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A REVIEW 


Or 


FOX’S BOOK OF MARTYRS, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL. 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


In undertaking to refute and expose the greatest mass of false- 
hood and calumny ever issued against the social and religious prin- 
ciples of our Catholie fellow-men, we may be condemned for our 
temerity, but we think we shall stand excused, when the active 
endeavours of bigotry, to give circulation to what is called Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, are taken into consideration. With some it has 
been a matter of surprise that such an exposition has not been under- 
taken before; but when the obstacles which have so long existed to 
prevent Catholic writers from vindicating their religious doctrines 

'and social maxims are known, and the misfortune is that they are 
not known to the people of this country generally, that surprise will 
entirely vanish. It is therefore our intention to point out the diffi- 
culties which have stood in the way of an appeal to Public Opinion 
by the Catholies in their defence, and the means by which the public 
mind has been deluded, as a requisite preliminary to the Review 
of. the work before us. To elucidate the subject, however, in as 
clear a light as possible, it will be necessary that we give a brief out- 
line of the method uniformly pursued by the Catholic church to pre- 
serve the truths which have been revealed to her. We are aware 
that some of our readers may have discarded the necessity of a re- 
vealed religion, but we beg of them to be eandid in their examination 
of our pages, before they pass their judgment upon them. It cannot 
be denied that the greatest part of the civilized world has, in all ages, 
acknowledged the existence of certain divine. truths, emanating 
from the Deity itself, and surely it must be safer to go with the great 
bulk of mankind, than to listen to the speculations of certain indi- 
viduals who prefer fictions to facts, and the fallible opinions of the 
human mind to an infallible rule of principle established by the 
Deity. . Taking the Scripture merely as a work of history, we see 
much to admire, and in it we’ find a clear and shining testimony of 
the immutability of the divine councils. Works on profane his- 
tory have perished by time, or been destroyed by the hand of bar- 
barism, but the records of religion have been handed down to us 
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with a care unparalleled and striking. Of all the ancient people, 
the Jews alone preserved the monuments of their religion, and to 
this very day, they bear testimony to its course and progress, and 
the miracles and predictions which rendered it immovable. We 
see the Messiah appearing at the time predicted by the prophets; _ 
we see him foretelling his own death, the progress of the new law, ; 
which took place of the old, without violating one single truth, and A. 
many other circumstances that have been literally fulfilled. Among 


_ other things, he commanded his apostles, twelve humble and un 
* known men, to go forth to all nations, to teach the truths which he 


hhad revealed to them, and promising them that these truths should — 

remain to the end of the world. We see these men, armed only 

with the spirit of God, go forth to the world, teaching a doctrine 
opposed to the human passions and the general maxims of the worl “ 

yet, in less than one hundred years, and in the midst of the most = 
furious persecutions and the rage of tyrants, they carried and esta- 

blished these truths, not only in the East, where their labours first 
commenced, that is to say, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Lesser Asia, . 


' and Greece, but also in the West, namely, Italy, the several nations , 
of the Gauls, all the Spanish provinces, Africa, Germany, and Great _ 


- its emanating from Truth itself. 


- Britain; likewise into Persia, Armenia, the Indies, Sarmatia, Scythia, 


and even to the remotest islands. So rapid and extensive a change ‘= 
in public opinion, in favour of a new system of religion, could only. 2 
be affected by a supernatural power, and the wnity of that system 

‘must strike conviction, we should imagine, in every rational mind, of | > 
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Having thus given a brief sketch of the establishment of ‘the ._ 


~ Christian faith, we will now proceed to shew how its. truths have 


been preserved to this day. \ It may be proper here to observe, that . 

as this faith was planted in opposition to the wishesof the rulers of. 
the state, that the propagators of it were men of obscure origin and ’ 
mortified habits, there could be no collusion to impose upon mankind, 

and if there had, why was it not exposed? Why were not the de- © 
ceivers unmasked, and held up to the contempt of the eople? Tats 

the Divine Founder of the Christian religion intended that the truths 

which he commanded the apostles and their successors to teach, 

should be openly taught, and be testified to by pusiic OPINION, is Fh 
elear, not only by his own memorable answer to the high priest, but ¥: 


_ by the conduct of his ministers in all succeeding ages. When the» 


divine Redeemer was under examination before the rulers of the — 
people, the high priest asked him of his disciples and of his doc- 
trines. ‘Jesus,’ says St. Luke, ‘answered him, I have openly spoke» 
‘to the world; I have always taught in the temple, whither all 1h at 
‘Jews resort together: and in secret I have spoken nothing. Why 


_ ‘askest thou me? Ask them that have heard what I have spoken ~~ 


‘unto them: behold they know what things I have said.) Such 
was the answer given by Christ to the Jewish rulers, and such is © 
the answer which every Catholic is bound to give, when questioned eo & 
as to his doctrines. After the Jews had crucified Jesus, the apos- “a « 
tles bee teach openly, and such was the force of their inspired o 
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eloquence, for before they were illiterate men, backed by the won- 
ders which they wrought, that the same people, who had but a short 
time before condemned the Messiah as an impostor, now believed 
in his divinity; and the same rulers fearing lest their power should 
be destroyed, sought to suppress the further propagation of. the 
Christian system. Mi 

It is recorded in the acts of the apostles, that Peter and John went 
up to the temple at the time of prayer, and, after miraculously 
curing, to the astonishment of the multitude, a lame man, in the 
name of Jesus, Peter addressed Tux PropLy puBLiciy, which griev- 
ed the priests and magistrates, and the ancients and scribes, who 
had the two apostles summoned before them: ‘The constancy of 
Peter and John surprised the corrupt and infatuated judges; they 
withdrew to consult privately together, and they said, ¢ What shall 
“we do to these men? for a notorious sign indeed hath been done 
‘by them to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem: rr 1s MANIFEST, and 
‘WE CANNOT DENY IT. But that it no further spread-abroad among 
‘the people, let us threaten them, that they speak no more in the 
‘name (of Jesus) to any man. And calling them, they charged 
‘them that they should not. speak at all, nor teach in the name of 
‘Jesus. But Peter and John answering, said ‘to them, “If it be 
‘just in the sight of God, to hear you rather than God, judge ye. 
“For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
‘heard.’” Such was the first attempt, by interested rulers, to pre- 
vent the light of truth from flowing among the people: and we beg 
the reader to bear this conduct of the priests and seribes and pha- 
risees in mind, as it will be seen that this disposition has been inva- 
riably followed by all those who are under the influence of error, 
and have power in their hands, ‘The Jewish rulers could not deny 
the doctrines taught by the apostles, they could not deny the mira- 
cle performed by them; they said the people were convinced of the 
divine mission of these holy men; they dared not to punish the 
Christian preachers, because of the people, such is the foree of pub- 
lic opinion; they therefore threatened them, hoping thereby to re- 
duce them to silence, and, by keeping the people in ignorance, pre- 
serve their tottering situations, 

We are aware that the facts we have here stated, may be denied 
by some of our readers; but we wish those who doubt the veracity 
of scripture, to give us some proof that the writings of the inspired 
penmen were forgeries, or that they were altered in the first ages 
of Christianity to suit the purposes of faction, We know that, in 
latter times, scripture has been mutilated, mistranslated, and pervert- 
ed, as we shall have occasion to shew by and by; but Catholics con- 
tend, and it has never been proved to the contrary, that the writings 
of the gospel have been handed down by their church to the pre- 
sent'day without the least alteration. Those who reject the scrip- 
ture must do it against the belief of all ages and the voice of all 
people, speaking generally., Besides, those rejecters of scripture 
are unable to name the ftéme when the supposed alterations were 
made by the Catholic church; they cannot allege the motives and 
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manner of the frauds; Pe can they ey be authors of the em there- 
fore it is, we think, an absurdity, and contrai rary to common sense, to 
_ Suppose these writings a fallacy without the shadow of 239" 
in. opposition | too to the general belief of mankind. % 
. To these supposed d frauds there must have been one of three Pp 
;: oye ties concerned, namely, the Pagans, the Jews, or the Christians. 
~ Upon the first, we think, there can fall no suspicion, because they 
had nothing to do with the Christian religion but to peragpuie it. 
_ They tried to eradicate it in vain, and had they y wished “a: ke the 
Maveacté subservient to their purpose, is it not Sprabablt. ft Snag 
‘ would have blotted out the crowd of miracles whereby ‘he! hris - 
’ tian religion was established and. ‘themselves condemned. But 
~ mitting that ‘the Pagans did endeavour to corrupt the sacred writ 
ings.—Where were the Christians to allow it un posed? Is it 
possible to think it would be done and no one. take the least hotice 
of it? We think no man of rational understanding will entertain 
so vain a supposition. . For the same reason we qe charge the 
Jews as authors of the fraud. Would they not have retrenched 


~ censures and rebukes whereby Christ and his apostles attacked the _ 
vain tradition of the synagogue, the hypocrisy of the priests, ie 
superstitions of the people, and the vices of the nation; besides t 
application of many: prophecies relating to Christ and their ov 
throw. . They must therefore be fixed upon th Catholics, “who: 
formed the Christian world, ‘previous to the pretended reformation 
of religion’ in the. sixteenth century. But this is impossible. _For, 


~ is it not absurdity: i itself to suppose that, all the Christians unani- » 
> a mously agreed upon the change, and that ‘no one should rise up in 


ty efence of TRUTH? Ori is it, not equally absurd to ) suppose that any 
one single person could do’ it without bei ng detected? We find in 

the writings of Sozomen | (His. Ecccle. c. li.) that great indignation 

"was expressed by Spindion against Triphile for offering to change a 
single word of no importance; and we see in the works of St. Au- 

ustin (Zpis.'71 and 81.) the interest that was excited by the like. 
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morals. © 
But allowing the Caatios had combined to alter-the ‘pospelay is 

» it likely the Jews would have let such a circumstance pass unnotic- 

ed? Would Porphyrius, a a Tyrian philosopher, who was a volu- 
minous writer against the Christians, have passed. over such an at- 
‘tempt at deception? Would Julian the apostate? Certainly a 
rai We Epicurean philosopher, who lived in the reign of th 
emperor Adrian, and was a bitter enemy to the Cc rateh religion 


a objected t to the Christians that they had falsified. the scriptures; 
» he was answered by Origen, who. clearly proved that. the h retics 


had done so, and that the orthodox found as much fault with them 

for so doing as Celsus himself. We know that | heresy existed te fom 
the commencement of the Christian church, and this ‘es ‘neces- 
sary in order to make the light of truth more brilliant. But hows. 
it may be asked, was the truth m Sp in the midst of Bick con- 
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be of St. ae St. Paul, the four 
acts of St. Andrew, ‘the aposto- 
ga Fiatine, _sécond | age, among 
S, whose works have been preserved, we 
J carp, St. Lyn &e.; ‘and, in the third 
ee us, bishop of yons, Tertullian, St St. Ole- 
ames Ale exandri rigen, St. Cyprian, &e. » and s n, in every . 

‘age, down to the present times = © 

When the conversion of onstantine ¢: used a sation the. 

. Persecuting spirit had son raged aigainat the ca 
gion, her peace was. disturbed, by the progebinitg a preys error, 

Arius. settle this. division, nd thake k nown th a a aes 
ral Souneit wi waasonwked to meet at Nice, the principal ity 0 it Bi- 
thynia, at whi three hundred and eighteen bishops, besides priests 
_ and deacons, met, on the 10th day of June, in the year 325. Many’ 

of these polaven exhibited m ks of the sufferin ‘ings they wet under 
gone for the true faith, and fore were competent persons to dis- 
cuss and decide on the subjects uy 
As we shall have occasion in 
0 notice the cra i eae 


a age, er 
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ied this assembly, we shall con- 


* tent elf he erving, that the points in eel be under- © 
vent serion ne sion. As in the council of Jeru- 
isi ui st fd je. was allowed, so in this council 
liberty mf state his senti ents without fear ror af ~ 
Keene ee rive a the truth, the council had recourse to scrip- “ 
» and tradition. bishop called. upon to declare the 


4 had recgit from his predecess that particular see, 
we inv on is concurring teplimoby ite, council Nooded ; Thus it will 
: be seen, that, from first to last, the touchston ne o wae in the Ca- 
: tholic ¢ ab dopainggponsies we arbitr y will or caprice of one 
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‘in the united and unbroken festimony of all ages nations, * 
_,. handed down to 4 by a con inual succession of ac ed minis- 


: er se C8 ee a 
ters, whose duty bat 2 to coin new doctrines, bu 
genuine apostolic ones. @ " 

Besides this general council of Nice, there 
the same century; for these councils or eccles 
are of three kinds: namely, ecumenical or. gen 
‘provincial. They have been held in’ all age and it is only twelve 
months since that a provincial one was held for the kingdom of 


q 









. Hungary. The manner and form of decreeing in these synods or 
~ councils we may gather from’ o 1 own historian, venerable Bede, 

* who thus records the decree of one held in 680, at H \d, now 

el op of 


called Bishop’s Hatfield, at which The a. the: arel 
Canterbury, presided, and all the bishops of the island were pre- 
sent. The Cooke of the convening this assembly was the-trou- 
» bles originated by the heresy of Eutyches. Having the sacred gos- 





ys pel laid beforqahetn, they expounded the true Catholic faith, and 
“ concluded their discussions in the form following:— _ a 
, © As our Lo d Jesus Christ, taking our flesh upon him,did de- brs 
‘liver unto his disciples, that saw him in person, and heard his ' 
‘ speeches, and as the. symbolum or creed of the holy fathers have : 


° delivered unto us, and as generally all who 
‘and all the company of holy fathers and doctors of the ‘holy Ca- 
- ‘ tholic church have taught us; so do we, followin their steps, both 
‘piously and Catholicly, according to: their doctrine, (inspired. to - 
: ‘ : : a. ; ¢ 
7 ‘them from heaven) profess and believe, and constantly confess, ac- 
”, ~~. © cording tothe said holy fathers’ belief, that the Father, the Son, 
.., ¢and the Holy ' shost, are properly and truly a consubstantial Trin- 
g° Pe deity in Unity, and U 








nity in Trinity, &c. - We receive also the holy _ 
‘and universal five synods that have been held before our time, by 
‘the blessed christian fathers; our ancestors, to wit: those 318 holy — 
: ‘ bishops in the first council of Nice, (anno 315) against Arius and 
‘his wicked doctrine, and of the 150 other bishops ‘in the first 






. . ~fcouncil of Constantinople (anno 380) against the heresy of Ma-_ 
-. -* eedonius, and of the 200 goodly bishops of the council... _Ephe- 
_- *sus (anno 428) against Nestorius and his errors, and of the 230 


» ‘bishops in the council of Chaleedon (anno 457) against Eutyches 
‘and his doctrine, and of the other 165 fathers gathered together i 
‘the second general council of Constantinople (anno 532) agains 
‘ divers heretics and heresies, &&c. We do receive all these councils, 
‘and we do glorify our Lord Jesus Christ, as they glorified him, é 
‘adding nothing, nor taking any thing away.’ . oh 
* by decree the reader may see how the faith of Cat olics: 
’ ave been kept pure and uncontaminated, during a series of eigh- 
"2 teen centuries; for what the Catholics believe now.was believed in 
: the first ages, nor do they believe more now than was believed then. oe 
Neither can they be justly accused of practising priestcraft, nor of +" 


being priest ridden, seeing that every thing relative to faith and mo- “s 
tals must be taught openly, and therefore liable to detection if erro- i 
"+ » #0 _ : , 
allie ’ 1 ¥ i 
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innovation 1 atter 4 Mo “be > in the rule of faith delivered by 
S. hed Iso ob serve, hat in no age whatever, 

2 ele under any sovereign | or state, were 
ed from i ing their sentime , and discussing 
Sti ebbte the reign o Henry the ‘Sth. In 
art of printi bs was 1 vente in Germa y, and, 
yriters, ee ced and, first practised 
or ante ti Msc of the abbot of 
ities say, that whet printing made som 
pterbury, soli- 
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© then we nates of tee fact, that this eae invention, is 
imparting of useful knowledge, b ich has u 


ployed i in the éirculation of eS, coll and falsehood, by which blice 
opinion has en perverted, was encouraged by the Cathal clergy, 
who are so grossl ly le Ae ee st as studious to keep th e people i in 
darkness and ignora The introduc ction of this at once useful 
and hurtful art into England i is ccd about the year 1464, and as is_ 
* , us all infant inventions, its progress was but slow - during 
omen tee ae to the period of the reformation, 
as it is called, but which a 8 rather to be termed the deformation 

of religion. @ 
uther began to rail agai Ht h 
1524; our eighth ye th w off his spiritual subjection to the Ca- 
9 tholic church ab ye - One of the first ends the evan- 


omas Boucher, archbishop of Ca 














0 beneficial to the 









tion of the. testament, which was followed by another of the 
old testament, but instead of preserving the original sense of the. 
scripture, which the Catholic church had so carefully done during 
a the long time of 1500 years, the elfitisn by Tindall i is stated to have 
contained no less than ister thousand corruptions. In the reign. of 


gelical these odd of ‘be p ae was, to print an English transla- 


James t Ast, the ministers of Lincoln diocess wrote a book against 
the Common Prayer, h they delivered to his majesty on the Ist 
L. I.—2 , ” 
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of December, 1606. ‘J nan abridge ent of this. work,” hess Wa 
in his England's i on, canto iv., ‘I find these ed ob- 
~* servations seaioat fh ion that the Book of 
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‘church, as leaveth Pgs sun dry 
‘which wer ene: if spiration, 

‘ both words saitione ta oe text, to the. 
‘ing of the meaning of the Holy eli 
‘tion, as is in many places absurd, and sue 
_*ean be made of, p. 16. In many pla perverteth le meaning 
‘of the Holy Ghost, by a false interpre thon of the ‘text,’ p. A 
Yet, notw ithstanding. these eee of errors, false ee ions, a 
corruptions 0, scripture, ‘the king sof 1603 is bishops in t ce ie YN . 
Canons, a th convocation 0 3, and printer 1 
compel e ody under pain of exc unication to hold the said 
Goel 0 rh Prayer ete and ar (See Can. 40.) Now we 


"haee and I 


ae re Py 
‘pointed such a translation ti oly gies hia i in . ; + * 


15t "Sich a transla- 
no reas Ee able sense 


will here take leave to ask whether this does not resemble priestcraft 
and being priest ridden much more than the rule rinciple adopted 
and «practised by the Catholic chure Such was the made of 
the press, by those ° who ho retitled 2 corr 

supposed errors of what ‘they termed. tePeie 


We have shewn that in the atholic « a t was 
under examination, it . fre eely discussec el and te 

ae rule of scripture 2 nd tition, en H eighth how- 

ver took upon him to rule the BY 23, pted a de? 


ferent lon, maintain his supremacy. By ee sed in ‘the 
2ouhiyaer ot he reign, it Me reason to cal eh 
io ah ismatic. In the 3ls es 4th of his oa 7 - 
in dependent of parliament, a in the last mention be. et en 
“was also passed, by conte was decreed, that ‘sa ung s 

: taught o or maintained contrary to the king’s instruc tions. An 

‘any spiritual | person preach or maintain any thing contrary to a 
‘king’s instructions or determinations, made, or to be made, and shall 
“be thereof convicted, he shall for te first offence recant, for a 
ai” second abjure and bear a fagot, and for his third, shall be adjudge 

"tig heretic, and be burned, and lose all his goods and chanel a 

by an unparalleled stretch of spiritual usurpation, the oon: e of , 
every individual in the realm was laid prostra the ey of an 
inexorable despot; for had this new aoe pope, in the plenitude 
of his power, ordered the doctrine. os to be preach 





one week, and that of Judaism he next, all and every one of his 
subjects must have submitted to th es urse been liable 
tot dy penalties of this conscience-ty a g statute. Such was | 
“the change made by those who threw off what 3 the yoke 
of the pope, who could lay no more upon their sho ders than the 
laws of the church permitted him; but here we have a king invested 
with a degree of infallibility hitherto unheard of, and the religious 
opinions and practices of his subjects were to be regulated by 
his sole will and pleasure. It was also e high treason to print 
or publish phy work egens the spiritu wh hie this mo- 
™ rn th 
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2 Mien »Thus when its free’ exercise grain mong necessary to 
iscuss and vi ate the truth, mee instrument to detect 















or ~~ ay 1e nb was shackled a a ren Pied useless in de- 

der E} h the p -e8S was more Piet forbidden to the Ga- 
; ade high treason for any one to print or publish 
that the queen was a heretic, schismatic, tyran , infidel or. usurper. 
By the 35th, Cs t entitled, An Act to retain queen’ 8 subjects in 
their due mongst other restraints it was enacted, that if 
any person or person ve the age of sixteen, ‘shall at any 
'* time after forty days next 
‘by printing, writing, or 


ress words or. speeches, advisedly or 
apes practise, or'go 


ut to move or per e any of her ma- 
«jesty’s subjects, or any ot alms or do- 
‘minions, to deny, with an or impugn her wer and 


‘ authorit ity, in cases gi ricling er and annex tortie | impe- 
ro th lm, re ch person s offending, 


* rial’ crow 

‘and bei ereo aa convicted all be committed to prison, 
0 il they shall conform 

¢ eu @ rer,’ 


reh, chapel, or usual 
‘Su ' ange ds note opinian ie in matters eccles esiastical ' 
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ee he reminded csnfation of the tortures of the eet n; but they 


unjust, as any act that can be verified against the tribunal of 
ak the bare iment gag hich tribunal makes a. Pro- 
Sot shudder, while his heart will feel elated at the name of the 
virgin queen Bess, of whose remorseless tyranny and despotism he 
is entirely ignorant; the Catholic press having been shackled, and 
the Protestant press ing it more to a to keep the real 
racter of Elizab om Pupiic. view, that its Te ple may be 

r liberty to calumniate the Catholics. known then, 

tha is queen 
mo: formidable 






1 was armed by her par ee with the 
nquisitori ial powers. She issued a commis- 
n, called the high commiss fa court, authorising the members 
Spllreot to inquire, on the of the person accused, and on the 
oath of porta: all. Siae ‘erroneous, and dangerous opin- 
hooks eee Seainst the queen, her magis- 
trates and min ; nish the offenders by spiritual cen- 
sures, by fine, syle, ade ue The jurisdiction of this 
court extende d over the whole kingdom, and their power was inde- 
pendent of parliament. The punishments they inflicted were arbi- 
frary, and their fines so heavy, as often. Pas total ruin on those 
who had the misfortune to offend. See Hume, Neale’s History 
the Puritans, and other historians. We have heard enough o 
Star Chamber exattioght under the eacien but scarce a Protestant 
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at the end of this session of parliament; 


in He igaet hw good queen Bess, as they are generally 
termed by Prote ke ts! We Ve obser the ‘publishers of the present — 
di ition of, ox’s ‘Book o f Martyrs have prefaced their work with a 


that Bling ou settled the reformed religion 4 
Jet be em y> did it by mea neonstitutional, as barbarous, — 
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in the kingdom is acquainted with the eruel and diabolical transae-— 
tions of Elizabeth and her ministers. Rymer says, ‘ Whoev 
«will compare the power given to this buna with those of the in- 
‘ quisition, which Philip II. endeavoured to establish in the Low 
‘Countries, will find that the chief difference between the two 
‘ courts consisted in their names. One was the court of inquisition, 
‘the other of high commission. In the first commissions (see o1 

‘in Strype’s Grindal, App. 64.) the power of interrogating the per- 
‘son upon oath was not expressly inserted; yet the judges always 
+ attempted it, because they were ordered to inquire ‘ by all ways 
‘and means they could devise.”’ (Rym. xvi. 291. 564.) Let it 
not be thought, by the introducing this comparison, that we intend 
to defend the abuses of the inquisition. in Catholic countries; we 
condemn inju tice wherever and by whomsoever committed, as a 
violation Ue os te principles of Christianity; but it is right 
that the P otestant part of the community. should be informed by 
what means the reformed religion was first established in this coun- 
try, as well as of the excesses of the inquisition, and the imputed 
cruelties of Catholics. | ‘ , 

It was under this system of terror and proscription, when the re- 
later of truth was sure to lose his liberty, if he escaped the loss of 
limb, that Fox’s work, bearing the title of Acts and Monuments of 
the Church, made its appearance in the English tongue, it having 
been originally compiled in the Latin language. ‘This work was 


‘answered by father Parsons, in a work called The Three Conver- 
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sions of England, about the year 1604; but, in consequence of the _ 


’ restrictions of the press in this country, and the activity displayed _ 
by the pursuivants and informers against Popish books, (for we 









should have said that all magistrates were at that time empowe1 
to make domiciliary visits at any hour of, the day or night in s 
of printed books in favour of Catholicism, and spies were encourag- 
ed to give information,) the work of father Parsons was printed at 
St. Omers, in Flanders, and could only be brought into this country 
by stealth, and then not without considerable danger to the owner. 
Under such peculiar circumstances, truth had no chance in its fa- 
vour, and an author might write what he pleased without fear of 
detection. So it was with John Fox; he knew the peril that was 
suspended over the man who should have the temerity to engage in 
an exposure of his works; he knew the men whose cause he in- 


tended to promote; and he wrote with so little regard to truth, that 


> 


> 


he actually recorded the deaths of individuals who were living at ~ 


the very time his Acts and. Monuments we @ put into circulation. 
In proof of this statement, Anthony code Oxford historian, 
and a Protestant, recites a remarkable story of one rim wood being 
actually present in a church when the clergyman was describing, 
on the authority of Fox’s Acts and Monuments, the circumstances 
of his’ pretended pretayfataral death, ‘his bowels, by the judg- 
‘ment of God, falling out of his body in consequence.’ Grim- 
wood, in return, brought an action against the clergyman for defa- 
mation. (Athen. Oxon. Hen. Morgan.) 
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~ When the work was fitst translated into English, it filled three 
lio volumes; an the third was inserted a new calendar of Pro- 
testant saints, in room of the one in use amongst Catholicllt 
( our revie ill be confined to the examination of this ca- 
hed by the present editors, though by the by, in‘its 
eve John Fox would hardly be able to recog- 

t forth in his nf et we Cannot omit quoting 
ion of father Pars from his answer to the Protestant 
martyrologist. In the 2d chapter of the second part of his Three 
Conversions, Parsons writes thus: ‘He that will consider the pro- 
‘ portion of John Fox’s book of Acts and Monuments, in the latter 


‘ gies e will find it the rn est, perhaps, in volume that ev 











‘was put forth in our English to ; and the falsest in substance, 
‘without perhaps, that ever was published in any tongue. The 
‘volume consisteth of about a thousand leaves of the largest paper 
‘ that lightly hath been seen, an ery leaf containeth four great 
* columns; and yet, if you consider how many leaves of those thou- 
‘sand he hath spent in deduction of the whole church, either his or 
‘ours, and the whole ecclesiastical s thereof, for the first thou- 
‘sand years after Christ, they are, by his own account, but three 
‘ on the four, to wit: scarce the thirtieth part of that he bestow-, 


“|< 


‘ eth in the last five hundred years.’ And again, in the Relation 
of a Trial before ing of Fra ce, between the bishop of Evreux 
and the lord Plessis Mornay, p. 58, the same author writes: ‘ iF 
_ ‘have had occasion these months past to peruse a great f his 
ast edition of cts and Monuments, printed the = time in 
d do find it so stuffed with all kinds of falsehood, and 
manner of telling talelt as I could never, truly, have be- 
if d not found it by my ownexperience. And I do 
e If fully, notwithstanding all his bypggptical words 
nd protestations, which are more and oftener repeated by him, 
‘than in all the writers together that I have read in my life, that 


* there is scarce one es story in that large volume, told by him- 
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‘ self, except when relateth other men’s words out of records, 
" thereby is boun e formality thereof, but that it is falsified 
and perverted one way or other, either in the beginning, middle, 
‘or end, by adding, cutting off, concealing, false translating, wrong 
Se ce or cunning juggling and falsification, which I do not speak 

‘ fo tooth against the ri Alia is dead, and whom I never 
«knew, but in respect of truth only, and of so many deceived souls, 
‘as are in danger to Tish" his deluding them. Nor when I 
‘speak of Master Isehoods, do I make account of any er- 
‘ rors or oversights, hough never so gross, that are found in him, 
‘as to reckon some martyrs that were alive at the making of his 
‘book; for this he excuseth in his later edition, in that he was de- 
‘ ceived by false informations: nor do I urge, that others are made 
‘calendar martyrs by him, whom he cannot gainsay, but that they 


* were malefactors, and some of them either mad or denied Christ ._ 


? 


‘himself, and placeth he th ee 
‘caped, I say, are not here to be urged by me now, but rather in 
# 
* 
* 


i 


em in his calendar for saints. ‘These es-— P 


—* 


{HUNDRED AND TWENTY LIES uttered by John 
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‘another place. The points that I for the present accuse him of, 
“are wilful corruptions and falsifications that cannot be excused; as 


“imany other things, and for example sake, when he reciteth any 


‘ point. in controversy of the Catholiec’s doctrine, he putteth it down 
‘commonly in plain contrary words and sense, to that which he~ 


‘must needs know that they hold and teach; for so auch as their 
‘ public books are extant in evéry man’s. hands to testify th 


_ Parsons, however, does not confine himself to mere as S, 
but in his Examination of the second part of Fox’s Calendar, he 
furnishes ample proofs of the martyrologist’s want of .veracity. 
The 19th chapter of this part is entitled, ‘ 2 vf of more than a 
02. IN LESS THAN 
‘ THREE LEAVES Of his Acts on daebfapuuments, and this is one kind 
‘ only of perfidious dealings, in falsifying the opinions of Catholics, 
‘ touching divers chief points of their religion.’ In the beginning 
of this chapter, F. Parsons observes, ‘Albeit there may be many 
‘sorts of lying and false eek ge be noted in John Fox, yet are 
‘two most notorious in general, each of them containing sundry 
‘members and branches under them. ‘The first may be called his- 
‘ torical, when in his narrations he purposely uttereth falsehood, for 
‘when he doth it by error, or false information concerning any fact, 
‘as when for example in his former edition, he putteth down John 
‘ Marbeck, singleman of Windsor, and some othe for martyrs, and 
‘ describeth the particularities of their burnings and yet were never 
‘burned; this I account for error, and not to be made account of, 
‘because his intention perhaps, was not to lie. But when he can- 
C i choose but know, that the thing which he writeth was false, 





‘this I call a willing or wilful lies of which kind you haye had 
‘store of examples before,’—that is, in his Examination of Fox’s 
Calendar.—‘ The second kind of lying, (continues F, P.. 

‘called dogmatical, when not only in fact and actions, but of do 

‘ trine also, he falsifieth and lyeth of purpose, which is so much the 
‘more grievous than the former, by how much less he cannot pre- 
‘tend ignorance, or misinformation of others; but with his own 


‘ greater reproach, who will reprehend that which he knoweth not, . 







‘and of this kind principally we are to give examples here.... And 


‘for this is a common shift of the heretics of our time, always to 
‘set down the state of the question. guilefully, and never to suffer 
‘the reader sincerely to see how the case standeth between them 
‘and us; I have the more willingly been induced to lay forth this 
* handful of examples in this place,....without any large refutation, 
‘but only shewing some authentical author or place of ours, where 
‘ we hold the controversy to that which he firmed 

The learned examiner then proceeds to prove his position in a 
masterly manner, on the doctrines of faith and justification, &c., 
which we shall pass over, and give his conclusion of the chapter. 
‘ Last of all,’ writes father Parsons, ‘in the snibioiee 26, n. 25, 
‘Fox hath a certain definition of a true christian Catholic man, ac- 


- “cording to the pope’s religion, wherein are as many lies as lines, 
‘if not more, as you shall see examined more particularly in the 
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BOOK OF MARTYRS. 15 
next chapter. Out of which heap of lies, Twill only now take a 
“dozen to add to the fi number, though in examination they 


of. one chapter, you may consider, in what dreadful dreams 
‘the more simple sort of Protestants are held, about our opinions in 
‘ matters of controversies, &c. And if they please to do this in 
‘their printed books, what will they fear to do in pulpits and pri- 
* vat eches, which pass more free from examination and con- 
‘trolment; and the most ignorant are wont to shew the most auda- 
‘city in slandering us and our doctrine, which ordinarily they lay 
‘forth so sauced and so powdered, as it may seem the most absurd 
‘ doctrine in the world, and themselves jolly fellows in refuting the 
‘same. And this shall suffice for a short admonition out of this 
‘chapter; the number of lies proved against John Fox arising to 
‘ the number oF MORE THAN SIX scontifitesides many by me pardon- 
o him, which the reader will easily have observed in reading 
> Finally, Parsons gives this general character of the 
: ‘From the beginning to the end of this whole volume, he 
monly setteth down nothing affirmative or positive of his own 
‘in matters of religion, nor any certain rule what to believe; but 
‘only carpeth and scoffeth at that which was in use before; so as 
‘ the reader is brought into unbelief, distrust, and contempt of that 
‘which was accompted piety and religion by his forefathers, and 
‘nothing certain taught him in place thereof, but only negative 

ul taunts, the proper means to make Aruuists and In- 


: a ison least, to e€as many. And so by the example 









ites the learned Rs sa of John Fox. For the infor- 
a of the reader we will here note, that father Parsons, whose 
Christian name was Robert, was educated at Oxford university in 
the Protestant religion, and became not only a fellow of Baliol col- 
lege there in 1572, but likewise a noted tutor. He however enter- 
tained some serupl concerning the reformed religion, and sponta- 
neously resigned his fellowship in 1574, went abroad, and embrac- 
ed the Catholic faith. He was a man of shining qualities, a great 
controversial writer, and had a very narrow escape of his life when 
in England in the exercise of his priestly functions. AS 

As it has been the invariable custom of Protestant writers to re- 
present Catholics as condemning all those who differ from them in 
matters of faith as heretics; and as the words heresy and heretics, 
not only occur in these remarks, but will be found in the work we 
are about to review, we think it necessary, in vindication of the 
Catholic character, to give a correct definition of these terms.— 
‘Those,’ writes St. Augustin, a great Catholic divine, in one of 
his epistles, ‘ Those, who do not defend a false and perverse opin- 
‘ion with violent animosity, especially if that opinion is not the 
‘work of their audacity and presumption, but the inheritance of 
‘ parents who were seduced and fell into error themselves; those, in 
‘ short, who freely seek the truth, and are ready to stand corrected, 
‘must by no means be reckoned among heretics.’ By this expo- 
sition the reader will perceive that Protestants are not indiscrimi- 
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nately accounted to be guilty of heresy; that matter is left to the 
decision of the all-seeing Judge. Though the Catholic church 
which is the pillar and ground of Truth, condemns every error, as 
is just and equitable, yet she does not demn him who errs, but 
prays for him; and this the liberal Protestant reader, we are con- 
vinced, will not consider an uncharitable act, though he may deem it 
to be a superstitious one. We beg to observe also, that though we 
shall have occasion to condemn the conduct of the pretended re- 
formers of past times, and the bigotry of some fanatics of the pre- 
sent day, yet we are far, very far, from imputing the persecuting 
and intolerant spirit that instigated their deeds, to the liberal and 
sincere friend to liberty of conscience of whatever religious persua- 
sion he may be. Our desire is, to elucidate TRUTH, the WHOLE 
TRUTH, and NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH! : f 


THE, REVIEW. 
ieee 


Tue work begins with a ‘ History of the first ten Persecutions 
‘of the primitive church from the year of our Lord 67, till the time 
‘of Constantine the great, detailing the lives and actions of the 
‘ principal Christian martyrs of both sexes, in Europe and Africa.’ 
Such is stated to be the contents of the first book which the pub- 
lishers have adorned with an engraving purporting to represent the 
cruelties of the inquisition. Now what analogy this frontispiece 
bears to the sufferings of the primitive Christians, will puzzle, we 
think, much wiser heads to discover, than the ‘few plain Chyris- 
‘tians,’ who have undertaken to prove that ‘ persecution is insepa- 
a: from Popery.’—We are presented with three monks, presid- 
ing as judges over the sufferers, one of whom.is, we suppose, in- 
tended for St. Peter, as he is placed on a cross with his head down- 
wards, and this great apostle suffered in that manner. However, 
the editors of John Fox’s modern Book of Martyrs must be told 
that the sufferings of the primitive Christians had’ long ceased be- 
fore any order of monks was established, and that the * Christian 
‘martyrs of both sexes in Europe and in Africa,’ were all firm and 
stanch Homan Catholics, We are aware that this fact was intend- 
ed to be suppressed; for they.cunningly, and not much unlike the 
animal whose name the martyrologist bears, commence their details 
thus: ‘The dreadful martyrdoms which we are now about to de- 
‘scribe, arose from the persecutions of the Romans against the 
‘ Christians, in the primitive ages of the church, during the space 
‘of os ee or till the time of the godly Constantine.’ 
Thus, by the omi sion of a word, the uninformed reader is led to 
conclude that Catholics were the persecutors, when they were the 
persecuted. It is well known that, in this country, it is customary 
with bigoted writers to call the professors of Catholicism Romans 
as well as Papists, and thus by the suppression of the term heathens 
or pagans, an erroneous conclusion is drawn against Catholies.— 
Had'John Fox, or his editors, said, from the persecution of the Ro- 
man heathens against the Roman Catholics, no false inference could 
have been drawn; but this would not have suited the intention of 
the publishers, which they say is, ‘to excite a hatred and abhor- 
‘rence of the crimes of Popery and_ its professors.’ However, we 
shall be able to prove clearly, that neither John Fox nor his admi- 
rers have any claim of kindred whatever to these martyrs, nor to 
the ‘ godly Constantine.’ , 

“It is both wonderful and horrible,’ they say, ‘to peruse the 
‘descriptions of the sufferings of these ‘ godly martyrs, as they 
‘are described by the ancient historians. Their torments were 
‘as curious as the ingenuity of man, tempted by the devil, could 
‘devise; and their numbers were truly incredible.’ This is true 
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enough; we can remember how much our feelings have been ex- 
cited in our youth, when reading the extraordinary constancy and 
fortitude of the primitive martyrs, as well as the effect produced 
by their invincible courage and exemplary piety; and we were con- 
vinced that nothing but a divine power could enable them to bear 
the almost incredible tortures they suffered in the name of Jesus, 
who had died for them. But, then, these martyrs were not Pro- 
testants; they all acknowledged the supremacy of the bishop of 
Rome, and, therefore, were’ Roman Catholics. Now, is it not a 
piece of the strangest absurdity for man to adduce the sufferings of 
Roman Catholics under Pagan persecutors, to excite in the minds 
of Protestants, ‘a hatred and abhorrence of the crimes of Popery 
‘ and its professors?’ ! * 

To come, however, to facts. ‘ The first martyr,” they say, ‘ to 
‘our holy religion was its blessed Founder himself;’ and they them 
go on to give a ‘brief history of our Saviour.’ This history is 
so well known that we need not repeat it here, but go on to t 
they say of ‘ The Lives, Sufferings, and Martyrdom of the Apos- 
‘tles, Evangelists, §c.’ St. Stephen is very properly placed first 
in the catalogue, as he was the protomartyr of the Christian reli- 
gion. But they make him a priest, when according to their own 
scripture he was,only chosen deacon. Now there is a great differ- 
ence between one office and the other: a priest having power to of- 
fer sacrifice, and the deacon is only authorised to preach and in- 
struct. - The concluding part of the account, however, is the most 
curious, After describing the manner of his death, namely, stoning 
for imputed blasphemy, it says, ‘On the spot where he was mar- 
‘ tyred, Eudocia, the empress of the emperor Theodosius, erected a 
“superb church, and the memory.of him is annually celebrated on 
‘the 26th of December.’ ‘This statement is correct, but Ye’ 
ciently explicit. We have neither authorities nor dates. It is dis- 
tinetly affirmed in the chronological collections published by Scali 
ger with Eusebius’s chronicle, that the saint suffered on the 26th of 
December, in the same year our Saviour was crucified; but the 
saint’s body was not discovered till the year 415; and it was not 
tll the year 444, that Eudocia built a stately church to God, in hon- 
our of St. Stephen, about a furlong from the city, near the spot 
where he was stoned. (See Butler’s Saints’ Lives.) And here a 
few questions may be asked—Of what religious profession was this 
empress that raised a church to St. Stephen? And who are they 
that celebrate annually his memory? Did John Fox and the evan- 
gelical reformers build’ churches to saints?’ Do the ‘ plain Chris- 
‘tians,’ who are now circulating his Book of Martyrs, celebrate an- 
nually the memory of this saint?’ Do any other class but the Ca- 
tholics commemorate the anniversary of ‘the saints and martyrs? 
These interrogatories must be all answered in the negative, and 
therefore it is clear that St. Stephen was not a Protestant, and can- 
not consistently be enrolled in John. Fox’s list. 

St. James the great follows next, and the account of his martyr- 
dom is correctly given. It concludes thus:—‘ these events took 
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“place in the year of Christ 44; and the 25th of July was fixed by 
‘the church for the commemoration of this saint’s martyrdom.’ 
‘The church fixed the day of commemoration; but what church, 
“plain Christians?” Your Protestant religion was not then in exist- 
ence, nor was there any other church on earth besides the Catholic 
church. ‘ bie x ° 

St. Philip’s martyrdom, they say, is commemorated with that of 
St. James the Less, on the Ist of May; St» Matthew’s festival is 
kept by THE cxurcu on the 2lst of September; and ‘St. Mark’s 
death is rightly stated to have ‘happened on the 25th of April, on 
‘which day THE cuuRcH commemorates his martyrdom.’ St. James 


the Less is next recorded; and here we meet with a remarkable. 


statement, which we did not expect from the present editors of Fox’s 
Martyrs. They say, ‘He was after the Lord’s ascension elected 
* bishop of Jerusalem: *he wrote his general epistles to all Christians 
‘and converts whatever, to suppress a dangerous error then propa- 
“gating, namely, “ that a faith in Christ was alone sufficient, for sal- 
“ration without good works.” ’ Here reader we have an avowal 
hat St. James condemned the doctrine of faith alone, which doc- 
trine was a principal stone in the Babel-like fabric of Protestantism. 
It is here said to be a ‘ dangerous error,’ and that the apostle wrote 
expressly to all Christians and converts ‘ whatever’ to suppress this 
‘ dangérous error then propagating;’ but will it be believed, yet true 
it is; that this very epistle of. St. James was corrupted by Martin 
Luther, eae of the reformed religion, to agree with his fa- 
vourite doctrine, and of all the reformers too, that good works were 
not necessary to salvation. ‘To the text, ‘We account a man to be 
«justified by faith,’ the adverb only was added; and when Luther 
was charged with this corruption, and asked why he did so, the an- 
swer gave was this: ‘If any papist is displeased at this, that 
‘should add to the text the word only, tell him from me, that a pa- 
“pist and an ass is all one; so I wiLt HAvE As I COMMAND IT; MY 
‘ WILL STANDS FOR REASON AND DAW. We will be no disciples of 
‘the papists, but rather their masters.. Once we will insult and va- 
‘pour over these asses.’ Again, ‘Pry’thee answer these asses no- 
‘thing else about the word only, saving this, LurHER WILL HAVE IT 
“so; he is the doctor over all papist doctors.’ (Kpist. ad Amicum 
de Sola.) Such language as this does not display much of the apos- 
‘tolie character and very little of rationality, nor do we think even 
“the plain Christians’ will feel themselves honoured by having such 
a father of their church, if such it can be called: but the question 
resolves. itself’ into this, either St. James or ‘Martin Luther was 


~ wrong; Fox, however, by the admission that the apostle wrote 


against ‘a dangerous error,’ allows him-to be right, and sacrifices 
Luther. The apostle therefore was a Catholic saint, and as such they 
honour him to it day. How short-sighted are men when under 
the influence of error. But there is another proof of the Catholi- 
cism of St. James. This apostle composed a liturgy or mass, a copy 
of which was ‘in the university library of Oxford when Dr. Bailey 
wrote in 1604, and is no doubt there now. ‘This liturgy contains 
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prayers for the sacrifice of the mass and for the dead, two doetrines 
of the Catholic church rejected by the Protestants, and therefore St. 
James cannot be a martyr for their faith. 

St. Matthias is next mentioned, but in a very brief way. Hei is 


_ followed by St. Andrew, of whom: they say, ‘St. Andrew persisting 


‘in the propagation of his doctrines, he was ordered to be crucified 
‘on across, two ends of which were transversely fixed in the ground. 
‘He boldly told his accusers, that he would not have preached the 
‘ glory of the cross, had he feared to die on it.. And again, when 
‘they came. to crucify him, he said, that he coveted the cross, and 
‘longed to embrace it.’ Now, this language does not sound much 
like Protestantism, because its disciples revile the Catholics for fol- 
lowing the example of St. Andrew in ‘ coveting the ecross.’» Most 
Protestants reject the use of the sign of the cross, and those of the 
church as by law established retain it only in the ceremony of bap- 
tism. How then came these wise editors to produce the conduct of 
St. Andrew to confound them? Isit not a strange piece of absur- 
dity to reproach Catholics for observing certain ‘ceremonies, and then 
bring forward an apostle to shew that ‘he gloried in doing what they 
are taught to follow? But we can tell these Foxite editors that St. 
Andrew gloried in another Catholic rite. , It is stated in the account 
of his passion, written by the church of Achaia soon after his death, 
and cited by Remigius in Psalm xxi; -by archbishop Lanfrane in his 
book against Berengarius; by St. Bernard in his sermon on St. An- 
drew, and by many others, that when the proconsul /Egeas exhorted 
him to sacrifice’ to idols, ‘the blessed apostle answered him; ‘I do 
‘sacrifice daily to almighty God (that is One and True) not the flesh 
‘of bulls or blood ‘of goatsy but the ‘immaculate Lamb upon the 
‘altar, whose flesh, after that all the faithful people have eaten the 
“same Lamb that is sacrificed, remaineth whole and alive as before.’ 
Now this sacrifice:offered by St. Andrew daily is that of the mass, 
now daily offered in the Catholic church, which all Protestants in 
this country, before they can accept civil office, are obliged to swear 
is damnable and idolatrous.. Consequently St. Andrew was no Pro- 
testant martyr. 

St. Peter is called the ‘ great apostle and martyr,’ and the account 
given of his life is correct, so far as it goes; but there are many 
most important omissions. For example; the basis of Protestantism 
is to allow individual interpretation of the scriptures, by which 
means it is difficult for a man to know what his neighbour’s creed 
is; because what may seem right to him to-day he may consider 
wrong to-morrow, and therefore no stability can be: placed in this 
mode of belief, if such it can be called. But the Catholie grounds 
his faith on the wnerring word of God, as delivered by the apostles 
and received by the whole church} not as, one man may teach, but 
what all: have heard and bear testimony to. Hence St. Peter, who 
had ‘hitherto delivered the Christian doctrine by word of mouth, 
finding that certain busy spirits were endeavouring to sow seats 
sion among the converted Jews, wrote two admonitory epistles to 
them from Roine| in the second of which he tells them, that ‘no 
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‘prophecy of scripture is made by private interpretation,’ ch. i. v. 
20; and in conclusion he writes, ‘Even as our beloved brother Paul 
‘also according to the wisdom given unto him hath written unto you; 
‘as also in all (his) epistles, speaking in them of these things, in 
‘which are some things hard to be understood, which they that 
‘are unlearned and unstable wrest, as also the rest of the scriptures, 
‘unto THEIR OWN DEsTRUcCTION. You, therefore, brethren, knowing 
‘these things, take heed lest, led aside by the’error of the unwise, 
‘you fall away from your own steadfastness.’ Now here is a very 
important fact suppressed, which certainly ought to have been: no- 
ticed, because. Catholics are reproached for not allowing private in- 
terpretation, following the advice here given to the primitive Chris- 
tians by St. Peter, by which means they maintain an unity in their 
doctrine, while Protestants are as discordant .in their religious no- 
tions, as the builders of Babel were in their language. Now, it is 


as clear as that one and one make two, that there can be but one — 


true faith, because Truth is both immutable and indivisible; conse- 
quently, among the many creeds in existence, there can be but.one 
of them frue; and which that.is we should think might be very easily 
discovered if people would take time to reflect.. In the beginning of 
Christianity, we find there were teachers of error; for example, Si- 
mon Magus, Cerinthus, Hymeneus, Ebion, &c. who all differed 
from-each other, but all agreed in condemning the doctrines taught 
by the apostles; so we sée Protestants of endless denominations dis- 
puting each other’s creed, but all combining to misrepresent and vi-_ 
lify the Catholic faith. Now is this not a singular circumstance? 
If the Catholic church taught error, would it not be easy to point 
out the error, and when it was first introduced? Yet this never has 
been d ne. ,And were she like the rest of the teachers of the igno- 
rant, as they style themselves, is it likely that she would have .to 
stand against the combined assaults of all the various sects any more 
than either of those which oppose her? St. Peter, it is clear, by 
condemning private interpretation, was no Protestant saint, but a Ca- 
tholie one, and Catholics commemorate his memory to this day. 
But to return to the martyrologist. He says, ‘ His (Peter’s) body 
“being taken down, embalmed, and buried in the Vatican, a church 
‘was erected on the spot; but this being destroyed by the emperor 


'* Heliogabalus, the body was removed till the 20th bishop of Rome, 


‘ called Cornelius, conveyed it again to the Vatican: afterwards Con- 
«stantine the great erected one of the most stately churches in the 
“universe over the place.’ By this confused account, without, dates 
or authorities, we may form some conclusion on the merit due to 
Fox’s*relations. The story of ‘ embalming’ the body of St. Peter is 
evidently false; because history tells us it was the custom of the 
Romans to burn the dead bodies of their relatives, and the practice 
of preserving a corpse from putrefaction was probably then unknown 
to them. ‘The Egyptians preserved the bodies of their dead, and 
the Jews buried them in the earth, as we may “see by the book of 
Tobias, and other parts of scripture. From the latter, once the 
chosen people of God, the primitive Christians, the faithful elect of 
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a crucified Saviour, sical the custom of depositing the remains 
of the martyrs in the earths so that ‘embalming’ is quite out of the 
question. And when we consider the state of the Christians at the 
time;‘ the continual apprehensions they were under, from. the cru- 


- elty of their oppressors, this story of Fox will appear still more 


improbable. ‘Then as,to the body being buried.in the Vatican, and 
a church erected on the spot; what can he mean by this statement? 
The Vatican in the time of the Roman empire was a hill without 


the walls of the city, near the suburb inhabited by the Jews, on. 


which stood two Heathen temples, the one of Apollo, and the other 
of Idea, mother of the. gods. (See Bianchini, Praef. in Pontifi. p. 
72.) On the spot where these temples stood Constantine the great 
built a church in honour of the place where St. Peter suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and where he was in the first instance. buried, but after- 


e eZ wards removed to the catacombs. ‘This falling into deeay, having 


stood twelve centuries, pope Leo the 10th projected the present 
magnificent temple. ‘The means devised by Leo to raise this edifice, 
may be said to have been one of the causes of Luther’s preerny 
reformation. 


Again, is‘it probable that the Christians could build Sihatahh seid 


ing the persecution, where two temples dedicated to idolatry were 
already raised? And this church to stand about one hundred years 
unmolested, till Heliogabalus destroyed it? For observe, Helioga- 
balus reigned about the year 222, that is about a century and a half 
after the martyrdom of St. Peter, and upwards of a century before 
the reign of Constantine the great, when the Christians were first 
allowed to build public temples to worship the true God. Cornelius, 
according to the writings of Eusebius, St. Pacianus, St. Cyprian, 
Tillemont, &c. succeeded St.-Fabian, who suffered martyrdom on 
the 20th of Janiary, 250. Fabian wasthe 20th. bishop of Rome 
after St. Peter, so that here is a mistake on the part of Fox. At 
the time of Fabian’s death, the violence of the persecution under 
Decius was so great, that the see of Rome was vacant sixteen 
months, so that Cornelius did not:occupy the episcopal chair of that 
city until the year 251, thirty years after Heliogabalus. n the life 
of the holy pope. Cornelius, by the Rev. Alban. Butler, there is not 
the least mention made of the circumstance of the removal of St. 
Peter’s body, which would not have been omitted had it really taken 
— The fact is, the story of John Fox is mere fiction, and shews 
how easily those persons who charge the Catholics with being cre- 
dulous are themselves imposed upon. Cornelius did not fill the 
chair but sixteen npn himself suffering martyrdom on the 14th 
of September, 252. Protestants to examine history carefully, 
and look to dates my authorities, they would not beso much de- 
ceived by interested writers as they have been. 

St. Gregory, who lived much nigher to the primitive ages than 
John Fox, writes (I. ili. ep. 30.) that the bodies of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, who suffered on the same day, were buried i in the catacombs, 
two milés out of Rome; and the Rev. Alban Butler ; says, ‘ The most 
‘ancient Roman calendar published by Bucherius, marks their fes- 
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‘tival at the catacombs on the 29th of June.’ .Thése. catacombs 2 


were the ancient cemeteries of the Christians, and therefore the ac- 
count of St. Gregory is entitled to credit. Mr. A. Butler, in a note’ 
to the life of St. Calixtus, pope and martyr, October 14, writes t aS: 
‘The Christians never gave into the customs either of “preservin: y 
‘the bodies of their dead, like the Egyptians, or of Burganent 
‘with the Romans, or of casting them to wild beasts with the Per- 
*sians; but, in imitation of the people of God from the beginning 
“of the world, buried them with decency and respect inthe: earth, 
‘where, according to the sentence pronounced by God, they return 
*to dust, till the general resurrection. At Rome they chose caverns 
‘or arene for their burial places, digging lodges on each hand, in 
‘each of which they deposited a corpse, and then walled up the en- 
‘trance of thatlodge. Boldetti proves the cemetry of St. Agnes to 
‘have been enlarged. after the reign of Constantine; and the same 
‘is not doubted as to many others. Several inscriptions on sepul- 
‘chres in the catacombs given to the persons there interred the qua- 
‘lity of fossores,or diggers (of cemetries.) See Aringhi, 1 1. c. 
£13. Boldetti, 1. i..c. 15. Bottarius, t. ii. p. 126.. The Pagans of 
¢‘ Rome burned their dead bodies;. which is true not only of the rich, 
‘but in general; nor is. bishop Burnet-able to produce one contrary 
‘imstance; though sometimes the corpse of a criminal or slave, who 
‘had neither friends nor money, might be thrown into the Puticuli, 
‘upon the heads of the ashes of the others, without the ceremony 
‘of being burnt.. H. Valesius, in his notes on Eusebius, p. 186, 
‘observes, that it is hard to determine at what time the Romans be-, 
‘gan to leave off the custom of burning their dead: but it must have 
‘been about the time of Constantine the great, probably when -he 
‘had put an end to the empire of Paganism. The Heathens learned 
‘of the Christians to bury their dead; and grew at once so fond. of 
‘this custom, that, in the time of Theodosius the younger, as Ma- 
‘ crobius testifies, (Saturnal. 1. vii. e. 7.) there was not a body burnt 

he Roman empire.” Now, we may here ask, whether it is 
hat the primitive Christians could build churches in honour 
of the martyrs, when they were obliged to bury them in caverns 
privately, and were suffering persecution for conscience sake? No 
man of common sense can entertain such an opinion for a moment. 
Besides we have it here stated by Mr. Butler, that the Christians re- 
jected.the practice of preserving the dead bodies by embalming, and | 
placed them in their mother earth. Hence it is clear Fox was merely — 
a romance writer, and not a recorder of truth. 

‘Christians,’ continues Mr. Butler, ‘from the beginning, often 
‘visited out of devotion the tombs of the martyrs, and in the times 
‘of persecution often concealed themselves in these catacombs, and 
‘assembled here to celebrate the divine mysteries. Whence the 
‘persecutors forbid them to enter the cemetries, as the judge pro- 
‘consul*declared to St. Cyprian, (in actis, p. 11.) and the prefect 
‘of Egypt to St. Dionysius of Alexandria, (ap. Eus. 1. vi. c. 11.) 
‘See also Eus. l. ix. c. 2. Tertullian, (ad Scapul. c. 3.) and seve- 
*ral inscriptions importing this-in Boldetti, (1. i. c..11.) Mamachi, 
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*(t. iii. p. 162.) and chiefly ottarius against Burnet. (Roma Sot- 


‘tersiti i. p. 12.) ‘ ; ; . 
«That the catacombs were known to be filled with the tombs of 
imerable martyrs, and devoutly visited by the Christians in the 
res of Christianity, is incontestible from the testimonies of 
Jerom, St. Paulinus and Prudentius. St. Jerom mentions (in 
. xl. Ezech. t. v. p. 980. ed. Ben.) that ‘when he was a boy, and 
“studied at Rome, he was accustomed on Sundays to visit in a round 








‘the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs, and frequently to go 


‘into the crypte} which are dug, in the earth to a great extent, and 
‘have in each hand bodies of the dead like walls, and with their 
‘darkness strike the mind with horror,’ &c. It is clear he went not 
‘thither to play, as Basnage answers 10 this authority, (Hist. de 
‘’Egl. 1. xviii. ¢. 6. n. 8.) but to perform an exercise of religion and 


piety, as all others clearly express this practice. St. Paulinus 
_ says, that the tombs of the martyrs here contained could not be 


‘numbered. (Poem. 27, in Nat. 13. S. Paulin.) 


‘Hic Petrus, hic Paulus proceres; hic martyres omnes, 
© Quos simul innumeros magne tenet ambitus urbis, 

© Quosque per innumeras diffuso limite gentes, 

‘Intra Romuleos veneratur ecclesia fines? 


- Which may be thus translated:— 


Here are the chiefs Peter and Paul; here are all the martyrs, of whom the precincts 
of the great city contain an immense multitude, and whom the church, spread oyer in- 
numerable nations within the. Roman boundaries, venerates. 


We must now notice another fiction John Fox has introduced for 


_ the purpose of deception. He says, ‘ Before we quit this article, i¢ 


‘is requisite to observe, that previous to the death of St. Peter, his 
‘wife suffered martyrdom for the faith of Christ, and was exhorted, 
‘when going to be put to death, to remember her Saviour.” Why 
John thought it requisite to make this observation is not known, we 
are persuaded, to the great bulk of his readers, and yet the martyr- 
ologist had a turn to serve by it..’ Know then, that a state of conti- 
nency is enjoined by the Catholic church on her ministers, that they 
may be the less encumbered to fulfil the duties of their office. Those, 
however, who undertook to reform religion, as they called it, in the 
sixteenth century, thought otherwise. ‘They had no relish for a life 
of restraint and mortification, but’ considered themselves as much 
entitled to a life of pleasure as the rest of the world. Whoever will 
look into the new testament, will find that St. Peter and the rest of 
the apostles, on their being called by their Divine Master, left all 
things to follow him. * Father, mother, wife and all. We cannot 
trace, by any authority whatever, that Peter’s wife ever followed 
him, after he had entered into the apostleship; on the contrary, we 
have the testimony of St. Jerom and St. Epiphanius, who expressly 


affirm, that from the time of their calling, the apostles who were: 
married embraced a state of perpetual continency. Martin Luther,’ 


John’ Calvin, and among others, John Fox also, took a different 
course when they enlisted under the banners of evangelism. Fox 
had taken the vows of celibacy, previous to his being ordained dea- 
con, in 1550, but he afterwards absolved himself from this oath, 
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and took to himself a wife. But as wiving was then a novel thing 
among the clergy, John Fox contrived to get Peter’s wife to Rome, 
and insert her in his list of martyrs, as he did others who were ne- 
ver martyred at all, to make the ignorant and credulous believe the 
she followed him in his labours to preach the gospel, and tl re 
fore the reformed clergy had a precedent for sacrificing. at the altar 
of Hymen. Mr. Echard, a Protestant divine, in his Ecclesiasti 













‘ical 
istory, says, ‘ We are told that St. Peter’s wife suffered martyrdom 
‘before his death by his encouragement, and that he left behind him 
‘a daughter named Petronilla; sur we HAVE NO CERTAINTY OF IT.’ 
Who after this will believe Fox? 

Of the rest of the apostl amely, SS. Paul, Jude, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, Simon, and ia an Luke the evangelist, there is noth- 
ing said that is materially incorrect or contradictory. It may here 
be observed, however, that St. Jude wrote an epistle to all the 
churches in the east, and particularly to the Jewish converts, cau- 
tioning them against the heresies springing up among the Christians. 
This epistle Luther called im question, because several ancients 
doubted it. The tradition of the Catholic church. however makes it 
of divine and unquestionable authority, and it is only on this tes- 
timony that Protestants can receive it as inspired. Of St. Barna- 
bas, Fox writes thus: ‘He was a native of Cyprus, but of Jewish 
‘parents: the time of his death is wncertain, but it, is supposed to 
‘be about the year of Christ '73;' and his. festival, is kept on the 
‘11th of June.’ Now the time. of this saint’s death is as certain 
as that of the others which Fox has recorded, but we shall have to 
speak of this matter by and by. Fox concludes the account of all 
these saints with stating that ‘his festival is observed,’ ‘the com- 


‘memoration of this apostle,’ ‘the anniversary of his martyr-. 


‘dom,’ ‘his death is commemorated,’ or ‘the church commemo- 
‘rates,’ &c. on such a day; but in those which follow, the comme- 
morations, and observances and festivals are omitted. ‘That the 
church did not stop commemorating the saints:and martyrs, with the 
apostles and evangelists, we think is clearly demonstate hy the 
extract we have just given from the poem by St. Paulinus who lived 
about the middle of the fourth century, and was bishop of Nola. 
This writer affirms, that beside the chiefs Peter and Paul, the church, 
spread over innumerable nations, venerated an immense multitude 
of martyrs, then deposited in the catacombs of Rome. Now this 
church could be no other than the Catholic church, because no other 
existed that venerated the relics of saints and martyrs, ‘The Ca- 
tholics of this day are reproached by the editors of John Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs for being superstitious, because they practice what the 
primitive Christians practised: consequently the primitive Chris- 
tians were not Protestants, nor were the martyrs of those times 
Protestant martyrs. 
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THE FIRST PRIMITIVE PERSECUTION UNDER NERO. 


__ ‘Tux first persecution in the primitive ages of tHE cHURCH,’ writes 
the martyrologist, ‘ was begun by that cruel tyrant Nero Domitius, 
‘the sixth emperor of Rome, and A. D. 67. ‘his monarch reigned 
‘for the space of five years with tolerable credit to himself, but then 


‘gave way to the greatest extravagancy of temper, and to the most 
‘atrocious barbarities.’ As an instance of the mildness of his dis-_ 


position, on first assuming the purple, history records of him, that 
once when he was about to sign an order for the death of a con- 
demned person, he cried out with compassion, ‘I wish I could not 
‘write.’ He had for his instructors, S a and Burrhus the prefect 
moderation of temper is 
chiefly attributed. But both these teachers connived at an adulterous 
intercourse which Nero had entered into when under their guidance, 
so defective was the virtue of the best of the heathen philosophers; 
and to this indulgence of the passions may be laid those infamous 
debaucheries and that barbarity of heart which stained the succeed- 
ing years of Nero. Besides the cruelties he inflicted on the Chris- 
tians, he caused his mother to be slain in the year 68, put to death 
his wife Octavia, and cut off the heads of almost all the illustrious 
men of the empire. ‘Among other diabolical outrages,’ says the 
Book of Martyrs, ‘he ordered that the city of Rome should be set 
‘on fire, which was done by his officers, guards, and servants. 
‘ While the city was in flames he went up to the tower of Mecenas, 
‘ played upon his harp, sung the song of the burning of ‘Troy, and 
* declared, ‘* That he wished the ruin of all things before his death.” 
‘ Among the noble buildings burnt was the circus, or place appropri- 
‘ated to horse races; it was half a mile in length, of an oval form, 
‘with rows of seats rising above each other, and capable of receiv- 
‘ing, with ease, upwards of 100,000 spectators. Many other pa- 
‘laces and houses were consumed; and several thousands of the 
‘ people perished in the flames, were smothered, or burned beneath 
“the ruins. ‘This dreadful conflagration continued several days; 
‘ when Nero, finding that his conduct was greatly blamed, and a se- 
‘vere odium east upon him, determined to lay the whole upon the 
‘ Christians, at onee to excuse himself, and have an opportunity of 
‘witnessing new cruelties. ‘The barbarities exercised upon the 
‘ Christians, during the first persecution, were such as even excited 
‘the commiseration of the Romans themselves. Nero even refined 
‘upon cruelty, and contrived all manner of punishments for the 
‘Christians. In particular he had some sewed up in the skins of 
‘ wild beasts, and then worried by dogs till they expired; and others 
‘dressed in shirts made stiff by wax, fixed to axle trees, and set on 
‘fire in his gardens. ‘This persecution was general throughout the 
‘whole Roman empire;, but it rather increased than diminished the 
‘spirit of Christianity.’ The fire lasted six days together, and of 
fourteen wards or quarters of the city, only four escaped. Of the 
tortures practised on the Christians, Juvenal says, 
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«Death +e their doom, on stakes impaPd upright, 


*Smear’d o’er with wax, and set on fire to light 
©The streets, and make a dreadful blaze by night.’ 


Now, if the present editors of Fox’s Book of Martyrs consider 
this conduct of Nero, in charging the primitive Christians with set- 
ting fire to Rome, to cast the odium upon them, as base and infa- 
mous; what, we ask, can they think of the ‘ Protestant ascendency- 
‘men,’ in Charles the second’s reign, who as basely attempted to fix 
the dreadful fire of London, in 1666, on the Catholics, in order to 
excite the hatred of the ignorant multitude against them? Nay, 
more than this, these Christian calumniators raised a monumental 
pillar to commemorate the dire calamity, and round the pedestal of 
this column they placed the following inscription: ‘ THIS PILLAR Is 
‘SET UP IN PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE OF THE BURNING OF ‘THIS 
* PROTESTANT CITY, BY THE POPISH FACTION, IN SEPTEMBER, A. D., 


* 1666, FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION ‘AND | 


‘OF OLD ENGLISH LIBERTY, AND FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF POPE- 
* RY AND sLAvery.’—T'hus, without a shadow of a shade of proof, 
did these Protestants aceuse their Catholic neighbours of setting 
fire to the city of London, when it was evidently a stroke of the 
Divine hand; and they next erect a monument to perpetuate the 
slander to future ages. Was ever any thing so cruelly unjust, so 
shamefully illiberal? We have given a representation of this mark 
of bigotry and intolerance, which we consider far more disgraceful 
to Protestant Christians than to Roman heathens. Nero falsely 
charged the Christians with his own infamous deed, that he might 
have a pretext for his cruelties; so did the Protestants under Eliza- 
beth and the Stuarts forge plots and raise false reports against the 
Catholics, to give a kind of colour to their clamours for persecuting 
those whom they named Papists. When James the second came 
to the throne, he, being a Catholic, had the infamous and lying in- 
scription erased; but such was the fury, such the bigotry of those 
days,.that it was again inscribed on the pillar in the reign of Wil- 
liam the third, and remains to this day a striking and incontestible 
memorial of the intolerant and calumniating spirit of ‘ Protestant- 
‘ ascendency.’ 

It may here be asked, surely there were some grounds for the 
charge thus publicly and lastingly made against the Catholics? We 
have said that there was not a shadow of a proof; and that we may 
not be accused of contenting ourself with bare assertion, we will 
refer the reader to Rapin’s History of England, the author of which 
being a Calvinist, was a writer by no means favourable to Catho- 
lies. Rapin says, ‘ Men failed not to give a scope to their imagi- 
‘nation, and to form conjectures upon the causes and authors of this 
‘fire. The pious and religious ascribed it to the just vengeance of 
« Heaven, on a city, where vice and immorality reigned so openly 
‘and shamefully, and which had not been sufficiently humbled by 
‘the raging pestilence of the foregoing year. Some again, as I 
‘have said, ascribed this misfortune to the malice of the republi- 
‘cans: others to the Papists. And there were some so bold, as 
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‘even to suspect the king and the duke of York. oft though se- 
‘veral suspected persons were imprisoned, it was not possible to 
‘discover, or prove that the baker’s house, where this dreadful ca- 
‘lamity first broke out, was fired on purpose. However, [one Ro- 
‘bert Hubert] a French Hugunot, native of Rouen, and a lunatic, 
‘ confessing himself guilty of this fact, was condemned and execut- 
‘ed. But it appeared afterwards, by testimony of the master of 
‘the ship, who brought~him from France, that though he was land- 
‘ed at the time, he did not arrive in London till two days after the 
‘fire began. It is pretended, likewise, that a Dutch boy, ten years 
‘of age, confessed that his father and himself had thrown fire-balls 
‘into the baker’s house, through a window that stood open. But, 
‘besides the objection which may be made to this testimony, from 
‘the boy’s age, there must have been some circumstance in his nar- 
‘rative not agreeable to the fact, since it was not thought proper to 
‘make a. further inquiry. Perhaps this was only a groundless 
‘report.’ 

‘The continuator of Baker’s Chronicle makes the following ob- 
servations on this remarkable visitation of Divine vengeance: “But 


- ‘a question here arises, which having been so much canvassed, it is 


3 Se to make some notice of, which is this; whether this fire 

‘were the sole effect of the will of Heaven, or whether the wick- 
‘edness of men was the instrument of Providence to bring on this 
‘ dismal calamity. ‘To prove the latter, it has been observed, that 
‘the extent and violence of the fire was so great, and it seemed to 
‘break out in so many different places, as makes it hardly credible 
‘ that it should have prevailed so far, and after that manner, against 
‘the vigorous opposition made to it, had not the mischief been pro- 

‘pagated by some other cause than its own strength. It is certain 
‘besides, that there were some persons of the republican party ac- 
‘cused of such a design, and executed for it not long before, namely 
‘John Rathbone, an old army colonel, and some others of the same 
‘stamp, who were. convicted of a design to kill the king, and over- 
‘throw the government; to effect-which, they had agreed to set fire 
‘tothe city of London in several places: and had pitched on the 
‘third of September for the day. There was also one Hubert, a 


‘French reputed Papist, who acknowledged himself guilty of the 


‘same, and was hanged, by his own confession, no other evidence 
‘ appearing against him. On the other side, though the devastation 
‘made by the fire was so’ prodigious, yet the causes that propagated 

“it were so numerous and powerful, as to seem commensurate 
‘enough to the mischief done. ‘The vehemence of the wind, the 
‘oldness and dryness of the houses, and the narrowness of the 
‘streets, have been above touched on; and it is no great wonder that 
‘the fire should become very fierce, when it had so great helps. 
‘ And though its breaking out in houses at a great distance from those 
‘ that were on fire, seems to intimate that it was industrious can 
‘ried on; yet it is in truth no more than often happens upon the 
‘like occasions. When the town of Warwick was burnt about thirty 

‘years ago, several persons, who thinking themselves safe, went 
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‘ out to assist their neighbours, found their houses burnt down in 
* their absence; wind being extremely high, and scattering the 
‘flakes of fire to such great distances, as could not have been ima- 
* gined, till it was found by that fatal experiment. And ina late fire 
“in London, a like accident happened; ‘a low shed, at the length of 
“a middling street from a house that-was burning, being-set on fire 
“by some flaming matter carried thither by a high wind, as happen- 
‘ed within the writer’s knowledge. As to Hubert, the man appeared 
“to be not very well in his senses; so that, what he said, cannot be 
‘depended on. “Nor does~-it seem likely that those of Rathbone’s 
‘ party should venture on it, after so many of their accomplices were 
‘put out of the way, and their scheme, no doubt, utterly disjointed. 
‘ For these reasons, and because no solid evidence appears to prove 
‘the contrary, it seems most reasonable to incline to the favourable 
‘side, and to look upon this fire'as the act of Providence, intended 
‘as a punishment to those times, and a happiness to our own; the 
‘beauty, regularity and healthfulness of the new city remaining to 
‘ours, and as we may hope, to many distant ages; while the loss 
‘and calamity of the old one, was confined to a very few years after’ 
‘this signal disaster happened.’ . 7 

Dr. Burnet, it is true, in his History of his Own Times, to give 
some countenance to the diabolical inscription, for he was a bisho 
and a sly courtier, has a vague story of one Grant, a ee 
procured himself to be chosen a member of the New River c 
ny, that he might stop the water at the commencement of the fire; 
but Higgins, in his Historical Remarks, proves, from dates, that 
Grant was not a member at the time of the fire, and that, had he 
been so, he did not possess the power in question. And now let 
the reader compare the accounts of the above historians with the in- 
scription itself; let him recollect that the author of the inscription 
was aman (Sir Patience Ward) convicted of perjury; and then let 
him candidly say, whether the conduct of ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ 
towards the Catholics, only a century and a half ago, was not more 
shameful and atrocious than that of Nero towards the primitive Ca- 
tholies at the birth of Christianity? : 

Of the martyrs. that suffered under Nero, Fox observes, ‘ Besides 
‘St. Paul and St. Peter, many others, whose names have not been 
* transmitted to posterity, and who were some of their converts and 
‘ followers, suffered; the facts concerning the principal of whom 
‘we shall proceed to deseribe.’ He then mentions Erastus, the 
chamberlain of Corinth; Aristarchus, the Macedonian; and 'Trophi- 
mus, an Ephesian, as converts of St. Paul, and snattyrs for the 
faith. He also notices Ananias, bishop of Damascus, who, he says, 
‘is celebrated in the sacred writings for being the person who cured 
‘St. Paul of the blindness with which he was struck by the amaz- 


‘te brightness which appened at his conversion. He was one of 


- 


70, and was martyred at the city of Damascus. After his 

* death a Christian church was built over the place of his burial, 

‘which is now converted into a Turkish mosque.’ And he records 

¢ the martyrdom. of another saint, in these words: ‘ Joseph, com- 
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30 
* monly wealted Barsabas, was a primitive disciple, and is usually 
«deemed one of the seventy. He was, in some degree, related to 
‘the Redeemer; and he became a candidate, together with Matthias, 
‘to fill the vacant place of Judas Iscariot. _ The ecclesiastical wri- 
‘ters make very little other mention of him; -but Papius informs” 
“us, that he was once compelled to drink poison, which did not do 
‘him theJea, jury, agreeable to the promise of the Lord, to those 
‘who believe in him. He was, during his life, a zealous preacher 
‘of the gospel; and having received many insults from the Jews, at 
‘length obtained martyrdom, being murdered by the Pagans in 
« Judea.’ sae } week 
Such is the account given by John-Fox, and_we beg the reader’s 
attention to the remarks we shall now offer upon it. In the first 
place, he gives us no authority for his, pretended facts, nor have 
we been able to-trace any particulars of the martyrdom of the first 
three personages he has named in the ecclesiastical accounts of 
Echard, Butler, and others.” Of Ananias he speaks with much cer- 
ainty, though little is known of him; except what is recorded in the 
oe of the apostles. We cannot find that he is placed in the Ro- 
man martyrology, though the Greeks give him a place in ‘their ca- 
lendar. ‘That no positive records were preserved of him is clear 
from St. Augustin speaking of him ‘with doubt; which would not 
have been the case had this Ananias,been one of the principal suf- 


this Protestant martyrologist, ‘a Christian church was built over 
‘ the place of his burial, which is now converted into a Turkish 
‘mosque.’ And this account, we presume, i suficient to gain cre- 
dit with a Protestant, though a-Catholic, who is repeatedly charged 
with being credulous and superstitious, would require some dates 
and authorities before he would believe it. , Taking the time of the 
death of Ananias to be in the last year of the reign of Nero, that 
is, in the year 68, nearly six hundred years must have transpired 
before the Turks obtained possession of Damascus. JVhen then 
was this church built? And by whom? ‘The gazetteers tell us that 
there are about 2000 mosques in Damascus, the most stately of 
which was a Christian church; but to whom it was dedicated they 
do not.mention, ‘That churches were raised to the memory of the 
martyrs, by the primitive Christians, in honour of God, we do not 
doubt; because we know it was the custom with them, as it. is with 
Catholics now, though not so among Protestants; neither do we 
doubt that the Turks appropriated these churches to their own use, 
after they had overpowered the Christians; as. the Protestants, in 
queen Elizabeth’s time, took possession of the Catholic churches 
raised in memory of the saints; but we doubt the accuracy of Fox’s 
statement with regard to Ananias, since he has produced no authori- 
ty, and we can find no account of } im. in the most esteemed works 
by Catholic authors. . 4, 

We have then only bare assertion for this detail, and the c 
due to Fox’s unverified statements we will now make appear. 
seph, commonly'called Barsabas, is ‘ usally deemed,’ he says, one 
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— Nero, as Fox reckons him. ‘After his death,’ writes,- 
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of the seventy. ‘The ecclesiastical writers,’ he continues, ‘make 
* ver) le other ention of him,’ than that he wa n some de- 
gree, related»to the Redeemer, and became a candidate with’ Mat- 


thias for the vacant apostleship; yet we are told, with great confi- 
dence, that * he was during his life a zealous preacher of the gos- 
‘pel.’» Now, reader, this Joseph, commonly called Barsabas, is the 
same person Fox has reeorded as a martyr, under the name of St. 
Barnabas, the detail. of whose martyrdom we have a little before 
stated in Fox’s words. In the aceount given by him of St. Barna- 
bas there is not a word of his having been a candidate with St. Mat- 
thias to succeed Judas, yet he is placed last with the apostles, and 


his festival is admitted to be kept on the 11th of June, which the ; 


_ Catholics do*to this day. .St. Barnabas was not one of the twelve 
ehosen apostles, but is styled so by the primitive fathers, and com- 
morated as such by the Catholic church; but how came Fox to 


put him there? He was ‘first called Joses, or Joseph,.and was one 


of the first, and chief of the'seventy, disciples of our Saviour; but 
after the ascension of Christ, the apostles changed his name ‘to Bar- 
nabas. Fox, speaking of this apostle, under'the name of Barsabas 

says the ecclesiastical writers make very little mention of him yet 
it will be seen by a reference to the acts of the apostles, that he is 
frequently spoken of there as’ the companion.of St. Paul in many 
of his travels, as the latter also testifies in some of his’ epistles. 
St. Barnabas is-said to have introduced, St. Paul to the apeetlagge- 
ter and James, on his coming to Jerusalem three years after his eon- 
version. He is also mentioned in the acts of the apostles, chapter 
iv. verse 6, as being t of the new converts who sold all they 
had and lived in common. ‘And Joseph, who was surnamed of the. 
‘apostles Barnabas, (which 






is, by interpretation, the Son of Con-' 
“solation) a Levite, a Cyprian born, where, he had a piece of land, 


*sold it, and brought the price, and laid it before the feet of the 
‘apostles.’ So far, too, were the ecclesiastical writers from making © 


little mention of him, that many authors wrote of him, namely, Si- 
gisbertus, in his book de Viris illustribus; Eusebius in +his Eecle- 
siastical History; St. Jerom_in his work de Viris alludribus; St. 
Isidore in his book of the Lives of the Fathers; and venerable Bede, 
in his Retractions. The Rev. Mr. Butler, in his account of this 
saint’s life, says, ‘ Alexander, a monk of Cyprus in the sixth age, 
‘hath written an account of his death, in which he relates, that the 
“faith having ‘made great progress. in Cyprus, by the assiduous 
‘ preaching, edifying example, and, wonderful miracles of this apos- 
‘tle, it happened that certain inveterate Jews, who had persecuted 
‘the holy man in Syria, came to Salamis, and stirred up many pow- 
‘erful men in that city bythe him. The saint was taken, roughly 
f 










‘handled, and insulted e mob, and after many torments stoned 
‘to death. The remains of St. Barnabas were found near: the city 


‘of Salamis, with a copy’ of the zospel of St. Matthew, in Hebrew, | 


id upon his breast, written with St. Barnabas’s own hand. ‘The 
as sent to the emperor Zeno, in 485, as Theodorus Lector 
(Theod. Lect. ii. p. 557, Suidas, &c.) We can find no 


= i 


REVIE W OF woms « * 
Fox's story of this saint being compelled t to drink poi- 
son; 1 it appears from the testimony: of this monk of yprus, 
that his Ss took place in that island, and not in Judea, as John 
Fox states. St. Barnabas is represented by St. Joh ysostdm 
and all antiquity, as a man of a beautifal and venerable aspect, and 
of a majestic presence. So much for John Fox’s tale, that ecclesi- 
astical sae very little account of him. 
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THE SECOND PRIMITIVE: PERSECUTION UNDER 
4 yt DOMITTIAN. 


Te tumults and disorders which occurred in the Roman empire 
under the emperors Galha, Otho, and Vitellius, and the merciful dis- 
position of Vespasian and ‘Titus, gave ‘péace to the Christians till 
Domitian succeeded to the purple, who exceeded in cruelty the first 
persecutor of the church, Nero, and was detestable to all men on 
uccount of the brutality ee ferociousness of his manners. It is re- 
ated of him, that, in the beginning of his reign, he was accustom- 

ed to amuse himself: in his closet with catching flies, and -sticking 
them with'a sharp bodkin: Suetonius and Eusebius record, that he 
debauched his own niece, and impiously took the titles of God and . 
Lord. In the year 95, this tyrant issued fresh edicts throughout 
c the empire against the Christians, by which many fell victims to his 
barbarity, and crowned themselyes with a glorious martyrdom.— ° 
John Fox tells us, that he commanded all ‘ the lineage of David. to. 
‘ be extirpateds’ but, as usual, he gives us no reference to authenti- 
cate his story. He then goes on,—‘ Two Christians were brought 
‘ before him, accused of ‘being of the tribe of Judah, and line of 
“* David; but, from their answers, he despised them as idiots, and 
‘ duieted them according.’ Who these Christians were, We are 
not told, nor have-we any reason stated why Domitian should have 
a greater antipathy to Christians, descended. from David, than from. 
Pontius Pilate.or Herod: however, we cannot help remarking, that 
this conduct, on the part of the Roman emperor, forms.a striking 
oontrast to that of ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ in Charles the second’s 
reign. ~ We haye it from Rapin and Baker, that a poor fellow, a lu- 
natic, a reputed Papist, but a French Huguenot, was condemned 
and executed upon no other evidence than his own confession, —the 
confession of a madman—for setting fire ) London—while Fox as- 
sures us, thagethe most merciless of the Roman tyrants: had justice 
enough to despise, and dismiss two Christians because he. perceived 
they were idiots. ‘ Oh! the times and the manners!’ Again, he 
_ says, ‘a law was made, ‘¢ That n istian, once brought before the 
‘ tribunal, should be exempted rom pun ment without renouncing 
: his religion.” > Did John Fox’s master, the protector Somerset, 
is mistress, the virgin Elizabeth, borrow their svstem of legis 
1 from oe when they poets laws compelling Cat 
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the ch aa'by law established, by which they wo ave re- 
nounced their religion?. The martyrologist continues, During 
* this reign inere were a variety of tales, composed in order-to in- 
‘jure the Christians. Among other falsehoods they were accused 


“of indecent nightly meetings, of a rebellious turbulent spirit: of 
* being inimical to the Roman empire, of murdering their children, 
‘and of being cannibals; and at this time,’such was the infatuation 
‘of the Pagans, that if famine, pestilence, or earthquakes, afflicted 
‘any of the Roman provinces, thesé calamities were-said to be the 
‘manifestations of the divine wrath occasioned. by their impieties. 
‘ These persecutions increased the number of informers; and many, 


‘for the sake of gain, swore away the lives of the innocent. ‘When _ 


‘any Christians.were brought before the magistrates a test oath was 


‘ proposed; when, if they refused to take it, death was pronounced 


‘against them; and if they ‘confessed themsélves Christians, the 
“sentence was the same.” *: + 


‘On reading this statement of Fox, of the situation of the primi-_ 


tive Catholic Christians under Domitian, we. were most forcibly 
-struck with the condition of the Catholics of this country in th 
reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, as bearing a strong parallel to the 
former.’ “Who has not heard of the variety of tales composed in or- 
der to injure the Catholics,_by the unprincipled. and self-interested 
ministers of Elizabeth? Who has not heard of the falsehoods cir- 
culated of indecent. intercourses. between the secluded inhabitants 
of the monasteries, in order to find a plea for destroying them? 
What were the new enactments of treason passed for by the parlia- 
nients of Elizabeth and Stuarts, but to instil the belief that Ca- 
tholics were of a’rebellions spirit, and their principles inimical. to 
the British empire? © 
committing murder through the influence of their religion?. And the 
unfortunate, misruled, ‘and oppressed Irish, with being cannibals? 
And at the time we’are alluding to, what was-the infatuation of the 
Protestants? Did they not giye credit to the most incredible tales? 
We shall have occasion, in the course of our review, to enter more 
at large into this system of invention and infatuation, but we cannot 
refrain from here asking the reader, what he can think of the state 
of men’s minds; when they could believe that ‘an army of Papists 









‘ were training to the use of arms’ under ground;’ and that a gun-' 


* and drowning the. faithful Protestant city of London?’ Yet credi- 

bility. was given to such stories as these, as may be seen in the se- 

cond volume of Grey’s Examination of Neale’s History of the Pu- 

ritans. Search the rent parliament, and you will find, that, 
vi 


- powder plot ‘was in progress, for ‘blowing up the river Thames, 







in’many petitions presen y the Commons to Charles the first, 
the Catholics were charged with being the occasion of all public ca- 
lamities, and their’ blood consi d a remedy forall public grievan- 
ces. That of the Commons, in 1628, reduces “all public misery to 






Catholicism. ‘Then, again, as to informers swearing awa 
of the-innocent, can a’ parallel be found for the encourage- 


Vor. L—5 


Are not the Catholics now daily charged with ° 


tease. of idolatry and superstition,’ which were the terms 
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nent ven to that infamous of a formers, 


he lives of innoce fori en with the most 







swore awa) 

villany, an 1 was honoured for it vith a guard, a pensi 

title of Saviour of the Nation: 2! J! As to a test oath; w 

oath of supremacy invariably | put to the Catholic priests in Eliza- 


beth’s reign; and, on their refusing ‘to take it, were they not sen- 
tenced to death? Is there not at this day @ test oath, to keep Ca- 
‘tholics from e enjoying their hereditary and common rights? though, 
as we shall prove in this Review,.the doctrines sworn to in this test, 
as damnable and idolatrous, were believed .and taught by the mar- 
tyrs of John Fox, under the persecutions of the Roman empérors, 
and who are called by him ‘ godly.” Now, if they were idolaters, , 
+ and Protestants: on ‘taking office, at this day, under the British go- | 
~ vernment swear they were so, they could not godlys? and con- 
sequently John Fox, by calling them * godly,’ must eondemn the 
impiety of those who charge them with Lacoste that are ‘consider: 
ed as meriting eternal. perdition. : : 
_ The first.of the martyrs specified by Fox, is. Dionysius, the areo- 
Tar pagite, whom he deseribes as travelling. into Egypt -to study astro-. 
nomy, and there ‘made very particular observations on the great 
“and supernatural eclipse, which happened at ‘the time of ‘our Sa- 
* yiour’s crucifixion. «On his return to Athens, (Fox continues) he. 
‘ was highly honoured by the people, and at Jength promoted to the 
’ ' * dignity of senator of that celebrated city.’ How the martyrolo- 
gist‘came to be so well acquainted with the travels of St. Dionysius, : 
or Denis, as he is commonly. called, he does not tell us. . We have 
neither dates nor authors.’» The Rev. Alban Butler makes but little 
mention of him. - We. are informed by this author, on the authority 
_of Tillemont, that he was converted through the eloquence of: St. 
Paul, when that apostle was summoned to give an aecount of his 
doctrine in the Areopagus, at Athens, of which great council Dio- 
nysits was a distinguished, member. From Rollin’s Ancient His- 
. por and Potter’s Antiquities ‘of Greece, we learn that the Areopa- 
us was.so called from the Hill. of Mars, without the walls of 
thens, where it assembled. | ‘The number of members was not lim- 
when it sometimes’ consisted of two or three hundred; though, 
hen first instituted, there were only seven.’ For a- considerable 
d, no one was allowed to be a member of this council, who 


tas ere the office of og oe of the common- 
A; n 








; nor was any one to be adopt hose morals were not of 
he strictest and most irreproachable character. . Its meetings were 
always ‘in the night, and the severity of its proceedings made 
its judgments extremely dreaded, while its decisions were looked 
‘> upon by the people as oracles. ‘Though Plato is said to have dread- 
ed the examination of his theorie this council of sages, St. P:ul 
| peared before it with an one ed courage, and explained tre 


a truths of | ay mid pe with an eloquence that charmed the 
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and philosophy. Many of them-were moved . 

and sublimity of the new doctrine, and the marks 

“DIVINE » mission with which St. Paul ngs Sis mnimselt ; 
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st, Dionysius, one of the most garned and 
us assembly, ech ea convert. | 
of Athens by Si aul, and 


the city, which h aw so long witnes 
_ virtues even when a Pagans ‘The conversion’of this great man 
woereys a’ strong proof, we think, of the. divine essen e of true re- 
oes That Dionysius was not a Protestant martyr, we consider 
demonstrated by his body being sent »by pope Innocent the 
third i the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, where it is held in great 
veneration. This abbey is. the burial place of the:kings of France. 
_Nicomedes, whom Fox calls, ‘a Christian of some distinction at 
* Rome,’ was a hol Priest, and consequently a.Catholic 5 martyr.— 
The next mention 2d are ‘Protasious and Gervasius, who, the -mar- 
martyred, at Milan; but the ‘particular circum- 
g their deaths are not’ recorded.’ ~ This is very 
true, but John had better have passed these two marty rs over in si- 
lence, as he had nothing to record of them. St. Ambrose, ithe emi- 
nent and learned bishop of Milan, style these saints. the protomar- 
tyrs of Milan, and says they were beheaded for the faith. St. Aus- 
tin, both in his 22d° book Of the City of God, (c. viii.) and in his: 
Confessions (I. i ix:.e,’7, ,) makes mention of ees martyrs, and states 
that many miracles were performed at their tomb, which is confirm- 














+ stances attendin ge 


ed by St. Ambrose: “That they were not Protestant martyrs is clear - 


by churches being raised to their memory in Catholic countries, 
and their festival being commemorated by. the Catholic. ohyich on 
» the 19th of June. 
~~ We have but one other martyr recorded by] Fox ‘under thie perse- 
cutign, ~ 3 is St. Timothy, the beloved disciple of St. Paul, and - 
bishop « pkesus. He gives a pretty correct account of the tra- 
vels of this saint, and details the ,manner of his death as follows: 
“ At this perio (A. D. 97) the Pagans were about to celebrate a feast 


“called Catagogion, the rincipal ceremonies of which were;that the ° 


.* people should carry. sticks in their hands, go masked, and bear about 
‘the streets the images of their gods. When Timothy. met the pro- 
* cession, he severely. reproved them for their idolatry, which so éxas- 

* perated them, that they fell upon him with theiriclubs, and beat him 
‘in so- dreadful a manner, that. he expired of the bruises two ‘days 
‘ after” This martyrdom of St. Timothy ought not to be placed v 
the persecution of Do ian, as it occurred under the reign of his suc- 
cessor Nerva. “Wem if y in whi 
the relation is ‘giyen. The Pagans *were about to celebrate a ea 
whereas ‘it appears they were actually celebrating it. Agai 
the ceremonies was to carry sticks, which are afterwards | 
into clubs. * Such is the Fox tells his tales, and yet the. yea 
unbounded credit has hit been given to. him. by the people of 
this country. ’The real fact is a gathered from the writings of 

Eusebius, St. Jerom, St. Isi _ the people of » 
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oe 
a club of iron in the other: 


they met, and frequently woth S 0 as to ¢ 
‘of the parties. For this the | ne Mees shai 
them, saying, the god who wal pleased with such sa s was no 


god. He also recommended themyto abandon the worship of Diana 
and adore the true’God. . This conduct the. Soh cay ne and 
stoned. him to death. «The Catholic church to this day commemo- 
rates his festival on’ the 24th of January, the day on which he was 
martyred, so that Timothy was not a Protestant saint and martyr. 
We must here mention that, by Domitian’s orders, St. John the 
apostle and: evangelist, was put into a cauldron of boiling oil, with- 
out the Latin gate at Rome, but came out t ; After this mi- 
cle hé was banished to Patmos, sma nd of the Spa- 
Whee, only five miles ‘in circumference, ote the Apoca- 
lypse-or Book of Revelations. In ‘the earl: ‘hristianity, as 
‘at the present day, there were persons who the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. ‘These were Jewish converts, the chief of whom 
were Ebion, Cerinthus, and Nicholas of Antioch.’ ‘To confute and 
silence these heretical declaimers, St. John wrote his gospel, at the 
- request of the bishops of Asia. ‘In this undertaking he did not write 
that every individual might put what construction he pleased upon 
his words, but to de clare what was the true ‘faith which had already 
been delivered, and to give a circumstantial account of some facts 
in the life'of. our Saviour, which the other evangelists’ had omitted, 
thereby to prove that none but God could have performed such ex- 









iraordinary things. St. John also wrote three epistles, one to all the - 


Catholics in general,, the second to a certain lady, whom he styles 
‘ the lady elect,’ and the third to one Gaius... The effect of all these 
is, to shew. the certainty of the Catholic faith, and to exhort them 
to'continue steadfast to the things which they had heard taught by 
him and the other apostles. ¢ ‘Thai which. you’ have heard: from 
‘ the beginning (he says) let it abide in you.’ . (Ist epist. ii. 243) 
«This isthe commandment, that as you have Aeard from the'begin- 
tning you walk in the same, because many seducers are gone out 
“into the world.’ (2d epist. 6, '7:) ‘The heathens admired the sub- 
limity of St. John’s diction, and a. Platonist, speaking of what was 
Sigyion in his gospel of the majesty of the divine Word, that is: of 
sus Christ, said if ought, to.be engraved. in. letters of. gold, -an 
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the ‘pittoriapiaitivas this 
; in which he defends, 
He divides this work 


56 uit, of note, that Jos 
ished his two books against Appio 
uch erudition, his Jewish Antiquities. 


* into'20 tomes, in the 18th of which. chapter 4th, is. the following 


striking ‘testimony of the’ miracles of hrist: ‘There was about 
“that time one’ Jesus, a wise man; if at least a man he: ‘may be 
‘called. ' He was a great worker of miracles, and teacher of such 

en, as would readily embrace the truth,'and had many’ followers, 
‘ath Jews and Gentiles. This was the famous Christ, who. upon 
ccusation of the. princes. and great men of our nation was cru- 
‘ cified by Z nt ried and yet those that first loved him did not 
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him; for he appeared to them the third. day alive agai in, as 


old by several prophets, with other wonders that he 
the race of ‘of Ch ns, who. are so called from a. 










hit hi 
‘Josephus was eal the vey year of Caius Calfgula, and was a 

great commander for the J ews against Vespasian, to nore he after- 

watds submit od and became a great favourite. : : 

s 8 sy, ; | et inti : 
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THE THIRD PR IVE PERSECU TION UNDER THE 

oe ae AN EMPERORS. ROPE 


by Fox to his aceount 6 the third settee 
eution which n church had to-suffer.’ He says, ‘ Be- 
“tween the sé | the third. Roman persecution was but one year. 
* Upon Nerva succeeding Domitian, he»gave a respite to the Chris- 
“*tians; but reigning only thirteen months, his successor ‘Trajan, in 
* the tenth year of his reign, and in A. D. 108, began the third per- 
“secution against them.’ “Before we proceed any further, let us ex- 
a this short account here given. The Christians, we are told, 
aly one year of peace; and then it is directly stated that the 
cution did’ not begin till the fenth year of ‘Trajan, and* that he 
’ might convey" some air of authority, he’ mentions the year, namely 
108. But if the persecution did not begin till the tenth year of 
“Trajan’s. reign, and Nerva. reigned thirteen months, have we not, 
_ secording to Fox’s account, a period of eleven years instead of one 
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of: peace? ‘However he is not to be reliéd upon, 2s ‘we have made * 
clear, and it would have been better for him to: have avoided dates 

here; as he did in his account of the two former persecutions; 4 
for one of the martyrs: he- has. named, that is St. Ignatius, was ‘ 


f, and suffered in 107, which is a year 
before the time fixed for the commencement of the: persecution by 
Fox. He then goes on— Pli nius Secundas; a heathen philosopher 
“ wrote to the emperor, in favour of \the Christians, stating that he 

. “found nothing objectionable in their conduct; and that ‘ the whole 
“sum of their error consisted in this, that they were wont at certain 


condemned’ by Trajan ‘him: elf 















a times appointed, to meet beforeday, and to. sing certain hymns to = 
‘one Christ their God to cdrfederate among them » 
‘abstain from all theft y and adultery; to keep t ats 

’ *and to defraud no man: 1 done, then to depart for that ey 
‘and afterwards. to resort again to take meat in companies nt = 
‘both men and women, one with another, and yet without any act ‘2 


“of. evil.’ ‘To this epigrig Teayan returned this’ indecisive answer: 
_«« That Christians ought not to be sought-after, but when brought be- 
‘fore the magistracy they should be punished.” Provoked by this 
“reply, Tertullian exclaimed, “ confused sentence! he would not 
«have them sought for as innocent men, and yet would have them 
‘ punished as guilty.”” ‘[The-emperor’s incoherent ans yer, however, 
occasioned the persecution in. some measure to abate ,as his officers 


a 
ace 


© 
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* choose to wrest iil own. mea a p—T 
‘wrote to Jerusalem, and gave orde1 te the s 
‘David; in consequence of which, all ie could — found of that 
‘race were put to death. About this period. (he. adds) the emperor 
‘'Trajan was-succeeded by Adrian; -who continu ed the | persecution: 
‘ with the greatest rigour.’ ea hae 
How men, who consider themselves so , superic in point of. wis- 
dom and knowledge, to those who believe in the Catholic faith, should 
be so easily imposed upon by such’a random relation as this, is truly 
‘2 matter of astonishment. “And yet this ‘wo k of John Fox’ has 














Ve are told by the 
Whole that ‘about ¢his period, the em Trajan was sue- 
“ ceeded by Adrian.’ Now what are we to understand by the two 
words ‘ this period?’—The only time stated in the passages quoted 
is, the year 108, but Trajan reigned nine years and a half after that 
date; and Adrian*twenty-two years all but one month. The most. 
authentic historians relate that Trajan_ relented his cruelties. before 
his death, and Adrian did not issue any fresh edicts, nor did the 
church suffer- ‘grievously until the latter emperor had: filled the i im- 
perial throne eight years. —The occasion ofthe revival of the per- 
secution by Adrian, i is stated by Echard to have been occasioned by 


_ the infamous lives of the Gnosties and other heretics, who bearing 


also the name of Christians, brought odiim and scandal on the pro- 


' fessors of the true faith. , But we must return to the martyrologist’s 


account. of Trajan’ s duplicity. He says, that ‘while the persécu-. 
‘tion raged Plinius Secundus, @ heathen philosopher, wrote.to the 
“emperor in favour of the. Christians.’ Now John Fox must be a - 
very ignorant or a very impudent writer, for this Plinius Secundus, 
the heathen philosopher, was no: less a personage than Pliny the 
yootier e governor of the Roman pre vinces of Pontus and. By- . 
thinia, so called to distinguish hi m his unéle, Pliny the natu- 
talist. Thus we see Fox confounding the nephew with the uncle, 
as we proved him, in page 31, making. fwo martyrs out of one 
person. In these provinces, it appears, the Christian religion 
hed spread with ‘astonishing rapidity, and its professors were so 
eager to lay down their lives in support of the Divine Truths, 
‘that Pliny was at a loss how ‘to act towards them. He there- 
fore consulted Trajan by letter, and besides the honourable testi-, 
mony given by this heathen governor to Christian morality, to the 
progress of Christianity, and the undaunted courage of its prose-. 
lytes, he a so gives an account ‘of the apostasy of others, who were 
base enough to blaspheme. the Saviour of the world, and sactifice to 
idols, to escape a little transitory pain.—* While these things went 
“on in this manner,’ writes this governor of ‘Trajan, ‘ the error, as 
‘is usual, Spreading farther, several cases occurred. . A libel was 

« put into my hands with a list of several persons by name accused 
“of Christianism; who when ‘they denied, that they either were or 
‘ had been Christians, and in my presence innonod the gods, and 






~ 
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> wine and incense to your statue,'which for that purpose 
ommanded to be brought ith the images of the ches and 
ursed C} ist, they say, one can never force a 
to do,I dismissed them. Others accused,, said 
Christians, but had left off being such, some of 
‘them these th ars, some a great many years ago, and one no 
‘less than tw e years, All these adored your image, the sta: 
‘tues of the gods, and also eursed Christ.’ But though these un- 
happy persons forsook the truth, through fear or interest,,or some 
other worldly motive, yet Pliny says, they bore witness ‘to the pu- 
ritySekeehe rites and ceremonies of the true religion. 

Fox and his editors 
answer above, but his 








‘they had bee 


ame the duplicity shewn by Trajan in his’ 
uct is not more blameable than that pur- 
sued by Prote deney-men. Indeed, the situation of the 
Catholics unde estant-ascendency’ in this country, forms a 
striking similarity to that of the primitive Christians under Pagan 
ascendency. ~In the reign of Elizabeth, such was the terror excited 


by the penal laws against Catholics;.that many -were induced to 
ctice occasional conformity. to the new church service to save 
thai livés andvestates. . When taken up. before the magistrates’ they 
had only to. forswear their conscience, by taking the oath of supre- 
and, like the apostate Christians before ‘Pliny, they were dis- 







macy . 
ee ‘Even at this day, let'a Catholic, ever so immoral and 


wicked in his life, but renounce what are called the errors of pope-. 
ry, and he instantly becomes a good Protestant, whilst his apostasy 
is trumpeted forth in all the public prihts-as a circumstance worthy 


of praise. When the Catholics petition to be placed upon the same 


civil equality as their neighbours, being now in a state of debase- 
ment, exclusively on account of’ their religious doctrines, are they. 
not answered by ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ that they have perfect. 


freedom of conscience ‘and perfect toleration, though they a pun- _ 


munities for exercisi » free- 
ay. to this system of duplicity, 
- Tertullian:—‘ O confused and’ 


ished with the loss of thei 
dom of conscience?’ What 
*but in words similar to thos 






‘unjust sentence! you make the crime’ to punish the person; and | 
_‘ when he solicits to be relieved from this punishment, you tell him | 


«he is-not in a state of infliction!’ -Oh! admirable ‘ Protestant-as- 
Serpehey? ii tee ye I tobe oe 

. But let us now look to the martyrs recorded by John Fox, under 
this persecution. ~The, first is thus stated:—‘ Phocas, bishop of 
‘ Pontus, refusing to sacrifice to Neptune,-was, by the immediate 
‘érder of Trajan,,cast first into a hot lime-kiln, and, being drawn 
‘from thence, was thrown into a scalding bath, till he expired.’— 
We might suppose that the hot lime-kiln was sufficient to cause 


~ death tothe martyr, without the sealding ‘bath; unless, indeed, he 


_ was, a i in the’ first. instance, by the hand, of Ominipotence. 
. We i 


. - 


ave seen that St. John the evangelist was preserved without 


injury in the ¢auldron of boiling oil; not that he mig t immediately — 


undergo death by a different mode, but that he might live to bear 
testimony to'the divine Truths he was commissioned by God: to 


oe 


- Butler’s Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, &c., an account of S 
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teach, The ie absurd. on the face of it, for certainly some 
reason should have been given for the martyr’s escape from the first 
torture said to Rave been inflicted. But what will the reader say; 
when he is informed that‘John Fox has fallen into 2 








that the person here described as a bishop, and suffering under ‘Tra~ 
jan, by being scalded alive, was a gardener of Sinope,.in the pro- 
vince of Pontus,.who suffered about the y the tenth per- 
secution under Dioclesian, by being .behe has, according 





to his usual custom, confined himself to bare assertion; we, on the 
contrary, have examined authorities; and we find in the Rev. 

cas, collected from his panégyric, written by St. Asterius, and ano- 
ther written by St. Chrysostom, 1. ii. ed. Ben. p. 704, Ruinart. p.. 


627. This account says, ‘St: Phocas dwelt near the gate of Si-. . 
h 


‘nope, a city of Pontus, and lived by cultivating a garden, whi 
yielded him a handsome subsistence, and wherewith plentiful 
‘relieve the indigent... His house. was open to all strange 
‘travellers, who-had no lodging in the place; and, after having for 
‘many years most liberally bestowed -the fruit of his:labour on the 

‘ poor, he was found worthy also-to give his life for Christ. — ‘Though. 

‘his profession was obscure, he was well is over the whole 

‘country, by the reputation of his charity and virtue.’ “It then goes 

‘on to say, that, when a, cruel persecution was suddenly raised in the 

church, probably that.of Dioclesian in 303, Phocas was immediate;. 

ly impeached as a Christian; and’such was.the notoriety of his pre- 

tended crime, that’ he was ordered to be put to death without the 

formality of a trial, This was executed, by striking off his. head, 

under.circumstances wherein his hospitality and-courage were pecu- 

liarly displayed towards the executioners who were sént to dispatch 

him. The memory of this martyr, We are,assured, was held in the 

highest veneration by the Catholies»in the Euxine, ASgean, and 

Adriatic seasyand particularly by the sailors, who. sung hymns to. 
his honour. It is:related by St. Asterius, bishop of ‘Amasea, ab 

‘the year 400, in a discourse which he pronounced on the festival: of « 
this martyr, ‘that.a certain’ king of barbarians had sent his royal 

‘diadem, set with jewels, and his rich helmet, a present to the 


z 
. 






‘church of St. Phocas, praying the martyr to offer it to the Lord in~ 


“thanksgiving for the kingdom which his divine Majesty had be: - 
‘stowed upon him.’ St. Chrysostom, also, in one of two sermons, 
preached by him’on a great festival of this saint,,says, ‘that the 
“emperors left their palaces to reverence these relics (of St. Phocas,). 
‘and strove to share with the rest in the blessings which they pro- 
‘cure to men.’ (See Butler.) This author further states, that * the’ 
‘Greeks often style St. Phocas hiero-martyr, or sacred’ martyr; 
‘which epithet they often give to.eminent martyrs who were not 
‘bishops, as Ruinart demonstrates against Baronius,’ . From this 
account it is evidently manifest, that Fox is under a@ mistake in his 
relation: and it is. further. manifest, that the primitive. Christians 


* practised venerating the relics and invoking the prayers of the saints 


and martyrs, as Catholics do at this day;. while Protestants believe 
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gross error, and’ . 
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is. necessary » be borne in mind; as, without such a retention on 
_the side of the reader 
truth, and att the part 


and'swear such practices are damnable et This point 


be impossible for him to come at the 
impartial juror between Fox and «our 


. Phe next martyr noticed by Fox, is the-great St. Ignatius; and 


Trajan, likewise, commanded the mar- 







on whom, when an infant, Christ ‘took into his*arms and 


0 his disciples as one that would be a pattern of humilit 


tthe ev velist, and was exceedingly zealous in his mission. He 






‘boldly vindicated the faith of Christ, before the emperor, for which 
“he was cast into prisonyand was tormented in.a cruel manner; for, 
“after being dreadfully seourged, he was compelled. ‘to hold. fire in 
‘4 nds; and, at the same time, papers dipped in oil were put'to- 


es, and set.alight, » His’ flesh “was then torn with red hot 
. gine rs and, at last, he was dispatched by being torn to pieces by - 
~ + wild b 2 - c Tie ye Spt Fintan ly . wey 8 
' Where: Fox obtained his information, respecting the infancy of 
_ St. Ignatius, and our Saviour’s exhibiting him to his disciples asa 
future ‘pattern of humility and innocence, he’ does not tell us; 
we have no doubt of ‘its being a fiction. - Neither have we any s: 
stantial evidence that this martyr suffered. the torments which 
martyrologist says he did. Echard writes, that some reported that 
‘he was subjected to'the’most severe and merciless torments: it'is but. 
justice, However, to the memory of Trajan, by whom St. Ignatius: 
a condemned, to observe, ‘that nota Catholic writer,we have mét 
ap * . > Sr ; . i" m ‘ 
with, deseribes. natius as undergoing. any torture, but that of 
suffering death by wild beasts: two fierce lions being let out'upon 
him, they instantly devouréd him, leaving nothing but his ‘large 
bones, While, however, we doubt, and even deny, the.aceuracy of 


this part of Fox’s statement, we are ready to allow the correctness 


that this martyr ‘received the gospel from. St. 
* John the eva t, and was exceedingly zealous in his mission,’ 
Yes, we have it the most authentic source, that St. Ignatius 
was riot only a disciple of St. John, but also of SS. Peter and ‘Paul, 
who united their labours in planting the faith of Christ at Antioch, 
and that he succeeded St. Pete¥ in that see, after Evodius. « Such a» 

* character was, therefore, well able to give’an account of the doctrine 
he was going to suffer for; and’such an account he did give, though 
John Fox thought 'it’ best to suppress this very important fact. St. 
Agnatius was condemned, by ‘Trajan, at.&ntioch, and his sentence’ 
was, ‘It is our will, that-Ignatius, who says he carries the crucified 
‘man within him, be bound and conducted to Rome, to be there de- 
‘voured by wild beasts, for the amusement of the people.’ Conse- 
quently. the good bishop had: a long journey to undertake, during 
which it will appear that his zéal in his mission was not in the least 


of his assertio 







ahated. On his arrival at Smyrua, he had» an’ interview with the ° 


holy bishop of that place, Polyearp, of whom awe shall have to 
‘ * Vot. I.—6 ' ™ 


* 
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op of Antioch. This holy mai ‘was the - 


ence. ‘He received the.gospel afterwards from St. John 
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speak hereafter. Here also St. Ignatius \ wrote’ four epistles to the 
four different churches, , the phesians,. the 
the Thrallians, and Ro siphis "roas he wrote three 
ae other epistles, one'to the church of ¥ hia, the second to that” 
* -. of Smyrna, and the third gee Polat... 
f-.. tion to have written to so ther chureh 
allowed time, he commissioned St. Poly 
ae have observed, in our introductory. 
of Christ’ were openly taught, both by 
that “they were on at by miracles of the most extrac 
and: such as could not be wrought but by:a divine 
these supernatural Bprictconyen appeal was made. 
1oN, which was so far convincing, that, in spite of all ihe powers 
of the world, and the workings of ‘the human passions, 1 these ‘doc- 
nes; combined: with the purest system of morality, made the most 
- _Yapid progress amongst. mankind, and in ‘nations differing in cus 
toms and habits, yet preserving the same unity in faith H 
. Christian religion,’ writes the Rev. Mr. Echard, prebe 
Lincoln, in his General Ecclesiastical History, was ¢; 
£101) spread through the greatest.part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
e xtending from the British is islands to the farthest Indies; and fixing 
it only in cities and populous places, but also in towns and coun-" 
‘ illages, ds Pliny . himself testifies. . The. metropolitan cities 
tw all under bishops of the ‘greatest _eminen ‘and ‘piety; and 
‘the four great cities of the Roman empire, Rome, Alexandria, via 
-*tioch, and. Jerusalem, usually styled apostolic churches, . were 
ag vertied by apostolical men, viz. Evaristus in Rome, Cerdo in 
“andria; Ignatius in Antioch, sand Simeon in psalem. ‘Besides 
. ‘ these, we find Publius.in Athens, Polycarp in Sm rma, OneSimus 
‘in Ephesus, ‘Papias in Hierapolis, with ma ers of. primitive 
; ’ ‘integrity. "This -was the. state of the church in the beginning of 
= *the second century; "i increasing and flourishing after’a stupendous» 
_‘manner;, but grievously afflicted on one side, rd the malice of. 
vt ‘ Jews and Pagans, and the present persecution under this emp or; 
‘,(Trajan) and no less wounded on the: oth e heretics, the 
‘Simonians, the Gnostics, the Menandrians 8 Ebonites, the Ce- 
‘rinthians, and the Nicolatians: yet still i jirm as a rock 
‘ against all the powers of hell; shining and insane Ss in the glo- 
hagas of the utmost purity and piety.’ 
We also ob rved, that when the hostile powers of the fork pre- 
-vented the church from assembling her depositaries of this ‘Christian 
_ and immutable faith in general councils or parliaments, to define dis- 
puted dogmas, there were always to be found learned *scholars and, 
able writers to defend the truth, and enable the people to shun the 
snares of error. ‘The first of these, i in the second age of the church; 
_ was our present martyr; whose death Fox has recorded with much 
repletion, but has passed over the most important acts‘ of his life: 




































T is. it is absolutely necessary to fill up, or the reader will not be - 


able to discover the truth, which we are desirous he should, for with- 
out such knowledge judgment will be wey on pease premises: At 
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this time, as: vane 
doctrines, and 









ts that St. Ignatius wrote to the dife 
In.his epistle to the Ephe- 


Ss to 1 stle 
. » sians | ys, § ie ne | eive’ Tiel if he be not within the 
‘Sinclosure of he is deprived of the bread of God, ‘There 


- 










must avoid as: you “would. the. approaches of so 
vild s; for they are mad’ dogs who bite un wares: 
whom. “you: must guard ‘yourselves,” as men hardly to be 
su “here is but ‘one Bh 

nd not le; God in man; true life i in death; first, passible, ther 
in passibley even Jesus Christ © our Lord... . Our God’ Jesus 
* Christ... was’ conceived in’ the womb of Mary of the seed. 

* David, but'by the Holy Ghost. . :’. Now the virginity of Mary, her 
‘ bringing forth a.child, and the death of our Lord were ke t secret 
prince of the world.. How then became ‘he mani, est to 
A star shone out of the heavens; with a brightness 









ights, v were the chorus.: 
ee faint, and every bond. of : 
se ‘words it is. incontrover j 


B ence- the eee of magic 







lis marty r, who was sa, 


‘ple of the apostles, believed and tau h the. divinity and incar: 
-of Christ the seeond person of the holy." Trinity. © These mysteri 





then were part of the revelations the apostles : were commanded to 


uch of God, ‘but do-things. unworthy of” 


rd, there were mony teacher of erro- 
o caution the true stians against ~ 


— 


hysician corporeal and spiritual, made _ 


all other Stars... to which the sun, and:moon with all the | 







carry throughout the world; and this fact. is’ also _worthy of notice, 


that not a-single’ 
lieving in these 
a ‘In i8.epistle 






jes) 
dople of Magnesia, Fe. ‘exhartetthem to unity 


in their faith, which is one of the four marks of the true church. ; 
He writes, ‘ Avoiding heterodox’ opinions,’ and vuseless fables—labour | 


*to be strengthened in the doctrines of the Lord and of the apos- 
“tles, i in order that 







ther with your respectable bishop, the united 


he apostles to Christ, and to the Father and’ the 
* Holy Spirit—that your union be i in body and spirit.” 4p ad Mag- 
nesios Inter PP. Apost. t. iis p. 21. .Ed Amsteledami, 1724. - 


ion »was»converted to ae without be- 


ou prosper in all things, in body and spirit, in ” 


and holy deacons. Be submissive to the bishop : 
is Jesus Christ, according to the flesh; was to. 


_This unity is preserved in the Catholic chureh, by all the clergy 


and’ laity dispersed throughout the whole universe, acknowledging 


the bishop of Rome to be its heady which Protestants deny. Many ' 


even.doubt that St. Peter ever: was at Rome, though John Fox ad- 
mits’that he was there. “put to death, and buried Others say, that 
as St. Peter'raised the see of Antioch ‘before he established that of 


~ Rome} the bishop'of Antioch’ ought to have the supremacy. St. 


Ignatius however, who must-have. been‘a better judge of the rights 
of his Wt ve ‘as he was cotemporary with the apostles, knew dif 


ferent, fo 


‘ ¢ eae: Bont" as having a ses aaa aa Ta saluting the’ for- 
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- ° oe 
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r in directing his aforesaid epistles he'makes a distinction — 
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mer ‘churches he writes, «To the blessed’ church which is at Ephe- 
‘sus: at Magnesia | near the Meander: at Tralles: at Philadelphia: 


‘at Smyrna:’ but, in that to the Roma he changes his style, and 
addresses his letter: *'To the beloved ek ureh which is enlightened 


‘(by the will of Him who, ordaineth allt (ee ‘which are according * 


‘to the charity of: Jesus Christ our God,) whic th presides’ in the 
‘country of the : Romans,’ &e. (See Butler’ s Yaints? Lives, Feb. 1#) 
That St, Ignatius held the doctrine of the-real presence inthe Eu- 
charist and Mass, or transubstantiation is also clear from his epistles 
to the Smyrneans and Romans. “I'o, the first he writes thus of th 
Gnostic heretics: they “abstain from the Eucharist and from prayer, 






“because they do not acknowledge the Eucharist to be the flesh of — 


“ our Saviour Jesus Christ; which suffered for our sins, and which the 

‘Father by his goodness resuscitated. Rejecting therefore the gift 

‘of God ‘they die in their disputes.” Ep. ad Smyrn. p. 36. TL. 

+ ik PRs . Apost. Amsteledami, 1724. To. the latter, ‘I take - 
‘light in food-that perishes, nor in the pleasures of this life. 

‘ I desire is the bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bre life, 

‘ which is the flesh of i Christ the son of God, who was born of 

+ the seed of David; andI co o drink of God, his blood, which is 

* charity incorruptible and eternal | 

- sible to make words more plain and distinct :on this article of C 

tian faith? yet Protestants not only reject it, but in this country 

they are compelled to disavow | ‘on oath what St. Ignatius: ~had re-- 

ceived from the apostles; and are deemed ineligible to civil: office 


until they havé made a-declaration of its being damnable and idols — 


atrous. Of course John Fox’ could havé no claim to St. Ignatius 
as a martyr.of his church; he belongs to the Catholic.church, which 
believes in this. doctrine.and commemorates his mem ory to this day, | 
by offering up that sacrifice of the-mass to his honour, which te 
himself used to offer to God in honour of the saints a td ais hp 
_preceded him. 
* Without. entering into a Acvirinal disquisition, these Geko are 
well worthy the consideration of the reader desirous to find the truth, 
daly as historical facts; because they shew what was the belief of 
the. prirhitive Christians, and will enable him to distir guish between 
what was then and what is now taught.. These writings of St. Ig- 
natitis may be denied, as indeed that proving the real presence was 
denied by John Calvin, but they cannot be disproved.. Dr.-Pearson, 
‘the learned Protestant bishop of Chester, most ably refuted the so- 
phism of Calvin, and ‘ the whole seven epistles, the same which 
‘* weré quoted by St. Irenzeus, Origen, Eusebids, St. Athanasius, St. 
«Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gildas, de. are published genuine,’ writes 










» Mr. Butler, * by Usher, Vossius, Cotelier, &c:. and in English by . 


‘archbishop Wake in 1710.” A copy of St. Ignatius’ ae 1s swe 
_ helieve to be scen.in the’ college of Manchester. «* 

St. Symphorosa and her seven sons are next. pangideds ‘out herd 
the martyrologist commits another mistake. » He says they “were 


‘commanded by 7'rajan to sacrifice to the heathen deities;’ whereas ° 
according to the most authentic ae baat = thik holy . 


* 
° . 
* 


ife.’ Ep. ad Rom. p. 29. Is a 


ris- - 
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widow and her sons did not take place till late in the, reign of ‘the 


emperor @drian. 'Trajan’s persecution continued partially during ~ 
the first year of the reign of his suecessor, when Adrian put a stop 
g to conjecture, by the apologies. of 







, to’ ity being moved, accordi 
. Quadratus bishop of Athens, and Aristides, .a Christian philosopher 
of that city, a by a letter written in favour of the Christians 
_ by Serenius Granianus, proconsul of Asia, St. Quadratus, speaking 
if the prodigies performed in testimony of the divine essence of 
the Christian religion, says, ‘ But as to the miracles of our Saviour, 
y always remained, because they were real and true. ‘The 
cured, and the dead by him raised, did not only appear re- 
*stored, but they remained so both whilst Christ was on earth, and 
‘long after lie was departed, so. that some of them have come down 
* to our time.’ ‘Trajan diéd in 117, and Echard notes the death of 
Symphorosa and her sons in. 125, vut Butler, who takes the account 
the genuine acts in Ruinart, places their martyrdom later. 


i latter author says, that after some respite had been granted to 
th h, it was again subjected to persecution,.in consequence of 
the Pagans involving the Christians in the disgrace which the Jews 
drew upon themselves in homer rebellion, which gave occasion 
‘to the final:destruction of Jerusalem.in'134:_ Adrian, towar s the 
end of his reign, erecteda m lificent country palace at Tibur, 1 ne 
Tivoli, sixteen miles from Rome, which.he furnished .with the most 
- €urious articles-he could collect out of the différent provinces. On 
completing the building he wished to dedicate it by heathenish ce- 
remonies, and offered sacrifices to indu¢e the idols to deliver. their 
oracles: But, writes, Mr. Butler, the demons answered, ‘ ‘The 
* widow. het Ga i and her seven sons daily, torment us by in- 






‘ voking their |; if they sacrifice we promise to be favourable to 

* your vows.’—Adrian, in consequence of this answer, ordered the 

‘good widow and her sons to be brought before him, and when he 

found that neither threats nor, torments were able to subdue the in- 

vineibility of her soul, he commanded her to be put to death, which 

was accordingly done by throwing her into.the Tyber. *'The next 

day her sons brought before him, when. preserving the con- 

‘stancy of tl ther, they were all put to death by the command 

’ ofthe tyrant, who soon after; namely, in 138, perished miserably 
himself. - 2 gOS E Egos en - eR 
The paragraph that follows is an admirable specimen of the con- 
fused mode John Fox adopts to enlighten his readers. ‘ About this 
‘time (he’writes) Alexander, bishop of Rome, after filling that of- 
“fice ten. years, was martyred, as were his two deacons; and also 
© Quirinus and Hermes, with their families; Zenon, a Roman noble- 

*man, and about ten thousand other Christians.’ How indefinite is 
this narrative. What are we to.understand by ‘ 4bout this time?’ 
We have just proved the inaccuracy of Fox’s calculation with re- a 
spect to St, Symphorosa’s death, which ‘he says took place in ‘Tra- 
jan’s reign, and we have proved from authority must have happened 
in that of Adtian; so/here, if: we are to suppose he alludes to the 
time of S /mphorosa’s martyrdom, he has committed another error. 
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St. Alexander succeeded St. Avaristus in 109, and suffered in 119, 
consequently he suffered in the second year of Adrian. He ‘is the 
first bishop of Rome mentioned by Fox after St. Peter as suffering 


death for the faith, though his predécessors in the papal chair, Li- 
~ nus, Cletus, Clement, Anacletus, and Evaristus, all suffered martyr- 


dom: ‘That Alexander was not a Protestant martyr is clear by his 

being named to this day in the canon of the mass, and ranked the 

sixth a of the Catholic church from St. Peter. - Of the other mar- 

tyrs ‘na edie can trace no account; there is a St. Quirinus in the 

Roman martyrology; but he suffered in 304, and was.a bishop, there- 
f z: ee 


- 


fore he had no family... ~ ’ x 
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THE FOURTH PERSECUTION. UNDER THE ROMAN 
. EMPERORS, WHICH COMMENCED, A. D. 162. e as 


In this persecution, which finds its place in the reign of Marcus — 
Aurelius, the Christians suffered much, which induced St. Justin, 


-Melito, Athenagoras.and Apollinaris, to write apologies to the empe- 


ror, entreating him to clemency. Fox says, ‘many Christians were 

‘martyred, particularly-in several parts of Asia, and in Francs.’ 

This latter assertion is a base falsehood, there being no such coun- 
try as France at this period, as iat shew hereafter. He next 

repeats the various modes'’of-torture adopted by the Pagans toshake. 
the constaney of the Christians, but he does not deseribe the sys- 

tem of truth they followed, and by which they were distitiguished 

from others Jaying claim to the same honourable title. ‘This is a 

grand omission, because it leaves the reader in a state of ignorance, 

and shuts upon him the door of the temple of truth: -We have 

seen a work purporting to ‘be written‘against the eyidence of Chris-— 
tianity, and in favour of what is called Deism. «'The writer is bold 

in assertion, very ready in rejecting facts that, bear testimony to» 


divinity of the Catholic or universal rule. of faith, equally ready | 


admitting other! facts of an opposite tendency, though not a bit bet- 
ter authenticated, and. confounds every discordant creed in, the term 
Christianity. Here is the source of error; it.is the want of diseri- 
mination, the allowing some unerring guide to regulate our prince 
ing senses, that gives rise to this state of ignorance on matters s 

necessaty to the happiness of mankind. When we reflect that reli- 
gion has existed from the beginning of the world, that even the 


rude uncultivated savage has: some notion of a supreme being, and 


some mode of religious worship, we cannot but smile at the vain 
folly of the deist, who flatters himself that he shall one day banish 


KAN ‘ . : see S . 
religion from amongst mankind. 'The.unbeliever in revealed reli- 
, ; 3 So 


gion professes to be a lover of truth; there is nothing so sacred in 
his eye, as this bright»attribute of the Deity; but how can he disco- - 
ver the truth without admitting some rule or guide to direct his 
mind? Can he of himself obtain even the knowledge of sounds, 
so as to converse with his fellow-man, without snes He 
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“knows itis impossible. ‘There must be come,general rule, some au-. 


__ thority, to aulviat wae wind, and. if that rule or uthority is de- 
0 


parted from, man becomes a bewildered being.’ ‘To talk then of na- 
ture being the god of the deists is, we think, one of the grossest 
pieces of absurdity ever uttered. Man to be sure comes into the 


\ world. by the law of nature, but he is fitted for society by the force 
‘of example; and it was first by instruction, and next by the power of 


example, aided by the composing of a divine hand, in perform- 
ing acts contrary to the law of-nature, that the Pagan, the Jew, the 
cae. and the Philosopher, entered the pale of Christianity, and 
bra ; 
of its divine origin. j “.¢ MEK 
The deist contends, that ‘ Whatever is unfolded to the i itMlor ’ 
7 ¥ J ° oy r lieu a eae 
*m: “- natural truth, and the-operatio of nature as to that 
‘truth e visible.to him, he cannot,reject, he cannot even dou 


ie rs The impression is as strongly fixed on his mind, and makes 


- But such isn 


the case (he says) with the pretended. writ- 
“ten revelations of the 


$ of his mind,*as his nose is on his face, and makes part of his 
Deity;, every inquirer who has anental capa- 


all the terrors of pain and death, to evince their conviction - 


‘ city and candour 1s COMPELLED, from the want of evidence, to re- - 
y | re-— 


‘ject them, and the ignorant and interested alone apwERE To 
‘THEM.’ —We cannot but «smile at the arrogance of these rejecters 
of divine revelation, who havea: sumed all. the common sense of the 
world to themselves, and make the greatest part of mankind ho 
other than ignorant or interested fools!!! There is certainly 4 want 
of candour and mental capacity in this assertion, and we think the 
charge of ‘ignorance much more applicable ‘to the asserter than to_ 
those who are accused. -, But why the inquirer after divine reyela- 
tions should be compeélled to reject them, from a want-of evidence, 
e deist does not proves nor can he bring’ forward a particle of ra- 
tional evidence in support of his assertion. The way he attempts 
to make good his assertion is, by rejecting evidence as clear to the 
unprejudiced, Christian, as a natural truth can be to the mind of the 


. -deist. The Christian has authority’ for his belief, and the deist 


must have the same for many of his natural truths. For example, 
it-is a natural taath that the deist had ‘a father and mother to bring 
hin into the world, and yet this truth he could not learn of himself, 
he could only have it from authority or revelation. He knows his 
father and’mother he will say;*but how can he tell but by authority 
or revelation? We may talk aslong as he pleases about.a natural 
truth, being made visible.1o ‘him, but-after all he can know nothing 
in the first instance without authority or revelation.. Can a human 


~ being know a dwelling-house from a barn, without being irst told 


the difference between the two buildings? ‘They may be viszble to 


- him, but he could not know the purposes for which they were rais- 


ed until he had applied to some authority for information. Hence 


~ authority or revelation, is every thing with mankind, and it should _ 


be man’s’ study to learn the sowrce from whence that authority or re- 
velation fee whether it is human or divine. When man was 


first created, he did not know from whence he sprung; the informa- 
: ; 3 Pa 
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tion was however Reveaied Fie eats he did not make hi 
self; that he owed his existe ce to a power superior to himself 


‘That power exacted an Ry ee from man, and man render- 
ed him sacrifice as’ a mark of his obedience. Here was the first 
foundation of Rexicion. ‘This revelation was continued from father 
~ to son, by a general tradition; it, at length, a written law was given 
under circumstances clearly trary to the operations of nature.’ 
The Jews ‘then living, behel _scene before them; it was ‘made 
visible to them, and th t a en became as strongly stamped upon 
their n inds as ‘the nose upon their faces. ‘I'he communicated this 
’ ni dren, and from their nildren it was handed down 
s children, who also had the impression fixed upon 
de a part of their minds as much as any na- 
Lt t of the deist. It is believed by o thi 
day, and they ] have better authority for. believing in the old t 
t than the deist for disbelieving it. 
\t a period foretold by holy men of the wish nation, the Mes- 
-siah or Redeemer, whee appearance in human shape formed an of 























4 ntial part of the divine revelation, was ann ounced; and to the fir, 
Tkigureds! after his divine commission, the gospel of St. Matthew 
says shin ana wa this: ¢ Go, relate to John what. you have heard _ 
‘and seen. he blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 

‘the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor have the gospel preach- 

‘ed to them.’ (c. xi: 4, 5. ) Here then was an appéal to their com-" 

mon sense; our Saviour did not bid them rely upon his sole word as 

man, but he bid them exercise their reasoning faculties; he referred 
them to the doctrines they had heard, and the prodigies they had 

seen, and then he left them to say Whether his- revelations were’ r 

-were not entitled to credit, coming as they did from the mouth ¢ 

one whom the winds and the sea, and even nature itself’ ob 

And here, we will take the liberty to ask, if those who heard t e 

sublimity of the precepts laid down for their. guidance, and saw these 

wonders, had not evidence sufficient to convince the most se et 

We are aware that the deist denies the existence of these mira 

but we must here retort upon him, and ‘tell him, by this line of e 

duct he shews his wa nt of candour, by setting up his own sir He 

individual notion zainst the universal belief of the whole’ Ch 

tian world; and surely it is much more consonant to common ah 

to believe what all the world has believed before us, than to 7 

this belief in the jee of such incontrovertible - testimony? Itisa 

-common saying, ‘ What every body says must be érue,’ and this we 
>? jane as strongly applicable to. the divine origin. of Christianism. 
After the consummation of the mission of ‘the Redéemer, the men 

d chosen to carry his doctrines to all nations, began to preach 

doctrines i in the face of a people hitherto accustomed to a dif- 

erent, bye of discipline, and béfore ahs who were utterly ig- 
noran divine revelation. Their words were accompanied with — 


rmance of deeds that could no: vied, re the exam- 












ple of their lives earried conviction o he eetncorie their doc- . 
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ers of religion, nor any certain rule ; 


Eo 


‘ what to believe; but only carpeth hia scoffeth at that which was in 
‘use before; so, as the, reader is brought into wnbelief, distrust and 
‘ contempt of’ that which was accompted piety and ‘religion by» his : 
‘forefathers, and nothing’ certain taught him in place thereof, but’ 





tionvof the artyrs.. The first’ recorded under this pemerunen by , 
Fox, is St. Germanicus, whose astonishing constancy ma € 








a which Christ promised should never b ‘contan 
cording to ‘the site 


y negative or scornful taunts, the 
s and Inripets.” 
it is time to leave this digre 


oper means to make ATHE- _ - 
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, and return to th examina- 2 
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0 the vild beasts, he says, caused many Pagans to b 
ns, and exasperated others to call soe the death of St 


j oO a 

hearer of John the ev ist, an 

my} ina.’ This is very true, and so F tI 

jartyrdom; but why not inform the world wh 
how he came by the knowledge of hi 

ase now, there Were constant serps 
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‘tations to the people. I seem to hear him now relate how he con- 
‘versed with John and many others, who had seen Jesus Christ; 
‘the words he had heard from their mouths. I can protest before 
‘ God, that, if this holy bishop had heard of any error like yours, 
‘he would have immediately stopped his ears, and cried out, accord- 
‘ing to his custom: Good God! that I should be reserved to these 
‘times to hear such things! That very instant he would have fled 
* out of the place in which he had heard such doctrine.’ St. Poly- 
carp embraced the gospel when young, and was a minister thereof 
about seventy years, consequently he was fully competent to ascer- 
tain and teach the truths of Christianity. That he was a Catholic 
and not a Protestant, is proved by a letter from the church of Smyr- 
na to the faithful of Philomelia, in which is related all that happen- 
ed to the holy bishop; and it distinctly says that this illustrious dis- 
ciple of St. John “offered up his prayers for the members of the 
‘whole Catholic church dispersed throughout the world.’ (4pud 
Huseb. 1. iv. ¢. Nv.) ae 

The next in succession are thus mentioned: ‘ Metrodorus, a min- 
‘ister, who preached boldly, and Pionius, who made some excellent 
‘apologies for the Christian faith, were likewise burnt. Carpus and 
‘ Papilus, two worthy Christians, and Agathonica, a pious woman, 
‘ suffered martyrdom at Pergamopolis, in Asia, about the same pe- 
‘riod.? We have examined the Roman Martyrology, and can find 
no account at all of the last named martyrs: but of Pionius we dis- 
cover John Fox has made another mistake as to his periods. Pio- 
nius was a priest of Smyrna; but, according to the acts of his life, 
written by eye witnesses, and quoted by* Eusebius, 1. iv. e. 15, he 
suffered in 230, under the persecution of Decius.. There is noth- 
ing said in the acts of St. Pionius of his having made apologies for 
the Christian faith; but he is deseribed to have been a truly aposto- 
lic man, exceedingly eloquent, and well grounded in the science of 
true religion. wr 

Fox next gives an account of the martyrdomrof ‘ Felicitatas, an 
‘ illustrious Roman lady of a considerable family and great virtues,’ 
and her seven sons. He relates that’ the three younger sons were 
‘beheaded, and that ‘the mother was beheaded with the same 
‘sword.’—We have here another proof of the little credit due to 
Fox’s veracity. From their genuine acts in Ruinart and Tillemont, 
t. ii, the martyrdom of these saints took place in the fourth general 
persecution, under the emperor Antoninus Pius, who preceded Mar- 
eus Aurelius. Neither have we any authority that the same’ sword 
was used in beheading the mother which beheaded her three young- 
er sons, for she was not executed till four months after her sons 
suffered. 

We now come to notice a martyr of no ordinary degree, namely, 
St. Justin, the great philosopher and eloquent apologist for the 
Christians. Fox states, ‘ he was a native of Neapolis, in Samaria, 
‘and was born A. D..103. He had the best education those times 
* could afford, and travelled into Egypt, the country where the polite 
‘tour of that age was made for improvement. At Alexandria he 
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«was informed of every thing relative to the seventy interpreters of 
“the sacred writings, and shewn the rooms, or rather cells, in which 
‘their work was performed. Justin was a great lover of truth and 
“an universal scholar; he investigated the Stoic and Peripatetic phi- 
*losophy;and attempted the Pythagorean system: but the behaviour 
“of one of its professors disgusting him, he applied himself to the 
* Platonic, in which he took great delight. “About the year 133, 
‘when he was thirty years of age, he became a convert to Chris- 
*tianity.’—From this account given by Fox, which is pretty correct, 
it is clear that St. Justin was not void of ‘mental capacity; he was 
‘a great lover of truth,’ he made every inquiry possible after it, and 
instead of being ‘ compelled’ to reject ‘ the pretended written reve- 
‘lations of the Deity,’ it appears he could not discover the truth 
any where else, and that. he voluntarily embraced them, at an age 
too when the mind was in full vigour. Nay, he did more. After 
having convinced himself of the mysteries and truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, he exercised his ‘ mental capacity,’ with zeal and per- 
severance, in defending the system he had adopted, after a laborious 
pursuit, and this with sueh-force and animation, as to set contradic- 
tion at defiance. Fox says, ‘It appears that only seven pieces of 
‘the writings of this celebrated martyr and great philosopher, are 
‘now extant, viz. the two Apologies; an Exhortation to the Gen- é 
‘tiles; an Oration to-the Greeks; a Treatise on Divine Monarchy; 
‘a Dialogue with Trypho the Jew; and an Epistle to Diagnetus.’ 
But why did not the martyrologist give some account of the doc- 
trines defended by ‘this celebrated martyr and great philosopher,’ 
in proof of the truth of the Christian religion? He could not be 
ignorant that there were at that time diversities of creeds, arising 
from the perversity of himan reason; therefore he ought, when re- 
cording the death of this eloquent apologist, to have given his read- 
ers some! account of the sentiments of his life. ‘This omission we 
must supply, as it is absolutely necessary to come at the truth, the 
whole truth, and we wish to state nothing but the truth. 

The first of the apologies was addressed to the emperor Antoni- 
nus Pius, and his two sons, about the year 150. This emperor had 
published no new edicts against the Christians, yet, by virtue of for- 
mer edicts, they were often persecuted by the governors of provin- 
ces, and were every where traduced as an abominable race of wick- 
ed and barbarous people, as Catholics are at this present day by the 
bigots of ‘Protestant-ascendency.’ The crimes and abominations 
of the Gnostic and Carpocratian sects, whose practices were too 
lewd and’unnatural to be named by us, were charged to the real 
Christians; and these circumstances stirred up.the zeal of St. Jus- 
tin, who thought he could not do a greater service to his fellow 
Christians than by writing an apology, to which he also affixed his 
name. Addressing himself to the emperor, he says, ‘ That this dis- 
“ course may not be looked upon as a bold flourish only, we desire a 
“strict information be made of the crimes laid to the Christians’ 
“charge; and if, upon examination, the allegations prove true, let 
“them be punished, not only according to, but even beyond their 
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‘posse gf ‘with a notion of 1 
old e to embrace the pleas 
eye 1pon eternal fire at the end h 
not strive all he could’ to check himself upon the brink of 
‘ruin, and to adorn his mind with such virtues as might give him ad- 
‘mission to the good things of God, and secure. hinr from everlast- 
‘ing vengeance? Now, were your offenders... . fully convinced of 
‘the impossibility of concealing any thing from God, not yes lke 
«works of, their hands, but even the motion of their minds, th 
—¢ ful storm of wrath they see just dropping on their heads 
‘ Fr ake them haste to a ae of life, as you yourself 1 
wn; but you seem to be afraid that this notion would force e 
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murderers, cannibals, and lm of human flesh; on iat St. 
Justin describes their faith, as well as the ceremonies which take 
place, in these.clear and explicit terms: ‘Our prayers being finish- 
‘ ari we embrace one another with the kiss of peace. Then to him 

o presides over the brethren, is presented bread and wine tem- 















ed with water; having received which, he gives glory wane | & 
er of all things, in the name of the Son and the Holy Gho 

return thanks, in many prayers, that he has been deemed wor- 

f these gifis. These offices being duly performed, the whole 


Eo acclamation, answers, mens when the ministers, 
all deacons, distribute to each one present porn of 
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‘the absent. This food we ell the st, of which they alone 
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“is my blood: and that he distributed both to them only.’ Apol. i. 
p- 95, 96, 97. Edit. Londini, an. 1772. Wi 
In his Dialogue with Tryphon, he proves from the old testament 
that Christ was the Second Person of the blessed Trinity, the Mes- 
-sias, true God and true Man, the great high priest and sacrifice of 
the new law. Speaking of the mass, he says, ‘Inflamed by the 
‘word of his calling, as it were, by fire, truly we are the sacerdotal 
‘offspring of God; as he himself attests, saying, that, in every 
‘ place among the nations, we offer to him well pleasing and clean 
‘victims.’ "These victims’ he accepts from his own priests alone. 
‘ Wherefore, shewing preference to all those, who, through his name, 
‘offer the sacrifices, which Christ ordained to be offered that is, in 
* the Eucharist of bread and the chalice which in all: pl s of the 
earth are celebrated by the Christian people, God declares, 
He they are all well pleasing to him. But: the sacrifices of you Jews 
“and of your priests he rejects, saying: J will accept no ) offering 
é from your hands; because from the rising of the sun to the going — 
‘down of the same, my name is great among the Gentiles: ane ‘ 
_ t have profaned it. Malach. i.i—But I myself say, that those pray- 
~ fers and thanksgivings are alone perfect, and the victims pleasing 
ede ich are offered by good men. These, Christians alone 
ovine ‘ have learned to offer in the coments of their dry and li- 
is e quid food, (bread and wine) in which they are reminded of the 
* passion which Christ suffered.’ Dial. cum Tryphon. sludzeo, 
. 386. 
Thus then it is manifest that St. Justin, who is described by Fox 
to have been ‘a great lover of truth and an universal scholar,’ a ce- 
-Tebrated philosopher and a most eloquent and ardent Christian, _Was 
not a’ Protestant but a Catholic Christian, since the former r rejects 
the doctrine of the real presence and» the mass, which the latter 
holds in common with this ‘ godly’ martyr. The reader will now 
see the drift of these suppressions by John Fox, and we shall } 
glad to learn how the modern editors of this Book of Marty s will 
explain. their inconsistency in allowing men to be ‘ godly’ in one 
“age, and damnable and idolatrous in another, though both believed 
and still believe in the same doctrines? What kind of Christiar 
ean they call themselves?’ ‘The modern editors have openly declar- 
ed that their object in publishing the work of Fox is to excite’ oat 
‘hatred and abhorrence of the corruptions and sin Popery | 
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“and its professors;’ and in their address ‘ to the Christian public,’ 
they ashen: Who but must shudder when he reads of barbarities 
*‘ exercised on these holy men, who first dared. to preach the reli- 
* gion which we now profess?. Who but must be convinced that 
“that religion, which could support them in the midst of the flames, 
_ and enable them to seal their belief with their blood, was from 
‘God? Stop, plain Christians! What. do. you mean by that reli- 
gion? The religion which you now pro ss is not the religion which 
was first preached to the Jews and Gentiles.. The holy fa you 
have hitherto described as. su fering the most excruciating b bari- - 

ties for their faith, were Roman Catholics, admitting — the supre-- 
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1 presence, the mass, praying to saints and 
therefore, the religion you now profess, which re- 
es, cannot be from God. Admire too your con- 
ov ae eeformard the courageous conduct of Roman Cas 
g them ‘holy men,’ to inspire hatred 
he present age, and to shew that ‘ per- 
om Popery.’ Before, however, we quit 


austin ed of the false and scandalous reports 

that were circula e prejudice and clamour against the Ca- 
,. : on eyes on the Orange press of 
o truth shewn by.the wor- 
as the adorers of Jupiter and 
e days of Roman Pagan phren- 
he Irish papery in the pay 


_ Treland, we shall see the’ ega 
piigstes e ‘Immortal Memory,’ 
the heathen - and goddesses’ 
sy. At the time we are now w 
of. * Protestant-ascendency’ are 

and Betts couched in the followi 













ho was he, and that all pro- 
the great seducer of Mankind, 


t, when murder and ‘nd ef seemed to be the paths of 


that Antichrist was come, that Ei: 


‘an of Sin and Perdition, 







every loyal Protestant and friend to the. Constitution, to 
ith an eye of fir i those blood- 
nto e-in all ages, 









re,” to watch the 
it p abeerveith E 
he § same ferocious spirit 
so appears in those of n 
; emissaries of at detest e PAIpeTEAGON (Popery) | 
swif ae the regions of the known world vin sea 
path has been, “the plague has gone be, 
al”? Itis impossible to mist ie the countries 


Vi tracked in the blooc ; oe 
on the spirit evinced i . t e above pas- 
























stood, a id of intolerance and injustice ia of the pt 





ag 8 TUT EB REREN GE OF THE DIVINE BEING, 
any rg at the present day, to de-. 

ural, wor ox and his edi yore: however, 
ceptical ey have, uid th above head, 
8 hor of the Ro- 
my \ ) ed in ‘great peril; but i in the usual confused and 
unintelligible ma tal ecurrence diately follows a pa- 
graph concluding the sere t of the Le the fourth per- 
the cus efinite term, ‘ About 


eution, which begins wi 
this miracle with 


er | i eat 
‘ At this time,’ and throughout the w he mentions but 


ime.’ Fox also commences h 
one authority, the t of the emperor, and does not even record a single 
name as evidence in favour of the fact. e then the reader is 
called upon to give credit to a cireumstance contrary to the order of 
~ 



















ntrast the situ of the Irish Catholies in, this, % 
y, with tho the Roman erp in the a 


- sages? they not splay, i in colours too glari Ve misunder- 
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nature—an event wonderful and beyond ower of man’s concep- 
tion, on the bare assertion of the writer: OF, as ag lie, just said, 
he gives us no dates, no names of witnesses, save ei: an ex- 
tract from an epistle of the emperor to the senate, w i erent 
we khow, may be as inaccurate as his relation, seeing the hi 
said from whence it was derived. When details of 1 i 
riven in’so slight and indistinct.a manner, can we won 
are poo ready to doubt them? Can we be sur 

t conversant with history, and. whose a8 
d to-an unerring rule, should refuse assent to a 
ary and so slightly attested? We do wonder 
belief exists, knowing, a e do, 
for ae centuries past, Ko keep the people of thi country from 
learning the truth. We, however, will adopt a differ urse.— 
Our object, as we have id, is to elucidate i truth, the 
wuts, and therefore we will give 
the interference of the Deity, at 













the sup o manifest his powe 
or Mare us had made many 
tempts to 1€ rmans. Dissatisfied with 


the thirteenth year of ‘his 
powerful army himself ag 


ticular where evid nee 


eign, AY DSal7iesne 
st the enemy. 


Sat be had, describes 
, but he does not 






-y who Bsiee to ee citi the rep Bane a. 
: ned with dense clouds, from whene issued a thick 
eavy ‘rain, which refreshed the Romans, while, at the ore 
ne, a violent wind, accompanied with rain and ightni ig, 
1e Germans of their sight, an t them to t 
at this prodigy, the Germans ; 
obtained a co mplete victory. ere return- 
ed to the Roma camp, and he ions of 
peace as he pleased. ar a wonderf cnowledged 
by both heathen and Christian writer that ne Co) act i 
admitted, but the parties differ as to oe or of it. is plainl 
allowed to be supernat on both si oth heathens ascribi 
ither to magic or gods iristians recount i 
nifestation of the on ipotent power of Him who made the 
verse and all things therein, and whom they adored as the only On 
true God, in three persons. But why, it may be said by some of 
our readers, saanlt we believe this account of a ee were than 
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57 
that of mere AS We answer, because it is verified by eye wit- 
f seit and is as’ well authenticated as any fact in history. Wedo . 


tan woth thé fact stated by Fox, we object only to his account. St. 
Apollinar ee bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, who wrote a very elo-* 
quent a p y for the Christians, about the year 175, makés men- 
of. aculous e vent; and he adds, that the emperor, in tes- oy 
iracle, gave the legion the name of the Zhu : 
iperor also published. an edict on ‘the oc 
d himself indebted for his delivery to the sho 
by the® pra gers" ary the Christians; ‘and m 
atl st t say. without danger of 
exasperating the’ Pag We have demonstrative proof of the 
accuracy of this observation, inthe furions behaviour of the Orange 
press in Ireland, inllonse uence of the desire expressed y the pre- 
sent acieteeiea of these realms, nis Catholic fea in that © 
country should enjoy the benefit 
ee the wonderful deliy 


























i a . 
ee are _ represented as delivered by a te 
I rinking of the rain water, 


n the contyary; are 











aS aoe as little attention to this part of 
f- Ireland do to the iter in favour 


€ Biourths. The ep! J 
b original Teter os - 
SHE Jororh® wrt 


is apd BhorWoth make " 
th fact, as do als 


jeri! Such an event then, we thi 


: ¥ of common sense, than that 
at Ciesa 0 
deny oe 


ex ae There are some Protesta it 
death o 






































“however, a fact, admitted by. 
t ‘ily perhaps on the part of the 
pee so plainly authenti ‘as to render them, we hope, no lon- 








come now to one of the most insidious stratagems to deceive 
der that could e the mind of man. ‘The modern editors 

’s Book of Martyrs have openly profe: sed that their ee 
‘is to excite ‘a hatred and abhorrence of th 


‘crimes of Popery,’ and the way they go to work, to attain this mk oe % 
i end, is to corrupt the truth of hist ry as well as of reli- mus 
, Sion. After giving an account of the miraculous deliverance of the is 

Vou. I y aie Be 


€ . “ten : a“ saan 


2” ... ry ee 





oye we find that it soon alter raged: in France, parti 


+ ere and works of St. Irenzeus, the che lyart t to go Poni s, bisho 
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Roman army, just noticed, and the effect it had in favour of the 


: Chsistong, they next proceed to give an account of fresh persecu- . 


tions, which they infamously state to have happened in France, 
when, i in fact, as we have Pion, said, there was no such kingdom 


‘in the world. Under ahead. ‘Persecurions 1N France,’ they say, 


‘a though this manifest interference of the Almighty in favour of 


g, inl ‘Christians, occasioned the persecution to subside some time, in 








ose parts » immediately under the inspection of it 


here the tortures to which many of: them were alm« 

7 ae the powers of description. ‘All manner of punishments 

* were adopted, torments, and painful deaths; such as- being banish- 

‘ed, plese hanged, burned, &e.; and even the servants and 
‘slaves of opulent Christians were racked and tortured, to make 
‘them accuse their masters and employers.’ Now, reader, mark 
pe candalous drift of t account. _Every body knows that France 
is day is a Catholi intry. Many persons know that there 
’ 8 Protestants residing at Lyons and the adjacent places; and there 
are few but remember the outery raised in this country in the years 
1815 and 1816, of * Perseculions in France, of which we shall 

tell a tale when the modern editors disclose their story. But the: yt 
are few, and very few of the readers of the Book of in w 





mee that at the time.of the persecutions under consideration, Ly- 
was the netropolitan city of the province of Gau orming— r 

on rt of th man heathen empire, and the Christians were all’ Ro- 

‘man Catholics, as we shall’ shew when we ‘come aie the mar- 











ed in this persecution. Brookes’ Gazette 
ns was founded te year 42, before t 
b rth of Christ, a e Romans, who made it the: centre of the co 
merece of the Gz yas afterwards destroyed by fire, but 
built ae Tote ie says, ‘many antiquities are still ob- — 
a erved tha ae “Roman origin,’ Clovis was the first Catho- 


Lyons, who su 
St Eitied that L 







king of i and his conversion is said to have been wrought 
ya miraculous victory over the Suevi and Alemanni in Germany, 
had pas the Rhine, hoping to dislodge thei countrymen the — 
Franks, and obtain for themselves the glorious spoils of the Roman 
empire in Gaul. ,This victory was gained in the fifteenth year of 
his reign, of | Christ 496. But the period of persecu ion, said by 
Fox to have occurred in France, is three e ries anterior to this 
Victory, which caused the, sovereign of France to cknow ql e the 
eas of Christ, and iiiens religion’ ‘by Bong” baptized ; pe 
me. Here then nye have another: disgraceful instanee of i 
thods resorted to by John Fox and. his editors to blind and del 
the people, while they i itically pretend to be diffusing ‘amor 
ir fellow believers a knowledge and love of the genuine p 
of Christianity.’ 
_ From the authentic accounts of the sufferers under this persecu: 
ion in Gaul, it appears that they were chiefly Greeks, who. had 
come from Asia, led by a desire to propagate the kingdom, of Christ, 
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nd invited by the great intercourse. i in trade-between the ports of 
sia’and Marseilles. ‘The progress which the gospel made, and the ’ 
eminent - sanctity of the lives of its professors, enraged ‘the wicked 
andl bigotted adherents of Pagan ascendency, who, ina transport of 
fury, determined to” extirpate, as they thought, the very name of 
Christi iy. The conflicts of the: ‘martyrs on this occasion were. 
ye witnesses and éompanions in suffering, and detai 
ir old- friends and brethren, the Christians of ase ” 
The principal author* of this letter is supposed Pe 
en St. Trenzus, who was a priestsof Lyons at -that ti 
rs oat the iene of this letter say that it was impossible to give 
an exact-aecount of what was endured by the martyrs, we find John 
- Pox’ detailing an account of the death of two who suffered’ two: 
years after, with a minuteness that borders on the fabulous. Fox a 
_ writes, * Valerian and Marcellus, who were nearly related to each 
* other, were imprisoned at Lyons, i in the year 177, for being Chris- — 
* tians.. By some means, however, they made their escapé, and 
‘ travelled: different roads. *'The latter made several converts’ in the 
, ‘ territories: of Besancon and Chalons; but being dppidlicnded!, was 
: pried before Priscus, the sev etic of the es The magistrate, 



























sacks of a tree, which’ re itera for that purpose. ae 
vas tied to different branches, - they ofl let go, Het a 








‘design to tear him to pieces with the suddenness of 2 jerks. 

§ «tite Yavention failing, he was conducted ‘to Chalons, to be’ present ” 

‘at some i vlatrous ‘Sacrifices: at which, refusing to assist, | yey 

t to the torture, and afterwards fixed up to the waist in the gt0 er a: 
) which position he expired, A. D.,'179, alter remaining hy 

ays. Valerian. swas-also apprehended, ind , by the order of Pr ris- 
8, was | first brought to the ye? and th beheaded in the ag 

ar as his relation Marcellus.’ a x, 

Such i is the account given by fox: we ie Mr. B teh : 

ler’s Lives of Saints, which is the most auth artyrology | « 

tant, and we ean find no account whatever yrture by bret voit, 7 




















ches of trees, as rey Fox. This learne WR eu urate mar va > * 
ologist says, t ‘Marcellus was apptehended i in the countr » al ’ 
* after en uring any torments in that city, was buried alive up to | 
* the middle h posture he died on the third day, which was — 
Ss ’ St. Valerian suffered as described by Fox, 
but it 10t ap ‘from Mr. on er that they were relations. . 
Circumstance, hover en vin fron with the memory of 
artyrs, which we re nt Ps Mn teres as it will 
y prove*that they were not a bie C atholie ‘martyrs.’ 
elics of St. Marcellus were is a Sigd in the great church’ 





bears his: name at Chalons; a and another church, was b ilt » 


aregory of ‘Tours ( She Pet. Fy. Chigflet, Hist. de To urrhess and. 
Pavillon, Bibliotheque des Auteurs de Bourgogne, 1742.) 
_sixteenth century t e Huguenots plundered this church of St. Valerian, 
and caus part of his elics, but the. pany portion of them ¢s- 
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" caped their searelr, 'Fhus, then, while Fox extols the’ conduet ‘of 
“ these martyrs; while he praises the devotion. of those who builded | 
: churches to their memory, as in the cases of St. Peter at Rome, 
and Ananias at Damascus, we see the Protestant Huguenots of 
France destroying these churches, and ‘insulting the remains of the 


godly martyrs. ‘hey cannot therefore be Protestant sufferers for. - 


the faith; nor can primitive Christianity be Protestant Christianity, 
or greater respect would be shewn to the memory of men who 
» died for true religion. Yet John Fox and ‘his editor would fain 
have them. pass, as we dare say they have .passed with thousands 

. who knew no better, for Protestant saints. «0 Ej ohirewts 
Fox also describes at-some length the martyrdom of SS. Epipo- 
_ dius and Alexander, whom he describes as celebrated for their great 
os friendship and Christian union. . He says, that when the former was 
before. the governor, he began, to tamper avith the martyr, and pre- 
‘tended to pity his condition. ‘ Our deities,’‘observed the governor,” 
according to’Fox, “ are. worshipped by the greater part of the people 
‘+ iy the universe, and their rulers; we adore them with feasting and 
‘mirth, while you adore a crucified man; we, to honour them, 
‘Jaunch into pléasures; you, by’your faith, are debarred from all that 
‘indulges the senses. . Our religion enjoins+feasting, yours fasting; 











P ‘ ours the joys of licentious blandishments, yours the barren virtue — 


Sof chasti ah you expeét protection from one who could not | 
‘secure hi ‘from the persecutions of a contemptible people? 
‘Then quit a profession of such dustérity, and enjoy those gratifi- 

-  Sealions pciptten metea ae and which your youthful years’ 
~  ¢ demand.’ Here thes we have. the testimony of John Fox, thatthe 
¢ a, primitive Christians ‘practised fasting, chastity, and. the. renuncia- - 


= 


© 
te 


“E 


tion of sensual gratifications, the same as Catholics are taught to oe 


at this day, and r 

‘ een ee s being erstitious, . How. many bundles of 
yawrave een Wisiba in vain to prove that Catholicism was allied to 
#53, + feathenism; anc / we think that the description given of the: 
ay oe state of morals by some of the reformers themselves of the. six- 
9 rs teenth century will go to prove that there was.a much greater degree, 
a? “affinity etween Protestantism and the above delineation of Pa- 


| ganism. Good works we see are described ie © Pan 
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as forming part of the doctrine of the primitive Chri 

primitive apostles of Protestantism abolished this necessary 

’ _ .the Christian code, Epipodius is made by Fox to reply in 1 
terms to the governor: ‘* Your pretended tenderness is actual ¢ 

‘elty;: and the agreeable fe you describe, is replete with eve 

: toes, that our pleasures shoul f 

“mortal, and prepared for his followers an eternity of bliss. 
‘frame of man being composed of two parts, body. and soul, tl 
‘first, as mean and perishable, should be rendered subseryient to 


‘ing death... Christ suffe 


" 






‘which destroys the most valuable moiety of your. frame. Your 
atk ‘ pleasures. lead to eternal death, and you s to eternal happi- 
ea « a 
“ * ater Pe TA: | 
i ea ; 
, ‘ar ie : 





_ Your ‘idolatrous feasts.may gratify the mortal, but they 
‘injure the immortal part; that cannot, therefore, be enjoying life, — 


ce See they are reviled and ridiculed es 
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‘ness.’ Thus thought and’ spoke. this Catholic martyr; at least so “ 
John Fox testifies; but not so. the apostles of the pretended. refor- ef 
mation {rom Gatholicism to Protestautisny. Luther a scope to ‘ 

» the: gratification of the Senses; ‘ Faith alone,’ he cried ‘ is necessary 

_ ‘for our justification; nothing else is either commanded or prohi- 
.*bited.” ‘This doctrine of Luther, so like that preached by.the Pa- © 
gan governor to Epipodius, and rejected by the godly martyr, was 
eagerly embraced :by,the people of the sixteenth century; and we 
find Luther, Calvin, and Bucer, thus lamenting the evil effects ‘of 

) rming works: * Formerly,’ says Luther, < when we 

“were seiluced- by ‘the pope. every one willingly followed good 
‘ works; but now people neither say nor know any thing. but how 

** to get all to themselves by exaction, pillage, theft, falsehood, usury,” 
‘&esy (Luth. in Serm. dom. post. Pent.) “Of the thousands,’ 
says Calvin, ‘ who renounced popery, and seemed eager to embrace | * 
‘the gospel, how few have amended shy sb Indeed, what else 







pty) 
ake 


‘did the greater part pretend to than by shaking off the yoke of 


‘superstition to give themselves: more liberty, and to plunge into® . 


__ ‘every kind: of: licentiousness.’,, (Calv. 1’ vi. de Scand.) ‘'Vhe : oe 
“greater part of the people,’ writes Bucer, ‘seem to have embraced . 


' ‘the gospel, only to live at.their pleasure,*and enjoy’ their lusts'and ~~ - 
~ * lawless appetites without’control. -Hence they lend a willing ear 
‘to the doctrine, that we are justified by faith only, and not by 
.. good works, roR wHIcw THEY Have No RELISH.’ (Buc. de Regn. 
Yhrist. |. i. ¢, 4.) ° Let the reader compare this account of ‘the ef 
fects of Protestant doctrines-on the people,.and the effects of Chris- 
tianity in the primitive ages on its professors, and say if they can. 
be one.and the’same. °.  rwrigen , ° ay of at's 
The next subject. worthy of notice is the following paragraph: 
cen this time succeeded Anicetus, Soter, and Eleutherius, about 
 ‘the*year of our Lord 189. ‘This. Eleutherius, at the request of 
zucius, king of Britain, sent to him: amianus and . ugatiu ; by 


th, and bap ! ¢ 
eX you in ne 
ee suc 















‘whom the king was converted to Christ’s fa 















: “the year 179.’ Now, reader, whoever you b at can) 
of this sublime piece of intelligence? Did you ever before : 
language submitted to the people of England, to diffuse among them 
‘a knowledge and love.of the genuine principles of Christianity,’ i 
as this ‘e just quoted? .-‘ About this time sueceeded Anicetus, : 


, tie about the year of our Lord 189.2. Who 
e nages, and to what did they succeed? Then again 
¢ Eleutherius, at. the request of Lucius, king of Britain, sent 

a Damianus and Fugatius, by whom the king was converted 
shrist’s ith; and baptized about the year 179. ‘Whether the 
‘date is an error of the press we cannot say, but it is a little ex- 







inary that the king should be converted and baptized ten years, - 
ore, before he sent for persons to instruct him in the Christian - 





’ But cs Oe is Eleutherius? Why not, say where he resided! 
Ay, there is the rub. This important fact the modern editors of F ox 
wished. to conceal, that they: might the better instruct the. poor de-_ 


luded people: of this country in the ‘ knowledge and love of the 
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‘injuries; whereas the contrary fell‘out; for the’ country was p un 


-the infor 
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“genuine principles .of Christianity, by exciting in their minds, 

“a hatred and abhorrence of the corruptions and erimes of Popery 

“and its professors.’ Know’ théh, gentle and candid reader, that 
*this Eleuthertus,’ was no less'a personage than the pope of Rome, ~ 
who deputed_ wo of his missionaries to king Lucius, by whom he 
was converted; mind, I use the words of, the editors of this Book . 
of Marlyrs;—by these Roman missionaries, he “was converted to 
‘ Christ’ s faithy Fox in his oxiginal work,,the ct d Monu- 
ments of the Church, found this: historical and incontrovertible fact 
a terrible stumbling block to’ his designs; he therefore made: many 
windings and» doublings in his relation of it, which father Parsons 
most ably traced out. Aware on what fickle ground the supremacy 
of his master and mistress stood, when. it was so clear that even in * 
the second age of Christianity the spiritual supremacy of the bishop 


; sa Rome was acknowledged in this island, he endeavoured to make 


elieved that king Lucius was converted by missionaries from’ 
the east, than which a more foul : “perversion of truth was‘never at- + 
tempted. * His modern’ editors probably sensible of this weakness 
of the martyrologist, thought it better to render the passage totally 
uniittelligible’ to ‘Protestant réaders, who, by the deceptive tricks 
of the press, know: as little of the true: history of their country as 
of the thousand -falgehoods told by John Fox. We will’ therefore 
endeavour to undeceive them by a short historieal detail of authen- ° 
ticated Aecnsgen ich shall: unravel the Jeon of the above quoted 
passage. A. : 
Anicetus was the eleventh tieep of Reme after" St. Peter, arid 


suceceded a the first in the yéar 157; next to him followed So- 


ter in 168, who had fot his successor ‘ this Eleutherius,’ who was. 
applied to by king Lucius to instruct him and ‘his people in the faith » 
of Christ. “Eleutherius was elected to the papal chair-in the year 
176, and the | embassy to Rome from Lucius was sent about 182. _ 
The: accour by the Rev. Mr. Butler in his life of this holy 
Christian k 8 SO very interesting that we here transcribe it for 
ion of the reader, * We are informed by Bede,’ writes * 
Mr. Butl ‘that in the reign of, Marcus Antonius Verus, and Au- 








ie 
* yelius Comm dus, a British king; named. Lucius, sent a letter to 


‘ pope Eleutherius, entreating that by his direction he might be made 
“a Christian, This must have’ happened about the year 1 182... Lu- 
*cius must have reigned.in some part of Britain, whie subject 
“to the Romans, as ‘his name indicates. ‘Tacitus m: 2 
‘tagus, king of the Iceni, in Norfolk, Suffolk,” Cambridgeshire, 
: Huntingdonshire, who at his death’ made the e epperoe [er 
“heir, bopi ng by that means his people would be secured 











“dered by centurians and slaves., The same historian. mentions, 


_ ‘that certain cities were given to Codigunus, ‘according to the an 


“cient. and received custom of the Roman. people, to make. A 
‘kings the instruments of the slavery” of nations,”’ as he observes. 
‘That Lucius was a Christian king in | So ae by two me- 
* dals mentee by Usher, and one by Bar ue: Bede tells us, 
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»that by his embassy-to Eleutherius he obtained the -effect of his 
* pious request; and that the Britons enjoyed ihe light of faith till 
* the reign of Dioclesian. . Lucius therefore was’ the first Christian 
‘king int Europe; it nowhere, appears in what. part of Britain he 
‘reigned. ‘The records of Glastenbury abbey, quoted by Malmes- 
‘bury, and others, mentioned by Usher, tell us, that St, Eleuthe- 
*rius sent over to Britain SS. Fugatius and Damianus, (rather Du- 
‘ mianus ns) who, baptized king Lucius, and many others, 
*and wer ried at Glastenbury. In Somersetshire, in the deanery 
‘of Dunstor, there-is a parish church which-bears. the name of St. 
* Deruvian, as Stow testifies... This saint is. called by the Welch, 
*Duvian or Dwywan,’says Usher. The Christian faith had reach 
‘ed Britain in the times of the apostles. St, Clement I. pope, raf- 
_ firms, that St. Paul preached 10 thé utmost: bounds of the West. 
‘Gildas says, the first dawn of the evangelical light appeared ‘in 
‘this island about the’ eighth year of Nero. . Theodoret names the 
.* Britons as‘a nation in which St Paul sowed the seeds of faith; 
‘and im another place says, that this apostle brought salvation to 
‘ the islands that lie in the ocean.. Three British bishops assisted 
“at the council of Arles,-in 314, namely, Eborius of York, Restitu- 
‘tus of London, and, Adelfius, who is styled De civitate:Coloniz 
<Landinensien which bishop Usher takes to have been.Colches- 
% but many more probably understand by it Lincoln, anciently 
* called Lindum Colonia. Also certain British’ bishops subscribed 
* to the council of Nice against the Arians. © The, eeaice of St. 
* Justin, St. lréneus, Tertullian, Eusebius, Saint Chrysostom, and 
* Tneodoret, demonstrate that-Christianity had got footing in Britain 
“very soonvafter Christ.» We cannot, therefore, wonder thatva prince 
‘should have embraced the. faith in this island in ie rceond cen- 
‘tury; nor‘do the objections which some have raised, deserve no- 
'«* tice... Schelstrate, the learned prefect of the Vatiean library, in his 
‘ dissertation on, the patriarchal authority, transer e following 
‘wotds from an ancient manuscript history of 
‘land; kept in. the Vatiean library: * Lucius sent 
‘Eleutherius that he might be made a Christian, 
‘his request.”? “I'he same learned author copies the followi 
mon ancient catalogue of the popes, written in the time 
Justinian, as we are assured*by the title, found in 
Christina, queen of Sweden; ‘ Eleutherius received 
1 Lucius, king of Britain, who desired to be made a 
Z his command.” ’ Butler’s Saints’ Lives, vol. xii. 
yin and Echard both record this fact; and the latter, in his Fes 
ical History, states, that this pope Eleutherius degraded from 
his priesthood one Florinus,,. ‘ lien of St. Polycarp, who fell 
into’ the Valentinian heresy, and moreover maintained, that. God 
‘ was the author of all kinds of evil.’ Thus then we have here an 
established fact, that Christ’s, faith, which he solemnly declared 
should never change, and, which has never yet nor ever Will change, 
because TRUTH must be always one and the same, was sought for 





























“by a pagan king of this island at Rome, and’ was introduced into, this 
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made of the ki 


_ ‘martyr, who i 


_ disciples,’ &e. 6% 


Vhis fact, however, it will be seer, was rendered so obscure. by the 
modern editors of the Book of: Martyr sythi 
remained ignorant of ty uid doomsday, if 


light upon it, 9. ' gin’ pow 
‘The paragraph that Fert follows is. equally, as Panintcliziblg asthe 






J ae thrown some 
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one we have just been commenting on and eliciting. Fox says, 


‘ Eusebius, Vicentius, ‘Potentianus, | and Peregrinus, for refusing to 
‘ worship Commodus as Hercules, were, likewise martyred.” » Who 
these martyrs. were, we have not been ‘able to discover, Biutier 
makes no mention of them, and Echard - says, that ‘the Christians 
‘enjoyed so much freedom from persecation, that we find but. one 
‘martyr of note in this reign, (Commodus) which was Apollonius, 
‘an illustrious senator, eminent for his philosophy and other parts 
‘of. learning.’ This martyr Fox had previously recorded. ‘To the 
passage just quoted from Fox, the modern editors have introduced 


sce aiiciieen:3 paragraph as ‘a note: ‘ About. this time, among other “a 


‘pious teachers whom God raised.up to confound the persecutors ’ 


“by. learning and writing, as the martyrs to confirm the truth with 
‘ their blood, was Seraphion, bishop of Antioch; Egesippus, a wri- 
‘ter of the ecelesiastical. history from Christ's passion to his time; 
s ‘Heraclitus,. who first began to write annotations upon the, New 
«Testament and ‘epistles “of ‘the apostles; Theophilus, bishop: of 
*Cesarea; and Dionysius, bishop of Corinth; who wrote divers  ~ 
“epistles, from whence’ we learn that it was then the practice.o ‘the 
‘ churches, to read the letters and epistles, sent by learned bishops’. 











‘and teachers, to the congregations; for writing to the chureh of the 
* Roman 0 Soter, he says, ‘*’This day we celebrate the holy 
‘ dominical n which we have read. your epistle, which always 


‘we will read for our exhortati ike as we do read also the epis- 
‘tle of Clement, ent. to us before,” &c. By him also mention is. 
ct ut of Sunday holy, of. shit we find no men- 

“tion in ancient authors before his. time,- excep t only in Justin the 
his description declares two times most especially , 

‘ used “for, Christians to, congregate: together; the first, when. any 
‘convert was to be baptized; the second upon the Sunday;, because, 
‘ ts he, ‘¢upon that day God made the world;” and ae hrist 
‘ upon ‘that day first’ shewed aeaseNs abies ioe Bp ot to his. 


* 
















The introduction of this note «is ‘evidently intende 
unthinking and uninformed believe. that the prit r 
weie'as great bible readers, as the people of ‘this cou ntry are. 
But this is’a mistake. ‘he bible had not at that | period been 
ed. together as one book, and the portions of seripture were then 
the hands chiefly of the clergy, who certainly did read them to the. 
people assembled, as was and is the constant practice of the ehurch 
of Rome, but not that they should interpret any of the passages ac- 
cording” to? their — own fanciful notions, but that they should learn 
therefrom the ONE, ONLY TRUE RELIGION OF Cos amidst the many 
errors whiel even then baaily ences Undeviating rule’ of! 
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faith. We agree with the writers of this hote, that God raised up 
pious teachers ‘to confound the ignorant and: perverse by their writ- 
tgs, as the martyrs confirmed the. truth of the Christian religion 

invineible courage and disregard of torments and. death 
We have stated this before in our introductor -remarks, and we have 
hitherto given, as a proof of the correctness of our assertion, the 
doctrines which these learned and pious writers defended and main- 
tained. why have not John Fox and his editors followed the 
same line of conduct? Because, then the reader.would have gained 
some knowledge of the rruru, which would not.haye been to the 
interests of the party they had to serve, and therefore they suppress- 
ed this essential part of history, that the people might remain in the! 
dark. * Following our own course, we will first: see what Serapion 
say, as she is placed.at the head of the list of ‘ pious teachers whom 
‘God raised up to confound the’ persecutors by learning and writ- 
‘ing,’ according to Fox, « about this time,’ that is, at the close of 
the-sécond century. Serapion succeeded Maximin in, the see ‘of : 










- Antioch, in the year 189, or 190, and is'said by Echard to have go- 


- ed in hisicharge of t 


verned that see twenty-one years. He wrote’a treatise against one 
Domiinus, who, in a persecution, had fallen into Judaism; and ano-’ 
a treatise gn the gospel of St. Peter, to wndeceive the brethren of. 

church of Rossa in Cilicia, in which he has\these words: ‘ As: 


* for our*part we receive Peter and the other apostles as Jesus Christ 


‘himself; but those writings which falsely bear their-name we re- - 
jéct; as being well apprised, that we never received them, from our 

thers.’ Here then was an appeal to tradition and-publie opin- 
y Here is the rule adopted by Catholics, in al 

the TrurH. What we received 

from their predecessors, who ‘receiv ostles, 

it from their Divine Master, we believe to be the truth, because 

truth is always one and the same; but that which innovators pu 

forth, was never heard of before: it is therefore ) 

as such must be rejected, because it cannot pre 
























it from the 
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therefore must be erroneous: ~* . Sf 
Hegessipus was by birth a Jew, but became a Christian 
death is supposed .to’ have happened about the year 1 









Of Heraclitus we find no account in the histories 
and Theophilus of Cesarea is recorded in Echard 
ing in a council of Palestine on the subject of keeping” 
( In Butler, however, this learned and illustrious. father, is 
ed to have been the successor of Eros, bishop of Antioch, who 
ied in the year 168. .Theophilus was born of Gentile parents; 
0 trained him up: in idolatry,’and gave him 4 liberal. education, 
Grown to mah’s estate, he made a diligent, search after truth, and 
found it in the Christian religion;, after which, having embraced the 
faith, he gloried in. the name of Christian, which he e ‘dear to 
© God, however ise by ignorant and vicious men.’ Being fix- 
see of Antioch, he set himself apsentix to 
Vou. I.—9 . 
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‘4 God. ; 


~~ promote virtue and true Pies and vpn flock from error and 
es He wrote against the heresies of Marcion and Hermoge- 
nes, a Me an apology for the Christian religion, in three books, ad- . 
dressed to. mations s, a Pagan philosopher. In this latter work — 
God the Son, or the Divine Wisdom, is co- , 
also gives, the name. of Trinity to th 
Three Divine Perso s In one nature,,and is the first writer, whose 
works are extant, hat employs this word to express e niystery- 
He tells Autolychus that it is in vain for him to look for the truth, 
unless he reforms his heart, and his views‘are perfectly pure. ‘Alb. 
“men have eyes,’ says he, ‘ yet the sun is veiled from the sight of 
*some. It, however, ceases not to emit 4 flood of day, though 
“those whose eyes are blinded, see its radiant light. But this 

‘ defect is to be laid to their charge, nor can the sunbe complained - 
“of on account of their blindness. Thus, my*friend, it is sin that 
‘darkens your ind, and blunts the~edge of your understanding. 
‘As the glass repfuaent not the image if it be soiled, so the wre - 








*This is a humour which greatly obstructs atin sight, and pre vent 
‘the eye ftom beholding the sun.. Thus, my friend, your impi 

‘ diffuses a cloud over the faculties of your soul, and- rake Ss you 

* incapable .of receiving the glorious lhight.’?...* And as in the sea 
‘ there are islands which are fruitful and -furnish good harbours for 
us the shelter of mariners who fly to-them, and are there,see 
‘from the tossings of the'tempests; so hath, God given to the world 
o whose safe have e lovers of truth fly, and 
: 1, and eseape the dreadful wrath of 
vere are other i islands ) which want water, 8: are fill-’ 
a rocks, and, being 

which ships are 















«all those 


‘ed with 
peucbad to pieces, or are unfortu- 


sailors, an 
ae detailed: so likewise are there erroneous doctrines and here-~ 


sies which. estroy those who are seduced drawn aside by, 

* them.’ ‘The most correct editions of his books to Autolychus, 
-Mr. Butler eae , that published by bishop Fell, at Oxford, in 
1604; that pizen by John Christopher Wolf, at Hamburg, i in 1724; 
and, lastly, that of the Benedietins, with St. Justin’s works. 

The next learned father mentioned in the above cited note is Dio- 
nysius, bishop of Corinth, who is stated to have written several 
treatises in defence of the truth. Eusebius mentions in his history 
several of the instructive letters of this prelate to other churches, 
cautioning them not to be led away by new and wild notions, Hie als to 
stand stedfast to the doctrines received from the apostles. 
notices the letter of thanks to Soter, a.passage of which is eae _ 
in the note. But the editors of Fox do not tell us who Soter was. 
We are not informed whether he is'a Christian pastor or a Heathen 
philosopher. By consulting, however, more authentic authors, we 
find this Soter to be no other than the twelfth bishop of Rome, from 
St. Peter, and one of the three persons said to ‘have succeeded 
‘ about this time’ no one knew who, till we unravelled the mystery. 
By s nding this letter of thanks, and inform g the holy pope, that 


© x 





. le should be read for -the exhortatig of his flock, as alse ~ 
that 73 St. Clement; a predecessor of Sts Soter in the papal chair. 
it is clear that the church of Corinth (as did all the other churehesy 
acknowledged the primaey of the church of R omes sari is ano- 
ther weighty historical fact, which mus 
ee who wishes to ascertain the trutl: 
it that St. Clement wrote a letter to the s, following the 
example of Paul, whose epistle tot h makes part of the 
New ‘Testament. They admit that Dionysius informed St. Soter 
that this epistle was publicly read ‘to the people; let us now see 
it was sent. St.-Clement is the person mentioned by St. Paul in 
his epistle to the. eg and was the third bishop of Rome af- 









ter St. Peter. During his ‘ificate, some serious divisions arose 

among the Christians at C ; om which St, Clement wrote them 

an admonitory and instructive epistle, as head of the Christian 

_ ehurch. He commences thus: ‘The church of ( God, which is at 

‘Rome, to that of Corinth, to those that have been called and sanc- 

ified by the will of God.in our Lord Jesus Obtet, May the grace 

peace of God, the’ Almighty, be increased -by Christ Jesus in 

e of you.’ He then goes on. to shew the evil state of 

d confusion, and exkorts*them to unity in the following — 

pathetic terms: ‘ Why,’ asks the pontiff, ‘ Why are there quarrels, 4 

‘why are there divisions among you? « Have we aot ‘all the same wy 

d, the same Redeemer, the same Spirit, who has sanctified us 

y our vocation into "one ‘to in.Christ Jesus? Why then do we 


















: divide his members, w lo we tear our’own b pay into pieces? 

surely we can nev. et e all im 
“another, &c. ‘This epistle was written abot 
had ‘the desired effect of Heali 
also that it is mentioned by Dionysius i 
that is nearly a cies years after it was penned. 










observed, that th a variation between the versio 
editors of the letter written by Dionysius to the Ire 
‘and that given by Butler i in his life-of this saint, ‘The latter gives 
it thus from Eusebius: ‘ From the beginning it ir custom to 
‘bestow your alms.in all places, and to furnish sub ae many | 
* churches. You send relief to ‘the needy, espec se who 
“work in the- mines; in which you follow the example of your fa- 
om Y. lessed bishop Soter is so far from degenerating from 
r aneestors in that respect, that he goes beyond them; not to 
Fe ntion the comfort and advice he, with the bowels of a tender fa- 
towards his children, affords all that eomes'‘to him: On this 
% day we eelebrated the Lorn’s pay, (Fox’s editors say, the holy do- 
« minical day and-read your letter, as we do that which, was here- 
* tofore written to us by Clement.” 
“The reader will here see the great and unboonded “charity of the y 
primitive Christians, who thought it nothing to. divest, themselves hae 
of every thing to sa their distressed or oppressed neighbours. © 









Before we quit this subject we must-direct the attention of ihessee- 
der to the admission made bei caacommaii that bef abe time of *, 
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Dionysius, they find no mention made by ‘ail writer, ‘except St., 
pitts ‘of the transfer ‘oft the sabbath-day from the last¢to the first 
é the week. How then was it.so universally known and 
ither mentioned in Scripture or by writers. 
for near two hundr after the Christian religion was first es- 
tablished? 'This_ i ortant question, reader; for on it hangs” 
the rejected doctrine, by Protestants, of tradition. The only magi 
that can be given is, that it, was handed down by word of mouth—it 
was communicated from father to son—it was received with the 
light of truth, and its notoriety carried conviction with it, What 
absurdity must it then be, to deny the necessity of tradition in one, 
instance, when we are obliged 1o admit it in ‘another. 
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THE FIFTH | GENERAL PERSECUTION UNDER THE 
q ROMAN EMPERORS. — | 3 


Tue Christlang daring the reigus of the emperors Conniega yet 
Pertinax, and Julianus, Fox tells us, had a respite for re 
from, persecution. Severus, too, he says, at the béginning of his 
‘reign, became a‘great favourer of the Christians, ‘but the prejudice 
‘and fury of the. ignorant multitude again prevailed, and the a 
‘lete ie were put in execution’ against? the Chtistians.’ The 
‘gans were alarmed at the progress of Christianity, and revived t 
calumny of placing accidental misfortunes to the account of its pro- 
“fessors.’ —V y, yes, this is the usual way with those who are on 
of the post, and especially when they have.power in 
2 are old enough to remember something of * Pro- 
ency’ about the year 1778, when.a little favour was 

1ifested by Parliament towards the persecuted and ‘oppressed Ca- 
tholies of this country. How ‘the. prejudices of the ignorant multi- 
tude -were then wrought upon by wicked and ill-designing men may 
be seen by consulting impartial history.. The fury of the people 
was inflamed to such a degree that in the year 1780, it was danger- 
ous for a Catholic to be*publicly known as such, and the metropolis 
of England was. threatened with destruction by a lawless and fanati- 
eal mob. But let us examine the martyrs set down 7 Fox as suf- 
fering in this persecution. “¢ ' 

The ‘first is thus recorded: ¢ Victor, bishop of Dane, suffered 
é martyrdom ji in the first year of the third century, A. D. 201, though 
‘the circumstances are not ascertained.’—Four paragraphs further 
on he -adds:—‘ Victor, the bishop of Rome, wanting to impose a 
‘ particular mode of keeping Easter there, it 6ccasioned some disor- 
‘ders among the Christians. In particular Ireneus wrote him a 
‘synodical epistle in the ne of the Gallic’ churches. This 
. zeal in’ favour of Christi pointed him (Irenzus) out as an 

a ‘ object of resentment to the emperor, and he was accordingly be- 

- ‘ headed in i: D. 202.’ From this account the reader is led to 
P suppose, by the introduction of the: adverb * there,’ that this bishop 
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of Rome meditated an innovation in the practice of the church in , 


, »Sisting this attempt of the holy pope, brought the wrath of the : 
‘then emperor upof him, and'was the catise-of his martyrdom. | 
a moment of reflection must shew the absurdity of this story of 
ohn Fox. Victor is stated to have be first sufferer, as he 
s martyred in 201, and Irenezus was no lo death till the year 
following. How then could his,‘ zeal in favour of Christianity,’ in 
opposing the bishop of Rome, who is also stated to have been a 
godly martyr for Christianity, point him out as an object.of resent- 
ment to the heathen emperor? Cam any one bevso, besotted. as to 
imagine that this emperor, who was intent’ upon the destruction. of 
Christianity, cared one jot about the disputes between the head and 
members of the system? No man of comm ‘sense, we are. sure, 
will entertain.such an idea. What would it i nee Protestant-as- 
‘cendency’ at this day, whether Easter was kept by:the. Catholics 
at one time in Ireland and, at another in-England, and that one of 
th bishops of that church was more zealous in arguing the ques- 
a. arm any of the others? The'intolerant spirit of ‘ Protestant- 
sf mA is opposed to,the whole system of Catholicism, not i 
to an individual member or abstract part of it, and so it was with 
Pagan-ascendency in the time of the heathen emperors.’’ St. Ire- 
nus was an object of resentment, not for disputing with the bishop. 
of Rome, but for his great abilities and influence in converting the 
Pagans from their idolatrous superstitions to the divine ‘raaliot the 
Catholic church. i i é ~ 
Mr. Echard, in his Ecclesiastical History, says, ‘ The Christian 
‘ religion had now (A. D. 201) diffused itself through all. 
‘parts of the world; but wane ok triumph: 
* Roman empire, where it was most violently opposed, a d me 
‘the, most terrible conflicts. Christians were’ now, in the 
‘towns and villages, in the camp, in the senate, in the palace, and 
‘ in all places, beaks, the Pagan temples and enema that in 
‘such numbers and multitudes, that Tertullian assures us, that if 
they had unanimously retired to any other country, the empire 
" _ .# would Have become a mere desert and solitude.’ ‘This astonishing 
progress of an indivisible and undeviating rule of- faith among all 
ranks of people, and of ,all nations, notwithstanding the horrid per- 
secutions of the Pagans, the malice of the Jews,,and the treacher- 
ous attacks eretics, must, we think, carry conviction of its di- 
vine nature, and be considered a proof of the existence of an omni- 
potent and all-powerful Being. The holy pope Victor was a very 
watchful guardian of this, divine faith, detecting and condemning 
many heresies that sprung up in his.pontificate. He also wished to 
bring about an uniformity in the time of celebrating Easter, but not 
to impose a particular mode of alr i as the Book of Martyrs 


his own particular diocess, and that the zeal of St. Ireneus, in . 













insinuates: At this time Mr. Butle ites, ‘the churches»of Les- 
“ser Asia-kept it with the Jews on 14th day of the first moon 
“after the vernal equinox, on whatever day of the week it fell. ‘The 
‘Roman church, and all ie rest of the'world, kept Easter always 
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«on the Sunday immediately following the ft day:’ This 
was a matter of discipline, and not of faith, but still unity was con- 
sidered necessary, and Victor was desirous to effect it. Pope ‘Ani- 
cetus allowed the Asiatics to follow their own custom even at Rome; > 
but Soter required th hat | hen at Rome they should do as’ Rome did. 
Several councils were held in different parts of the world, and the 
decisions were in fav oL the Roman custom. Some of. the, Abie 
tic bishops, however, defe ded their custom, as derived from St. 
Philip, § St. John: the evangelist, and St. Polyearp. Victor; seeing 
them obstinate, thought to bring them round by excommunication, 
from which he was dissuaded by St. Ireneus, and died soon after. 
This is the correct history of the affair of keeping Easter, so far as 
Victor was concerned, which Fox would make us believe was an 
attempt at imposition on the part of this pope, and the cause of St. 
Irenzeus’s martyrdom. - 

After the death of Victor, Fox. places” ‘ Leonidae, GuoSstncs of the 
‘celebrated Origen, beheaded for being a Christian.” Next-follows 
a confused account of other martyrs, of whose names and sufferings 
we.can trace no account in the authors before us. ‘Then comes the 
following paragraph: ‘Treneus, bishop of Lyons,, was. born in 
‘ Greece, and received a Christian education. It is generally sup- 

‘posed that the account of the persecutions at Lyons was written 
»*by himself. He succeeded the martyr Pothinus as bishop of Ly- 
* ons, and ruled his diocess with great propriety; he was a zealous 
‘ opposer of heresies in general, and wrote a celebrated tract against 
‘heresy about A. D. 187.’ 

Here then we have it acknowledged by John Fox, that this ¢ ‘ godly 
« martyr’ was not only an orthodox Christian, but likewise ‘a zea- 
— ‘lous opposer of heresies in general, and w. a celebrated tract 

aes heen Now, as heresy is defin r. Johnson to be, 
ae opinion of private men different from that of the Catholic and 
odox chureh,’ John Fox and his editors, the ‘few plain Chris- 

‘ i Bs; who tell the public, in their address, that they,‘ have united 

‘ themselves for the purpose of diffusing among their fellow-believers 

‘a knowledge and love of the .genuine pr inciples of Christianity, 

“and consequently (they add,) a hatred and abhorrence of the crimes 

“and corruptions of Porrry and ‘its professors,’ ought most cer- 

tainly'to have pointed out what the doctrines were that this * zealous 

‘ opposer of heresies in general’ defended. For how can their fel- 

low-believers obtain a ‘ knowledge of the genuine ‘principles of » 

‘Christianity,’ unless they are laid down before them for their in- 

formation? And how can they ‘Jove’ these principles while they, are 

ignorant of them? To tell the reader that this martyr wrote a ‘ ce- 

“lebrated tract against heresy,’ without telling him the substance of 

the a > is saying nothing; -it is leaving him as much in. the dark 

~ as.ever. But unfortunately 1 this system of suppression, .where in- 
formation is essentially ee to obtain a knowledge of truth, 
has been invariably follow the adversaries of Catholicism, un- 
til the p Ppl’ of this country ices been cheated out, of their. faith, 
and thei aigdersammeings bewildered, i" they imagine themselves 
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gifted with a superiority of intellectual wisdom above their fellow 
eréatures. Fox says Ireneus wrote a ‘ tract,’ which means a small 
book; against heresy in general.” Now the fact is, this work was a 
very elaborate one, and consisted of five books. In the first the 
learned father and martyr gives a long list of heresies. In the se- 
cond he confutes them from seripture, and. from the miracles per- 
formed in his day in the Catholic church, which the heretics could 
never perform. In the third. he advances tradition against the here- 
tics. In the fourth he pursues the same subject, and answers the 
objections of those who denied the incorruptible resurrection of the 
body. And, in the fifth, he explains ‘the mysteries of the church, 
the fall of man, the consequence of it, the inearnation, the resurree- 
tion, &c: These books were written chiefly against the execrable 
doctrines of the Gnostics, and of Valentinus, a priest, who fell by 
pride and jealousy, because another was preferred before him to a 
bishopric in Egypt. Valentinus had been a Platonic philosopher, 
- and revived the errors of Simon Magus,*adding to them many other 
absurd fictions, as of thirty ones or ages, a kind of inferior dei+ 





ties, &c. -As an author, Ireneus was well versed in the scripture, . 


perfectly understood the Pagan poets, and was thoroughly acquaint- 


ed with the systems and arguments of the heretics. St. Irenaeus ~ 


was a Greek by birth, and received his instructions in the Christian 
faith from St. Polyearp, bishop of Smyrna, who was-a disciple of 
St. John the evangelist, and suffered martyrdom in the fourth per- 
secution, as we have mentioned. Consequently, the doctrines held 
by this orthodox Christian bishop, and ‘ zealous opposer of here- 
oo in general,’*must have been received from the apostles, and 
wer 


apostolicity, and infallibility of the Church, and primacy of t) 
pope, which Catholics now and always did maintain, St. Ireneis 
writes: ‘Things being thus made plain, (the descent of doctrine 
‘from the apostles) it is not from others that truth is to be sought, 
‘which tnay-be readily learned from the church. | For to this ehurch, 
‘as into a rich repository, theapostles committed whatever is of di- 
‘ vine truth, that each one, if so inclined, might thence draw the 
‘@rink of life. This is the way to life; all other teachers must be 
‘shunned as thieves and’ tobbers. For what? Should there be any 
‘dispute on a point of small moment, must not recourse be had to 
‘the most ancient churches, where the apostles*resided, and from 
‘them collect the truth?” Adv. Hereses, lib. ut. c. iv. p. 205. L£dit. 
Oxonii, 1702. 4 ares 4 ag Se , : 
‘It is 4duty.to obey the priests of the church, who hold their 
* succession from the apostles, and who, with that succession, re- 
.* ceived, agreeably to the will of gat tt the sure pledge of 
*truth. But as to those who belong o that leading’ succession, 


trines were. : ; a 2% 
On the contested points regarding the authority, marks, visibility “ 


‘therefore genuine. Let us now. see then what these doc- . 


‘in whatever place they may be united, they should be suspected, 
‘either as heretics, or as schismatics, proudly eetings and pleas- © 


“ing themselves, or as hypocrites actuated by -_— or the love 
, . aa? 
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‘of Juer ‘But they who impugn the truth, and excite others to 
‘oppose the church of God, their fate is with Dathan and Abiron; 


‘ while schismatics, who violate the church’s unity, experience the 
‘ punishment whieh fell on king Jeroboam.’ bid. L..av. c. xliii. p. 
343,344, 2 tit ti‘ Silebane 
©The church, extended to the boundaries of the earth, received 
‘her faith from the apostles, and their. disciples. Having received — 
‘it, she carefully retains it, as if dwelling, in one house, as possess- 
‘ ing one soul, and one heart: the same faith she delivers and teaches, 
‘ with one accord, and as if gifted »with one tongue: for, though in 
6 the world there be various modes of speech, the tradition of doc- 
‘trine 1s-one and the same, In the churches of Germany, in those 
‘of Spain and Gaul, in those of the East, of Egypt, and of Africa, 
‘and in the middle regions, is the same belief, the same teaching. 
‘For as the world is enlightened by one sun, so does the preaching 
‘of-one faith enlighten all men, that are willing to come -to the 
‘knowledge of truth. Nor, among the pastors of the church, does 
‘he that is eloquent deliver other doctrine—for no one is above his 
‘master—nor he that is weak“in speech diminish the truth of tradi- 
‘tion. Faith-being one, cannot be affected by -the powers or’the 
“want of utterance.’ Adversus Hereses, U. 1.¢. ii. ili. p. 45, 46. 
Ld. Oxon. 1702. | jig 4 ? ; 
‘God placed in his church apostles, prophets, doctors; and the: 
‘ whole operation of the spirit, of which they do not,partake, who 
“are not united to the church; but, by, their own bad designs and 
“actions, they deprive themselves of life. For where the church 
‘is, there is the spirit of God; and where this spirit is, there is'the 
‘church, and all grace: the.spirit is truth.’ [bids lane. x1. p- 266. 
PKide lt. iv. e462. <8 ; 
«The heretics, of whom I have been speaking, came long after 
‘ those bishops, to,whom the apostles committed the care ‘of their 
‘churches, and they ran into devious paths, foreign from the -truth. 
‘ But they, who adhered to the church, continued to: profess, with 
‘ all nations, the doctrine, which the apostles had delivered, with one 
‘andsthe same faith, believed in one God, Father, Sony and Holy 
‘Ghost; meditating on the same precepts; upholding the same or- 
“dinances, expecting the coming of the Lord and the salvation of 
‘men. ‘The teaching of the church is true and stable, shewing to 
‘all men the same one’ path of salvation; for-to her has been com- 
‘mitted the light andthe wisdom of God. As'the wise man says: 
‘ (Prov. c. 1.) she uttereth her voice in the streets; she crieth on the 
‘highest walls; she speaketh, without ceasing in the city gutes.— 
‘ Every where the church proclaims the truth; she isthe candlestick 
‘with the seven lamps; (Exod. xxv.) bearing the light of. Christ.’ 
Adv. Hereses, l. v. c..20, ps 430. wit 
‘ The chureh, receiving her.doctrine from Christ and his apostles, 
‘and alone preserving it through all regions, delivered it down to 
“her children. _ Hence it becomes our duty,.to afford every assist- 
ance against the assaults of heretics; to. withdraw those that are in 
“error, and to strengthen the weak; in order that they hold fast the 
a 3 * ’ 
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“faith, which they cantived from that church, whieh ] has preser\ 
‘it inviolate.’ Ady. Her. Pref. lib. v. p. 392. ie ete OR: 
»*’Phe apostolic faith, manifested to the. I 0 





‘ would-behold truthy may see in every church e aoe’ 
“rate those bishops, who were appointed by the apostles, and their 
* successors, down, to ourselves, none of whom taught,, or even knew, 
‘the wild opinions ef these men, (heretics.) Had the apostles real- 
‘ly possessed any secret doctrines, which the perfect only were to 
‘hear, surely they would. have ciatinubieaiad them to “those, to 
‘whom they entrusted their churches. However, as it would be te- 
‘dious to enumerate the whole list of successions, I shall confine 
‘ myself to that of Rome, the'greatest, and most ancient, and most 
E iliustrious church, founded by the glorious apostles, Peter and Paul; 
‘receiving from them her doctrine, which was announced to all men, 
‘and which, through the succession of her bishops, is come down 
tous. This we confound all those, w ho, through evil designs, or 
¢ ‘vain-glory, or perverseness, teach what they ought not. For to 
4 hs church, on account of its superior headship, every other must 
ave recourse, that is, the faithful ‘of all countries; in which church 
“has been preserved the doctrine delivered by the apostles. They, 
‘ therefore, having founded and instructed this church, committed the 
¢ administration thereof to Linus. Of this Linus, Paul makes men- 
“tion in his epistle to Timothy. To him. succeeded Anacletus: 
‘then, in the third place, Clement, who had himself seen.and. con- 
‘versed with those apostles, in whose time their preaching yet 
“sounded in his ears. Nor was this alone true of him; as many, 
‘at that time, were living, whom they had taught. ‘T'o Clement 
“succeeded Evaristus; to him Alexander: and then the sixth from 
‘ the apostles, Sixtus, who was followed by Telesphorus, Hyginus, 
‘ Pius, and Anicetus. But Soter having succeeded Anic Eleu- 
‘ therius, the twelfth from the apostles , now governs eR 
‘ By such regular succession, has the doctrine delivered by the apo 
‘tles, deseended to us: and the proof is most clear, that it is one 
‘and the same vivifying faith, which, coming from the apostles, is 
‘at this.time ‘maintained’ and. taught.” dv. Her. l. 11. c. lite p. 
200, 201, 202,203. .- : 

Against the private interpretation of scripture, now 50 fashiona- 
ble among Protestants, and especially the promoters of Bible socie- 
ties, who condemn, one and all, the Catholics for maintaining that 
the church, andthe church only, is the expounder of the scriptures, 
St. Irenzeus; the ‘ zealous opposer of heresies in general,’ as John, 
Fox justly calls him, teaches thus: ‘ Paul says:-God appointed in 
‘his church, apostles, prophets, and doctors. Where, therefore, are 
‘the holy gifts of God, ‘there must the truth be learned: with them 
‘is the succession from the apostles; and there is the society, whose 
‘ communication is sound and irreproveable, unadulterated, and pure. 

‘These. préserve the faith of one God, who made’ all things; in- 

* crease our love towards his divine Son; and expound, without dan- 

‘ger, the scriptures:to us, not bl pheming the name of God, nor 

‘ dishonouring the patriarchs. Me etocen in the prophets.’ @d- 
Vout. I.—10 =, : wa 
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c. xlv. p. 345. * To him that believeth, that there 
holds to the head, which is’: Christ—to-this man 
e plain, if he read diligently the seriptures with 
| 1ose who are the priests in the church, and in whose 

s we have shewn, rests the doctrine of the apostles.’ Ibid. 












‘only from the evangelical and apostolical writings, 
rversely interpret, and wickedly expound, do-these, 
tempt to prove their assertions; but also from the law 
phets. For as there are in these many parables and 
which may be forced into various meanings, them they 

y fit to their own purpose, and thus draw from the truth + 
‘those who have not a firm faith in one God the Father, and his Son,. 
* Jesus Christ.”» Adv. Her. 1.1. ¢.i. p. 19.  *Such being their po- 
‘sitions, which the prophets never preached, nor Christ 
‘the apostles delivered, they boast their own superior know! 
‘and attempt to make it seem credible; forming, as it we 
‘of sand, by adducing some words from the parables or sayings of 
‘the prophets, or of Christ, or of the apostles; but so, as to violate 
‘the arrangement and order of the sacred writings, and, as far asin 
‘them lies, dissolve. the whole connection of truth.’ Jbid. p. 55. 
‘So varying are their notions drawn from the scriptures, and when 
“a discourse has been read, shaking their heads with great gravity, 
‘ they pronounce, that its secret meaning is above the capacity of all, 
‘and that silence is the proof of wisdom.—When, therefore, they 
‘shall be agreed among themselves:on what they draw from the 
‘ scriptures, it will be our time to refute them. Meanwhile, think- 
‘ing wrongfully, and not agreeing in the meaning of the same words, 
‘they convict themselves; but- we, having one true and only God 
“for our master, and making his words the rule of truth, always 
‘speak alike of the same things; all vacknowledging one God, the 
‘creator of the universe, who sent his prophets, and in the latter 
‘times manifested his Son, to confound the incredulous, and draw 
‘forth the fruit of justice.’ L. Iv. c. xix. p. 368. 

On the contested point of Tradition, which Protestants reject and 
Catholics stoutly hold, and which is neither more nor less than pub- 
lic opinion, received and delivered down from age to age, this ‘ zeal- 
“ous opposer of heresies in general,’ says, * When these heretics 
‘ are convicted from the scriptures, they begin to accuse the scriptures 
‘themselves, as not being accurate, and void of authority, and -so 
‘ variously expressed, that from them truth cannot be discovered by 
“those who are ignorant of tradition. For that truth came not by 
‘writing, but by the living voice: wherefore Paul said: (1 Cor. ii. 
*6.) Howbeit we speak wisdom among the perfects yet not the wis- 
‘dom of this world.—Now this wisdom each one of them pretends 
‘to possess, as he has drawn it from himself. For each one in his 
‘own perversity, perverting the rule of truth, blushes not to vaunt 
“himself.. On the other hand, when we appeal: to that tradition, 
‘which, coming from the apostles through the succession of minis- 
‘ ters, is preserved in the churches, they object to’ it, observing that, 
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“being themselves wiser than those ministers, and the apo 
* selves, they have discovered the genuine truth. 
* neither to the scriptures, nor to tradition” dt 
ii. p. 199, 200. * And had these apostles left us 
“must not we, in that case, have followed the rule o 
* which they delivered to those to whom they entrusted thei 
* To this rule many barbarous nations submit, who, depri 
* aid of letters, have the words of salvation written o 
*and carefully guard the doctrine which has been deli 
¢. iv. p. 205. ‘Thus Polycarp always taught what. 
* from the apostles, delivering it tothe church; and these th 
‘are true. To them all the churches of Asia, and they who, 
* to this day, have succeeded. to St. Polycarp, bear testimony. He 
* was a man of much greater authority, and a witness of truth more 
* faithful, than Valentinus and Marcion, and such perverse thinkers. 
oming to Rome,.in the time of Anicetas, he converted many he- 

to the church of God, announcing the one and only truth, 
he had received from the apostles, and which he-delivered 
ie church. ‘There is an epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, 

* from which may be collected, what was the character of his faith, 
‘and the truth which he preached. ° Moreover, the church of Ephe- 
*sus, which Paul founded, and where John resided to the time of 
‘ Trajan, is itself a witness to the doctrine delivered by the apos- 
‘tles.’ Adv. Har. 1. 11. ¢. iii. p. 2038. i 
' Of the real presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
or Lord’s supper, and the sacrifice of the Mass, which Catholics 
steadfastly maintain, and even resign their civil rights for the same, 
as the Protestants of this country have made ‘the rejection of this 


doctrine a test of civil capacity, by compelling every "i zelus 
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ed to office, to swear it is damnable and idolatrous, thi alous 
‘opposer of heresies in general,’ (observe we quote John Fox) 
writes thus: ‘It is our duty to make an offering to God, and witha 
‘ pure heart, a sincere faith, a firm hope, and a fervent charity to 
‘present the Maker of all things the first fruits of his creatures. 
‘ But this pure oblation the church alone makes. ‘The Jews make 
‘it not, for their hands are stained with blood; and they receive not 
‘the word that is offered to God. Nor do the assemblies of here- 
‘ties make it. For how can these prove, that the bread, over which 
‘the words of thanksgiving have been pronounced, is the body 
‘of their Lord, and the cup his blood, while they do not admit, that 
*he is the Son, that is, the Word of the Creator of the world? Or 
‘how again do they maintain, that the flesh turns to corruption, and 
‘ partakes not of life, which is nourished with the body and blood 
‘of the Lord? Wherefore, let them either give up their opinion, 
*or cease from making that offering. But our sentiment accords 
* with the nature of the Eucharist, and the Eucharist again confirms 
‘our sentiment. The bread that we receive is no longer common 
* bread, but the Eucharist, consisting of two things, terrestrial and 
* celestial.’ dv. Her. li xxxiv. p, 326, 327. ‘They are 
‘truly vain, tne héretics) © ontemn the whole divine system, 
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‘and denying the salvation and regeneration of the flesh, maintain 
‘that it is not susceptible of incorruption. According to this then, 
‘the Lord did not redeem us by his blood; nor is the cup of the Eu- 
‘charist the participation of his blood; nor the bread, which we 
‘break, the participation of his body. When, therefore, the min- 
‘ gled chalice and the broken bread receive the word of God, they 










y pretend, that this flesh is not susceptible of eternal life? 
as a-section of the'vine laid in the earth produces fruit in due 





‘blessing of God, which afterwards are used for the benefit of man, 
‘and receiving on them the word of God, become the Eucharist, 
‘which is the body and blood of Christ: so our bodies, nourished 
‘by that Eucharist, and then laid in the earth, and dissolved in it, 
‘shall, in due time, rise again.’ Jdid. 1. 5. c. xi. p. 395. 397 

‘Giving advice to his disciples, to offer their first fruits to aod, 
‘not as if he stood in need of them, but that they might not seem 
‘ungrateful, he took bread into his hands, and giving thanks, said: 
‘ This is my body. Likewise he declared the cup to be his blood, 
‘and taught the new oblation of the New Testament, which obla- 


_ ‘tion the church receiving from the apostles, offers it to God over 


‘all the earth—to him who grants us food—the first fruits of his 
‘ gifts in the New Testament, of which the prophet Malachias spoke: 
‘ Twill not accept offerings from your hands. For from the rising 
‘of the sun to the going down of the same, my name is great 
‘among the Gentiles, and in every place incense is offered to my 
‘name, aclean sacrifice. Manifestly hereby signifying, that the first 
‘people (the Jews) will cease to offer to God; and that, in every 
‘ place, a sacrifice, and that clean, will be offered to him, and that 
‘his name is glorified among the Gentiles.’ Adver. Her. 1. 1v. ¢. 
‘xxxil, p. 323, 324. ‘ Therefore the offering of the church, which 
‘the Lord directed to be made over all the world, was deemed a pure 
* sacrifice before God, and received by him; not that he stands in 
‘need of a sacrifice from us, but because he that makes the offer- 
‘ing, if his gift be accepted, is thereby rendered worthy of praise, 
‘ As then in simplicity the church offers, her offering is accepted by 
‘God as a pure sacrifice.’ bid. c. xxxix. p. 324. 326. 

We have been thus prolix in our quotations from this great and 
learned father of the Catholic church, who is styled by John Fox 
himself, ‘a zealous opposer of heresies in general,’ because we shall 
have occasion, in the progress of our review of this mass of false- 
hoods and calumnies, the Book of Martyrs, to contrast the ortho- 
dox doctrines of St. Ireneus, with the notions of John Fox’s Pro- 
testant saints, in order that the reader may be able to form his own 
unbiassed judgment on the merits of the question between us. We 
have before noticed the impiety of the test oath put to all persons 
in this country to qualify for office, from the lord chancellor down 
to the petty constable; and we no ygenpes! to the candid reader, 
whether this qualification, in the face of these doctrines, so clearly 
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expressed by a-martyred ‘opposer of heresies in general,’ is not a 
disgrace to the cour an therefore ought to be abolished? For, 
in the vindication of the orthodoxy of this doctrine of the Catholic 
church, and, consequently, the heresy of Protestants, using the words 
of John Fox, we have the declaration of the learned Dr. Grabe, a 
Protestant divine, who edited an edition of the works of St. Ireneus. 
He observes,— It is certain that St. Ireneeus, and all the fathers— 
‘either contemporary with the apostles, or their panes succes- 
‘sors, whose writings are still extant—considered the ucharist to 





- 


‘be the sacrifice of the new law, and offered bread and wine on the 
‘altar, as sacred oblations to God the Father; and that it was not 
‘the private opinion of any particular church or teacher, but the 
‘publie doctrine and practice of the universal church, which she 
‘received from the apostles, as they from Christ, is expressly shewn 
‘in this place (alluding to the last extracts above) by Irenzus, and 
‘before him by Justin M. and Clement of Rome.’ (See p. 53 of 
this Review for St. Justin’s words.) What gross impiety and in- 
‘consistency must it then be, for men to swear at this day, that what 
was the practice of the universal church in former ages, and it is 
proved to have been received by her from the apostles, is 1noLa- 
TRous and pAMNABLE. What hypocrisy to raise an outcry against 
Deism, and persecute those who are unhappily under its influence, 
when the persecutors themselves most impiously protest before the 
throne of God, that what his Son, the Redeemer of the world, taught 
his apostles, is 1poLaTRY ‘and SUPERSTITION, and consequentl y merit- 
ing eternal damnation. We have it here stated, by John Fox and 
his editors, that St. Ireneus was ‘a zealous opposer of heresies in 
‘ general;’ we have proved from his works that the doctrine which 
he taught is the doctrine now preached by the Catholic church; yet - 
do these men pretend to be ‘diffusing among their fellow-believers 
‘a knowledge and love of the genuine principles of Christianity,’ 
while they seruple not to swear that that is damnable doctrine which 
St. Ireneus, the ‘zealous opposer of heresies in general,’ main- 
tained was orthodox. Reader, is it possible to find a parallel in any 
Christian country for impiety and inconsistency like this? 

Having thus filled the void made by Fox and his editors in the 
doctrines of the primitive Christians, we will now return to his list 
of martyrs under this persecution. From Rome and Gaul, Fox car- 
ries his readers into Africa, where, he says, ‘ many were martyred 
‘in that part of the globe.’ Of these he mentions, in particular, 
Perpetua and Felicitas, who suffered with Revocatus, Saturninus, 
and Secundulus. Perpetua was a lady of quality, and Felicitas a 
female slave; the former had a young child at her breast; the latter 
was in a state of pregnancy, and was delivered of a daughter before 
she suffered martyrdom. ‘The relation given by Fox is substantial- 
ly correct; but here he suppresses an important circumstance or 
two, the notice of which would have shewn that neither he nor his 
church had any claim to these martyrs. Perpetua is stated to have 

Re a vision, after being condemned to death, in which she was ase 
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sured that -her youngest brother, who had been dead some years, 
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had been pardoned some fault comm 
through her prayers. ‘Th 


well as now, by the Catholic church, of praying for the souls in 


purgatory. . When first brought before the people, they were expos- . 
ed naked; but the coin of he one, and the delicacy of the 
other, operated on the judge aah e people, and they were allowed 
to be covered. A wild cow being let out upon them, it attacked 
Perpetua first, tossing her up in the air; when falling on her back, 
she raised herself up in a sitting posture, and adjusted her clothes, 
which hail been much disordered. She then tied her hair, and get- 
ting up, perceived. Felicitas on the ‘ground much hurt by the cow, 
whom she helped to rise.. ‘They then stood together, expecting an- 
other assault, but. the people cried out that it was enough; and they 
were then led out, when the sword finished their mortal course, and 
enabled them to enter into. the joys of heaven. So great was the 
fame of these two martyrs, and their feast was celebrated in so so- 
lemn a manner in St. Augustin’s time, that persons were annually 
rawn in great numbers to Visit their relics, which were, deposited 
‘the great church of Carthage. Their names are inscribed in the 
canon of the Mass, as may be seen by a reference to the missals 
now in use among Catholics, and their festival is yearly celebrated 
by the Catholic church, on the 7th of March; a convincing proof 
that these heroic female martyrs were Catholics, and not Protest- 
ants. This practice of naming the saints in the mass, as also of 
ead, is coeval with the institution of the sacrifice 
the names-of those who were specially mention- 
ed in the mass, were written on papers or parchment folded twice, 
from which they obtained the name of dyptics, and were deposited 
on the altar. The saints, however, who suffered martyrdom for the 
true faith, becoming so numerous as to render it impossible.to in- 
clude them all, they were transferred to the canon, and a few only 
were inserted, adding thereto the general phrase, ‘and to all saints.’ 
Of the names preserved are those, as we have before stated, of Per- 
petua and Felicitas ; 














THE SIXTH AND. SEVENTH PERSECUTIONS UNDER ° 


THE . EMPERORS. ; . 
Tue space allotted by, Fox to the sixth persecution, is so very in- 


considerable, that we do not deem it necessary to make a distinct 
head of it, He describes it as being raised by the emperor Maxi-. 
mus, in the year235. This emperor raised himself to the purple by 
the assassination of the emperor Alexander Severus, one of the best 
of the Roman emperors. Maximus was by birth a barbarian, being the 
son of a poor herdsman'of ‘Thrace, and of gigantic stature; being, 
itis said, eight feet and a half high. For his cruelty towards all 


was a monster of gluttony, Among the martyrs named. by I 
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this persecution, are two p 
‘Pontanius, bishop of | 

‘ banished to Sardinia 
“succeeded this bish of Rome, gave'so much offence 
* the government by collecting the acts of the martyrs, that, after 
‘having held his. dignity only forty days, he suffered martyrdom 
‘himself.’ Now, what are we to think of: this statement, made by 
.men who swear that Popery is idolatry, and believe the pope to be ey 
Antichrist? Here we have it stated, that one of these bishops of 
Rome became a+‘ godly martyr,’ for ‘ preaching against idolatry,” 
while his successors, since the reformation, so called, are represent- 
ed to be the chiefs of idolaters? The other too is made a ‘ godly 
‘martyr,’ for * collecting the acts of the martyrs,’ which is now-a- 
days reckoned to be an act of superstition. But, let us here ob- 
serve, that we think it very improbable that Anteros lost his life 
through the cause stated by John Fox; because the very short time 
he filled the pontifical chair did not allow him the opportunity of 
collecting the acts of the martyrs. Butler, in his account of these 
two holy popes, makes but slight mention of them; probably from 
there not being any ‘positive records of the manner of their deaths. - 
Echard says, that Anteros only designed the collection of the acts 
of the martyrs, which Fabian, his successor, carried into execution, 
the mild reign of the emperor Philip allowing him ‘to’accomplish 
the undertaking. > i i >" 
“The account of the seventh persecution is prefaced by Fox and 

his editors with the following remarks: ‘In the year 249, Decius 

“being emperor ‘of Rome, a dreadful persecution was begun against 

‘the Christians. This was occasioned partly by the hatred he bore 

“to his predecessor Philip, who was deemed a Christian, and partly 

‘to his jealousy concerning the amazing’ increase of Christianity; 

‘for the heathen temples were alinost forsaken, and the Christian : 
‘churches crowded with proselytes. Decius, provoked at this, at- 

‘tempted, as it were, to extirpate the name of Christian; and, un- 

‘ fortunately for the cause of the gospel, many errors had about this 

‘time crept into’ the church: the Christians were at variance with 

‘each other: and a variety of contentions ensued amongst them. 

‘The heathens, in genéral, weré ambitious to enforce the imperial 

“decrees upon this occasion, and looked upon the murder ofa 

‘Christian as a merit to themselves, e martyrs were, therefore, 

* innumerable.’ ; 

Now, reader, if ‘you be a Protestant, we care not of Kime 

mination, so you are unbiassed in your mind and desirous to learn 

the truth, can you, we ask, make any thing but absurdity out of « 
this statement we have quoted? Fox here talks of ‘ the amazing in- 
‘crease of Christianity’ as one of the causes of this persecution 
under Decius, and then laments the oe that had crept nto the 
church, at this time, as a misfortune for the cause of the gospel!!! 
Vhat contradictory nonsense. Why if Christianity increased with 
azing rapidity, the cause of the gospel must have increased also; 
s Fox mean to, insinuate that the cause of Christianity and the 
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ause of the gospel are two distinet and separate things? ‘That 
‘rors abounded, at this time, as well as in the preceding ages, can- 
denied; but they had not crept into the church, as Fox falsely’ 
ng the pillar and ground of truth, as 
mn the promise of Christ himself, 
t the spirit of truth should, continue 
the world, * that he’ might present it 
‘to himself @ glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle nor any 
‘such thing, but that it' should be Aoly and without blemish,’ 
(Ephes. v. 26.) the church itself could not err; for, we beg you to 
observe, had error once crept into her foundation, she could no lon- 
ger have been the pillar and ground of truth. 'The assertion then 
of Fox, that ‘ many errors had about this time crept into the church’ 
is clearly false and blasphemous, as we have shewn from the works 
of St. Irenzus, who is accounted by Fox ‘a zealous opposer of he- 
*resies in general.’> Again, he states, that a variety of contentions ~ 
ensued amongst the Christians, and yet a little while before he says 
‘the heathen temples. were almost forsaken, and the Christian 
‘churches crowded with proselytes,’ Now, how are we to recon- 
cile these two statements! ‘These contentions among the Chris- 
tians, common sense would lead us to suppose, must have led to the 
thinning of the churches; for can any man in his senses” imagine 
that person's opposed to each other in point of doctrine would cor- 
dially assemble together at one and the same time to crowd the 
y thus congregate in great masses,:but likewise 
gain proselytes in the midst of contentions.» Let us here take an 
example. Tn the sixteenth century the king and parliament, of this 
country thought proper to change the old established: religion, and 
form a new one, of which the sovereign was constituted the head by 
the power of parliament, and he was armed with the civil sword to 
control the consciences of his subjects. Laws were passed to com- 
pel persons to'conform to the new,mode of worship, and a creed 
was framed to insure uniformity, while the churehes were’ taken 
from the old possessors and given tothe ministers of the new reli- 
gion. ere then we have a church protected by daw, and every 
human means adopted to insure its stability. But it did not long ex- 
ist before the members Of it were at variance with each other; ob- 
jections were made to its doctrine and its discipline. Fresh penal 
statutes were enacted to enf e submission, but still ‘a variety of 
‘contentions ensued amongst them;’ and what was the result? Not 
the crowding of ‘her churches with proselytes; but the defection of. 
her members to fill’ conventicles. Each succeeding century has pro- 
duced additional variations of doctrine, and a greater decrease of 
attendance at the churches; and at the time we are writing, instead, 
g proselytes baie eistianity the people are daily falling 
into fidelity and deism, from the confusion and absurdity of so 
many pretenders to truth, And would not this inevitably have been ° 
the case in the third century, had the church in that age been infect- 
ed with error? Most. undoubtedly it would. Decius rs 
i 







t. Paul declares, in 1 ‘Tim. 
> 









had no occasion to raise the sword of persecution against Christiani 









for in the absence, of truth, 
stroyed themselves, and | 
buat the church, like a ci: 
ous treasures to the wander 
‘to the -benighted traveller.. ‘The 
rity of her morals, the excellency of he e 
and. indefectibily .of her faith, pointed her out as the only guide 
by which+man could direct his; steps through. the wilderness, of 
‘this world, and jhence the labours of her ‘preachers were crowned 
with a harvest of glory, in bringing into her fold innumerable pro- 
selytes.. +s ian othe y° a 
'_» ‘Then as to «the heathens in general being ambitious to. enforce 
‘the imperial decrees upon this occasion, and fesked upon the mur- 
_ ©fder of a Christian as a merit to themselves;’: was not this: cold- 
- blooded conduct imitated by-the English Protomtanisigpon the Irish 
_~ Catholics in the.reign of Elizabeth?, ‘The late Mr..Wm. Parnell, in 
~ his Historical Apology, p.91, says,‘ When the power and pride 
“of the English became so highly’ exalted under Elizabeth, the I rish 
‘ were. considered as a sort'of rebel. savages, clearly excluded from 
‘the contemplation of the laws.of God ‘and man, the violation of 
‘ whose rights formed no precedent that could affect civilized nations; 
‘and it did not, follow that a man who should spot? and gnurder 
* them might not be possessed of an upright.and gentle heart.’ Nay, 
do we not read in the public prints of the present day, outrages and 
murders~ committed: on: Irish Catholics by Or > ‘ Protestant-as- 
*cendancy’-men, as. of Common occurrence, and the. perpetrators 
escaping punishment through the perjury of their comrades? And 
from what cause do these last mentioned atrocities arise, but from the 
‘same malignant spirit of religious intolerance and jealousy that influ- 
enced the ovaj Ragone to persecute the primitive Christians?’ Y 
_.We must now proceed to notice some of the martyrs recorded by 
Fox.as suffering in ‘this persecution. ‘The first is thus related: ‘ Fa- 
_bian, bishop of Rome, was the first person of eminence who felt 
‘the severity of this persecution. The deceased emperor, Philip, 
‘had, on aceount of his integrity, committed his treasure to the care 
‘ of this good man; but.Dee¢ius, not finding as much*as his avarice 
‘made him éxpect, determined to wreak his.vengeance on the good 
‘ prelate. He was accordingly seized; and on the 20th of January, 


' 


“A. D.-250, suffered martyrdom by but is th De c 






Such is the account given by Fox, but is there an individual, 
whose mind is free frour prejudice, who can give credence to so ri- 
(diculous-a tale? Philip is supposed to have been a Christian in his 
“heart, from the’ mildness of his disposition, and the lenity he shewed 
' towards them; but granting that he had really, embraced’ the faith of 
Christ, is any. one so.stupid and credulous as to believe, mere n 
the word of John Fox, that! this emperor would have dared to make 
choice of the head of the Christian ehurch for his treasurer, knowing 
the prejudices of the Roman senate, the nobility, the army, and the 






Se against the Christians? “So monstrous an idea could never be: 


rtained for'a moment by any man of common sense. None but 
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‘the adherents of Fox, who wish to excite - 


‘misguided fannatites like 
E Sa: ar Pop ‘and abhorrence of the (supposed) corruptions and ‘crimes 
r opery and its professors,’ could credit such absurdity. We- 


listory, that the attempt of Charles the first to establish»epis+ 











9 0 in nd ‘uniformity of worship in Scotland-eventually cost him 
his bead. We-see that James the second lost his erown through a_ 
‘desire to establish - liberty of conscience. in the kingdom.. And we 
see: the spirit of intolerance pervading ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ at ° 
- this moment, im consequence of the liberal wishes expressed by his 
present majesty George the fourth, that the laws should be equally 
administered in Ireland. We see the spirit of party heated and in- 
flamed to as high a degree as at any period of Protestant domina-_ 
tion; and can we eredit that Pagan-ascendency would. ‘not have. taken 
alarm ‘at the favour and partiality said to have been shewn to pope « 
Fabian? Let the circumeised Jew, or the blind Foxite, believe it; 
we willnot: Echard makes no*particular mentiomef the death of | 
Fabian, and Butler is very.concise in his account ‘of the life of this 
martyr. The latter says he held the Papal-see sixteen yéars,.and 
sent St. Dionysius and other preachers ito Gaul, and condemned . 
Privatus,.4°broacher of a new heresy in Africa, as appears from St. 
Cyprian. In his life he. was a pattern of purity and holiness. 
‘Among other. persons recorded. as martyrs, Fox sets down *¢ Cyril — 
‘ bishop of. Gortyna:’ we have examined Butler’ s Martyrology, and. 
Echard’s choke Sale History, but. we can: find no such name in 
either of these aut In detailing the martyrdom of St. Baby- © 
las, bishop ‘of Antiech, ‘and others, Fox falls into another of. his 
gross mistakes. * He-says, ‘ On Gordian’s death, in the reign of De- 
° cius, that emperor camie.to Antioch, where, having a desire to visit 
‘ an assembly of Christians, Babylas opposed -him, and refused to 
‘let him come it. ‘The ‘emperor dissembled his anger’at that time; 
“but soon sending the bishop, -he sharply reproved: him for his 
‘insolence, and then ordered him to sacrifice to the Pagan deities.as 
“an ‘expiation for his supposed crimes.’ - Here again we have as im- 
probable a tale as we think ¢an be told. Supposing Decius to have, 
been desirous to see a Christian assembly, is it rational to believe 
that he, who is represented as one of the most despotic and merci 
less tyrants that ever breathed, would: have: submitted to a refusal 
from Babylas, a Christian bishop, and not .only submit to a refusal, 
but even dissemble-his an vert. Is it not more likely that. the empe- 
ror would have ordered Ba abylas to have been-put'to death upon the 
spot, and all the Christians assembled with, him, had he met with 
that opposition, to his desires stated by Fox? Is it probable that an, ~ 
imperious tyrant, unable to brook delay, and unused to. denial; would’ 
eu his rage, and send for the bishop on some future day, to re- 
r is insolence and revenge himself for it, by ordering the pre- 
al sacrifice to the heathen deities?’ Such a tale. is incredible; 
yet we see itis told and believed; and believed too by those who 
charge their Catholic neighbours © with being too credulous and su- 
‘perstitious! . The fact is, and it shews the ignorance or. impudence, 
of Fox, it was. Philip, the an of” ‘Darivny a ‘was ede 
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admittance into the rl of'God by BABRIne 


ie 


* 4 
; .. The aceount of — 
this transaction is thus r 


History,’ on the authority of St. John Chrysostom and Eusebius. - 
“Philip, shortly after his election, made a dishonourable peace wile, 
‘the Persians, and returned’ to Antioch; where, upon the vigil © 
_* Easter, he and his empress: attempted to’ enter ‘into the Christian 
* church, to partake’of the prayers of the congregation; ‘but 'the holy 
* Babylas, bishop of that eity, well knowing his late crimes, (afiong 
, others he had ordered the emperor Gordian: to be assassinated) 
“ courageously ‘withstood him, and laying his hand upon his heart, 
‘pronounced him unworthy to enter into the sheepfold of Jesus 
_ * Christ, and declared, that he’should have no admittance, unless he 
“made a general confession of his sins, and was placed among the 
“number of the penitents> ‘To all which, it is said, the emperor 
* humbly submitted, and demonstrated’ in‘ his deeds, the sincerity 
‘and devoutness of ‘his affections towards’ the Majesty of Heaven.’ 
From this account we not only see how little Fox is»to be relied on, . 
even.in a matter of history, but we also. discover that confession of 
sins, how so reprobated by all classes’ of Protestants, but practised 
at this day by Catholics, was.-a doctrine of the ‘primitive church. 
This occurrence is stated to have takew place’ in the year 244. Ba- 
bylas suffered in 251%. ies aA P ; 
-- There is & circumstance connect 






ireun ted with the history of this mar- 
tyr, ‘related both by Pagan and-Christian writers of the earliest ages, 
80 extraordinary and wonderful, that we feel induced to mention it 
here, Fox says, St.Babylas was beheaded, but the general accounts 
state that he consummated his nsartyrdom by the.hatdships of ‘his 
imprisonment, and ‘that’ his chains were«buried with him. “The 


* Chri8tians built a church, it is’said, over his tomb, where his: body. 


rested til the year 351, when Gallus’Casar translated it to Daphne, 
five miles*from Antioch, to'oppose the worship of an-idol of Apollo, 
celebrated for giving oracles in that place.’ Gallus erected a church 
to the memory of St. Babylas near the* heathen temple, and placed ° 
‘the relies of the martyr in a shrine above the ground. The’ oracle 
was struck dumb by the near approach of. the saint’s ashes, ds is 
affirmed.by St. Chrysostom, Theodoret, Sozomen, and others,’ who 
, triumph over the Pagans on this occasion. In confirmation of the 
fact, St. Chrysostom gives in his works the lamentation of Libanius, . 
-the celebrated heathen sophist, bewailing the. silence of Apollo at 
Daphne. Eleven years‘after this event, Julian the apostate, whose 
‘hatred of the divine Redeemer has been imitated -by teh and 
the present race of deists, came to Antioch, that is in 362, and by 


3 many sacrifices learned of the oracle, that the cause of its ‘silence. 


arose from the neighbouring places ws filled with dead bones. 
Julian understood this to allude to the relics of St. Babylas, and o: 

“dered the Christians to remove, them, which was done with grea 
solemnity, by carrying them back to Antioch. ‘The following even- 
ing the temple and idol of Apollo were reduced by lightning to ashes, 
with all the rich and magmifi¢ent orniments, leaving only the bare 
‘walls standing. Upon the news reaching the ears of Julian’s uncle, 
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d by Mr. Echard, in his Ecclesiastical 
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who was governor of the éast, he, hastened to Daphne, and endea- 


voured by tortures to compel the thea hdliipriests to confess how the 
accident happened, whether by negligence or through the Christians. 
It was, however, proved by the testimony of these very priests, 
and also’ by some peasants, w i aw the fire fall from heaven, that 


afraid to rebuild the temple, ni vengeance should fall: upon . his 
owi head, but he breathed:the utmost fury’ against the Christians, 
when the arm ‘of God overreached him by’ an untimely death in his 


; expedition dgainst the Persians. We.have given this fact upon the’ 


testimony’ of historians living near the périod when it occurred, and 
though some may affect to. doubt its reality, we really cannot see on 


~ lightning was thé causé of the ruin of the temple. Julian was a 


what t grounds they can rejectrit; that would not equally tend to. dis- 4 


éredit the relations” *of Hawiibalis victories, or. any other event in 
history. Ammianus Marcellinus, asheathen, vand Julian’s own -his- 
torian, says, 1. ii, -p. 225; that he caused all the bones of dead men 
to be taken away to ee the. places. utah is a aeons corrobora ~ 
tion of the above relation. : 
‘ » The next passage worthy ‘of notice is thé, (ollondug: :—‘ The pen 
* peror Gallus’ having concluded -his wars, a. plague broke: out, inthe 
‘empire; and sacrifices to the pagan deities, were ordered by the 
‘emperor to’ appease ‘their “wrath. On the Christians refusing to 
“comply with these rites, they‘were charged with being the authors 
‘ of the éalamity: and thus the persecution spread from the interior 
“to the extreme parts of the empire, and many fell martyrs, to the 
‘impetuosity of the rabble, as well as the prejudice.of the magis- 
* trates., Cornelius, ‘the Christian bishop; of Rome, was, amon 
‘ others, seized | upon this occasion. ~ He was first banished to: Cen- 
.*'tum-Celle, now. called Civita Vecchia; and after having been cru- 
“elly scourged, was, on the 14th of September, A.. D., 252; be- 





_ theaded, after-having been bishop fifteen. months and i ten days.— 
. ‘Lucius, who. succe ded Cornelius as bishop of Rome, was the son 


‘ of Porphyrius, and a onian by. birth. His vigilance, as a, pastor, 


* rendered him obnoxious to the foes of Christianity, which occa" 


‘sioned him ‘to bé bahished; but in a short’ time, he was permitte 
‘to return. Soon after, however, he was apprehended, and ‘behead- 
*ed,,March the 14th, A. D., 253. This bishop \ was ‘succeeded by 


‘Stephanus, a man of fiery. temper, who held the dignity, few years, ° 
‘and might probably have fallen a martyr) had\not the emperor . 


‘been murdered, by his: general, /Emilian, when a profound peace 


‘ succeeded throng the whole empire, and the Perspenticn was suf ‘s 
‘* fered to.subside.’» 


Here then. ‘we have the admission, ‘thal, of the ‘godly martyrs’ 
suffering under Gallus, * the successor of Decius, those most » worthy 
‘to be recorded, even by Fox} were two bishopsiof Rome. -We have 


“seen es -works of St. ‘Treneus, that the bishop of Rome was: 


considered ,by the ‘primitive Christians tobe the supreme head of 
the church, as he is at*this day by the Catholics, and of course these 
.‘ godly martyrs’. could: not be. Protestant, but Catholic bishops.” It 


Sis note, little ewlena that Fox styles Corielius.¢ the Chraage bishop 


— 


— 
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“of Rome:’ what necessity there could be 
“cannot perceive, a8 we oiiipt.recollset to have read of any . Pagan. 
bishops of Rome. Itis true, since the reformation, so called, it has 

~ been familiar with Protestants to call the bishops of ‘Rome by many’ 
vile names, which we shall not mention, and style them any thing 
but ‘ Christians;’ -however, wé have it here. admitted by Fox, that 

one of thé bishops of Rome at least was a*‘ Christian,’ and another — 
‘a Vigilant pastor, which rendered) him obnoxious to the foes of 
» Christianity. “How.Fox’came to be so uncivil to pope Stephanus 
maybe a matter of surprise to some of our. readers, but. it is. none 
. to us; nor will it probably :be to them, when we inform them that 
this pope was a.resolute opposer of innovations and error, and pro-, 
eeeded to excomminicate.some of the most. obstinate intiovators, 
Some of the bishops in Spain and Gaul had embraced the novelties 
of Novatian; others had fallen into the crime of Zibellatici, that is; 


| aa 


for this adj net we 





had purchased for money: licenses-of safety,, falsely stating they had — 


_ sactificed ‘to idols,.to save their lives during the persecution. A con- 
troversy also arose. concerning the rebaptization of heretics, which: 


gave the good pope much trouble. -He-was.also traduced :as.a fas 


vourer of heresy, which*he bore with much patience; and conduet- 
ed himself, as became a vigilant pastor, as appears by ‘the following 
.account, given of this controyersy by the learned Vincent of ‘Leri- 
nus. * When all-cried out against the novelty, and the priests every 
‘ where opposed it in proportion to every’ one’s:zeal, then pope Ste- 
“ on of blessed memdry, bishop of the apostolic see, stood up 
‘ with his:other colleagues against it, but he in a signal manner above 
“the rest, thinking it. fitting, I believe,.that he should go beyond 
| *them»as nruch by the ardour of his .faith as he was raised above* 
” them by the authority of his see. In his letter to the Church of 
. “Africa he thus decrees: ‘* Let no innovation be introduced, but let 
- that be observed which is handed down to us by tradition.” ‘The 
‘prudent and‘ holy man understood that the rule of piety admits no- 
‘thing new, but all things are to.be delivered down to our posterity 
‘with the ‘same fidelity with’which they’ Were received; and that it 
‘is our duty to follow religion, and not make religion follow us; for 
‘the proper characteristic-of a modest and sober Christian is, not to 
* impose his own eonceits upon posterity, but to make his.own ima- 
§ ginations-bend to'the wisdom of them that went before him. What 
’*then was the issue of this grand affair, but that which is usual?— 
“antiquity kept possession, and novelty was exploded.’ This it 
will -bé seen, that in all difficulties and contentions, one invariable 
_rule is followed by the Catholic church, namely, to.adhere to public 
testimony, and exclude whatever savours of novelty. .~ 
‘But what will the reader say of John Fox’s veracity, when he is 
told that'this Protestant martyrologist, whose work has been so long 
held in high estimation, and is now published to ‘ diffuse among 
4 | hCpanesemaotens a knowledge and love of the genuine principles of 
“Christianity;’ what will the reader say, when we. tell him, that 
this pope Stephanus, who, -but for his ‘fiery temper,’ Fox ‘says,. 






a might ‘probably have fallen a fnartyr,’ is acwally recorded by this _ 
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same Mr:-Fox as a martyr, in the succeeding persecution, under the. 


name of Stephen.. ‘In the same year,” Fox writes, that isin the. 


year 257, ‘Stephen, bishop of Rome,’ was beheaded!!! Well 
might the editors: of the Encyclopedia Britannica say, in giving 
Fox’s biography, that ‘his facts are not always to be depended on,’ 
for here we have one-of the grossest contradictions ever made by a 
public writer.. That Stephanus ‘and Stephen are one and. the same 
person, is evident from the dates used by Fox. Stephanus, he saysy 
succeeded Lucius, who was martyred in 253, and Stephen was be- 
headed in 257... Now, Stephanus or Stephen was chosen on the 3d 


of May, in the year mentioned by Fox, and sat four years, two ° 


-months,; and twenty-one days, according to Butler, being beheaded 
on the 2d of August in the last named year, whilst-he was sitting in 
- his pontifical chait. Stephanus is the Latin’ for the English name, 
Stephen: so much for the acetraey of John. Fox’s martyrology..» . 
_ We have now to notice as curious an admission from John Fox 


and his editors, as ever could be made by inconsistency itself _ 


‘Many of ‘the errors,’ he states, ‘which; crept into the,church at 
‘ this time, arose from the placing human reason in competition with 
‘ revelations; but the fallacy. of, such arguments being proved by-the 
* most’ able divines, the opinions ‘they had created vanished before 


‘the sublimity of truth.’, See you this, ye bible venders and pri-. 


vate interpretation-men! See you this statement from the Book of 
Martyrs of John Fox.. And yet you reproach the Catholics for ad- 
hering to revelation and the doctrines of those able divines, who 
made ‘error vanish before the sublimity of truth!’ You contend 
for the exercise ‘of human reason in’ divining the mystic words of ’ 
“scripture, while*Catholics contend for the undeviating rule of PuBLic 
OPINION, received from age to age; and here-we have John Fox tell- 
ing you that human reason‘being placed in competition with the re- 
velations delivered by the apostles, occasioned errors to arise in the 
third age of the church, And what was*it but human reason, or 
rather*‘human depravity, that occasioned the reformation, so called, 
of the’sixteenth century? What is-it but’the wanderings of the hu- 
man mind, that cause sucha multiplicity of incongruous sects asnow 
. overspread this once Catholic. land? We wish, however, to correct 
one assertion made by John Fox. Error did not creep into ‘the 


‘church,’ since she is invulnerable; but. it spread among ‘some of - 


her members, who being detected * by the most able divines,” were 
cast out from her, agreeably to the words of Christ,.as given im the 
gospel: He that will not hear run’ cuuron, let him be unto thee as 
the heathen or publican. © — “os 

Of these ¢ most able divinés,’ we have»given the sentiments of. 
St. Treneeus; Fox notices Tertullian, and professes to give an ‘’ac- 
* count of Origen;’ but such an account as no one ean derive’any 
information as.to what doctrines he held and taught. . We will there- 
fore supply the omission of Fox with.respeet to Tertullian and Ori- 
gen, as‘we did in the case of St, Ireneus. The first two writers 
held all the same doctrines as the latter, it will therefore be unne- 


| eessary to quote themyon all the heads we have given of the senti- 
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_ ments of St. Ireneus; we will therefore confine oursélves in this 
place to the words of Tertullian and Origen on the mischief arising 
* from placing human reason ‘in competition with revelation.’ ‘Ter-. 
tullian was contemporary with St. Ireneus.. He wrote several able 
works, and defended the Christian cause with zeal and ability. His : 
father was a centurion in the proconsular troops of Africa, and ‘he oy 
was born at Carthage about the year 160. He confesses that before , 
his conversion to the Christian: faith, he, in his: merry fits, pointed : 
his keenest satire-against it, had been an adulterer, and taken a crue} 
pleasure in the bloody games of the amphitheatre, attained to a dis- 
tinguished eminency im vice, and was.an accomplished sinner. Not- 
withstanding these evil propensities, he had.a head well stored with " 
talent, studied’ the sciences in every branch, dived ‘into the’ princi- 
ples of the different sects,-and at length.became 4 Christiah. Hav- 
ing embraced the divine law, he restrained his vicious passions, but 
; | Naan ose ang ehecked the vehemence of his.temper. Formed 
or. controversy, by his lively and comprehensive genius, he set him- , 
self, soon after his conversion, to write im defence of true religion, Ps 
which was then attacked by heathens and Jews on the one side, and 7 
‘on ‘the other by a swarm of corrupted’ heretics.. When the perse- 
* cution began to rage, hé wrote his .2pologetic, which is.considered 
not only his master-piece, but one of the best. amongst all the works 
of Christian ‘antiquity,. This piece wa8-addressed to the proconsul’ 
and ine No gee of. Africa; and clears, in a most forcible style, 
the Christians from the calumnies of incest and murder thrown upon 
them. . In this apology the. author mentions the submission of the 
Christians to’ the reigning emperors, their-love of their enemies, and 
their mutual charity, horror of all vice, and constancy. in suffering 
death, and all manner‘of tormenis, for the sake of virtue. The hea- 
thens called them, in derision, Sarmentitians and Semaxians, because’. 
they were fastened to'trunks of trees, and’ stuc about with fagots , 
to be set’on fire, But Tertullian answers. th on: * Thus ‘dressed 
‘ about with firey we ‘are in our.most illustrious apparel. ‘Thése are, 
‘our triumphal robes embroidered - with palm-branches in token of 
‘ victory, (such the Roman generals wore in their solemn triumphs,) 
‘and mopbted-upon the pile we look-upow ourselves as. in our tri- 
‘umphal chariot. Whoever looked well into our religion but he came 
‘ over to it? and who ever came. over to it but was réady to suffer 
* for it?” We thank you for condemning ‘us, because there is such ~ : 
‘a blessed discord between the divine ‘and ‘human judgment, that 
‘when you condemn-us upon earth, God absolveth us in heaven.’ 
‘Among other works, Tertullian wrote a most excellent book, enti- 
tled: Of Prescription against Heretics, in which he thus speaks of 
hoe Bhotplace ‘human reason in competition .with revelation,’ 
which Fox says was the cause of. error or heresy, but. that. it ¢ va~ 
- ©nished before the sublimity of truth..———* We are not allowed to 
‘indulge our own humour, nor to choose what another has invented. 
‘We have the apostles of our Lord ‘for founders, who were not 
“themselves the inventors nor authors of what they have ‘left us; 
‘but they have faithfully taught the world the doctrines which they 
‘ 4 eh, - P 
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“received from, Christ” De Prescriptione, c. vi, p. 331. aie 

melii, Rothoma i, 1662. . ‘ Now, to know,what.the. apos “had Ho ; 
‘that i is, what Christ revealed: to them, recourse must b e 
“churches which. they founded, and which they ae Ee word 
a bof niouth, and ‘by their epistles. For it, is plain, that all ua 
> ‘ which is Gon (Oriable to the faith of these mother churches, is true, 
Ps 5 being that: which they received from the apostles; the apostles from 
: * Christ; Christ from God; and, sat all oghet opioigas eva be novel 
“and false.’’ Jbid. c. xxi. p.B34. 

.§ What will you gain by recurring to scripture, soa one denies 
cwhdt the other asserts? ' Learn rather, who. it is thatippssesses the 
—* faith of. Christ; ‘to. whom the seriptures ‘belong; from whom, ‘by 

‘whom, and when that faith. was, delivered, by ogi te we are made 
‘ Christians. For where shall be found the true faith, there will be 
‘the genuine scriptures; there the true interpretation of them; and 
4 ‘there all Christian traditions. . Christ chose his aposilés, whom. he 

‘ sent “to’preach to all nations. ‘Phey delivered his doctrine, an 
~_ - : Ie aal chur hes, from. which churches. others drew. the. seeds of, 
. “the same doe, as» new .ones daily , continue , to do., Thus 
‘these, as tl offspring ofthe apostolic churches, are themselves: 

‘deemed apostolical,’ Jbid.-—p, 334. If the truth then be adjudg- 
‘ed to us, who embrace the rule,’ which the church received from 
‘ the apostles; the apostles-from Christ; and Christ ‘from God; the- 
“retics, it is plain cannot’ be allowed to, “appeal to, the scriptures, in 

'* which, we prove, they have no concern “They are not Christians 

cand therefore to them we ‘may say: -who are you! When, an 

hence » ‘came ye?’ What business. have you,om my: estate,’ you, 
‘ who are none of mine? — Marcion, by what right do you cut down 
sia ; ‘my wood? Or you Valentinus, do ‘you turn.my streams? ~ Or, 
: * Appelles,.do you move my boundaries? The possession is mine. 
‘ What right~have any ‘others. to SOW sand feed here as they may 

s «choose? The possession, I says is’ ming;, has, been, long mine: 
ce "ak first: the title deeds are in my ‘hands; derived from, them 

se 


hose property it was. Tam the. heir of the. apostles. » As they 
ttled it by will, on the conditions they prescribed, I hold 1 id 
« You they ii ipiinitad as aliens and enemies. -And why are you 
«such, but by the diversity of the doctrine which each one of you, 
: “as he was caomd: produced or. received against those ‘apostles? 
: Pe ‘Where this diversity of'doctrine is, there will the /sctiptures < d 
‘ the expounding of them. be adulterated.  Jbid. ¢, XXXVii. p-. 338. 
rigen was contemporary with , St. Clement of Aléxandria, and 
ceeded. him as catechist or teacher. i in the celebrate school, of r 

that city. He was a person of great parts, and study made 
a tee most perfect proficient i in every b anch of learning, i in dialec 

geometry, in, arithmetic, «i in music, in rhetoric, in the diferent sys- 
tems of philosophy, i in the Hebrew language, and in. the knowledge 
of holy. scripture. Such aman was no mean. advocate for Chris- 
tianity, and his lectutesand writings were productive of many. prose- 

_ lytes from the «ranks - of Paganism.’ He died about the year 252. 
“On the above occasion of error, that is,.as John Fox says, the. Placing 
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“a 

. .- - ** — - - * ant 
‘of human reason in’ competition with’ revelation,’ Origen says, See 
« As there are many who think they believe what Christ taught, and 4 
‘some of these differ from others, it becomes. necessary that all. %. 
“should profess that doctrine which came down ftom the apostles, . 
“and now continues’in the church. «That alone is truth, which in ~ 
“nothing differs “from. what is thas delivered: Pref. Lib. is Peri i 


archon, t. i, p. 47.. Edit. PP. 8. Mauri, Paris, 1733. ‘ As often 3 
‘as heretics produce the canonical scriptures, in which every Chris-, 
‘tian agrees and. believes, they seem to Say, Lo! with us is the word 
‘of truth. But to them (the *hereties) we cannot give credit, nor 





‘depart from the first and ecclesiastical tradition: we ¢an believe xe 
“only as the succeeding churches of God have delivered.’ Tract. : 
xxix. in Matt. t. iii p. 864. * ee ra gn ie se ure “2 
' Such were the sentiments of these “able divines’ ow the fallacy of . >. 
* placing human’ reason in competition swith revelation; a fallacy ' 
that has unhappily produced such an endless variéty of contradictory - . 
*ereeds in this once united land, that it is with much difficulty a per- a 
a can find the truth, and is the cause of so ee into the = 
gulphr of infidelity. eriapels Th ‘aa : 
» Mepamage raining a rb. hrs MEM wok aig 
eo ea 4° , _ F tiie CS ets ae 
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THE EIGHTH GENERAL PERSECUTION UNDER THE 





4 Arter the death of Gallus,’ Fox'writes, ‘ Amilian, the general 






‘ having many enemies in the army; was slain, and Valerian elected ~. amt: 
‘to the empire. ‘This empéror, for the space of four years, govern- oe 
‘ed with moderation, and rested th Christians with’peculiar lenity ¥5 
and respect; but inthe year 257, an Egyptian magician, named — a 
_ ‘Macrianus, gained a great ascendency over ‘er 1, and pérsuaded — : 
‘him ‘to persecute-them. dicts were aecordingly published, and . 


‘the persecution, which began in the month of April, continued for 
‘three years and three months. ‘The martyrs that fell in’ this perse-_ 

‘cution were innumerable, and their tortures and deaths as various.” _ 
This-account is substantially correct; some were cut off at one stroke,  - 











have been put in force to eradicate Catholicism, yet the 
| parties were,rendered abortive, for the Christians mul- 
an persecution, ai holies have increased under — 
intolerance: — ie he os . 
iving an account of the nartyrdom of SS, Rufipa and Se- ° 
eunda, two aceomplished young ladies of Rome, who were beheaded, 
Fox writes: “In.the same year, Stephen, bishop of Rome, was be- 

‘ headed, and about that time Saturninus, bisHop‘of Thoulouse, was - : 
‘attacked and siezed by the rabble of that place, for preventing, as 

‘ they alleged, their oracles*from speaking. On refusing to sacri- 
“fice-to the idols, he was treated with,many barbarons indignities, 
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' of the bishops of Rome, whe 
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‘and then fastened bythe feet to ‘the tail of a bull., On a certain” 
. -signal the enraged animal was driven down the steps. of thi temple, | 
* by, which the martyr’s brains were dashed out; and th M num- 
‘ ber of Christians in Thoulouse had not for some time coura -sufli- 
‘cient to carry off the dead body: at length two, women diveyed 
‘it away, and deposited it inaditech, ‘Tis martyt was an ortho- 
‘ dox' and learned Primitive Mhrigten; and yaa doctrines are heli 
.‘ high estimation,’ 

This pope Stephen i is the same bishop of ams that Foxissids un 
‘der the name of. Stephanus, might have been a martyr, but for his 
‘fiery temper.’ ,Of Saturninus Fox says, he was an, orthodox 

hristian, and his doctrines are held in high estimation. “By whom 
- the martyrologist states not, and we have reason to believe that his 
. modern editors cannot say, except by Catholics. As he was _ortho- 
* dox, the doctrines that he ‘held were not his own, as the language 
, would seem to imply, but those-.of the church of. which he 
a pastor. We have looked into Butler’s,martyrology, the most* 
genuine extant nd we «find him’ saying, ‘ Fortunatus tells 1 us, that 
the conned a get number of idolaters by his preaching and 
‘miracles. ‘Th ll the account we have of himtill the time of 
‘his “holy martyr om.’ Where,Fox got his account ‘he: does not * 
mention; that he was an orthodox Christian there can be no doubt, 
for if he had not been so, he would not have been a martyr, hor 


, would the Catholics have raised churches. to, his memory, as was 


done. ‘by one of his successors in the see of ‘Thoulouse, Silvius, to-, 

wards the close of the fourth century. This fact will shew by whoni_ 

doctrines were held’in high estimation.. 

.. Fox next proceeds to detail the martyrdom of another head of 

the Catholic church. « opie n, he says, * was succeeded by Sex- 

‘ tus .as west of Rome. - He is sup posed to have sbeen a Greek 
{ ome. time served in the® ca- 









whe € pacity of a ndealin' ‘under Ste ahs legillis, great ‘fidelity, singular 


‘wisdom, and «courage, . distinguishe him upon. many oceasions;, 


agement of ‘the Roman goyeriiment in the year 258, having 
ured an puder: from the ae Valerian, to Puls to death. all 








‘wisdom, ane courage,’ as 


ed monster described in the 
Popery-haters among Protestants. 

. But the most invidious trick at, deception on the part of these mo- 
ae editors of Fox remains. to be pointed out. The next martyr 
described is St: Lawrence, who was so’eruelly broiled on a gridiron 
in this persecution. Inthe very sheet detailing the martyrdom of 
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the fortunate conclusion of a controversy with some heretics, — 
nerally ascribed. to his prudence, Macrianus, ,who “had the © 


! 
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rime nd ab I only inquire mildly after what concerns yo 
» €xeceived~in silver cups, and that in-your nocturnal s 
© ha ve W3 


- sacred vessels to’ increase the sum, laying it all out in the same 
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Sextus and his deacon:Lawrence, the modern editors “have «given-a 
epresentation of the latter; and, such’is their: scrupulous adherence ‘Gey 








sthess, that they have-not only made the saint an old man, 
ey have actually introduced a figure in the back ground, clothed 
in the pontifical habits of a pope, to impress ‘on the minds of the 
bet ee and unthinking that Lawrence suffered by’order of the pope, 
sand therefore became a victim) to the cruelties of Popery, when the 
fact was, the pope had suffeted martfrdom only three days before’ 
him,‘and consequently could not be present at Dortiatne n of his “- 
deacon. It is recorded of St. Lawrence by St- Ambrose, (.4mb. 1. i. , 


‘Officior. e418) & he ii, c. 28,,) St. Augustin, (Aug. tract. 27. in Joan. on ‘ 

vat Sérm.de Sanctus,) and later. authors, that ‘ when Lawrence the 

deacon saw. his bishop Sextus about to be carried away to martyr- ~ 7®, 

«dom, he-began:to weep, not for the other’s sufferings, but. for his i > 
; ‘ 


* own remaining-behind him: wherefore he.cried unto him in these 
‘* words: whither do you go,.O Father, without your Son;. and whi. ’ 
*ther do you-hasten; O ‘holy priest, without your deacon? You ' 

** were ‘never wont to offer sacrifice without a minister;* What then * » 
‘hath displeased you in me, that yow leave me behin é 
“you proved mé perhaps to be a coward? M 
‘whether you have chosen unto. yourself a fit minister, to whom 
« youshave committed the dispensing of ovt'Lord’s blood? andsthen, * 
* seeing: that ‘you have not denied tnto me the fellowship ‘of admi= . 
‘nistering sacramenjs, do not deny me the fellowship of shedding . 
‘my blood also with you? fC! auiged vy ang 068 wea Sia ct 
Now this language of St. Lawrence does not savour much of 
testantism, though it does of Catholicism. He here talks plainly = ’ 
of assisting his bishop at the holy sacrifice of the mass, which Pro- | er 
testants’ condemn upon oath as idolatrous and superstitions; and = 
when we take into consideration thespeech of the*prefect of Rome, ° 

before whom St. Lawrence ot l Pe 
ing’ very like ‘ Protestant- a ey.’ According to Prudentius, r 
who: was’ the glory of the ancien ‘Christian poets, and wrote afa 

mous book On the Crown of Martyrs, somewhere about the 

of the fourth century, the prefect addressed Lawrence thus: 
_* often complain that we treat you with cruelty; but no tortures are 





























“inform that your priests offer in gold, that the sac 


; x tapers fixed in gold eandlesticks. Bri ae t these en be 

ire e has need of them for the mainte 

t according to your doctrine, you 

hat belong to: him; I do not think 

at be coined; he brought none in 
“the world ; i ought words. -Give'ns, therefore, 
¢the+ money, and be rich in words.’. Lawrence, however, antici- 

pating that hé »should’soon be called to God, from what the holy . 
pope Sexttis had told him, had already expended the. treasure he 
held among’ the poor ‘widows. and orphans, and had even sold the 
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manner.’ He howéver promised to shew the tyaanit e eaegipat 

the church. Accordingly, he gathered together a gre ah names 0: 

the decrepid, the blind, the Jame, the maimed, the lep rphans 

widows, and virgins, and then invited the prefect to come ands 
them. -The prefect was astonished and enraged at what he saw, 

_and demanded to see the treasures which had been promised. Sts 

“Lawrence answered, * What are you displeased at? » The gold which 
i you-so eagerly Hesire i isa vile metal, ‘and serves to incite men tovall 

“manner of crimes. Theslight, of heaven is the true gold which 

‘ these poor objects enjoy.. Their bodily weakness and sufferings 

‘ spas the subject of. their patience, and the highest advantages; vices 

passions are: the real diseases by which the great ones of « 
rld are often most truly miserable and despicable.. Behold in 

‘these poor persons the treasures which I promised to shew you; 

‘to which I will add pearls and-precious stones,—those widows and 
‘consecrated virgins, which are the church’s crown, by which it is, 
‘pleasing to Christ; it, hath, no other riches; make use of them for 
£ ‘the advantage of Rome, of the emperor, and yourself.” This sight 

before him, and the speech of the:saint, inflamed the prefect with 

.fury, and, he ordered Lawrence to be broiled’ on a gridiron, under 

which the coals were part] extinguished, that his sufferings might 
“be the greater. The ele ct insulted the martyr, whilst his body 

was broiling, but ‘Lawrence * ‘continued in-earnest prayer, imploring 

, the divine mercy, for the conversion of. Rome, for the sake of SS, 
er and Paul, who had there heyua to plant the cross of. nals, and 
it with their blood: . ae 
Butler, in his account of St. Lawrence's s martyrdom, writes, 
Prudentius doubts not to ascribe to his prayer the entire conversion. 

“of Rome, and says, God began to grant his request at the very time 
she putit up; for several, senators who were present at his death, 

-‘ were’ so powerfully "moved by his ten der and heroic fortitude and 

‘ piety, that.they became Christians upon the. spot. ‘These noble- 

‘men took up the martyr *s body on their shoulders, and gave it an‘ 
tes burial-in the Veran field, near the road to Tibur, on the - 

“tenth of August, in 258.. His death, says Prudentius, was the 
bl death of idolatry i in Rome, which from that time began more sens” 

:  sibly ie decline; and now, adds the-same father, the senate itself _ 

Lim © vene he. tombs of the apostlés and martyrs. He describes 
bay is devotion and fervour. the Romans nalts the chureh : 
awrence, we commended themselves in all thei 
























‘ of Christ for tself. rand: begs bbe by the prayer 
‘martyrs what his own. ee vustin assures us sod : 
, f wrought i in Rome an ineredible er of miracles through the in- 
“tercession. of St. Lawrence. SUC every of Tours, Fortunatus, 
“and others relate several performed: i in other places. It appears 
“from the sacramentary of pope Gelasius, that his feast has been 
‘kept with a vigil and an octave at least ever since the fifth age. 
4 In the reign of Constantine the great, a church was built over his . 
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6 on th e road ‘to Tibur, which is called St. Lawrence’s without : - 

a Bhai “i a one of the five patriarchal churches in Rome. Se- *\ 

- er 10us eherchen it in that ony bear the name of this glo- 
8 aint... ' ais 


m these eabenbien itis an. ondpentionasts fact, thatthe « ‘godly 
* martyr’ Lawrence held the Popish doctrines, as they are termed 
by Protestants, of the mass and praying to saints, which were con- : 
sequently the doctrines of the primitive Chusiahs, and therefore ? 
ought to be the.doctrines of Protestants, if the latter would believe ~~ 
-what John Fox s says are orthodox doctrines, _ Miracles are also here 


clearly established to have been performed since the time of the ° 
apostles, and. the veneration of-relics and the invoeation of sins § 
was also practised. in these-times! But what can we think o 7 


_eonduet of the .modern editors of the Book of Martyrs, in repre- 
senting the bishop of Rome’as superintending the execution of his 
deacon Lawrence, when ‘they admit, "in their relation ‘of this pe 
cution, that the bishop or. pope of Rome’ was himself a, mar 

_ This proceeding-must be'considered’ by every unbiassed mind a most). 

shameful trick to deceive the superficial and. unwary. It is caleu- 

lated, certaifly, “to excite a hatred and abhorrence of Popery and 
‘its. professors,’ but must be far, very far, from. diffusing a>‘ know- 

‘ledge and love of the genuine principles of Christianity.’ While ~ ° 

we are remarking on this-palpable and malicious misrepresentation 

‘of an historical: faet,_sve feel called | upon to state, that scarcely one 

cut that has appeared in this edition of the Book of Martyrs is 

rect'in its delineation, while- others are absolutely indecent, an 
serve the notice of thé Vice Suppressing society much more 
" some things that hdve attracted the Vigilance of its otfcers. 

» « After an account of St. Lawrence’s death, we ‘have a detail of the 
idliiiede and conduct of St. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, but-in 
the usual confused and unintelligible manner. Fox says,.§ Fourteen 

‘ years. previous to this-period ersecution raged i in Africa with 

a eat violence; and’ many thousands received the crown of mattyr- 

ae among whom the following were the most. distinguished ch . 

‘racters.’ “He then names'Cyprian, who, he-says, was beheaded in 
e year 258, and eight of his disciples, who, according to his words, 

ere martyred in this persecution.’»° Now’ what ‘can .we fn 












‘om these words, ‘fourteen years. previous to this _persecu n?? 







Does ‘ox mean. that Cyprian suffered twice—that is, e time in »* - we 
cate ‘fou ars previotis,’ and again in * this persecution ’ The atl 
i | must allude to the seventh general: persecution, and . 


ered in the eighth. In fact he was martyred a few 
er pope Sextus and h on Lawrence, the two latter in 
dhennatuth of August, 258, and former in Séptember following. 
However, we will let this pass, and now look into the «character 
given by Fox of this great light of the primitive age. * Cyprian, 
‘ bishop of Carthage,’ writes Fox, ‘ was an eminent prelate, and a 
‘pious ornament of the church. His. doctrines were orthodox. and’ 
‘pure; his language easy and elegant; and his manners graceful. . 

t Before his baptism he studied the scriptures with care, and being. 
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do without them: what then-is 
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“struck with the beauties: of the truths they’ contained he 
‘mined to practice the virtues they recommended: .. foes 
‘ baptism” he was m presbyter (that is, a priestay and» being 

‘ greatly admired for his virtues and his works, on the i }O= 














‘natus, in A. D. 244, he was almost unanimously electe 
‘Carthage. The care of Cyprian not only extendéd over Carthage, 
“but to Numidia and Mauritania. In all his transactions» pe! 
 great’care to ask the advice of his clergy, knowing that wunanim 
‘alone could be of service to the church: this being one of his max- 
Tims) "That the bishop was’ in the-chureh, and the church in the: 


‘3 bishops so that unity can only be preserved by'a close connexion 


— ‘the pastor and his flock.”’’ Very good; John Fox; ‘but 
re we proceed any further, let us here ask your wise editors if 
this language of St. Cyprian be. orthodox, and -you -have admitted 
that it is so; if the bishop be in’ the chureh, and the chureh in the 
ir: what become of the numerous sects that have no bishops 
all, but reject episcopacy as savouring of Popery and contrary to 
“scripture? The Catholics have ever held this doctrine of St. Cy- 
prian, who learned it from the apostles; and the greater part of the 
Protestants renounce it, and will have: no bishops: ¢onsequently 
APY can have no chureh. For example, the covenanters of Scof- 
nd abolished episcopacy; the Swedenborgians, the Wesleyans,- the 
appondan the Quakers, the Jumpers, the Shakers, and we know 
not how many other pS et of religionists, contend. they ean 
e natural result? Common sense 

s us, that what i orthodox cannot be heterodox; that isy what is © 
sound and pure eamot be unsound and heretical; consequently those 
who reject’episcopacy stand cond Es  » heresy. by this famous 
Book of Martyrs, which is. publis ‘ diffuse’ among’ fellow-be- 
* lievers (In what?) a knowledge’ and tbr ve of the eaten oo 





© of Christianity. 7 


. Fox goes on, ‘ In, the year 2p0, he (Cyprian) was publicly DTO: 

“seribed by the emperor Decius. ... .'The bishop, however, withdrew 
“from the rage ‘of the populace, ‘and his effects’ were i mediately 
‘confiscated. During his retirement be wrote thirty pious. - 
+his flock; but several schisms that then crept into the, church gave 
“him great uneasiness. The rigour of the persecution abating, he ~ 
‘returned, and did every thing. in his power to expunge erroneous 
‘opinions and false doctrines. A ‘terrible plague now breaking 
‘out at Carthage, it was as usual: laid to the charge of the Christians; 
“and the magistrates began to persecute accordingly, which occas . 
-*sioned an epistle from them to “lee in answer to which he - 
“vindicates the cause of Christianity..——These ‘ erroneous opi- 
“nions and false doctrines’ should have*been pointed ut to the “fel- 
‘low-believers,’ as well as*the orthodox doctrines opposed to them 
by St. Cyprian; but such a line of procedure ¢ did not suit the’plan 
of the modern editors of Fox any more than Fox himself, whose 
object was to blind and not to enlighten, + Among other errors ‘con-. 
tested’ by. St. Cyprian, was that of the bec) or Lapsed, before 
inentioned, and the schisms alluded to’ were raised by Novatus, an 
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3 priest bof . Carthage, and. ohe Felicissimus, who, had pin 

opposed the election of St. Cyprian to the see of C ar~, 

; » These men attempted » to sow divisions in the church, and 

ens 28 ec et to. joinwi with. them in their impiety, which occasion+ 

ed bishop to: write -hisework On the Unity. of the Chureh.. 
bin: so defended the. doctrines, ‘3 

egret by Catholics, as the: subjoined: extracts will shew, rl con- 

po tie he was an. pitty Catholic bishop and martyr, and not 

otestant one. 
- On.the Aftthadeitty and Marks. of the Chureh, that is, of the Catho- 
tir chureh,*he writes, « Christ.says: to his” apostles, and through 






= to all ministers, who, by a regular. ordination, succeed ie ; 


em, he that.heareth you, heareth me, and he that despiseth 
‘ despiseth me. (Luke, x. 16.) .And ities have schisms. and eed 
© sies arisen, when the bishop, whe i is one, and who presides over the 
« church, is proudly despised.’ Ep. \xvi« p. 166. Edit, Oxon. 1682. 
The reason why revelation’ is to be preferred to. human reason is 
us stated: * Because they turn not their eyes to the fountain .of, 
‘truth; nor,is the head sought for, nor the doctrine the heavenly 
‘Father upheld. Which things, would any one di ponder, 
“no long inquiry would be necessary. The proof is easy. Christ. 
‘addresses Peter: J say to thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this 
‘rock I will build my. church,.and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
‘ vail against ct... ..He that does not hold this, unity of the church, 
‘ean he think.that he holds the faith? He that opposes and sind 
“stands the clturch, can he trust that he is in the church?” De U) 
= p- 105, 106.108. . Ldit. Oxon, 1682. * 
the Unity and Visibility of the church, he says, ‘ Ae 
£18 one, widely extended by li cundity; as. there are many rays of — 
‘light, but» one sun; many. aches of a tree, but one root deeply 
“fixed; many streams of water, but one source. Take a ray from 
the sun; the unity of light allows not division: break a branch 
f om the tree, the branch cannot, germinate; cut off the stream 
s source, the stream dries up. | So the church—sends forth 
over the whole earth: yet is the light one—andvits unity 
isu ivided.’ \ Jbid: p. 108. $ God is one, and Christ.is one, and 
church is one, and faith is one, and his people, connected by 
“one solid bond, is one. Unity cannot be severed;. nor the one 
‘ body, by lacerations be divided. Whatever is separated from the. 
“stock, cannot live, cannot | teathe apart; it loses the substance of 
‘ life.’ Ibid. p. 119. The church imbrued with the light of the 
‘ Lord, sends forth her-rays, over the whole earth; yet is the light 
‘one,vevery where diffused, and its unity undivided; she extends 
es, by the power-of her fecunuity, into all regions, and 
ms are as widely spread: vali the head is one, and the 
‘ spring is one.’ bid. 108. 
« « “Ot, the: apostolical. succession and power of the Church. to remit 
sins he writes, ‘ Peter, upon whom the church had been built by 
‘our Lord, speal in the name of all, and with the voice of the 
‘church, ‘answered: Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
Bs 
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‘ boas of eternal life. Signifying and shewing, 
part from Christ, _ perish through their own faul 
*ehurch, Which believes i in Christ, and hol to tha 






ry ned, er depa s om ar’ more that they mpose tI 
— Sehurch, y o remai e of Gor d that the plant i 
tp ig bs / the Lord. (Mau + 13.) which is not firmly 1 r 


nt 
WI about ike straw by the breath of the. enemy.’ a 
Novat not. in the. church! ‘nor otha 
ishop, who, d espising evangelical and apostolieal tr. 
sceeding to no one, is sprung from himself. One ae. 
"© ordained in the chit has no church.’ Ep. lxix. p.181.. ‘ The 
‘ power of remit ie si given by Christ to his apostles, who. P 
‘he sent; and to ak. which they founded; and to the bi- ; 
_ ‘shops w ap. 22 succeeded th a regular succession,’ Inter Cyprian. 
" ep. 1Xx ; 
non the fall y ‘of howe human reason in competition with re- , 
ation,’ St. Cyprian obseryes, ‘ Let not some men deceive them-  _ 
“selves by an idle interpretation of the words of Christ, when he = 
‘said: Where there are two or three gather ed together in my name, 
‘there I amwith them. (Matt. xviii. 20.)) Corrupting the gospel, 
‘and interpreting falsely, they take the last words, and omit what 
‘ goes before; retaining one part, and. craftily suppressing the other. 
As they are cut off from the church, so do they cut off the words 
te ipture. For recommending to his disciples unanimity. and 
‘ peace, the Lord said to them: Jf two of you shall. -agree upon 
‘earth, fort y a. y thing 2 whatsoever they shall ask, shall be 









lone for them by m vers for where there are two or three 
tea fc. s at much is granted, not to the number, - 
» the 1 unanin 1e supplicants, Jf two of you, he says, 


ci ik agree upon earth; he gives the first’place to unanimity, to 
‘ peaceful concord: on this he insists. But how shall, he agree 
‘ another, who has dissented from the body of the chureh and f 
‘the whole fraternity? Oan two or three be gathered togetl 
‘the name of Christ, who it is plain, are separated from h 
‘his gospel? For we did not leave them, but they us. Cho 
* for themselves separate conventicles, they quitted the head 
‘the fountain of truth.” De Unit. Eccles. p. 112. : 
On the state of celibacy, he published a asc On the Habit o 
Virgins, which he addresses to virgins ‘ devoted to. God, ded cat 
‘to Christ,’ or sv V irgini 
‘ance tha ary Up { 
devote thalselves, to ecto ‘and obesity; h 
‘of the church’s’ flock, the nent and lust 
‘her joyful offspring, the’ very perfection of | 
‘image of God-copied according to the pa 
“more illustrious portion of the flock of Chris 
St. Cyprian alsc e Bh the same doctrines. on th 
mass, t the real prese 
pope, as St. J a yr, St. ieseeeare ertull 
and > ‘thus we net in every age. of. the church, t 



















hose who thus 
s are ' ‘She flows 










aty the faith and-doctrines of the ee x Chtis- 
nd the same; while 1 nh ee be the: pr re- 






00 Christians? 
ine the o lowing terms: ‘ “Pechaps 0 one st dreadful events: ’ 


‘where 300 Christians were, by. order: 
‘around a burning lime-kiln. A pan o 
‘been prepared, they were commanded either: to sacrifice to 
“tery orbe thrown into the kiln. - Unanimously-refusing, they rae 
: * jumped into the pit, and were suffocated immediately.’ Dreadfil 

indeed would have been. this event had:it occutred as John Fox has 
related; for.had. they jumped into the pit instead of being thrown 
in, they would have been guilty of suicide, and could not have” ( 


martyrs. * We know not from what authority John. Fox - related this 


story; ‘we have consulted the martyrology of the Rev. Mr. Butle 
and he. gives a very different. tale. -He states that St. Austin reck- 
ofied.the number to be one hundred and fifty-three, which falls con- 
‘siderabl short of three hundred. ‘Then, h the victir e 






ia, the ‘daughter of Philippus, governor of Alexandria, wlio, 
oid: the persecution, eloped from her father’ sshouse, she having 
ed ‘the religion of. Christ. *For the purpose of ‘conceal- 
* Fox says; ‘she assumed male. attire, and, ‘calling herself 










he suburbs ‘of Alexandria,-o pnt at length, by her learning 
d virtue, she became the head. » Here,’ he adds ‘ she performed 
ny miracles, and‘among others: who we 










ired_by her was a 


certain matron of Alexar naméd-Melan ho supposing her 

§ to be.a man, conecived : a tea SO far ‘lost 

‘ali sense of her-de- 
‘sires. Eug Q ried: het 
















to continue in the paths of virtue; 
« but Melancia enraged’at the ref, and: fearful of exposure, de- 
ned to an e the accusation, and therefore immediately 
other members we the Christian community, 
batch here. being heard before 
elancia being egteeindd v he accusation 

lly as it was broug the Christians. 


, i; Nie . y ’ 
' that she 1 c w-believers were - 


| ath on this is charge, and that it 
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ook place at Utica,  ~ 
he procon: i 
f coals and ince 







1s was admitted into’ monastery, or society of Christians, . 
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+ erific to the idols. “They chose thiesfole d w erm in, 7 ra 
i ere all eonsumed together. g: 
, Fox next gives a “singular accountof a agit he de? ed : 
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« was nov ne for tisbienladiade desired fie} od 
‘time a » to make manife st to him the tru if 
a 2 


with Protheus and 3 Song and disniets 
lady who was to have been married to 
in eonsequence of which she was be- 
Ww 1 various kinds of death, from all of whiclr = 
: isored ty iraculous interference of Heaven; first, 
reat. stone and cast into the ‘Tiber, where she was 
2d from drowning; then put into the hot baths, when the 
ere ‘extinguished and she preserved; lastly, being cast into 
‘a prison to die of hunger; she was fed by a supernatural hand.’ . %. 
ala We have given this account at length from Fox, to shew how lit. 
regard he has for the understanding of his readers, by. detailing ; 
a ridic ilous * romancing without a single authority to verify his - 
ebrdithe narration. .'‘That a female Christian should disguise 
lf in mia s clothes, and should be raised to the head of a body 
by her ‘superior learning, is equally as fabulous -as. the 
Pope Joan, which Protestant writers have so successfully 



















imposed upon the er edulous people of this country. Then again, 
that an old matron should fall in love with this young superior! who, 
he name of comm or sense, can give credit to such a: rh odomen * * 
; let Of the same pie e is the discovery of her sex, and the con 
Y¥ talon of her father, who became himself a martyr, while the young 







lady is deprived of that honour. by. the interposition ofa supernatur 
ral power in various ways! We do not deny the existence of mir: 
eles; but we are not credulous enough to believe in stch:a ta 
this, nor any other, unattested: by authorities; for we know 
positions have*been practised in evéry age; though we also 
that the Catholic’ chureh was always careful to guard against these 
impositions, and caution the people ‘from being deceived by them. 
Forgeries and imposture were ever abominated by the pastors ofthe — 
church, as her: canons sufficiently testify; -and pope Adrian I, in an 
epistle to Charlemagne, says, that. ts: of martyrs are aniess : 
to be r hich are not su porte by ouchers. ‘That Fox’s * sin- 
‘gular account of. a Christian lady, 1s peut ison. si 
fabrication, We have nota single « bt in our 
aes Butler’s Lives of Saints, we find that le 
Ps yrologist gives the following aecount of this 
‘ suffered,’ he writes, * at Rome, under Valeria 


‘and i is mentioned by St. tee though we ha 



















f her suffering: 
; ing no notice.” ‘rape! 
, is entitled to no ere 
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6 
not be overlooked, 1 
3, Sat a 








e. . 
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“Tuts. persecution is evhered: in with! the Seaton of J 
shop of Rome, who was advanced to the Roman see, Fox. says, in 
274, ‘and was beheaded in the same year on the 22d of Dece 
Here Fox is guilty of'a gross mistake. Mr. Echard states that. 
lix suffered in Rome, ‘after he. held the dignity five years, want 
~*£ four days,’ which is a palpable contradietion of John Fox. 
‘Butler corroborates Echard as. to. the period Pelixkh 5 














church, he having succeeded St. Dionysius in the year 2 
vious to the pontificate of this holy pope, t vo ae e] ad 
Antioch, to inquire into the doctrines adva v 
db ishop of that city, whe ’ | 
any impious errors concern e ot “ 
ion. In 269-a third eil was held. 
hen Paul was clearly ‘convicted of heresy and m ' 













candalous crimes. »On this occasion the holy Felix wrote aflesier 
0 Maximus, bishop of Alexandria, which is quoted by the coun- 
< f Ephesus, St. Cyril of Alexandria, and St. Vincent of Le- 
ns, as clearly explaining the Catholic doctrines of the'whole mys- 
r of the Incarnation. Neither Butler nor Echard states the 
ner of his death, though Fox, en his own authority, says he 
as beheaded on the 22d of December. The Western martyro- 
ies name Him on the. 30th of te on which day he is recorded 
by Butler. ’ * ; e& . ; 
bd next article der ig our notice, is the nea of a 
of Christian soldiers.” Fox calls it © arkable 
states it to have happened in the year 26 In this 
sociated Maximian with him in the empire, whose. 
‘uel, arid his hatred to Christianity as malign 
In the Roman army there, was 2 legion ee 
number about 6600, called the Theban, legion. The 
as 6 rdered to join the armyof Maxi who was on the — 
aul to quell some disturb heir arrival at Oc- 5 
that time a considerable y on Rhine, above the _ 


village. ‘called, M ap einer Martigni in os | ee 
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Valais, Maximian issued an order that the whole army should join in 
offering sacrifice to the gods for the success of his expedition. Fox 
adds, that ‘he commanded that they should take oaths of allegiance, 
‘and swear, at the same time, to assist him in the extirpation of 
‘ Christianity in Gaul.’ Where Fox found this part of his tale, we 
do not know; perhaps he was dreaming of the oath of allegiance 
required by Elizabeth from her Catholic subjects, which they could 
not conscientiously take, and. the murderous attempts made in her 
reign to extirpate Catholicism in Ireland. ~Be this as if may, we 
have looked into Butler, Echard, &c. and we find no account what- 
ever of oaths of allegiance and extermination. The legion was or- 
dered to sacrifice and refused... On this refusal every tenth man was 
put to death, while the rest exhorted them to constancy. A second 
order was issued, which was followed by another refusal, and a se- 
cond decimation. ‘ But this second severity,’ says Fox, ‘ made no 
‘more impression than the first; the soldiers preserved their forti- 
‘ tude, and their principles; but, by the advice of their officers, drew 
‘up a remonstrance to the emperor, in which they told him, ‘ that 
“they were his subjects and his soldiers, but could not at the same 
‘time forget the Almighty; that they received their pay from him, 
‘and their existence from God. While your ¢ommands (said they) 
“are not contradictory to those of our common master, we shall al-- 
‘ways be ready to obey, as we have been hitherto; but when the 
‘orders of our prince and those of the Almighty differ, we must 
“always obey the latter. Our arms are devoted to the emperor’s 
‘use, and shall be directed against his enemies; but we cannot sub- 
‘mit to’stain our hands with effusion of Christian blood; and how, 
‘indeed, could you, O emperor, be sure of our allegiance and_fide- 
‘lity, should we violate our-obligation to our God, in whose service: 
‘ we were solemnly engaged before we entered the army. You com- 
‘mand us to search out, and to destroy the Christians; it is not ne- 
‘cessary to look any further for persons of that denomination; we 
‘ ourselves are such, and we glory in the name... We saw our com- 
*panions fall without the least opposition or murmuring, and thought 
‘them happy m dying for the sake of Christ. Nothing shall make 
‘us lift up our hands against our sovereign; we had rather die 
‘ wrongfully, and by that means preserve our innocence, than live 
‘under a load of guilt; whatever you command, we are ready to 
‘suffer; we confess ourselves’ Christians, and therefore cannot per- 
secute Christians, nor sacrifice to idols.” 

‘Such a declaration, it might be presumed, (adds Fox) would 
have softened the emperor, but it had a contrary effect; for, en- 
raged at their perseverance and unanimity, he commanded that the 

‘whole legion should be put to death, which was accordingly exe- 
“cuted by the other troops, who cut them to pieces with their 
‘swords.’- Although Fox and his modern editors may consider 
this massacre to be ‘a very remarkable affair,’ yet it is not without 
its parallel under ‘ Protestant-ascendency;’ nor is the conduct of 
Maximian, in rejecting the just remonstrance of this Christian le- 
gion, without an exception. _When-Elizabeth came to the throne, 
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she formed the plan of subverting the old faith, which her sister 
Mary had re-established, and of which we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. In place of this ancient faith, a new religion’ was 
“established by the temporal power, and the civil sword was exerted 
to compel the people to conform to it. In Ireland, the Roman Ca- 
‘tholie religion, that is, the same religion for which the primitive 
Christians laid down their lives, was professed by the whole popu- | 
lation with scarce an exception, There was not in the whole island 
at that time one individual in ten thousand that did not profess the 
Catholic religion, first planted by the preachings and miracles of St. 
Patrick in the fifth century, amd consequently had existed there dur- 
ing an uninterrupted space of one thousand years. But Elizabeth, 
on assuming the popedom of the then new church of England, 
adopted a similar mode to that pursued by Maximian towards the 
Theban legion, to make the Irish renounce their ancient faith, and 
embrace the novelties of the apostles of the reformation so called. 
In a work called the Government of Ireland under Sir John Per- 
rot, printed in London in the year 1626, it is there stated, thatthis 
very merciful and excellent lord deputy under ‘ Protestant-ascen-. 
~* dency’ drew up a plan of Government for Ireland, in which he re- 
commended to the queen, * That all brehons, caraghes, bardes, and 
‘rymers, that infect the people, friars, monks, Jesuites, pardoners, 
‘nunns, and such like, that openly seeke the maintenence of papacy, 
‘a traytorous kinde of people, the bellowes to blow the coales of all 
‘ mischiefe and rebellion, and fit spies of Antichrist, whose kingdom 
‘they greedily expect to be restored, be executed by marshal law, 
‘and their favourers and maintainers by due course of law, to be 
“tryed and executed as in cases of treason.’ Itis also stated by 
Leland on the authority of the Irish manuscript annals of Elizabeth’s 
reign, that a few years after the treacherous assassination of O’ Neil, 
his wife and friends, in 1574, ‘ the Irish chieftains of the King’s and 
‘ Queen’s county were invited to a treaty of accommodation. But 
* when they arrived at the place of conference, they were surround- 
‘ ed by troops, and all butchered on the spot.’ Indeed, such were 
the horrible barbarities practised by ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ on the 
Irish Catholics in the reign of this queen, that Sydney, in his Let- 
ters and Memorials of State, 1746, vol. i. p. 24, says, ‘Suche hor- 
‘ rible and lamentable spectacles there are to beholde, as the burninge 
‘of villages, the ruyn of churches, the wastinge of suche as have 
‘ben good townes and castells: yea, the view of the bones and 
‘ sculles of the dead subjectes, who partelie by murder, partelie by 
‘ famine, have died in the fieelds,'as in troth, hardelie any Chris- 
* tian with drie eyes could beholde.’ ‘These enormities are likewise 
noticed by Holinshed, Cox, Leland, Carew, &e. 

Nor must we here forget that mercenary and, rancorous spirit of 
persecution manifested by the Scottish Puritans of the 17th century, 
who, in their zeal for reforming religion, looked upon freedom of 

‘conscience as the greatest abomination. In the solemn league and 
covenant first entered into in the year 1643, the subscribers bound 
themselves ‘ to extirpate Popery,prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism 
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‘and whatsoever shall be found tox e contrary to 6 sa 
‘the power of godliness;’ and ‘th petite bound tl 
cover (that is, to become informers) all su 
the same, to ‘ receive condign punishment, a 
‘ offences shall require or deserve.’ hi 
spread from the north into the south pa: 1 
journals of the House of Commons it is recorded, that on the 15th ns 
of January, 1645-6, a petition was presented from the corporation 
of London to the House of Lords, praying, ‘ that no toleration of 
ah Popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, or any 
mse ' thing contrary to sound doctrine, and that all private meetings, con- 
trary to the covenant, may be restrained.’ Such was the mild 
By ie : 
and ( Christian-like spirit of Puritan ‘ Protestant-ascendency.’ 
Fox expresses his surprise that the declaration made in the name 
veh this Christian legion should not have softened the Pagan empe- 
To be sure, its frankness and sincerity ought to have produced 
a "different effect; but the conduct of Maximian in this affair is not 
one-half so unjust and intolerant as that of ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ 
towards the Catholics. ‘The latter have ever been governed by the 
same sentiments as the Theban legion expressed to their emperor: 







they profess to be faithful subjects to the state, in all that is not con- 


- trary to the law of God; they have always been ready to shed their 
blood in the cause of their country; they have always said that were 
they to violate their duty to God, there could be no security that 
they would be faithful to the state; they have submitted to persecu- 
tion for justice sake with patience, and seen their priests executed 
for no other crime than that of exercising their sacred functions; 
they have declared that’ no power on earth could make them raise 
their hands against their sovereign; they confess themselves to be 
Catholics, and therefore cannot violate their conscience, by taking 
oaths contrary to their faith; yet, notwithstanding these professions, 
which we think sufficient to satisfy any reasonable man or party of 
men, so bloated and mercenary is the spirit of ‘ Protestant-ascen- 
‘dency,’ that, in the face of these professions of the Catholics, con- 
stantly repeated, and invariably confirmed by their cenduet, the bi- 
‘gotted disciples of Protestantism are incessantly cal»mniating and 
vilifying their Catholic neighbours, and calling upon ¢ Ascendency’ 
to keep them proscribed and chained in slavery, while through the 
medium of the press, they are endeavouring, by a, series of lies and 
falsehoods, ‘to excite a hatred and abhorrence of the (supposed) 
‘corruptions and crimes of Popery and its professors.’ Reader, 
these facts are undeniable; and we use the words of the editors of 
this Book of Martyrs in proof of the wnchristian feelings they are 
trying to excite among Protestants towards their C palic neighbours. 

We now come to the account given by Fox of * Alban, the first 
‘ British martyr. This account we shall give in the words of 
Protestant martyrologist, before we proceed with our co 

He says, ‘ Alban, from whom St. Albans, in Hertordehitoaal 

“ed its name, was the first British martyr.. He was originally a = 
« gan, and being of a very humane disposition, he sheltered a Chris- 
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* tian ecclesiastic, named Amphibalus, who was pursued on account 
‘of his religion. | ious example, and edifying discourses of 
‘ the refu ma pression on the mind of Alban; he 
‘long ed to become a1 er of a religion which charmed hi: 3 the 
* fugitive minister, h the opportunity, took great pains to in- 


discovery, perfected Alban’s eonversion- 


* Alban now took a firm resolution to preserve the sentiments of a 
‘ Christian, or to die the death of a martyr. The enemies of Am- - 
‘ phibalus having intelligence where he was secreted, came to the 
‘house of Alban, in order to apprehend him. The noble host, de- 
*sirous of protecting his guest, changed clothes with him in order 
‘ to facilitate his escape; and whe 
‘self up as the person for wh 
‘eordingly carried before the 








they were seeking. Being ac- 

10r; the deceit was immediately | 
* discovered; and hibalus 1g absent, that officer determined 

‘to wreak his vengeance upon Alban: with this view he command- 

‘ed the prisoner to advance to the altar, and sacrifi e to the pagan 

‘deities. The brave Alban, however, refused to com) y with the 

‘ idolatrous injunetion, and boldly professed himself to be a Chris- 

‘tian. The governor therefore ordered him to be scourged, which 

‘punishment he bore with great fortitude, seeming to acquire new 

‘ resolution from his sufferings: he was then beheaded. ‘The vene- 

‘rable Bede states, that, on this occasion, the executioner sudden- 

‘ly became a convert to Chr 

‘to die for Alban or with him. Obtaining the latter request, they 
* were beheaded by-a soldier, who voluntarily undertook’ the’ task. 
‘This happened on the 23d of June, A. D., 287, at Verulam, now 
‘St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, where a magnificent church was erect- 
‘ed to his memory about the time of Constantine the great. This 
‘ edifice was destroyed in the Saxon wars, but was rebuilt by Offa, 









%, 


‘king of Mercia, and a monastery erected adjoining it, some. om 
sae 


‘mains of which are still visible.’ aa 
In this account there are many points to notice, as they wil al 
ly shew that this proto rtyr of England was a Catholic saint, a 
not a Protestant s not_a little singular besides, that the im- - 
puted offence fe s. Clitheroe suffered under ‘ Protestant- 
‘ ascendency,’ is as that for which St. Alban was martyred 
under Pagan ascendencey, ely, having ‘sheltered a Christian eccle- 
‘siastic.’ And what adds still more to the singularity of this coinci- 
dence is, that as St. Alban was the first martyr in England under 


Pagan ascendency, so remorse Clitheroe the first mae for the 
Aza 















Catholic faith under the remorseless and unprincipled 
her commencing to persecute that religion which she 
coronation to protect and follow. ‘Thus, then, if Alban 
of the rank of a martyr, and John-Fox has recorded him a 









Mrs. Clitheroe is entitled to the same rank, since both were Catho- 
lies; both humanely protecte: persecuted fugitive for conscience 
sake, and both refused tc e their consciences, when called upon 
to do so by their judges. to sacrifice to Pagan 





deities, whieh he refused; and Mrs. Clitheroe, when placed at the 
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nristianity, and entreated permission either % 
_ » | 
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new aga no sufficient 







bar, refused to! plead “guilty, because she k 
proof could be brought against pens or] 
su 

rch a 






e sufferings were * osilds and merciful , compared o the other, a 
woman whose death was as barbarous as it was before unheard of. 

_We have noticed, page 62, that Christianity was introduced into 
this country ‘by Catholic’ missionaries, regularly sent by pope Eleu- 
therius, at the request of king Lucius, somewhere about the year 
182. ‘The former pagan pers ns, however, seem not to have 
reached this island, probably fr s isolated situation, and its dis- 


Se martyrdom of St. 
suffered in 303, when 










present. town of St. Albans rose up close to its ruins. The saint 
travelled to Rome for improvement, and on his return to Britain he 
settled at Verulam, where he appears to have been one of its prin- 
cipal citizens, as the husband of Mragipitheroe was one of the 
chief citizens of York. The account given by Fox, as above, is 
neatly correct, as far as it goes;. but there are many circumstances 
connected with the history of this.saint, which he, might have no- 
ticed with much greater propriety, because better authenticated than 
many of the stories he has entertained his readers with, and which 
we have exposed. For example, he relates, that a young lady, 


pamed Eugenia, performed -many miracles while she was poe 


tis Sai upon no authority whatever; nay, in if face of 
ility.. But the miracles recorded Gildas, Bede, and 
occurring at Nae mar tyrdom 0 are passed over 











ishment he 
: fore with great fortitude, seeming to a olution from 
‘his sufferings; he was then beheaded. e venerable Bede states, 
‘that, upon occasion, the _ executioner suddenly became a con- 


“ae and entreated, permission either to die‘for Al- 








who deer ‘underto ok the task.” 


Sais however, to he ox ori ty 
lating a strikingly differe : 
the executioner first 


quest, they were Hicert 
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he came to a river, which they had to 
ot selected. Here the bridge Was So 0c- 

ourse of people crowding from curiosi 
at it was found impracticable ¢ 
therefore,’ observes the vener 








: ly at his iartyrdom; approached to the stream, and lifting i his 
‘eyes to heaven, addressed his prayer to the Almighty; when, be- 

‘hold, he saw the water recede, and leave the bed of the river dry 

‘for them to pass over. ‘The executioner, who was to have behead- | 
‘ed him, amongst the rest, hastened to meet him at the place of ex 

‘ ecution, and, being moved inspiration, threw down the 

‘sword which he carried, t he might rather suffer death, 
‘ with or: for the r, than trained to take aviny the life 

‘of'so holy a man.” This ez. 
beheading of the ‘martyr, was the occasi 
version of the executioner. And why 
Fox, in preference to the pretend Y 
in disguise? Bede mentions also two other miracles that Pteurked 
at the execution of St. Alban. * After crossing the river, they had 
to ascend a hill, which was the spot fixed upon to execute the sen- 
tence. ‘ When St. Alban,’ relates Bede, ‘ had reached the summit 
‘of this hill, he prayed to God to give him.water; and immediately 
‘an ever-flowing spring rose at his feet, the course. being confined; 

‘so that every one might perceive that the river had been before. 
‘ obedient to the martyr. For it ‘could not be supposed (adds the 
venerable writer) that he could ask for water at the top of the hill, 

‘ who had not left it in the river ‘below, ,unless he had been convine- 
‘ed that it was expedient for the glory of God that he should do 
S450 _ Bede further states, that the real executioner ee usly: 
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body. 
_ There are many 


many of these 
lieve facts not § 
improbable.” Amongst ot la 
the miraculous powers o the true church; forgetting that the very 
same arguments which he uses a ainstethe existence of: miracles 
may likewise be adduced to disprove every: tittle that he has written 
in-his History of Engla ow much more conform: » eC 
mon sense is the conduct of Mr. Collier in his Z Hi 
tory. This learned Protestant author, speaking of th 
above related, says, ‘ As for St. Alban’s miracles, beir 
: pig of such credit, I do not see why they should be q 
wrought in the church at that time of day, a, 

: To imagine that God 

r supernaturally for his 
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‘For, since the world was. not all converted by the apostles, why 
‘should we not believe that God should honour his servants with 
‘the most undisputed credentials: Why t should St. Alban s 
les be disbelieved, the occasion being t enough for so ex- 
raordinary an interposition.” © os iia “ an? 

- Before we take leave of this martyr, we must notice another admis- 
sion made by John Fox. He says, the saint’s martytdom took 
place ‘at Verulam, now St. Alban’s, in Hertfordshire, where a mag- 
‘nificent church was erected to his memory about the time of Con- 
“stantine'the great. This edifice was destroyed in the Saxon wars, 
“but was rebuilt by Offa, king of Mercia, and a monastery erected 
‘adjoining to it, some remains of which (he says) are still. visible.’ 
He should have added, a sad memorial of the devastating spirit that 
directed the pretended evangelical reformers of religion in the six- 
teenth century.’ However, let it not be forgotten that Fox here al- 
lows that. so Ghistn of the saints and martyrs: were honoured by 







the primitiy ristians in Constantine’s time, as they are now by 

the Catholics, and the Catholics only, if we except the Greek church. 
It is also admitted by him have Saxon kings, who were the first 

to receive the Christian faith, on the Second conversion of the island 

by St. Augustin, erected monasteries as well as churches to promote 

the interests of religion;- whereas the reformers of the sixteenth 

century demolished and: destroyed them to put the revenues into 

their own pockets. Consequently these Christian martyrs and 

kings, the-one suffering for conscience sake, and the other honour- 

ing the memories of those who thus “suffered, could not have been 

Protestants, but must have’ been Catholics; therefore if they were 

orthodox, and Fox says they were; the Catholics of this day must 

-be orthodox too; ‘and then what can we think of the modern disci-: 
ples of Fox, whose professed purport is to excite ‘a ‘ hatred and ab- 

‘horrence of the (stipposed) ‘corruptions and crimes of Popery 
«(that is Catholicism) and its professors?? The monastery of St. 
lban’s was founded in the year 793, and possessed many privile- 


_ ges; one of which’ was the seniority of its abbot in parliament over’ 


_ the other twenty-six, and sometimes twenty-eight abbots that held 
baronies, and sat in the senate till the time of Henry theeighth, when 
they were suppressed in. 1539, a period of more than seven hun- 
dred years. ‘The church is still standing, having been purchased 
by the townsmen at the dissolution of the monasteries, for four hun- 
dred pounds, to be their. parochial church. » Of the rich shrine of 
St. Alban nothing is now remaining, as Weever writes, but a marble 
mt jaugerer the place where the dust of the remains of the saint 
11eSiam P . ; 
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THE TENTH GENERAL PERSECUTION UNDER * 
aA [AN EMPERORS. 
‘ Waebmb now. to the last general petsecution of Christi 
_ der Pagan ascendency.* Fox introduces his account of it in 
lowing words:—‘ Notwithstanding the efforts of the heathens to ex- 
* terminate the Christians and abolish their mode of faith, yet they 
‘inereased so greatly as to become formidable by their numbers. 
’* They, however, forgot the precepts of their meek prototype, and 
* instead of adopting his humility, they gave themselves up to vanity, 
‘by dressing gaily; living sumptuously, building stately edifices for 
* churches, &c., which created a general envy, and particularly ex- 
‘cited the hatred of Galerius, the adopted son of Dioclesian, who, 
* stimulated by his mother, a bigoted Pagan, persuaded the emperor 
* to.commence a persecution. It accordingly beg n the 23d of 
‘ February, A..D., 303, that being the day on vi te Terminalia 
* were celebrated, and on which, as the Pagans boasted, they hoped 
‘to put a termination to Christianity. The persecution began in 
* Nicodemia; the prefect of that city repaired, with a great number 
‘ of officers and assistants, to. the church. of the Christians, where, 
-* having forced open the doors, they seized upon all the sacred books 
¢and- committed them to the flames.. This transaction took place in 
‘the presence of Dioclesian and Galerius, who. also caused. the 
‘ church to be levelled with the ground. It was followed by’a se- 
‘vere: edict, commanding the destruction of all other Christian 
*churehes and books; and an order soon succeeded, the object of 
“which ‘was to render Christians of all denominations outlaws, ‘and 
-* consequently, to make “them ineapable of holding any place. of 
‘ trust, profit, or dignity, or of receiving any protection from the 
‘ legal institutions of the réalm. An immediate martyrdom was the 
+ result of the publication of this edict; for a bold Christian ‘n 
* only tore it down fromthe place to which it was affixed, but 
‘crated the name of the emperor for his injustice and cruelty; 
‘-was in consequence seized, severély tortured, and then burnt alive. 
‘ The Christian prelates-were likewise apprehended and imprisoned; 
‘and-Galerias privately ordered the imperial palace to be set on fire, 
‘that the Christians might be charged as the incendiaries, and a'plau- 
‘sible pretext given for carrying on the persecution with the great- 
“est severity.’ Such is the account given by Fox: Mr. Echard, in 
his History, says, that the officers, on breaking into the churches, 
‘sought for the image of the God they (the Christians). worship- 
“ped: but finding none, took the sacred books and other things they = 
‘found, and threw’ them into the fire, filling all places with force and 
‘ violerice.”. Here then it is avowed by a Protestant writer, that im- 
ages were in use in the primitive ages, as they are by Catholics 
now, though the practice is condemned by Protestants, evidently on — 
weak and erroneous gr 5 since the Christians of the early ages , 
being allowed-to be orthodox, their practices could not be wrong, 
, ‘ . v L . 
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for if they were, those who practised them could not be right; and 
what was right then must be right now. | ; ty 
Ve wonder when, the modern editors of the Book of Martyrs 
enned this horrible and heart-afflicting account of the sufferings of 
Christians under Dioclesian and Galerius, the forlorn. and eX- 
_ actly similar, situation of the Catholics under the Tudors and Stu- 
arts of this country did not strike them. ‘The only” difference that 
“we can see is, that the persecution of Dioclesian lasted ten years, 
whereas the persecution of the Catholics continued unabated during 
the reigns of Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and-William of ‘immortal me- 
‘mory,’ by ‘ Protestant-ascendency;’ a space of more than a cen- 
tury. ‘The persecution of Dioclesian began with the destruction of 
Christian churches and. the "burning of books. Consult the annals 
of Henry VIII., Edward:VI., and Elizabeth of England, and you 
will find the reformation, so called, commenced with the demolition 
of churches; chantries, and monasteries, and the entire waste of the 
most rluble works in literature and sacred history. _ An order was 
issued by Dioclesian, ‘ the objeet of which was to render Chris- 
‘tians of all denominations outlaws, and consequently, to-make 
‘them incapable of holding any place of trust, profit or dignity, or 
‘ of receiving any protection from the legal institutions of the realm.’ 
And what was the object of the penal code of this country and Ire- 
land? Were not the Catholics rendered outlaws and made incapa- 
‘ble of holding any place of trust and protitess of receiving any pro- 
tection from the. laws? Search the records of Parliament, and it 
will be found, that,a more persecuting spirit could not exist against 
the primitive Christians during the domination of Pagan ascendency, 
than against the Catholics, especially in Ireland, under the rule of 
‘ Protestant-ascendency.’ Not a Parliament was: called by Eliza- 
beth and the Stuarts that did not add to the bloody catalogue of laws 
framed to. prevent the growth of Popery. Were we to cite only 
the heads of the different statutes passed, we should fill a large vo- 
lume; but as we do not like to deal. in ‘assertion, we select a few 
passages to prove the truth of what we have advanced. ~ 
~ On the subject of destroying churches, Leland, in his History of 
Ireland, writes thus: _‘ Under pretence of obeying the orders of the 
‘ state, they seized all the most valuable furniture of the churches, 
‘ which they exposed to sale without decency or-reserve. The-Trish 
‘ annalists pathetically describe the garrison of Athlone issuing forth 
‘ with a barbarous and heathen fury, and pillaging the famous church 
‘of Clonmacnoise, tearing away the most inoffensive ornaments, 
“books, bells, plate, windows, furniture of every kind, so as to. 
‘leave the:shrine of their favourite saint, Kieran, a hideous monu- 
‘ment of sacrilege.’ (Leland, ii. 236.) ve 
'To render the Catholics odious, the Protestant bishops of Ireland, 
among whom was the celebrated Usher, in 1627, entered a solemn 
. &. # Aur . erie : 
protest against indulging the Catholics with the mere toleration of 
_ their religion, in which ‘it was set forth, that ‘ the-religion of the 
‘Papists is superstitious and idolatrous; their faith and doctrine 
‘enormous and heretical; their church, in respect to ho h, a 
A 
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‘tical. To give them, therefore, a toleration, or to consent th: 
‘they may freely exercise their religion, and profess their faith anc 
‘doctrine, “is a grievous sin.’ (See Rushworth, ii. 22.) 
Tn 1642, the Parliament addressed the king, ‘that such Popish 
‘ priests as are already condemned, may be forthwith executed; anc 
“such as shall liereafter be condemned, may likewise be scab \ 
according to law.’ (Parliamentary History, x. 506.) «It was 
‘ confidently. averred that sir John Clotworthy, who well knew the 
‘designs of the faction that governed in the house of commons, in 
‘England, had declared there in a speech, ‘that the conversion of 
_ ‘the Papists in Ireland was only to be effected. by the-bible in one 
‘hand and the sword in the other; and Mr. Pym gave out that 
‘they would not leave.a priest in Ireland. 'To.the like effect sir 
* William Parsons, out of a strange weakness, or a detestable policy, 
“positively asserted before many witnesses, at a public entertain- 
‘ment in Dublin, that within a twelvemonth no Catholic should be 
*seenin Ireland.” (Idem. xii. 49.) “Now what is this but follow- 
ing the footsteps of Dioclesian and his satellites, .‘ filling all places,’ 
as Mr. Echard writes, ‘ with force and violence?’ « ie 
“That Catholics were ‘deprived of the protection of the laws, we 
may gather from Hume, who, in his relation of Oates’s infamous - 
plot, says, * The chief justice gave sanction to all-the narrow pre- 
‘ judices and risers a i the-populace. Instead of being coun- 








‘sel for the prisoners, is duty required, HE PLEADED THE CAUSE 
‘acatnst THEM; brow-beat their witnesses; and represented their 
‘ guilt as certain and uncontroverted..... When a verdict was given 3 
“against the prisoner, the spectators expressed their savage joy, by : 
‘loud acclamations. ‘The witnesses, onapproaching the court, were 
‘ almost torn in pieces by the rabble. ° One, in particular, was bruis- 
*ed to such a degree as to put his life in danger; and another, a 
‘ woman, declared that, unless the court could afford her protection,’ 
5 ihe Chest not give evidence. But as the judges could [would more © 
* properly ] go no further than promise to punish such as should do 
‘her any injury, the prisoner himself had the humanity. to waive 
‘her testimony.’ It was during the ferment of this plot, so dis- 
graceful to the annals of this once great-and happy nation, that the 
declaration against transubstantiation, and the invocation of saints 
was invented, ahd passed into a law, for the express purpose of ex- 
cluding from al) places of trust, profit or dignity, the professors of - 
the same faith that were excluded by Dioclesian, of which the mo- 
dern editors of Fox. complain ‘as an act of injustice, while they as 
foolishly and wickedly declare that the purport of their labours isto . | 
. oo J G tt “= #: 
continue this very system of unjust exclusion!!! What barefaced | a. 
‘inconsistency.’ - , . ee, % 9 
The cruelties of this tenth persecution; we are told by Fox, were = 
so unendurable that ‘ at last several’ of the governors of provinces 
“4 represented to the imperial court, that ‘ iat niet to pollute the 
“cities with the blood of its inhabitants, or, to defame the govern- 
‘ ment of the emperors with the death of so many subjects.” Hence 
‘ma were respited from execution; but, though not put to death, 4 
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* 
ey were subjected to every species of indignity.’ . Such was:and 
‘now is the case with the Catholics of this.country. Under the Stu- 
arts there were many attempts made to ameliorate the condition of 
the persecuted, but these attempts only produced more violent de- 


-crees on the part of ‘Protestant-ascendency;’ and do we not see, 


with our own eyes, the fury and intolerance of ,this faction. in op- 
posing the laudable endeavours of the present lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and many liberal senators; to soften the rigour of those restric- 
tive laws that still disgrace our statute book? Are not the Catholic 


' nobility and gentry at the present day; ay, and even the commonest 


of the commonalty of that body, ‘though not put to death,.... 
‘subjected to every species of indignity?’ Is. not the meanest of © 
the ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ party permitted to lord it over the first — 
peer of the realm, because the latter chooses to follow the dictates 
of his conscience by paying adoration to his Ged in the same form 
and creed as the primitive Christians did? : 
‘The next subject that demands our attention is the statement of 
Fox, that «the Christians refused to bear arms under the Roman 
‘emperors,’ ‘This is a gross perversion; for the fact is, the Chris+ 
tians, as a general body came to any such. determination. 
However, let us hear w martyrologist has to say. ‘ At this 
‘time,’ he writes, ‘the Christians, upon mature’ consideration, 
‘thought it unlawful to bear ar er enemperor. Their 
‘reasons were:—I. That they thereb frequently under the 
‘necessity of profaning the Christian sabbath.—2. That they were 
‘ obliged, with the rest of the army, frequently to be present at idol- 
‘ atrous sacrifices, before the. temples of idols:—3.-That they were 
‘compelled. to follow: the imperial: standards, which were- dedicated 
‘to heathen deities, and bore their représentations,: Such reasons 
‘induced many to refuse to enter into the imperial army, when call- 
“ed upon so to do; for the Roman: constitution obliged alk young: 
*men, of a certain stature, to make several campaigns.’—T'o these 
reasons Fox has added a circumstantial account of the martyrdom 
of Maximilian, ‘the son of Fabius Victor,’ who, it appears, owas 
himself a Christian soldier. in Numidia. How Fox eame by his 
tale, we are not, as usual, informed. We can trace no account’ of 
it in Echard, and the mention made of this martyr by Butler is very 
brief. The latter writer states, that the law applied to the sons of 
soldiers, who were compelled by it to serve in the army at the age 


found os if found to be* of due stature. “Maximilian was 
a 








o answer’ the height prescribed, but refused to receive the 

k of enlistment, which was a print on the hand and a leaden 
collar about the neck, on which were engraved the.name and motto 
of the emperor. . His plea was, according to Butler; that inthe Ro- 
man army superstitions, contrary to the Christian faith, were often 
1 which he could not defile his soul. For this opin- 
nde mine d to death, and suffered, according to Ruinart, 

in 296, seven years previous to the breaking out of Dioclgsian's por 
this 
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tenth persecution. 
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’ That there were some of the primitive Christianswho. thou 
unlawful to bear arms, cannot be doubted;. but it did not arise fron 
the army being under a heathen emperor, for that circumstance 
could make no difference.. ‘The objection arose from the laws being 
unjust and intolerant, by intrenching on the liberty of conscience, 
and compelling such Christians to be present at’a worship which 
they knew to be erroneous and sinful. This was the pith of the ob- 
jeetion; and this is a hardship to whieh Catholies are liable at this 
very day. By the militia laws of England, every Catholic is: sub- 
ject to be drawn for that service, and when embodied, he may be 
compelled, by the mutiny law; to attend.at the worship of the esta- 
blished church, though he is conscientiously convinced that the wor- 
ship there offered is a false one, and therefore such an one as he 
cannot join in without offending God. Here then is a parallel case 
with the primitive Christians: and be it observed, that when, in 1806, 
the then administration of this country attempted to secure to the 
British soldier freedom’ of conscience under the guarantee of law, 
‘ Protestant-ascendency’ set up the bigoted. whoop of ‘ Church in 
“ danger,’ and the ministers were 
land, it is true, because the people 
liberty of worship is 













most. wholly Catholic, the 

enter the militia in that 
sland. But the moment they‘set 
foot on the shores of Pr g thateprivilege is no longer 


church at the will of thei peemanien or be punished with the lash 
‘for disobedience of orders. Now, supposing a Catholic of the pre- 
sent day to be drawn for the militia, and on the ground of consci- 
ence, like the young Maximilian, he refuses to join the regiment for 
which he has: been drawn,—what*would be the consequence? Fine 
and imprisonment. And for what offence? » Not a dislike to bear 


. arms; not a disinclination to serve his,country in the hour of need; 







no, he is ready to do both: but. that country, by its laws, making 
him liable to become a traitor to his God, by partaking in a. false 
worship; he therefore prefers the laws of God before the edicts of 
men. Thus then it is not the disloyalty of the Catholic, but the 
injustice of the law, that occasions the refusal; and the Catholic who 
may suffer under ‘* Protestant-ascendency’ in such a.case, is equally 
entitled to the regard of every hater of persecution as the object of 
Fox’s commiseration. ~~ : ol 
Fox now enters into a long detail of the different martyrs who 
suffered in the persecution of Dioclesian, and in order to sie i 
readers, he has arranged some of them under particular heads, 


‘and noble conduct of three Christian friends;’—* Martyrdom 9, 





kicked out in disgrace. In Ire-, 


ed off to the first Protestant: 





5 
as, ‘ A Pagan father seeks to sacrifice his own son;’— Fortitude sie 
Ss 
* 
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‘ three sisters;’—* Numerous martyrdoms;’—‘ ] 
«ples;’ &c., &e. Of the martyrs named by Fox, we have no clue 
rot bs the authenticity of their acts, and s of them we have 









not been able to find any mention whatever he authorities we 
have access to. Once more, however, we wish to impress upon the 
mind of the reader, particularly if he be a Protestant;—that all the 


fartyrdom in Na- — 
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iartyrs during this period of the Christian church, whose acts are 
authenticated, were Roman Catholics, professing the same faith as 
is now termed Popery by ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ and towards the 
professors of which, the editors of this Book of Martyrs say, it is 
their object to excite the feelings of hatred and abhorrence. Let the 
reader then remember, we say again, that the * godly martyrs,’ dur- 
ing these ten persecutions’ under Pagan ascendency, were Roman 
Catholics.” It is made a subject of special notification that a Pagan 
father should seek to sacrifice his own son for becoming a Christian; 
but what is this single case of parental cruelty and» bigotry, com- 
pared with the laws of ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ which offered to 
any unprincipled and unfeeling son the possession of his father’s 
estate, on forsaking the religion he was brought up in and becom- 
ing an apostate. Yes, reader, look into the statute books of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and you will there see it enacted by Protestant 
parliaments, that any undutiful son, on turning Protestant, became, 
by law, the possessor of his Catholic father’s property, though liv- 
ing, and might thus reduce him to the most abject poverty and dis- 
tress. How many instances have come to our personal knowledge, 
of Protest int parents disowning their children and turning them out 
of doors, because they ne the doctrines of Catholicism 
from conviction, the: same as this young Christian mentioned by 
Fox? Nay, we will venture to assert, from the spirit displayed by 
the modern editors of this Book of Martyrs, in their address ‘ to 
‘the Christian public,’ that were any of their children to become 
Catholics, they would not hesitate a moment to follow the example 
of this Pagan father, and sacrifice the child that should dare to exer- 
cise this right of every human being, freedom of conscience. 

‘Vitus, a Sicilian of considerable family,’ writes Fox, ¢ was 
‘ brought up a Christian: his virtues increased with his ih his 












; 
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* constancy supported him under all his afflictions, and his faith was _ 

‘superior to the most dangerous perils and misfortunes. Hylas, his 
‘father, who was a Pagan, finding that he had been instructed in 
‘the principles of Christianity by the nurse who brought him up, 
‘used all his endeavours to bring him back to Paganism; but find-— 
‘ing his efforts in vain, he forgot all the feelings of a parent, and in-> 
‘formed against his son, to Valerian, governor of Sicily, who was 
‘very active'in persecuting the Christians at that period.’ So far 
our martyrologist is correct; and so well convinced was ‘ Protest- 
‘ant-ascendency’ of the force of early instruction, that she influ- 
enced her parliaments to pass laws making it not only penal fora 
Catholic. to become a teacher of youth, even of Catholic parents, 
ut, (so great and inveterate was her hatred of Catholicism,) it was 
Iso enacted that Catholic parents should not be the guardians and 
instructers of their own children!!! Such an unnatural law as this 
is no where to be found, we believe, in any country but England 
h the Pagans were cruelly bent upon the de- 
hristi , yet they did not reach that climax of into-. 

lerant legislation to which ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ arrived. _ 
Another martyr recorded by Fox we shall here briefly notice, as 
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his authentic acts shew what were, in that age, the doctrines of the 
Christians. He introduces his account under a head ‘ Conversion 
‘and Death of Cyprian.’—He then goes on,—‘ Cyprian, known by 
‘the title of the magician, to distinguish him from Cyprian, bishop 
Sof Carthage, was a native of Antioch. He received a liberal edu- 
“cation in his youth, and applied himself to astrology; after which 
‘he travelled through India, Egypt, Greece, &c. He afterwards 
‘settled near Babylon, and being skilled in the Chaldean mysteries, 
‘he employed his talents in endeavouring to draw women from 
‘chastity and conjugal faith, and in persecuting the Christians, and 
* ridiculing Christianity. He became acquainted with Justina, a 
‘young ‘lady of Antioch, of high birth, beauty, and aécomplish- 
‘ments, who had been educated in idolatry, but being converted to 
‘Christianity, she induced her father and mother {6 embrace the 
‘same faith. A Pagan ¢ ventleman falling in love with her, and not 
‘ being able to obtain a ‘favourable return to his addresses, applied 
‘for assistance to Cyprian, who undertook the design, but with a 
‘ treacherous intent; for under pretence of acting for his friend, he 
‘ determined, if possible, to possess the lady himself.’ To 
‘ this he employed all his skill, but his endeavours proving ineflec 
“he was fully convinced that a iene proteqe her agains 
‘his evil intentions. His reflections, on this account, , caused him to 
* search into the truths o stianity, and his inquiry became so 
‘ beneficial, that ‘he renovu ‘the errors of Paganism. . His repent- 
‘ance was truly sincere; ‘determined to wetovn his” conduct, and 
‘to make every amends in his power for the crimes he had commit- 











‘ted. He, therefore, burnt his. books of astrology and magic, re-_ 


-% = - . . 1 
“ceived baptism, and became animated with a powerful gift of grace. 
‘ His conversion had a great effect on the lover of Justina, and he 


‘also in a short time embraced Christianity. During the persecu- | 


‘ tion ioclesian, Cyprian and Justina were seized upon as’ Chris- 
‘tians, when the former was torn with pincers, and the latter chas- 
-‘ tised; and after suffering other torments they were both beheaded.’ 
This event took place in 304, and the empress Eudocia, wife. of 
Theodosius the younger, wrote the history of ‘these two martyrs in 
a beautiful Greek poem, of three books. The original work is 
lost, but some extracts have been preserved by Photius. ‘This latter 
says, quoting from Eudocia, that when Cyprian tried all the magic 
art he was possessed of to overcome the resolution of the holy vir- 
“gin, ‘she defeated and put to flight the devils by the sign of the 


‘¢ross.’ St. Cyprian himself, who wrote his Confession, still ex- 
tant, says, ‘She armed herself with the sign of Christ, and over- 


‘came the invocation of the demons.’ St. Gregory Nazianzen adds, 
é Suppliantly beseeching the virgin Mary that she would succour a 
‘virgin in danger, she fortified herself with the idotes of fast- 
‘ing, tears, and prayers.’ ‘These quotations shi rly, that the 
primitive Christians were in the practice of mal sign of the 
cross, and invoking the virgin, Mary in case of ne y, as Catho- 
lics aoe do, while Protestants declare the practice to be damnable 
and idolatrous. Cyprian, it also appears, was awfully struck with 
Vou. L—15 
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+ 
reverence, when attending at the divine mystery of the mass, which 
he thus describes in his Confession: ‘I saw the choir of heavenly 
‘men, or of angels, singing to God, adding at the end of every 
‘verse in the psalms, the Hebrew word Alleluia, so that they seem- 
‘ed not to be men.’ ‘These testimonies of ‘ godly martyrs,’ who, 
of the most debased of mankind, became the patterns of all virtues 
and living witnesses of the grace bestowed by God on those who 
supplicate his holy name;—these testimonies, we say, in favour of 
the doctrines and practices of the Catholic church ought to make 
Protestants reflect and shudder at their daring, when to obtain some 
office in the state, or preferment in the church, as by Jaw establish- 
ed, they present themselves in the presence of their Maker, and 
swear by his holy name, that what the apostles and their successors 
taught and practised in the primitive ages, and is now taught and 
practised by the greatest body of Christians, is damnable idolatry 
and superstition!!! Yet it is urged by ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ 
that those impious tests are the bulwark of Protestantism, as by law 
established! !!!!! 

We iow gone through the period of Roman Pagan persecu- 
about to enter a new epoch in the progress of Chris- 
uring three hundred . years, this system experienced no- 
thing but opposition from the rulers of the earth and the ambition 
of sophisters; yet in defiance of this hostility, stained with the 
blood of innumerable martyrs, and ha d by the deceits of false 
friends, the ministers of Jesus Christ, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
carried his doctrines to the farthest regions, preaching the same in- 
variable rule of faith, and uniting every new church under one head, 
namely, the pope, or bishop of Rome. ‘The sufferings of the Chris- 
tians, and the great increase of the Church, had now stamped the 


divine origin of this system among the people of the ryan te 









but the hearts of their rulers had not yet been touched, and it was 
reserved for Constantine to receive this special grace from heaven. 
Hitherto the Roman emperors were men of dissolute habits and 
brutal passions, with here and there an exception. Constantine, 
however, a Briton by birth, was endowed with more noble qualities. 


~The character and disposition of Constantine had gained him the 
hearts of all classes, and with one accord the people and army pro- 


claimed him emperor, on the death of his father Constantius, which 
took place at York, about the year 306, Constantine being then about 
thirty-three years of age. Being threatened with an attack by the 
tyrant Maxentius, who ruled over Italy and Rome, the young em- 
peror, like an able general, judged it better to prevent this attack, 
than to wait the arrival of his enemy. He accordingly penetrated 
the very heart of Italy, and advanced within two miles of Rome. 
There he pitched his tent, and resolved to come to a decisive en- 
gagement with his roud and sanguinary adversary. In this resolu- 
tion he was stren, Rroned by the appearance of a wonderful pheno- 
mienon, witussed by his whole army as well as himself. This ex- 
traordinary occurrence we shall here give in the. words of John Fox, 
before we proceed. to remark upon it. ‘ 
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pi: : 
co NTINE BECOMES THE CHAMPION OF THE CHRISTIANS, 


7 e. ANTINE the great at length determined to redress the griev-' 
? ennces of the Christians, for which purpose he raised an army of 
30,000 foot, and 800 horse, with which he marched towards Rome 
‘ against Maxentius, the emperor. But, reflecting on the fatal mis- 
‘carriages of his predecessors, who had maintained a multiplicity 
‘of gods, and reposed an entire confidence in their assistance; and 
‘considering that while his own father adored only one God, he 
z continually prospered, Constantine rejected the adoration of idols, 
‘and implored the assistance of the Almighty, who heard his pray- 
‘ers, and answered them in a manner so surprising and miraculous, 
‘that Eusebius acknowledges it would not have been credible, had 
‘he not received it from the emperor’s own mouth, who publicly ° 
‘ aoe solemnly ratified ith upon his oath. 











ee F\ a 
2 «, THE VISION OF CONSTANTIN] 


, ©TH army being advanced near Rome, and the emperor em- 
‘ployed in his devout ejaculations, on the 27th day of October, 
‘about three o’clock in the afternoon, when the sun was declining, 
‘ there suddenly appeared to him a pillar of light in the heavens, in 
‘the form of a cross, with this plain inscription on ,or about it, 
‘ rorranika, ‘*In this overcome.” Constantine was greatly surpris- 
‘ed at this strange sight, which was visible to the whole army, who 
‘equally wondered at it with himself. The officers and command- 
‘ers, prompted by the augurs and auspices or soothsayers, looked 
‘upon it as an inauspicious omen, portending an unfortunate expe- 
, ; the emperor himself did not understand it, till at length our 
peared to him in a vision with a cross in his hand, com- 
im to make a royal’ standard like that he had seen in the 
“heavens, and cause it to be continually carried before his army,’ as 
“an ensign both of victory and safety. Early the next morning, 
‘ Constantine informed his friends and officers of what he had seen 
‘in the night, and sending for proper workmen, sat down by them 
«and described to them the form of the standard, which he then or- 
‘dered them to make with the greatest art and magnificence; and ac- 
‘cordingly they made it thus: a long spear; plated with gold, and a 
‘ travetse piece at the top, in the form of a cross, to which was fasten- 
“ed a four square purple banner, embroidered with gold, and beset 
« with precious stones, which reflected an amazing lustre; towards the 
‘top was depicted the emperor between his two sons; on the top of 
* the shaft, above the cross, stood a crown, overlaid with gold and 
‘jewels, within which was placed the sacred symbol, namely, the 
“two first letters of Christ, in Greek, X and P, yon hi through 


















‘the other: this device he afterwards bore not only upon his shields, 
‘but also upon his coins, many of which are still extant.’ 

This account of Fox is substantially. correct; but there are some 
mistakes that require bo be corrected. In the first place, Constan- 
tine’s father was not a Christian, though Eusebius says, that, before 
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his death, he professed the belief of one only God. It is related 


‘ testant-ascendency,’ that when Dioclesian sent his bloody 
Constantius, who ruled over the countries on this side of th 
namely, Gaul and Britain, he refused to act upon them himself, 
though some Christians suffered in Britain through the bigotry and 
cruelty of the governors, among whom was St. Alban, whose mar- 
tyrdom we have related. Constantius, however, soon put a check 
to their fury; but lest he should be thought to favour the Christians 
too much, he suffered the churches to be demolished. ‘Though not 
a Christian himself, he had many of that faith among olen 
and household. On ‘receiving the edicts of Dioclesian, he gave 
them their choice, either to sacrifice or quit their posts. Man 

ferred their places to conscience, and o Hered sacrifice. These 
tates Constantius from that time despised and discharged fre 
service; observing that those who were 


of Constantius , and the fact is well worthy the is ody it Pro- 
ict 















aithless to their God 
never be faithful 1 to him. But such as refused td sacrifice, 
near his perso us. Vit. Constant..1. i, c, 16.) How. 
is the conduct of * Protestant-ascendency’ from that of this Pagan 
emperor. Undee e former, the apostate from the Catholic faith is 
rewarded with ti le nai office, while the firm adherent to that faith, 
is stigmatized as a traitor and deprived of his hereditary rights! 
When will common sense resume its sway amongst our intolerants? 
_In the second place, it does not appear that Constantine raised his 
army for the purpose of succouring the Christians, as Fox asserts, 
but to repel the assaults of Maxentius, who, as we before stated, 
had declared war See Constantines under a of avenging 
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only true God, hein the Christians adored with such fer vour; and 
it is equally undeniable, that he was favoured with a supernatural 
appearance of the cross, the banner under which the Christians had 
fought against the world and the devil, and had carried it victorious- 
ly through the ranks of Paganism. 

The deist affects to deny supernatural events; but how such a 
circumstance as the appearance of the cross to Constantine, and his 
subsequent victory, under that banner, over the tyrant Maxentius, 
with an inferior army, can be denied, consistently with common 
sense, we are ata loss to conceive. ‘The phenomenon was not con- 
fined to the eye of Constantine; it was visible to the whole army, 
and a resemblance of it afterwards became the principal standard of. 
the imperial Roman army. Now, if this occurrence had been a 
mere pretension, invented for some sinister purpose, is it possible, 
we ask, that such an attempt could have met with general credit as 
it did from all _persons living at that time. Lactantius, Eusebius, 
Artemius, the martyr under Julian the apostate, Cyzicemus, Philos- 
torgius, an Arian historian, the Alexadrian, or Paschal Chronicle, 
(published by I’. Raderus, and more accurately by Dr. Cange) com- 
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_ piled in 630: Sozomen, Socrates, Glycas, and Eutychius; some of 


e om wrote from various memoirs, and as vouchers of a fact* to 
wh any had been eye witnesses; all agree in stating the actual 


rence of this wonderful spectacle. Lactantius, who was pre- 

_ ceptor to Crispus Cesar, Constantine’s son, in his book On the 
Death of the Persecutors, ascribes the victory of the latter over 
Maxentius to the miraculous vision he had in his sleep before the 
battle. This work was written before Eusebius compiled the life 
of Constantine. The latter writer had the fact from Constantine 
himself.—According to the Paschal Chronicle, &c., the inscription 
was formed in bright letters, as it were, of gold, in the perpendicu- 
lar shaft, or body of the cross from the middle down to the bottom. 
In addition to this body of epistolary evidence, a magnificent trium- 
ch was erected, in Rome, in memory of the victory; in the 
onstantine attributed his success to the mira- 

: this public monument at Rome, Euse- 

ates, that he likewise set up in the principal hall of his palace 
at Constantinople, a great figure of the cross which he had seen in 
the heavens, and by the power of which he had become victorious. 
The standard, before alluded to, was known by the name of the La- 
barum, and is pretty accurately described as above by Fox. ‘The 
emperor chose fifty men of the stoutest and most religious among 
his guards, to carry this banner by turns; it was always borne be- 
fore the emperor in battle. Constantine also caused banners of the 












- same fashion, but less in size, to be made for every legion, and had 


‘the monogram of the name of Christ framed in the form of a Cross, 
on his helmet, and in the shields of his soldiers. Julian, the apos- 
, on his coming to the purple, changed on his medals this sacred 

c am into the old letlets S.P. Q. R. But Jovian and the suc- 

erors restored it. In a word, the evidence of these two 

s is so clear and authentic, that we cannot help thinking that 

ational and unbiassed mind will exclaim with Baluze, ‘ What 

‘history will men believe, if it be allowed to call in question a fact 

‘confirmed by the most unexceptionable witnesses, and by ancient 

‘medals and other monuments.’ (Not. in Lactant.) il 

‘This memorable appearance of the great work of mercy was fol- 
lowed by a complete victory over Maxentius, on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 312, which put Constantine in complete possession of the 

Western empire. Such signal proofs of Divine Providence in, his 

favour we might have supposed sufficient to induce Constantine. to 

declare himself immediately a Christian: but this was not the case. 

Naturally humane in his disposition, he contented himself at first 

with proposing to Licinius, his colleague, whom he met at Rome, 

to stay all persecution on the score of religion; which the latter 
agreeing to, an edict was published allowing full liberty of. consci- 
ence, and permitting every one to follow that form of worship he 
conscientiously deemed right. This act of justice gave offence to 

Maximin, the tyrant of the east, whose implacable hatred to the 

Christian name was equal to any of the imperial persecutors who 

preceded him. He declared war against Constantine and Licinius, 
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was defeated by the latter in battle, and put an end to his life by © 
oison. ‘Thus, by the mysterious dispensation of an ali-ruling 
Power the tyrants of the earth were all cut off one after the oth 
and the whole empire was placed under a merciful prince, who 
heart, however, was not yet sufficiently touched with divine grace 
to embrace the heavenly truths which Christ came on earth to re- 
veal.—It was not till he had experienced affliction in his family, and 
disease in his person, that Constantine began to reflect seriously on 
the sublime precepts of Christianity, and the necessity of embrac- 
ing that system which had been watered by the blood of so many 
glorious and heroic martyrs. ‘This state certainty on the part 
of the emperor occasioned the augurs or s ay 
alarm the Christians, who were interrupted by tk 
lace in their religious assemblies, and the pope was 
seek his safety by withdrawing himself from Rome 
tain of Soracte. ‘ 

While these disorders were going on, Constantine w 
with a leprosy; and, blinded by the errors of his early 
he consulted she ais how he could be cured. ‘They told him he 
must bathe in a bath of infant’s blood. ‘This proposition he reject- 
ed with horror, and meditated on some past transactions, particular- 
ly on the condemnation of death he had passed on his own son 
Crispus, and his wife Fausta; the latter having accused the son of 
attempting her chastity, when she had solicited him to hold incestu- 
ous intercourse with her. In this state of perplexity, Constantine 
was visited in his sleep by saints Peter and Paul, who admonis 
him to seek out the holy pope Silvester, in his place of concealm 
and on so doing he would receive a cure through the waters of bap- 
tism. The emperor on awaking, immediately sought out the good 
pontiff, who spent some days in instructing Constantine in the ne- 
cessary points of Christian faith, after which he was baptized with 
the usual ceremonies in a place adjoining the church of St. John 
Lateran, in the year 324. Immediately, on receiving the waters of 
baptism, the leprosy left him. This miraculous cure is related by 
Binius and Baronius, and we see no reason why it should be doubt- 
ed any more than the wonderful conversion of St. Paul, and his re- 
storation to sight from the hands of Ananias. 

We now enter a new era of the Christian church. Hitherto she 
had experienced the most violent opposition that Jews, Philosophers, 
Pagans, and Heretics could raise against her, for the space of three 
hundred years; notwithstanding which her doctrines had been gain- 
ing ground in every quarter of the globe. She had now received 
into her. bosom the monareh of the world; the imperial ruler of the 
vast Roman empire; a man who might be Said to have attained the 
summit of earthly grandeur. Hitherto she had experienced perse- 

























eution from the state; now she had the first civil magistrate in her . 


favout; and what was her conduct in this state of prosperity? Did 

she, the Catholic church, induce the emperor to exert force to spread 

her doctrines or reclaim error? No: the first step of this Christian 

emperor was to declare to the world that his change of sentiment 
a 
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varose from a pure conviction of mind, and that it was his resolu- 


oe allow every one of his subjects the same freedom of con- 


nee. 

The speech Constantine made to the senate, on announcing his 
baptism, is so clear a definition of the mild and genuine principles 
of the Catholic religion, in what regards the liberty of conscience, 
that we here insert it, from Caussin’s Holy Court, part ii, book ii, 
sec. 9. Having caused a throne to be prepared in the palace of 
Trajan, and commanded the attendance of the senate, he thus ad- 
; irs, I doubt not but the change of religion which 
y range to many, who blame all that which 
nd will understand nothing, but what flat- 
ll novelty is odious to those who love 

ror: |} T can tell you, this is no new religion 
embraced, but that which was begun in the purified 
olden age, happily finished in our days. The first 
world had verity im bloom, we now'see the fruit, which 

shall enjoy, if we be not ungrateful to our happiness, 
* and traitorous to our own conscience. Believe me, sirs, the world 
‘is almost grown out of its nonage, for God hath taken pity of the 
‘ignorance thereof, and made it see, it was not time any longer to ‘ 
«place dragons and owls upon altars, nor other gods, accounted as 
‘monsters, if they would return into the life of men. If our ances- 
‘ tors, blinded by mishap, have made to be esteemed for divinities 
‘so many eriminals, for whom our laws do now ordain punishments, 
e are not bound to participate with the crimes of the one, nor 
0 ie err of the other, under pretext of antiquity. -I must con- 
fess, that I from my infancy have had great distrust upon the fol- 
‘lies which I saw in the superstitions of Gentiles, and that which 
© fur confirmed me in this opinion, was, that one day I heard the 
‘answer of an oracle, which had Jong time stood mute, and being 
.*demanded the cause of this silence, answered, the just. hindered it 
‘from speaking, and we found those just were the Christians, who 
‘then had power to stop the mouths of devils. Afterwards I began 
‘to consider those men, whom I saw so persecuted, and that there 
‘ was not a corner of the earth that was not ruddy with their blood, 
* yet were they notwithstanding so patient in their persecutions, that 
‘they had prayers on their lips for those who rent their hearts out 
‘of their bodies. This then gave me matter of much amazement; 
‘but when I came to think on their church, which flourished among 
‘so many storms, and increased under the swords of persecution, 
‘ this seemed to be more than human; yet transported with the tor- 
‘rent.of common opinions, I still resisted the voice of God which 
‘spoke in my heart, when it opened my eyes, and made me once 
‘lively apprehend the dreadful ends of emperors, who had persecut- 
‘ed Christianity, comparing them to the felicity of my father Con- 
‘stantius, of most glorious memory, who had. preserved his hands 
‘innocent even to death, free from any stain of Christian blood. 
‘ This was sufficiently potent to move a soul, which would easily 
* yield to reason: but God redoubling his inspirations, made me one 
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‘day behold in the heavens a prodigy, which many saw with me, 
‘ to wit, the figure of the cross, composed of most resplendent light, 
‘ which appeared just at that time I was to wage battle against M 
‘entius. I call the living God to witness, that I therein read dis-— 
‘ tinctly these words, written as with the rays of the sun, =N torre 
cia, -sAnd.it-is a wonder.that I deferred still 10 yield myself up, 
‘till such time that the Saviour of the world admonished me in a 
‘vision, to take into my standards the sign which I had seen in 
‘heaven the day before. I instantly obeyed, and have seen such 
‘ prodigious effects succeed in» the defeat of Maxentius, wh 
‘have admired, attributing to man that was a work 
‘ Divinity... L thought then to have disco 
G siderations of state, which had too 











‘ven and earth, that I:am a Christian both in heart a 
‘nor shall any motives ever. alter that which I have 
‘resolved on. Yet for all this I purpose not to force any ma 
‘religion, leaving for this time belief as free as the elements: yet 
‘for the charity I bear towards my good subjects, I cannot but wish 
‘them as much good as myself. Now, all my greatest happiness, 
‘and which I esteem more than my purple and diadem, is to enter- 
‘tain the knowledge of a living God, which has been revealed to us 
‘by his only son Jesus Christ, the Doctor and Saviour of the world. 
‘His person is full of miracles, his life of wisdom and goodness, 
‘his doctrine of purity;.and if to conquer our pride and expiate our 
‘ demerits, he hath humbled himself to the punishment of the cros P 
‘so much therefore the more it ought to be honourable, since al . 
‘hath done for us-all that which an inl arable love can do, and 
‘endured all that which an invincible patience may suffer. “I can 
‘do no other but love and singularly honour those who are enrolled 
‘under his standard, as my brothers in religion; and let it not seem 
‘strange to any, if heretofore shewing myself very liberal to beau- 
‘tify and enrich the temples of Gentilism, I now apply myself to 
‘build and adorn the churches. I will render what ] owe to God 
‘and my own conscience, nor shall my subjects who are of a 
‘religion different from mine, be any way interested therein, desir- 
‘ing to preserve them, as persons whom I hope one day to have 
‘companions in faith, and co- heirs in glory, if they add never so 
‘little consent to the lights wherewith the wisdom of God incarnate 
‘hath replenished the world. I only beseech thee, O great God, 
‘on whom all sceptres and crowns depend, since you have united 
‘the east and west under my hands, you will arrange them under 
‘the yoke of your law, which is the knot of empires, and. source 
‘of felicity. I offer unto you my person, my arms, my sceptre, 
‘and all my abilities, humbly begging of you to accept my slender 
‘service, and to give me the assisting wisdom of your. throne, to 

‘govern in all honour, all justice, all peace and amity, the pegple 
‘ which you have committed to my charge.’ 

Such were the sentiments of the first royal convert to Chri mriiy 
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founded on the genuine principles of the; Cutlioltgtetiaion, in which 
he had just been instructed by pope Silvester, Our Saviour taught 
his apostles to suffer persecution for justice sake, and he reprobated 


the conduct of Peter, when that apostle drew his sword in defence 
of his divine Master. So the Catholic church, from her birth to the 












1e cannot be blamed for their partial deviation from 
les, condemns all measures of compulsion in matters of 
e, as contrary to the free will of man. She points out 
all her children, and while she endeavours to preserve 
them in thi 1 0 Truth, she can only pray for, and persuade, 
those who ha este from her fold, to retrace their steps. That 
such were her feelings in the first ages, we have a testimony in Con- 
stantine; and that she has preserved this disposition in our own days 
may be gathered, we think, from this fact; that while the whole of 
the Protestant states on the continent have laws intrenching on the 








rights of conscience, perf oleration in matters of religion has 
been granted to Protestant: the Catholic states of Germany. To 
shew farther the feelin ( antine on this occasion of his em- 
bracing Christianity, t ithor says, that when he had con- 


eluded his excellent the senate, acclamations burst forth 


se . 10 should refuse to abandon their 
idols. On these symptoms of popular intolerance appearing, the 
istian emperor co imanded silence, and thus addressed the peo- 












religion; the services of the world are oftentime 

but those we render to God ought ever to be volun- 
‘tary. We have no greater proof of the Divinity than mercy. 
‘ God sheweth what he is, in so long time, and with such patience, 
ering the impieties and ingratitudes of men. I would have all 
world know, that I intend not to make Christians by neces- 
gut by discretion. As. it is a crime to deny true religion to 
who require it, so it is an importunity to seek now to impose 
force on such as demand it not. They that will not follow 
<ample shall not therefore be separated from my friendship. 
he common father of all in general, and no man ought to be 
strated of the preservation which I owe him.’ 

These words allayed the effervescence of the people, and the de- 
claration of Constantine was followed by the promulgation of salu- 
tary laws, which left the Pagans at full liberty to exercise their su- 
perstitions, on condition that they forbore to speak against the ho- 


nour of our Saviour, or molest the Christians. Ina word, he would 


not allow that any degree of force should be used to convert a Pa- 
gan, nor were the Pagans allowed to exercise any control over their 
servants or children, to prevent them from embracing Christianity, 
on being convinced of its truths. 





hatever may have been the conduct of some of her. 


said, «I intend not any man shall be forced in thee < 
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ccompanying them with a few observa- 
hrow some further light upon the subject. 
account of the ten persecutions under the 
write the editors, ‘ without cal he attention 

‘of the Christian reader to the manifestations of 1 displea- 
‘sure of the Almighty against the persecutors. H. 
‘proves, that no nation or individual can ultimately, prosper, by 
‘whom Christ Jesus, the Son of God, is contemned. During the 
‘ persecutions of the holy martyrs which we have related 

* Roman peuple were the victims of the aruelty % ar nny of their 


tions which we trust w 
* We cannot clog? ont 






“wars. In the reign of ‘Tiberius, five thousan d persons were 
‘crushed to death by the fall of a theatre, and on many other oc- 
te s the divine wrath was evinced against that cruel and merci- 
‘less nation. 
‘ Neither did the emperors themselaa seape their just reward. 
‘ Tiberius was murdered; as were ee immediate successors. 
* Galba, after a reign of only seven months was put to death by 
* Otho, who being vanquished by Vite: killed himself. Vitel- 
‘lius, shortly after, was tortured, and his body thrown into the ‘ 
‘ber. ‘Titus is said to have been poisoned b 1is brother Domitia 
‘ who was afterwards slain by his wife. Commodus was strangled 
¢ Pertinax and Didius were put to | death; Severus kille piaeslls 
¢ Caracalla slew his brother Geta, and was ‘in his t rn slail 
*, ep einue, who, with his son, was afterwards killed by | 
‘diers. Heliogabalus was put to death by the people 
* Severus, a virtuous emperor, was murdered by Maximinus 
* afterwards slain by his own army. Pupienus and Balbinus were 
‘murdered by the pretorian guards. Gor and Philip were 
‘slain. Decius was drowned, and his son ki /in ra 
‘and Volusianus were murdered by Zmilianns, w in 
*months afterwards was himself slain. Valerian was : tal 
‘soner by the Persians, and at length flayed alive, and hi 
‘lienus was assassinated. Aurelian was murdered; as we 
ae Florianus, and bus, Galerius died in a miserable 
as did Maximinus of a horrible loathsome disease. Maxentius, 
being conquered by Constantine, was drowned in his attemp 
‘ hits tg and Licinius was deposed, and slain by his soldiers. 
‘ The Jews, also, for their obstinacy and wickedness in rejecting 
‘the gospel so graciously offered to them by Jesus Christ, were sig- 
‘nally punished. Forty years had scarcely elapsed from their cru- 
‘cifixion of’ our Saviour, when Jerusalem was levelled with the 
“ground, and more than a million of the Jews killed; innumerable 
‘ multitudes sold.for slaves, and many thousands torn to pieces by. 
‘wild beasts, or otherwise cruelly slain. Indeed, the nation may 
‘be said to have been annihilated—its political existence was ter- 
. iminated, and the descendan “e that people, which 
po scattered over _ 
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«Thus (add he is evident that y ens and infide- 







“lity are certainly, though sometimes s 


re ; ished, by Him 
* whois just, although merciful; and if ¥ 


therto graciously 






* refrained f visiting the sins of this nation with the punish- 
* ment deserve, let us not be vain of that exemption; let 
“us no it to any merit of our own; but rather let it afford 
“an add motive to our gratitude and praise; let us unfeignedly 


* thank him for his tender mercies daily vouchsafed to us; and, while 
* we bow before him in humble adoration, let us earnestly endeavour 
*to preser worship of him free from that ungodliness and 
hich it has been happily purged and cleansed by 
* the blooa he holy martyrs. So shall. we not only secure our 

: * happiness in this world, but, in the end, attain everlasting joy and 
* felicity, through the merits of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 

* Christ, who gave-up himself as a precious sacrifice for our trans- 

* gressions. iS . Wy . 

‘If we (continue the editors) be negligen he defence of the 

«pure religion which he has vouchsafed to impart unto us; if we 

-m 2 allow that glorious bric, whieh cost. so much blood to raise, 
‘to be overturned by the open attack of the Infidel, or the more 


dangerous sap and mine of the Catholic Emancipator; we alone 
‘are justly blameable for the consequences, that will infallibly en- 
*sue, and on our heads will rest the dreadful responsibility of hav- 
“ ing rrendered the citadel of our security to those who await, in 
etation, the moment when the weakness of some, 
















‘and the ifference of others, shall allow the power to pass i My 


_ “their | under the delusive hope of seeing it exercised with 

* moderation. Mie? . 

We cordially agree with the ‘few plain Christians,’ who have 
undertaken the publestion the present edition of the Book of 

i rs of John Fox, ‘that wickedness and infidelity are certainly, 

1 sometimes slowly, punished by Him who is just although 
ul;’ and had they turned their eyes to the real history of 
wn country, and looked more closely into the transaetiens 
ave passed upon the continent, since the breaking out of w. 
ed the reformation of the sixteenth century, théy would | 
that the vengeance of God has been as awfully manifested 
towards the promoters of that event and the persecutors of Catho- 

lics, as against the persecutors of the primitive Christians. These 
‘few plain Christians’ tell us, that they ‘ have united themselves for 
‘the purpose of diffusing among their fellow-believers a knowledge 
‘and love of the genuine principles of Christianity, and consE- 

* QUENTLY, (they add) a hatred:and ‘abhorrence of the corruptions 
‘and crimes of Popery and its professors.” Now, we will tell these 

\ ‘few plain Christians’ in return, thaf they know not, or at least 
they practise not, the ‘ genuine principles of Christianity,’ by en- 

_ deavouring to excite a ‘ te abhorrence’ of their fellow-men, 
since one of the principles of | stianity is, to love our neighbours 
k - ourselves. The Christianit) ed by these ‘ few plain Chris- 
ons’ is as widely differ he Christianity of Constantine 
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? ha: 
* “and the Catholic ch as the North is separate from the South 
pole. Constantin e forsook the superstitions of Gentilism 
4 for the sublime principles of Christianism, did not foster a resent- 
ment against the persons of such as could not see as 
a he detested the errors to which: they still adhered; 
church, as we have before stated, though she condemns the errone- 
ous opinions opposed to her divine fruths, yet she-] ours to bring 
back the strayed sheep, not by compulsion, but by prayer and men- 
Soa conviction. The ‘few plain Christians’ talk of ‘the defence of 
* pure religion;’ of the ‘glorious fabric that cost so much blood to 
‘raise;’ and insinuate that this ‘ glorious fabric’ is al of be- 
ing “overturned by ‘the open attack of the Infidel, or the more dan- 
‘gerous sap and. mine of the Catholic emancipator.’ Here for the 
first time we have the word ‘Caruoric’ mentioned in John Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, notwithstanding the ‘ plonons fabric’ of * ‘pure re- 
‘ligion,’ fertilized by the blood of so many ‘ godly martyrs,’ was 
the Holy*Catholic church, so designated by the apostles themselves - 
in the creed or symbol of belief which they drew up as a mark of 
the unity of their faith, previous to their separating to carry the 
doctrines of their crucified Master to the utmost bounds of the earth. 
We have shewn that the most eminent and learned of these martyrs 
maintained the same doctrines as the Catholics profess now; and 
we have, at the same time, complained of the suppression of these 
doctrines by John Fox and his editors, for the purpose of keeping 
their readers in a state of ignorance and delusion; we must therefore 
be allowed to smile at the silly conceit of these wise men of Go- 
tham, who'expect that the Catholic church is to be overturned by 
the liberal eae os of Catholics from civil slavery. ,We are 
aware that these ‘ few plain Christians’ may retort upon us and say 
that the ‘pure religion’ and ‘ glorious fabric’ they allude to is the’ 
system of Protestantism. ‘To this we rejoin, that Protestantism is 
a no system; for the term system means a Commixture of many things - 
S united in order; but there is neither order nor unity in Protestanti 
r can there be such, since its fundamental basis is, that every ae . 
right to propound a religion for himself, and so many has been 
nded, that the, sae confusion exists among them as among 
the builders of the tower of Babel, after God had struck them for 
eir pride and conceit. But in the Catholic church there is a sys- 
tem of divine faith which preserves its unity and pecans through- 
out all the nations that have embraced it, thus forming a.‘ glorious 
‘ fabric’ of pure and undefiled religion, not the work of human hands, 
but the production of an all-wise God, whose finger is extended to 
toa it from all danger. 

As to this ‘ glorious fabric’ being overturned, have the ‘ few eae 
‘Christians’ never read the scripture? .Or have they read the word © 
of God only to prevert it? Have. they not seen the promise of 
Christ recorded therein, that this ‘glorious fabrie,’ this seat of * pure 
‘religion which he has vouchsafed | 0 impart’to us,’ is founded on 
a roek, imperishable, and i impenaa le by error, for neither earth 
nor hell, he assures us, has any power to injure it. -We have seen 
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it brave the storm of ten persecutions in th 
ting during that period the light of faith to n 
Pagan blindness; and even now it exists in 
former days. ‘The ‘ plain Christians,’ with mc ‘impiety than wis- — 
dom, speak he necessity’ of endeavouring ‘to preserve their 
“worship of Him free from that ungodliness and superstition of 
‘which it has been happily purged and cleansed by the blood of. 
‘the holy martyrs.’ If they would endeavour, to tell truth and shame 
the devil, they would be much betteremployed. What ungodliness! — 
what superstition! has yet contaminated the pure religion imparted 
to the world? How can such a thing occur, unless the divine Foun- 
der of that religion has. falsified his promise? And where is the 
Christian that dares openly to’ charge the God of ‘Truth with being 
a Liar? Yet do these ‘few plain Christians’ dare insinuate, that 
@ pure religion, which. was never to be sullied, according to the 
solemn declaration of God himself, has been ‘purged and cleansed 
‘by the blood of the holy martyrs!!!’ That it was fertilized by 
their sacred blood, and produced abundant fruit baeir sufferings, 
we readily admit; but a religion once contaminated can never recover 
its purity, and it was the conviction of the’ invulnérability of the 
_. Catholic church that caused so many martyrs to prefer dying in. it, 
_ than.to live in the mazes of error and infidelity.’ 4 
_ The ‘ plain Christians’ further insinuate, that God ‘has. hitherto 
* graciously refrained from:visiting the sins of this nation with the 
‘ punishment which they deserve;’ this may, and we believe is the 
ease, for much does it still deserve at the hands of divine Vengeance, 
But let it not be supposed that it has been exempt from punishment, 
for if we look back, and take a cursory view of the’events that have 
taken place since. the dawn of reformation so called, we shall see 
as strong ‘manifestations of the great displeasure of the Almighty 
‘against persecutors,’ as any detailed by ‘the editors of John Fox, 
before quoted. It is a fact that cannot :be- disputed, that the intro-. 
_ duction of the Catholic religion, in the time of the Saxon heptarchy, 
was followed by the establishment of the most just and salut 
laws; laws calculated to secure the liberty of the subject and ren 
a nation happy. Under the great Alfred, many wise institutions w 
formed, particularly.the trial by jury, and so moral were the people 
at that time, that it is stated by historians a purse of gold could be 
left on the highway for successive days without being touched, 
Edward the confessor,’a saint of the Catholic church, added to the 
immunities and comforts of the nation; and the great lord chancellor 
Fortesque,-who died about the year, 1471, says, that the people of 
this country, in his days, had plenty of every necessary of life, and: 
_-wanted for nothifig. These are periods:of Catholic ascendency, we 
. will now then take a few examples under .‘ Protestant-ascendency.’ 
~ Itis well known to all, that Henry the eighth was the first monarch 
‘that renounced the spiritual supremacy of the bishop of Rome, which 
was acknowledged by Constantine the great, on embracing Chris- 
tianity, and also by every Christian sovereign of this realm, from 


» the time of the conversion. of Ethelbert, by St. Augustin, at the close 
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ixth con papal twenty-fifth year of the reign of Henry, 
ing the space of nearly one thousand years. Harry, it is 
rue, could not be said to be himself a Protestant, but the germe of 
Protestantism t ok root through this monarch’s disposition, injustice, 
and oppression. The first measure we shall notice the suppres- 
_ gion. of forty monasteries at the instigation, and to gratify the ambi- 
tion, of cardinal Wolsey. ‘This proud churchman also first put into 
the king’s head the serpples respecting his marriage with Catharine, 
his rightful queen, which led to the king’s claiming the spiritual 
authority of the church of England. Wolsey soon after fell under 
‘the displeasure of Henry, was stripped of his possessions, and died 

a beggar ofa broken heart.—Catharine was divorced, but maintained 

her honour and character with dignified courage and fortitude, whilst 
Anne Boleyn was.raised to her place. ‘This latter lady was looked 
upon by Cranmer, who was promoted to-the primate’s chair of 
England, as the prop of the Protestant interest. She was an adul- 
teress, being with child by the king before a divorce ensued between 
him and Catharine, and was actually married to her privately, pre- 
vious to the public separation being announced between Harry and 
his lawful wife. But a short time elapsed, however, before this 
® prop of the Protestant cause, this Anne Boleyn, was accused of 

, adultery and incest, and her days were shortened by the axe; the 
last of which was the bridal day of her royal master to another bed- 

fellow. ‘The memory of this Protestant lady is_still stained.with 
dishonour, her innocence not being clearly established. Here let 

us note, that before the marriage of Anne, and while the king was 

dallying with her, a sweating sickness appeared among her female 
attendants, and spread among the gentlemen. of the king’s privy 

chamber. So great was the progress of the disease, that public 

business was suspended, and numbers were carried of by it in all 

parts of the kingdom.—Another measure acted upon, by this mo- 

narch, was the further suppression of monasteries for his own use. 

te Cromwell, a blacksmith’s son, was chosen to be the instrument to 
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ea this act of pillage and injustice into effect. He was made 
secretary of state and general, a new office never before known 
inthe ingdom. ne executed his office with remorseless 
__ eruelty and oppression, and he soon met a violent death, being con- 
 demned without a trial and beheaded. Another of Harry’s Protestant 
queens was ripped open to give birth to a son, who afterwards sue- 
ceeded his father tothe throne. A fourth was divorced—his fifth was 
executed for adultery—and the sixth had nearly experienced the same 
fate, but had the good luck to escape. When Henry came to the 
throne, his exchequer was well filled; the destruction of the monas- 
teries yielded him ‘more money than all his predecessors for five 
centuries had received; yet at the latter end of his reign he was — 
compelled to issue a base coinage, not only of tin and copper, b 
even of leather. In short, to accomplish his views, he corru . 
parliament; the members of which in return passed bloody laws and 
created new treasons, thus placing the lives of the people at the 
sole disposal of the king; he beheaded*and burned without distine- 
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tion those who opposed his will; his life after assuming the 


supremacy, was one of disquietude and vexation, his death 
the consolation of religion, and his name is neye - mentioned 
out his crimes, which excite universal execratio ay 5 


ed his father at the age of nine years, and was proclaimed head of: 


Edward .VI., who was ripped from his mother’s womb, ece 


the Church of England. His uncle Somerset was declared protec- 
tor of the realm; the principal measures of whose administratio 
were the destruction of church property and innovation in religion, 


to the enriching of himself and his favourites. He caused the death 
of his own brother, and was afterwards executed himself. The 
young king was compelled by Cranmer and. Latimer to sign the 
death warrants of Boucher and Von Paris, who were burned for 
heresy, and in two years after the king was carried off by death, 
not without suspicion of being poisoned. During his sway, gene- 
ral discontent pervaded the kingdom; a law was passed in the first 
year of his reign, by which two justices of the peace might order 
the letter V to be burnt on the breast of every poor man, who shoul 

be found loitering about three ‘days for want of employ, and adjudge 
him to become the slave of the informer, who might fix an iron 
ring round his neck, arm, or leg, and make him * labour at any 
* work, however vile it might be, by beating, chaining, or otherwise.’ 
If the poor fellow absented himself a fortnight from his occupation, 
the letter S was to be burnt on his cheek, or forehead,. and he be- 
came a slave for life. (See Stat. 1 Kd. VI. 3.) “This infamous law 
under ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ was in force two years, when it was 
repealed. Insurrections broke out in Oxfordshire, Devonshire, and 
Norfolk, in consequence of the extension of inclosures, and a new 
mode of letting rack rents, and the want of that relief formerly dis- 
tributed at the gates of the monasteries. ‘In his’ fifth year,’ says 
Baker, in his Chronicle, ‘a sweating sickness infested first Shrews-. 
‘bury, and then the north parts, and afterwards grew most extreme 
* in London, so as in the first week there died eight hundred persons; 






‘and was so violent that it took men away in four and twenty hours, 


ret Amongst others of ¥ 
1e two er ae aed 

an hour after one ano- — 
‘ther, in such order that beth of them died dukes. This disease _ 


‘sometimes in twelve, and sometimes i 
‘account that died of this sickness, we 
‘ Brandon, duke of Suffolk, who died with 







‘was proper to the English nation, for it followed. the English — 
‘nation wheresoever they were in foreign parts, but seized upen 
‘none of any other country.’ As to the national morals, if we may 
judge from the portraits drawn by the reformed preachers them- 
selves, they were at the lowest ebb. Strype has collected several 


“passages fromthe old preachers on this point. ‘They assert,’ 
Sages Dr. Lingard, ‘ that the sufferings’ of the indigent were view- 


ed with indifference by the hard heartedness of the rich; that in 
the pursuit of gain the most barefaced frauds were avowed and jus- 


tified; that robbers and murderers escaped punishment by the par- 
~ *tiality of juries, and the cor 
> ‘were given to laymen, or c 







tion of judges; that church livings 
ried to the use of patrons; that 
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R ‘marriages were repeatedly dissolved by private authority; an that 


the haunts of prostitution were multiplied beyond measure.’ 
Py Mary, the eldest daughter of Henry, succeeded her brother, after 
a feeble attempt to supplant her on the throne, on the part of ‘ Pro- 
 testant-ascendency.’ She promised liberty, of conscience on assum- 
ing the sceptre, being a Roman Catholic, and during the first two 


ie years of her reign not an individual suffered for religious opinions, 
' This is a fact, that deserves particular notice, and we shall take 
b - oceasion to establish it beyond contradiction, when we come to ex- 


pose the lies of John Fox in this queen’s reign. During the above. 
space, however, Mary was disturbed by insurrections, conspiracies 
and seditions, and her council, at length, determined to. try the force a 
of persecution.. In her fourth year, Baker says, the people were 
afflicted with hot-burning agues, and other strange diseases, of whi 
no less than seven aldermen of London died, Calais was taken by 
the French, and after a short reign of five: years } 
broken heart. wits. 
Her half sister, Elizabeth, next mounted the thro 
r turn persecuted the Catholics with the x ne 
r reign, which is usually represented by interested 
glorious to the nation, was one of blood, rapine, and proscription. 
Her court was the most lewd and Jicentious ever seen before in 
England. Her deeds were marked by despotism, and her ministers 
the most profligate and mercenary that ever cursed a people. She 
beheaded a female sovereign, the beautiful Mary Stuart; and cut off 
the head of her own paramour, Essex. She established domiciliary 
researches, made new treasons, encouraged informers, and created 
the star chamber. The courts of justice were corrupted by her con- 
‘nivance, imprisonment exercised at her, pleasure, and loans raised 
by force and exaction. ‘Torture was used to extort confession, and 
her whole reign, in short, was one of arbitrariness and cruelty. 
a succession of unchristian proceedings could not go unpunish- 
aker, in his Chronicle, relates that in her third year the, Spire 
-Paul’s cathedral was destroyed by lightning. any strange 
% births also happened. In her sixth year the pestile was brought 
» into ‘England, of which there died, in London, 21,500 persons in one 
x | year. In her thirteenth year a prodigious earthquake occurred ‘in 
the east. part of Herefordshire., In her sixteenth year there was a 
great dearth. In the year following, the river Thames ebbed and 
flowed twice within the hour, and in the month of November the 
heavens seemed to be all on fire. ‘On the 24th of February,’ in 
the succeeding year, the same Chronicler writes, ‘being a great 
‘frost, after a great flood, there came down the river Severn suc 
‘ swarm of flies and beetles, that they were judged to be ab 
‘ hundred quarters; the mills thereabouts were damned. up by the 
‘for the space of four days, and were then cleaned by, digging t 
‘out with shovels.’ In her nineteenth year, it is related: by 1 
Anthony Wood, the Protestant historian of Oxford, that on the 
of July, Mr. Roland Jinks, a Catholic bookseller, in Oxford, for 


having in his shop the pope’s a Catholic papers, was cast - 
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into prison, and most unjustly condemned to lose: all his prop 

and to have both his ears nailed to the pillory, and to deliver. Hmeel hs - 
by cutting them off with his own hands; but no. sooner was the 
sentence “passed, than a most dreadful disease burst forth e% 
midst of the court, and seized upon all there present. Great i 
benatipped down dead on the spot; others rushed out of the court oe 





half suffocated, and died a few hours afterwards. In the space of 

two days, nearly all the witnesses died; and in the first night about 

600 lost their lives, and the next day it seized upon 100. in the 

nearest streets. The disease was a kind of fury; for the sick leaped | 

out of bed, and beat with their sticks all those who came to assist ‘* 
. them; some ran through the courts and streets like madmen; and 

ners threw themselves down headle into deep water. Every 

hall, every college, every house had their dead;-and what is more. 

remarkable, all the grand’jury, pitueshe or two, died as ‘soon as 

they had left Ox (Hist. Anti. Univ. Oxon. 1. p. 294.) . (In 

her two-and-tw year,’ writes Baker, ‘a strange apparhian. 

‘ appeared in shire, threescore ‘personages, all clothe 

* black, a- furlon istance fear those that beheld them; after tl 
‘appearing, and a little’ while tarrying, they vanished away, 

‘ immeédiately another strange company in like manner, colour, and - 

‘number, appeared in the same place; and they encountered one 

‘another, and so vanisehd away: aud a third time appeared that, 

‘ number again, all in bright armour, and encountered one another. P - 
‘and so vanished away: “This was examined before sir George 
“Norton, and sworn by four’ honest men that saw it to be 
‘true. In her three and twentieth year, in the beginning of April, 
‘ about six o’clock after noon, happened an earthquake not far from 
‘ York, which in some places struck the very stones out of build- 
‘ings, and made the bells in churches to jangle. The night follow: 
‘ing the earth trembled once or twice in Kent, and ey 

f day of May.’ In her twenty-sixth year (A. D. 1588,) ‘a 
earthquake riety in Dorsetshire as had eee place in H 
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shire, in 1571 her thirty-fifth year there was ‘such a d h 
that the springs e dried up and cattle died er want of water; the Fy 
Thames was so low that a man on horse ight ride over it at of 
London bridge. The year following there wasa great plague in 
London and the suburbs, of which there died, besides the Lord 
Mayor and three aldermen, 17,890 persons. In her thirty-eighth 
year, lord Hundsdon, being sick to death, saw six of his companions, 
already dead, come to him one after another. he first was Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, all in fire; the second was secretary Walsingham, 
in fire and flame; the third, Pickering, so cold and frozen, that 
ng Hundsdon’s hand, he thought he should die of cold; 
Hatton, lord chancellor; the fifth, Henneage; and the 
_ These three last were also on fire: they told him that s sir 
Cecil, one of their companions yet living, was to prepare 
self to come shortly to them. All this was affirmed upon oath 
the said lord Hundsdon, who a few days after died suddenly. 
his is recorded by Fr. Costerus, ‘ompendio veteris Orthodox 
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Fidei; and also by Philip D’Oultreman, in his book entitled Pede- 
gogue Chretienne, p. 186. It is stated by F. Parsons in his Dis- 
cuss? Barlow’s Answer, printed in 1612, p. 218, that queen 
Elizabeth, in the beginning of her last sickness, told two of her 
ladies that she saw one night, as she lay in bed, her own body ex- 
ceeding lean and fearful, in a light of fire. Camden, the panegyrist 
, of this queen, and the writer of her history, gives this account of 
her last sickness. ‘In the beginning of her sickness, the almonds 
‘of her throat swelled, but soon abated again; then her appetite 
‘ failed her by degrees; and withal she gave herself over to melancholy, 
‘and seemed to be much troubled with a peculiar grief, for some 
‘reason or other; whether it were through the violence of her dis- 
‘ease, or for want of Essex, &c. She looked upon herself as a 
‘miserable forlorn woman,.and her grief and indignation extorted 
‘from her ‘such speeches as these: Zhey have joked my neck, I 
‘have none whom I can trust. My conditi trangely turned 
‘upside down.’ (See Cambd. Hist. lib. v. p 660.) F. Par- 
sons in his Discussion before mentioned, say: ‘she sat two 
«days and three nights upon her stool ready ed, and could 
“never be brought, by any of her council, to go to bed, or to eat or 
‘drink, only the lord admiral persuaded her to take a little broth: 
‘she told him if he knew what she had seen in her bed, he 
* would not persuade her as he did. Shaking her head, she said 
‘ with a pitiful voice, My lord, I am tied with a chain of iron about 
“my neck; I am tied, and the case is altered with me.’ : 
Dr. Lingard, in his recently published History of England, thus 
relates her conduct during her illness.—‘ Sir John Harrington, her 
‘godson, who visited the court about seven months after the death 
‘of Essex, has described in a private letter, the state he found the 
‘queen, She was altered in her features and reduced to a skeleton. 
“Her food was nothing but manchet bread and succory pottage. 
* aste for dress was gone: she had not changed her clothes for 
‘many days. Nothing could please her: she was the torment of the 
‘ladies who waited upon her person. She stamped with her feet 
‘and swore violently at the objects of her anger. For her protection 
‘she had ordered a sword to be placed by her table, which she often 
‘took in her hand, and thrust with violence into the tapestry of her 
‘chamber. About a year later he returned to the palace, and was 
‘admitted to her presence. ‘I found her,’ he says, ‘in a most 
‘ pitiable state. She bade the archbishop ask me, if I had seen Ty- 
‘rone. I replied, with reverence, that I had seen him with the lord 
‘deputy. She looked up with much choler and grief in her coun- 
‘tenance,.and said, ‘O now it mindeth me, that you was one who 
” -* saw this man elsewhere;’ and hereat she dropped a tear, and s 
‘her bosom. She held in her‘hand a golden cup, which st 
‘ put to her lips: but, in truth, her heart seemed too full toneed more — 
‘filling. In January she was troubled with a cold, and about the 
‘end of the month removed, on a wet stormy day, from Westmin- 
‘ster to Richmond. Her indisposition increased: but, with her. 
‘characteristic obstinacy, she refused the advice of her physicians. wi’ 
a fe 
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* Loss of appetite was accompanied with lowness of sp 


nd to 
“add to her distress, it chanced that her intimate friend, 1 


‘its, a 
bn 
nights in _ 








_ fof Nottingham, died. Elizabeth now spent her days an 
“sighs and tears: or, if she condescended to speak, she always chose 
‘some unpleasant and irritating subject: the treason and execution 
* of Essex, or the pretensions of Arabella Stuart, or the war in 
‘Ireland, and the pardon of Tyrone. At last she fell intoya state of 
“stupor, and for some hours lay as dead. As soon ass 
she ordered cushions to be brought and spread on 
she seated herself, under a strange notion, th 
to lie down in bed, she should never rise again 
















ecretary, or the archbishop, or the physicians, co’ 
‘ to remove, or to take any medicine. For ten days she sat on 
cushions, generally with her finger in her mouth, and her eyes 
e open, and fixed on the ground. Her strength rapidly decay- 
it was evident she had but a short time to live.’' (Vol. v. pp. 
610, 611, 4to edit.) | 

Her death was that of one in despair, and after her decease her 
body burst the coffin which contained it with so great a violence, 
attended with such dreadful noise, that it split the wood, lead, and 
tore the velvet, to the horror and astonishment of the six ladies who 
were watching it. So states F. Parsons in the aforesaid work. The 
demise of this queen took place in the year 1602, and the 45th of 
her reign.— We have been thus prolix from the length of her sway 
over these realms, and her being the foundress and she-pope of the 
Church as by law established. How different was the conduct of 
this monarch in forming a new religion to that of Constantine on 
embracing Christianity, and how dissimilar their ends. ‘The Chris- 
tian emperor submitted with resignation to the decrees of heaven 
with the utmost piety and humility, after a reign of thirty-one years; 
while the Protestant queen fell into a state of melancholy and des- 
pair at her approaching dissolution. , 

James the first of England, and sixth of Scotland, next ascended 
the throne. He was the son of Mary queen of Scotland,.so unjustly 
put to death by Elizabeth, and was baptized and confirmed in the 
Catholic church. His reign was a continued scene of confusion and 
struggling between him and his parliaments. ‘The flame of irreli- 
gious fanaticism ignited, and while the Puritans were contending 
against the men f the establishment, both cordially agreed in 
persecuting the ics. In the fir: r of his reign the plague 
in London was so great that there died of it no fewer than 38,244 
persons. In his fourth year, two great inundations occurred, the 
one in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire—the other at Coventry. 
Stratford upon Avon was burnt down, and 160 houses in Bury St. 
Edmund’s shared the same fate in his sixth year. His eldest son, 
prince Henry, was carried off by a premature death, and the king 
himself was suspected of being poisoned. . 

The reign of his son and successor, Charles I., was marked by 
the eep-rooted hatred to Catholicism, and the most disastrous _ 
civil wars, which ended in the public execution of the king, and the 
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ae of the church. After an- erregnum - or common- 
ith, Charles II. was restored to his, throne, and ‘perjury of the 
m Pee nature was resorted to, for the purpose of exciting 
a ed and abhorrence of the (pretended) corruptions and crimes 
‘of Popery and its professors.’ ‘The lives of innocent Catholics 
were sworn gle without the least remorse, and the city of i 












oe cathedral, and more than. 30, ‘000 heise 
us the plague carried off 109,000 inhabitants of ibe 


buted | in the borough of Southwark. » séverel comets 
‘seen in this reign. 

James II. succeeded his brother Charles, but, being a Roman 
tholic, was soon driven from his throne to make way fora Datcln hman, 
who had married his daughter. In the reign of William ITI, the 
nation was continually tavolyed’ in continental wars, and the founda- 
tion of the present enormous debt was laid. The death of this king 
was occasioned by a fall from his horse. Anne, the daughter of 
James 1], succeeded him. A great part of her reign too was occu- 

ied in fighting battles and raising taxes. ‘In the second year of her 
reign there happened one of the ‘most dreadful storms of wind ever 
‘known. Baker says it would fill a large work to relate distinetly 
the particulars of the mischief done throughout England by its vio- 
lence. Distracted by the intrigues of the ifactious statesmen who 
ruled in her days, this queen died of a broken heart. George the 
first now ascended the throne, and the most- remarkable circumstance 
in his reign was a rebellion in Scotland, and the ‘blowing up of the 
South sea bubble. This latter transaction caused great “discontent; 
and Goldsmith says, ‘the corruption; venality, and avarice of the 

‘times, had increased with the riches and luxury of the nation.— 

‘Commerce introduced fraud, and wealth’ introduced prodigality.’ 
The death of this king was sudden. His son, George Il: sue- 
ceeded to the sceptre, and the nation was still scourged with war and 
taxés. In 1745 a second rebellion broke out in Scotland, in which 
many lives were lost on both sides. This prince also died suddenly 
in his palace at Kensington. 
fe was succeeded by his grandson George 

Jatholics experienced a little breathing, but not till the nation had 
felt the heavy hand of calamity. To record all the striking even's 
of this most eventful reign would require more space than we ean 
‘spare; we must therefore be content with recounting a few of them. 
The innate disposition of his late majesty would not allow of per- 
secution; but the spirit of ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ which predomi- 
nated in his councils, was frequently manifested by its acts. ‘The 


eign of George the third was ushered in by war, ‘and ie the 






Il, u nder whom the 





lon est of any sovereign that ever wielded the British sceptre, the 
als of peace were of short duration. The seven ye 3 war 
as scarcely concluded when a commotion took place in the North 
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American colonies, which broke out into an open rept, and after 
‘a prodigal»waste of blood and treasure, finally ended in the separ: 
tion of the colonies from the mother country; and their erectic 
‘an independent state. Just before the close of this war, and 
consternation reigned for the safety of the kingdom, a slight ameli 
oration of the penal laws was granted to the Catholics, and further 
lenity towards them was meditated, in consequence of their unim- 
yeachable loyalty. This roused the bigotry of ‘ Protestant-ascen- 
lency,’ and associations were entered into to perpetuate the system 
‘Intolerance and persecution. A fanatic of noble extraction, Lord 
rge Gordon, was’placed at the head of these com ined intoler- 
nd the flame of irreligious fury soon burst forth, committing 
yst wanton outrages on the Catholics. Chapels were destroy- 
in England and Scotland, calumnies were circulated in abun- 
ice, the lives of individuals were threatened, and even the safety 
of the city of London was endangered, before the effervescence of 
, popular prejudice could be restrained. These disgraceful proceedings 
took place in 1780. Lord George Gordon was tried for high trea- 
son, and acquitted; he was afterwards convicted.of a libel, and sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned. Previous to his conviction, however, this 
champion of ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ renounced the Christian reli- 
gion and embraced Judaism, ending his daysin prison, unpitied and 
unnoticed. Shortly after this manifestation of the persecuting spi- 
rit of ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ the kingdom was thrown into consi- 
derable agitation by the state of the king’s health, which rendered 
him incapable of exercising the royal authority. ‘The monarch was 
happily restored to his health, but the nation had hardly recovered 
from the shock, when it was again thrown into disorder by the break- 
ing out of the French revolution, which once more involved the 
‘country in war, from the effects of which the next generation. pro- 
bably will not recover. The heavy expenses incurred by a protract- 
ed contest of twenty-five years duration, have reduced the country 
to a state of indigence and poverty. A debt of more than eight 
hundred millions of pounds sterling has placed her in a state of in- 
_solvency, and pauperized her people. ‘The nominal capital of the 
debt is principally in the possession of the Jews, into whose hands 
the estates of the nobility are silently passing, some of them ob- 
tained from the church at the beginning of the reformation, while 
the poor in =n of the kingdom are reduced almost to the 












same state as il eign of Edward VI. For want of regular em- 
ployment they are compelled to labour on the roads, drawing gravel 
in carts like beasts of burden, for a shilling a day, and in some 
places the magistrates have fixed the sum for subsisting a man, his 
wife, and three children, at ten pence a day. The only buildings 
of note now are prisons and penitentiaries; in days of yore, they 
were churches and castles. It has been stated in the house of com- 
mons that perjury is now become a system of pecuniary emolument; 


the prisons are filled with offenders of every description; the crime — 


of self-murder is increasing in a frightful degree; and whole pa- _ 
and have bee i ¥ 


‘rishes in Ireland have been in a dying state from starvation. W 
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bible societies have been — stain y multiplied to circulate the 
scriptures, infidelity and deism have been rapidly increasing among’ 
the ranks, of Protestantism; | ‘the established churches are nearly de- 
‘serted, or made places of assignation; while dissenting meeting- 

louses are hourly raising in the kingdom; yet this is the time when 
the ‘ few plain peer in the face of these undeniable facts, 
would persuade their readers, that this nation has been éxempt from 
calamity and had not felt the hand of divine vengeance!!! What 
infatuation are some men blinded. with, when pride, and a 
take the place of truth and common,sense. 

The period of the primitive persecutions, by the Roman emperors 
embraced three centuries; the space from the commencement of t 
reformation to the present day, during which the Catholics h 
been the objects of persecution, is of the same duration. We 
confined our remarks to occurrences in this country, which are more _ 
easily to be detected if misstated, and we appeal to the unbiassed _ 
reader whether our observations are not astonishly. analagous .to 
the ‘ Remarks on the vernigeance of God towards the Persecutors’ 
‘of the Christians,’ made by the modern editors of the modern Book 

of Martyrs? 

Before we take leave of the subject, tomerers we will here slightly 
notice the awful end of some of. the principal reformers on the con; 
tinent.. Luther, by his own confession, held’ intercourse with the 


- ye * 






- devil, and was found dead in his bed. Zuinglius was killed in bat- 


tle, fighting sword in hand for his new doctrine. CE&colampadius, 
soon after Zuinglius’s tragical end, was found dead in.his bed, stran- 
gled, as Luther would have it, by the devil. Cranmer, after pam- © 
pering to the vices and passions of Henry the eighth, conniving at 
the spoliation of church property, by Edward’s courtiers, and burn- 
ing others for heresy, was himself sentenced, to the stake, after hay-. 
ing engaged in a treasonable’ conspiracy to rob his master’s daugh- 
ter: of her legal rights. Ridley, Latimer, and others, who were 
apostates from their faith, and violaters of their ¢lerical vows, as 
well as partakers in the treason of Cranmer, also shared his fate. 
But enough: we shall have to enter more fully into the lives of these 
three last-named characters, when we come to the reign of Mary, 
under whom’ they suffered, and for which they have been raised by 


Fox to the rank of Prckesipn saints. Ps J 
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ie ate... ans 


‘AN ACCOUNT OF THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHRISTIANS IN 
‘PERSIA BY SAPORES; IN EGYPT, &c. BY THE ARIAN HERETICS; 
‘BY JULIAN THE APOSTATE; BY THE GOTHS, VANDALS, &e. &e." 


‘Sucw is the head chosen by John Fox for the second book of his. 
work, and it is worthy of notice, that not a word of Popery is yet 
introduced by him,’nor are the Catholics charged yet as being »per- 

tors. ‘The natural inference therefore to be:drawn is, that the. 
‘Catholics were the persecuted, and that this was the fact we shall be 
e to prove by the most unquestionable testimony. The first sec- 
of this book commences with the ‘Persecutions,of the Chris- 
in Persia.’ ‘The editors say,’ that ‘in Mecquedice of the 
pel having spread itself into Persia, the Pagan priests became 


‘greatly alarmed, dreading the loss of their influence over the minds 


‘of the people. ‘They therefore complained to the emperor, that 
“the: Christians were enemies to. the state, and held a treasona- 
* ble correspondence with the Romans, the great enemies Of Persia. 
‘The emperor, being himself averse to Christianity, gave credit to 
“their ‘accusations, and issued orders for the persecution of the 
‘Christians throughout the empire.’ If the reader will take ‘the 
that have been 
published by the adherents of ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ he will 
observe that thé charges ‘brought against the Catholics, of this day 


* ate the same that were brouglit by the Persians against the Chris- 


tians in the fourth century; and what is not less worthy of observa- 
tion, that they take their rise from the es HS Catholicism, 
eries “ Protestant-ascendency,’ is rapidly inereasing in this country, 
-we must therefore.sound the alarm, lest our.churchmen lose ‘ their 
‘influence over the minds of the. people.’ The press instantly 
groans with charges ten thousand times repeated, and as often re- 
futed, and the ears of the people are stunned. with the sounds of 
‘ No popery,’—* The Church in danger,’ &c. ‘The people are told 
that the Catholics are disloyal because they hold ,‘ correspondence 
‘with the Romans, the great enemies’ of England;’ and that the 
emancipation they are striving for, ‘in reality means the power of 
‘overthrowing all those sacred institutions to establish which our 
‘ ane bled on the scaffold, and expired at the stake.’ But if 
these same people would lay aside their idle prejudices, and look 
steadily at the situation of the country, while they turn their eyes 
over the page of history and see what their country was when their 
ancestors were Catholics, they would soon learn that the ‘ sacred 


- institutions,’ which raised England so high in the scale of nations, 


were established in Catholic times, and that they are now. littlé more 
than nominal under ‘ Protestant-ascendency.’ erry 

“OF the martyrs noticed by Fox. who suffered under this persecu- 
tion.we shall say but little, and ‘that little is, they were unquestiona- 
bly Roman Catholics, and held the divinity of Jesus Christ. ‘The 
fibe-rhany: oalex's list under Persian persecution is St. Simeon, 
" ” => 
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cia, and primate of Persia, who, 
or, boldly avowed,‘ We Christians 
0 was crucified.’ This’ then was the 
ersia,at the beginning of the fourth 
Serv eader, they, underwent the most 
cruel tortures, and subm to death rather than disavow it. It 
may here be’ remarked, th at the Rev. Alban Butler, in his martyro- 
logy, assures us, that this king, in order to abolish the Christian re- 
ligion, decreed, ‘that’ whoever should embrace it should be made a 
»* slave, ‘and .he oppressed the, Christians with double ‘We. So 
were the Catholics of England and Ireland oppressed by ‘ Protes- 
‘ tant-ascendency’, with a double Jand tax, and their situation ren- ’ 
dered worse than slavery by a penal edde professedly enacted ae 
nihilate the Foil. (as (as Catholicism is termed) religion. But t 
Christian réligion was not abolished in Persia, nor is what i is called 
Popery eradicated i in these islands. — , 

The second section is headed ‘ Persecutions by abe ‘Arian “hecetiea? 
and is a most important part of the work, The acknowledgments. 
here.made, together with the ‘studied omissions in the relation, de- 
‘mand our must serious ‘attention, and we beg the reader will give 
the.subject all the reflection he is master of. ‘Fox commences with 
stating, that the sect denominated: the Arian heretics, had its ori- 

* gin from Arius, a native of Lybia, and priest of Alexandria, who, , 
‘in A. D. 318, bégan to publish his errors, He was condemned by 










belief. of he ‘Christians id 
century, and fortis belief 


~ ©a council of Lybian and Egyptian bishops, and the. sentence was 


‘ confirmed by the council of Nice, A. D. 325. After the death of 
‘ Constantine ‘the great, the Arians found means to ingratiate them- 
nto the favou Constantius, his son and successor in the 
; and hence a cution was raised against the orthodox bi+ 
c shops and clergy. The celebrated Athanasius, and other bishops, 
“ were ‘hanished ‘at this, period, and their sees filled with ‘Arians,’ 
To this paragraph the modern editors have added the following re- 
marks in two notes: ¢ Arius, the founder of this sect of heretics and 
“the first cause of the persecutions which are related in this sec- 
‘tion, died miserably at Constantinople, just as he was about to en 
‘ter the church in triumph.’ ‘...How humiliating is it to per 
‘ceive that the Christians had scarcely escaped from the 
‘tions of their general enemy, ere they began to persecute 
‘other with the most unrelenting fury! “How could th dare 
‘to arrogate to themselves the -exclusive title of Christians, w 
; every part of their conduct was at direct variance with the pre- 
‘cepts _and practice of the Divine Founder of the religion which 
‘they professed? How absurd is. the expectation of enforcing be- 
‘lief; and how .criminal to attempt to effect conviction by the 
‘sword,’ ‘ 

Here then we have a grand specimen of ine eyaitee ursued by 
-€Protestant-ascendency’ to instruct and enlighten the. Pole. ‘The 
‘sect denominated the Arian heretics,’ we are told, had its origin 
from Arius.. So far it is true, but what was the heresy this Arius 
taught? Nota word i is said to throw the least light upon’ this most 
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important part of the subject. Y He was Poridemsied; ‘they further 
say, by a council of bishops; but for what was he condemned? 
Why did they not state the offence ae) as wellas the 
fact of his condemnation? Suppc 4 for example, one of the’clergy 
of the chureh of England as By law esta shed ‘took it into his head 
openly to impugn the’ eat of th ly-nine “articles, and for 

f 





this act was condemned ps, as guilty of: broaching er- 
ror; what should we say of that. writer who’ professed 1 to give a 
statement ‘of the occurrence, yet studiously omitted to mention the 
most essential part of the-faet, namely, ‘the doctrine he attempted to 
éstablish in opposition to that which he attacked, and which consti- 
tuted the offence. ‘There are several persons now in prison for ‘de- 
nying Christianity and attacking: its principles; but would’ it not be 
thought a.complete piece of delusion were a future historian, in re- 
cording the fact, tnerely to say, these persons were the founders-of! 
a séct, for’ which they were condemned? The reader would natu- 
rally expect the why and wher efore, or. how could he form ‘a just 
conclusion on the case?’ This, however, was not the object of Fox 
and his editors: they did not wish the truth should be known, and. 
therefore they took special care not to relate the whole of it. “We 4 
will however take upon ourself to supply the: omission. ; 
* But’before we enter on this’ task we must here make cate on 
the second note introduced by theemodern. editors. ‘They observe, 
‘How humiliating is it to perceive that the Christians had scarcely 
‘ escaped from the persecutions: of ‘their general enemy, ere — be- 

* gan to persecute each other with the most unrelenting fury 
is.a gross mistepresentation, for the Orthodox or Cathol 
tians never persecuted the Arians, but conte ited themselves 
fending their cause by the force of reaso public, opinion, as’ 
we’shall speedily prove. We agree with the modern’ gears that it 
is absurd to expect to: enforce belief in any creed, and criminal to 
effect conviction by the civil sword, nor did the Catal chor 
ever attempt so “unehiistian a compulsion; though’ 1 be re- 
marked, this is invariably the ‘case with those who are in error, 
They know that there is no other. way to establish their false notions ° 
and doctrines generally than by the effect. of’ the civil'sword, and 
they of course are doubly guilty; that is, of falsehood, by teaching 
that v erroneous; and of injustice,’ by using coercive means 
rites, for itis nonsense to call it conviction. oh . 
t the divine Founder of Christianity never intended t 
n of heavenly truths and mysteries was to depend on catthly 












his sys 


power, or he would never have ‘chosen unarmed and defengelou 7m 


men to carry it through the world. Men would’never have become 
convinced of its divine ofigin, if they had not seen as well as heard 
the powerful voi ce of God through these unsuccoured agents, as far. 
as worldly interests were concerned. For three centuries these 
truths had thus spread and maintained, in’ defiance of the 
powers of earth and hell; and having subdued the first monarch et 

the world to the obec ience of faith, it is not to be supposed that a 
chaige or be oh would také place in that system which it was 
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promised should last for ever. But it is time to return to, ourmartyr- 


ologist, and sugply the as made in the history o 
or ia’ Arianism. | 
‘ _ That the sect of Arians | 
; was a native of Lybia, is 
heresy, i is also true; 
vinily of esus Chri h e 
the Uni arians, the Socinians, and the D sts; therefore, : as the Arian 
heresy, according. to’ John Fox’s s statement, so must the 
doctrine of .the sects. just named be heresy.also, and we should not 
wonder if many of the professors of these dottrines have been pe 
“tive in thus publishing their own shame, i in order, as they say, ‘4 
“excite a hatr se abhorrence .of Popery and its poe 
By the rule of mon sense, those who now deny the divinity of. 
our Saviour, stand convicted by this Book of Martyrs of heresy, 
, according to Johnson, is, ‘an opinion of -private men, dil- 
6 ae from that of the Catholic or orthodox church,’ if those who 
denied this divine essence in the fourth. céntury were heretics. 
'.. And that the doctrine of Arius was. poreeyy! we shall, now Procged 


eir. origin from Arius, and that he 
orrect. ‘That he was a broacher of 
sted i in his denying the di- 





to prove. : o% 
' We have shewn.i in the pres pages that the beli f of the a 
vinity of Son of God was an essential point of istianity,, 






and held by all the martyrs recorded by John Fox, 
their lives for this faith. “Arius, however,.having bee 
his bishop for joining ina schism to. disturb the church of Alexan- 
isappointed in not being elected to.the patriarchal chair of 
nd malice, conceived the project of gratify- _ 
thwarting the new patriarch St. Alexander, 
In merpouans Ww the latter gave to his’ ——- St. Alexan- 
der, like | redeces , maintained’ the mystery of the 'T rinity, 
and thé Incarnation of the Son of God, as the revealed doctrine of 












Christ himself to his apostles, ‘and by them * delivered‘ to their suc- 
cessors in the different churches that had been raised by them.— 
Arius, on the contrary, contended that. the Son was-a creature made 


‘out of nothing; that there was a time when he did not exist; cand 
-that he was: capable of sin, besides other impieties. Being.a man 
of grave ° deportment and of pleasing conversation, he not only 
succeeded in seducing two Lybian bishops with some is and 
deacons, but he, publicly avowed his doctrines, and y 1 Pr 
many ignorant people, led away by novelty, into his 
= his state of thin he patriarch had recourse to the us cus 
church, which is, not to. rely.on individual . opinion, it on 

t e united and concurrent testimony of competent judges. Accord- 
ingly he assembled a. council or ecclesiastical, parliament at Alex- 
dria’ of one hundred bishops of the: provinces of E tand Lybiay 
who disctissed the propositions of Arius, and ¢ ng 1 them as 
rroneous, and contrary to the revealed truths ved from. Truth 
fray Arius persisting in his falsel ‘conceive ouicne was excom- 
municated and expelled the chnnetd I we see. the, sure 














foun rao on which the Catholics ee r faith a .and the sandy 
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them raise ‘their rickety 
rch, founded’on a solid 
Storms of persecation and he- 
ing from the perversion 
“a while, commit ha- 
kea rope of. sand by 


: ? 

. ground on which those’ who 
edifice of “a church! ‘The C 

_rock, stands *immoveable amidst 
resy that assail her, while the se 
of reason and common Sense, ‘make a : 
voc around the building, but are di 
one breath of the divine Vengeance.’ Well here we see one hun- 
dred individuals, renowned for their learning and irreproaehable con- 
duct, deciding, upon the strongest ground imaginable, that is, by the 
concurrent testimony of their predecessors to the very time of the 
apostles, in favour of the diviity of {ag Oh and is it not_ 








: more reasonable to suppose that these men, chosen ‘to»be the ‘in? ‘ 
Structers of others in the way of truth, must. be better Judges of... 
what was revealed to the apostles, than one man could not pro- é 


duée a single witness ‘to testify'in favour’ of his notions, but relied 
for success.on the subtilties of his mind and the’ web ‘of sophistry? 
* The reader must answer this question in the affirmative; and-yet 
such is.the conduct of those who follow thé notions of ‘this or that 
sectarian, instead of clinging steadfast ‘tothe undeviating Spirit of 
‘Truth, to be found only in the Catholie’church. ° ‘ 
_ Arius thus foiled ‘in his impious attempts to rob the Redeemer of 
Mankind of his Divinity by public discussion, had recourse’ to pri- 
vate intrigue and artifice. He'succeeded in gaining over Eusebius, 
.  bisliop of Nicomedia, to his cause, wh6, having great influence in’ 
the court of Constantine, through the favour of Constantia; the em- 
peror’s sister, ‘and. wife 3) Licinius, contri 2d to introduce J 3 to 
his patroness, who gained -her’ over, by h i 
*’ @spouse his cause.” Here then» we see p 
Defeated by the force of reason and tradition, 
. féss the truth, its next resource. is stratagem, and dissii 
-finally brute force is pressed to its service. Arius now 
poison the mind of Constantine, through the influence of € 
tia, but the emperor was too’ well impressed with the truths he had — 
learned to bé carried away by the arts laid to.ensnare him. “In the 
mean while several bishops were persuaded to join the factious he-- . ° - 
resiarch, and they thought to carry, all’before them by assembling a 
mock council of their party,in which they decreed that the doc- B 
ine of Arius was orthodox, and that the patriarch Alexander should - 
r be’declared a ‘heretic. ‘Thus then the church, which 
lately been rescued from the persecutions of the Roman 
s under the miraculous banner of the cross, now found 
led’ with the divisions of her own children, and the peace o . 
the empire was threatened by the tumults and seditions created by 
the factious opposition of Arius and his adherents to the decisions — 
xercising that power given to her by her divine 
at heareth you, heareth me, ue 
In thi: sir, who bad disorder, Constantine had recourse 













illing to 
lation; and 
empted to 
























to pope St. Sylvester, who had instructed him in the principles of 
Christianity, and: advised with him as~to the best means to restore 
“peace and . armony to the chureh ‘and the empire. ‘The measure a 
4 of : - .- , 
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proposed and agreed on was such as every rational man must ap 


prove, and the most congen: al to common sense that could be devis- 


ed. It was to call a convocation of bishops from every part of the 


empire; who were to discuss and decide theologically the question ° 


that had created such contention and disturbance. Various provin- 
cial assemblies of the kind had been held during the time of perse- 
cution, when disputes on doctrine had arisen, but this was the first 
genéral council or spiritual parliament.convened by the church, and 
as such, is deserving our particular notice. ‘The emperor Constan- 
tine was then residing .at Nicomedia, and’ it was resolved that the 





council should be held at Nice, the, principal city of Bithynia, to — 


“which place the bishops were invited to repair. Accordingly, three 
hundred and cle” bishops, besides priests and deacons, resorted 
to the place of assemblage, and on the 19th day of June, 325, the 


- council was opened’ in a spacious hall suitable to that purpose. -In 


this solemn parliament of Christendom were to be found the great- 


est and most famotis men in the world, both for their extraordinary 


learning, the remarkable holiness of their lives, and the honourable 
marks which they carried with thennof having ‘suffered for their 
faith: ‘The great Hosius, bishop of Cordova in Spain, presided, as 
‘the ‘representative’ of the pope,- assisted by the priests Vitus and 
Vincentius. . Then there were ‘the ‘three celebrated patriarchs; 
namely, Alexander of Alexandria; Hustathius of Antioch; and Ma- 
*earius of Jerusalem} all, rendered famous for their deep knowledge 
of the scripture. ‘The church of ‘Africa.was represented by siete 
nowned Cecilian, ‘primate of that country, who had lately Sina 
ed over the Donatists, [Men who contended that the true church 
had absolutely fallen, except in those places where Donatism was 





ue 


_ professed; and complimented ‘the Catholic church with the appella- 


tion of the whore of Babylon, from whom we presume our ‘ few plain 
' ¢ Christians’ have taken the example. Besides these great person- 
“ages cam 

ngs came | was afterwards martyred; ‘Eupsychius of Tynz, Lon- 

ginus of. Neocwsaréa, Protogenes of Sardica, Eutychius of Amasea, 

whom the illustrious martyr Basileus caused ‘to bé chosen in his 
‘stead; Alexander of Byzantium, (now Constantinople) Arestanes of 

the greater Armenia, the famous Leontius of Casarea in Cappado- 






‘was so famed for the miracles he wrought through the div 6 pov er of 
Jesus Christ, that altars and churches were every where raised to his 
‘memory. ‘To add to the sanctity of the assembly, many of its 


members were maimed in defence of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and had come to the countil to defend by their suffrages that doc- 


‘trine they had confessed by their sufferings. Of wh there. were 


Lyra, a large ete provinee of Asia. ‘This last named 


_ the venerable Potamo of Heraclea in Egypt, one o: eyes had 


een plucked out in the persecution of Maximin. _ ohnutius, bi- * 
_ , shop of higher Thebais, who, during the fury of that persecution, ’ 






had his right, eye put out, and his left arm eut off, and was buried 
‘alive as it ‘~ ” 


: _ 


those courageous defenders of the «faith, Hypatitis of 


cia, and the celebrated Nicolas, archbishop of Myra, the capital of | 


the mines. Paul, bishop of Neocesarea upon 


“+ was heard in his own ‘defence, as were also those who took part 


— 


" atmagnificent throne:the book of the holy gospels, to take the ‘place,. 
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. the Euphrates, who in the time of Licinius, had both his hands ~ Mh 
. burned, with hot irons; James, bishop of Nisibis ih Mesopotamia, 
who displayed invincible rege hile aoe the most cruel 
torments under Maximin; and the holy Spiridion, bishop of 'Tremi- 
_thus, in Cyprus, who likewise lost a leg and an eye in the persecu- shy 
tions of Maximian Galerius.. These facts are stated ‘in the writings 
of Socrates, Sozomen, ‘Theodoret,'and other ancient writers. On 
the other hand, there were Eusebius of Czsarea, Magi ot Chalce- 
don, and Theognis of Nice, who had denied our Saviour in the per- it 
secution, to save themselves from torments, besides several Pagan 
philosophers, who challenged the council to dispute upén religion, . ~ ° 
which the members:aceeptéd. In the midst of the hall:was laid on 


as it Were, of Christ himself. |: . é ; 

Matters being thus, settled, the fathers *came to: the council} on 
held their sittings every day, the speakers having the most perfect ° 

freedom, of debate, in order to come.to a right conclusion. Arius 


‘with him. The different, points ‘of dispute were examined and 
‘sifted with much, miputeness; an exact inquiry was made into all 
the texts of scripture that bore upon the questions; and the arguments . 
advanced on both sides were canvassed with nice, discrimination. 

- The proceedings of the*provincial council of Alexandria were read, 
‘aS were some letters written by Eusebius, the friend of Arius; 
and the decision was, that three hundred bishops: declared that the % 
Son of God was consubstantial with his Father, and. entirely equal ’ 
to him in all his divine ‘perfections. ~On this decision of the council ' ; 
being declared, the doctrine cf Arius was reduced to Sao ps: 


- sitions, aud anathematized as new, erroneous and blasphemous.— 


Eusebius, of»Nicomedia, with seventeen of the bishops, stood out, 

and rejected the term consubstantial,.but on further reflection, four- © 
teen of these afterwards subscribed to the decision of the council, so 
-that.there were only two left'in favour.of Arius and his friend 

Eusebiys. © + wae cit aes the Ties 

- . ; a van a Pa; : 

It may here be. necessary to remark, that this council was not ¢ 

called to decree new articles of faith, but to decide between that 


_ which was original and that which was counterfeit. The doctrine : 


promulgated by Arius was evidently. a novelty, or the people would 
“not been so shocked and affected on hearing it. Being new, it. 
could not have been that which the apostles had received from God, — 
and therefore could not be of divine origin, but must have been of — 
7 . 
human invention., How then could it have been supposed that the 
inventor would haye. the power to make the world believe, by the. 
means of persuasion, that he alone was right and all the rest were 
wrong? Such a thing+was impossible. He might, however, by. 4 
deceit ang hypocrisy, impose upon.some, and by threats and torments . | 
compel others to join his standard. ‘The guardians of truth, on the ‘ 
other, side, proceeded upon an infallible ground. | They referred to . 
. the gospels and the tradition of the fathers, which they found to be 
‘invariably decisive on the subject of Christ’s divinity, as a revealed 
ane ar 
, : . 
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truth derived by the apostles from God himself, and as such indis- 
pensable tobe believed. ‘They had not'to form a new. belief, as we» 
before observed, but to give testimony to the old one; and when we - 
find three. hundred bishops © from al she arts. of ‘the world, many of 
whom had never “seen each other before, yet all coincided et 
exact same opinion, as did also the people over whom they w e 

laced, should we not act contrary to common sense to reject that 
* Begin whi ch i is thus miraculously shewn to be divine, (for nothing ~ 
but a divine power could ¢ause such an unity i ief) and, embrace 
the vain: ‘notions of a proud hy pocrite'as the oracle of divine wisdom? _ 
Who ¢an’ answer us“in the negative? Thus then’ the “reader is in 
possession Of the rule by ih Catholics are’ guided in their reli- 
gious: belief. They do ke this up8tart, nor that pretender, for 
their guide; but they rély on the divine ptomises'of the Founder-of 

eir chureh, and when sany, difference of sentiment is, started, they 
look to the generat opinion of the whole-body, and not to an isolated 
branch of the church, or two or three’ factious members of it, as bad ; 
only rational rule by. which to decide with, certainty. 

Let us, by way of illustration, suppose a case to happen in nthis 
country. ‘We all know that the privilege of trialby j jury is one of © 
» thé grand palladiums of British’ freedom. «It is a ia nage ae. 

ciple of the English civil constitution, the same as - 
the Son of God is,the ndamental principle of ind tig 
“you-take away the ‘divine essence of the’Founder of the 
God, you maké it stand on human strength; so if you take : 
right. of trial by jury, you'take away the: -essence® of ‘civil 
and become subject to be condemned. by individual: -eaprice. ell,. 
aman takes it into his head to dispute the efficacy of this fundamen- ' 
tal principle of civil libertys He contends that though the trial’-b 
jury has existed fora long, yéry long period of years, yet it is’ mre 
fees to the security of the people, and therefore ought to® be 
abolished, ‘That suéh a man would find disciples-there can be no 
b3 oubt; for, in faet, the trial’by jury was disregarded. by the parlia 
ments. of Harry and ‘Elizabeth, on their assuming the right to govern * 
the consciences of the people of England, as head of the ea 
‘former being made absolute in his will; dnd the latter blishing 
the star bie mber, “But could he get the’sound part of th ation t 
coincide with him? _ No, that would be impossible. By craft ot 
unning he might gain a party over to him, ‘and that party or faction — 
“prould create confusion and: disorder-in the realm. ‘To allay this: 
at and restore quiet a the people, we will suppose the rela 
ing monarch to be scmatell with a spirit'of truth and justice; an 
~ eacting: under the influence of this spirit, he sends out a proclamation 
summoning the most learned and celebrated ‘men in the kingdom, a 
meet him in parliament; ae, salen what i be can be 
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- sikewise-allowed to speak their sentiments with freedom¥ind contr 
To these theories are opposed a regular gradation of historica 


— tracing the institution up to the time of Alfred the. great, ad 


isplaying an uninterrupted xercise of the privilege foy a series of 
e hundred years; during denis space innumerable instances of its 


ty aré produced from the records of our best historians. With 
uch a body of evidence “before them, the assembly, with the excep- 
ion of the- broacher of the doctrine and a few adhere all dee 






y acclamation in favour of the old practice, and th sno 


_sTatified by the monarch, who officially ahnounces to the people, 
result of the- ‘important. deliberations, a as a guide for their own con- 
duct. -Now,'under such circumstances 

*~ ‘knowledge of. the facts, what would . > general opinion of: the, 
people England?’ “Would.they noteapprove and applaud the wis-* 
dorm.of the.parliament? Would: ‘they vot consider the decision as 

» the oracle. of Trath; for whereso many.agreed and so fe wedissented, 
whatstronger-or more rational: “ground could there be t 0 corm 
conviction... There might be some infatuated, men Deel ky 

lausible - and. specious ‘conduct of the innovator and his ef Wy iio 
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of truth, and ‘be considered as. warped in their senses. 
with the council of Nice, in the fourth century of «the. 
abe fathers decided by the general testimony of the 
h preceding age, and the universal, assent of the 
i Penektgnilont confirmed the accuracy, of their de- 
‘ 

Another citcumstanee a a ith this pout! ates he here 
recorded, as it conveys, in our opinion, a most striking: proof ofthe 
. invulnerability and duration-of the Catholic Faith. Before, the coun- 


* il separated, the fathers drew. up.a formula of faith, which is e led sf 


the Nicene Creed, and stands.to this. day, in the Catholic chureh, 
chstone-of orthodox belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ. It; 

- aleg one of the creeds admitted by the church of England as by ? 
presi? the’ eighth of her ‘thirty-nine articles stating < the three 

* creeds, N Vicene ereed, Athanasius’s creed, and that which is com- 


“monly « the Apostles’. creed, ought thoroughly to be received 


nd believed: for they may be proved by the most certai arrants 
e * holy scripture.’ The author of this se ond name a vs a 
tended the council of 
C ontri was machd 












5 en of the church of Alexandria, and ai 
wallet where, by his eloquence and learning he 
elucid truth of the divine mysteries of th 
dior le was afterwards chosen pti 
| mentioned by Fox as having encountered 
ering through the violence anc ; 
they mcike n gaining the ter 
The ced baring the name of St. ana 7 — 
Pp. Whosoever will be saved: before al is necessalt h te . 
‘hold: the Catholic faith. Which fe ex pt every one do 


whole and undefiled: any ‘shall perish se 7 
«And the Catholic pay 3s: That we worsh D one God in Tri- 
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i iy Trinity in Unity: neither confounding the Persons *nor 
‘dividing the’ Substance.’ It then goes on to éxplain the nature 
of the three persons in God, after which. it states the belief of the” 
Incarnation i in these words: * Furthermore, it is necessary to ever- q 
‘lasting salvation: that he also believe the Incarnation of our 
: he right faith is, that we 
) ‘ Lord Je BaChrist, the Son of G 
heg@ubsta ce of the Father begotten 
man of! the substance of, his «mother, born > 
‘God and perfect Man: 6f a reasonable soul and human flesh sub 


isting: vaial to the as touching | his, godhead: ‘and inferior _ 
ch ere arn tre nen the as - 
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od. This one _simple fact, a fact ene baie noo 
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a" B i ich and, conse uently, 


ayer on th: ‘toon specified festivals in» the year, same at of. the 
elke ‘creed, as a confession of Christian’ faith. In these times, 
: ‘deg of mock enews aw creed i is- looked upon by many as 
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last for ever. The gospel says, in as plain words as it is possible 
to dictate, that ‘there shall be one fold and one’ pastor,’ John, x. 
16; to say, then, that all religions are right, is to oppose reason. 
Religion is‘an institution’ established by God. himself, whereby he 
makes known to, man how hes to worship Him, his creator, and 
what he is to believe to obtain’ salvation. Nothing can be more 
reasonable. He made us, we are his creatures; he holds the thread — 
_ of life in his hands, and surely he has a right to exact the terms on 
“which he would accept the homage due to him from the work of 
his hands. We have then:before us the terms he has.imposed; we, 
see these terms embraced by thousands and thousands of ihe most 
learned and highly endowed ‘men‘of all nations, and:in ‘all ages;’ we 
see other systems*spring up and are immediately opposed, their 
errors pointed out, and condemned by. public opinion, that is, the 
voice of all nations professing the one faith; ahd ‘surely it cannot be 
illiberality, it cannot be unchristian to say, that error 7s error, and 
that-mdn must believe that which God.has revealed and commanded: 
The’ anti-christian spirit appears’ when men seck: to force the con- _ 
' seiences of their .fellow-men by pains and pénalties, and not by the « 
power of reason and truth. This was the case with the Pagans 
when they had the civil sword in their hands; this was the case with 
the Arians when they got the ascendlency; and this was the case with 
the reformers when they established‘ Protestant-ascendency’ in these 
realms; and it will be shewn to have been ‘the case in every instance + 
where men have deyiated from the truth: “ 
While Constantine‘lived, the Arian faction were obliged to: be cir- 
cumspect in their conduct. “They; therefore, dissembled, and put 
forth all the arts of secret intrigue and chicanery to, support their 
baffled cause.-.By calumny and misrepresentation they succeeded 
in prejudicing the mind of Constantine against many of the most 
zealous ‘defenders: of the Catholic faith; but; on the other” hand, to 
- preserve the peace of the empire, he. had’ banished Arius, arid the 
most factious ‘of his party, to distant provinces. -In the mean time 
thesister of the emperor Constantine, whom we have before men. 
tioned as having been infected with the heretical doctrine, fell sick, 
and was attended by an Arian priest. ‘The reader ‘will here observe, 
and we beg to impress it strongly on the mind of the Protestant of 
whatever denomination-he may be, that these Arian hereties believed 
all the articles of faith, and practised all the rights and ceremonies, 
now believed in and practised by the’church of Rome, with the ex- 
ception of the fundamental truth of Christ’s divinity, They held 
‘confession, the real presence, the sacrifice of the mass, prayers for 
the dead, the invocation of saints, and, in fact, all those points of 
doctrine that have been rejected by the reformation, so called, of the 
sixteenth century. Had they followed the plan of our modern re- 
formers, and stripped religion of every thing consoling to the mind 
and stimulating to devotion, the people would easily have discovered 
their impious attempts; they therefore craftily maintained those 
doctrines and ceremonies which hinged on the fundamental divinity 
of'the Son of God, while by speculative theory and subtle quibblings 
, Vor, [1.—19 vA 
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they attempted to rob their Redeemer of his godhead! Well, the» 
Arian priest used ‘his influence with Constantia to prevail on her 
imperial brother, who really loved her, to recall the heresiarch Arius 
and his adherents.from banishment, and she unhappily for the peace 
of the church and mankind succeeded with the emperor, but not 
without exacting that these heretics should subscribe to the decision 
of the council. “This Arius consented to, and by an equivocal and 
counterfeit submission he deceived Constantine and was recalled 
from exile. . 

.. 4 Thus far successful, the’ Arians set.about spreading their heresy 
through ‘all the. east, and the better to insure success, they corrupted 
the’setond son of Constantine, whereby they might the better tri- 
umph over:their inflexible opponents, who stoutly defended the cause 
of truth, by the spiritual weapons allowed to the church, prayer and 
persuasion, without having recourse ‘to ‘the civil sword. . Although 
Constantine was a zealous Catholic, and of course a firm believer in 
the divinity of his Saviour, yet, following the precepts of his Re- 
deemer, he strictly adhered to the professions he made in his speech 
to the senate, on the occasion of his baptism, which we have record-' 
~ -ed in our preceding pages; for no one, that-we can find in history, 
was ever persecuted by him for holding erroneous opinions in reli- 
gion only; nor can we discover, through the same source, one single 
instance of an application to him from a Catholic to punish an Arian 
béliever.. ‘That the ‘orthodox bishops and clergy,’ as Fox styles 
them, were Catholics, is incontrovertible, from the title given to the 
Christian church by the apostles, in their creed, ‘I believe in the 
‘holy Catholic church;’ which title was-also adopted by the Nicene 
fathers in their creéd, to distinguish the. orthodox from .the hetero- 
dox: ‘ And in one, holy Catholic and apostolic church;’ therefore,’as 
we have repeatedly remarked, the Catholics have hitherto been the 
persecuted,.and not the persecutors.: It is also obyious that.the sup- 
pression of the word Catholic by Fox, and the-substitution of the 
term ‘ orthodox,’ is. purposely made'to impose upon the unthinking — 
and illiterate reader, whose mind would be startled, and his. preju- 
dices somewhat shaken, if not completely removed, were he but to 
iow that the professors of the same creed are represented in these 
days as cruel and wicked by modern editors, while they are extolled _ 
for their piety and forbearance in the primitive ages. 

Before, however, we enter into a brief detail of the Arian per- 
secutions, as noticed by Fox, we must here be allowed to put upon 
record another historical fact, entirely overlooked by Protestant wri- 
ters, but carrying the most powerful evidence in favour of the divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ, now so universally impugned by the disciples — 
of Protestantism. It was the invariable custom of the Jews to make 
a great hole near where the body of a criminal was buried, and 
throw into it, as detestable objects, such things as belonged to his 
execution. From this custom the cross on which Christ suffered 
had lain hidden during the Roman persecutions, and from’ the care 
which the Pagans had used to conceal the place where Christ was 
crucified, there was no mark or tradition to discover the identical 
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spot where our Saviour’was buried, and the instruments. of his death 
deposited. The heathens too out of an aversion to Christianity, 
had done all.they could to conceal the spot of our Saviour’s burial 
place; for besides heaping ‘upon it a great quantity of stones and 
rubbish, and building, a temple ‘to.Venus, they erected a statue to 
Jupiter, according to St. Jerom, where Christ rosé from the dead, 
which figure continued there from the time of the emperor Adrian 
‘to Constantine, Arianism, observe, began to bud about the year 
318. Till that time the church had to contend with open enemies, 
now she was attacked by treacherous foes. _Heathenism was sub- 
dued under the standard_of the cross, and Arianism was now about 
to sustain a signal discomfiture by the same instrument. «St. Hele-. : 
* na, Constantine’s mother, though eighty-years of age, undertook a 
journey to Palestine in 326.. On her arrival at Jerusalem she felt'a 
strong desire to discovér the identical cross on which Christ had 
‘stiffered.-’ With this view she consulted the most intelligent people 
in Jerusalem, and was informedsby them that\if, she could find out 
the sepulehre; she would be sure to find also the instruments of pu- 
nishments The pious empress-accordingly ordered the profane tem- 
ples to be erased, the statues'to be; destroyed, and the rubbish to be 
“removed from the place where it was supposed the erucified Saviour 
had been interred. After digging some depth, they came to the.holy 
sepulchre, and near it they found three crosses, together with the 
nails that had pierced Christ’s hands and feet, and the label which 
had been fixed to his cross. But, as the title was separated from 
- the eross, a difficulty arose to distinguish ‘which was the. identical 
eross on which the Redeemer had suffered. * In this perplexity, ac- 
cording to the téstimony of Sozomen,*Theodoret, and Rufinus, the 
holy bishop Maearius ofJerusalem suggested to the empress to 
have the crosses: carried to a person then sick unto death; not doubt- 
ing but God, on such an occasion, would manifest the tfue one.— 
The suggestion was adopted, and the crosses-being severally applied, 
the patient was perfectly recovered by the’ touch of the third; the 
. other two having been applied without effect, ‘Sceptics may sneer 
at this extraordinary event, and attempt to deny it; but they might 
as well attempt to deny the existence of such a charaeter as Con- 
stantine himself, as to invalidate this fact. A church was erected on 
the spot by St. Helena, where part of the eross was lodged and held 
in great veneration: Another church’ was built by Constantine at 
_ Constantinople, where a secend part of the eross was deposited. A 
_third) church was built at Rome by order of the said empress, to. 
which she conveyed the remainder of the cross, which church still 
remains, and is called Of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem. Besides, the 
very same pope that baptized Constantine, who, as before related, was 
converted through the appearance of the cross, instituted a festival in 
the church on the-3d of. May, in honour of this discovery, which 
festival has been observed ever since, in every Catholic country to 
_ this day, as it is also in. the Greek’church. Such a weight of evi- 
~ dence we think too ponderous for unbelievers to remove, and it was 
“considered by the Catholics of the fourth century, as it is by those 
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the mask and exhibited the most vindi ive. fury, ag: il s 
lics. , Fox. sfates that thirty. bishops. were’ martyre 
: Lybia, and many other Christians cruelly torme 
:* guishing these sufferers as Christi ns,,it is inferred “ae Fe Fox m- - 
ed the persecutors anti-Christians, which is perfectly correct, oe 
y could not be Christians since they meyer to pe Christ ) 
le nature,.the groundwork of Christianity, and -evinceda 
s indictiveness and ‘cruelty, the very reverse of Christ’s pre- 
eer Fo : further says, that, George, | the Arian -bishop’ “of “A X- 
. ' 7 under, uthority of the emperor, began a persecution 
| its environs, which, was continued with the utmost 
ing, if the amartyrologist i is to-be eyo and he’ 
“ d here, in fierceness-and barbarity any 0 e ten Pa- ; 
: gan per eceded it. George, after riotin the blood 
of the Ca entity vattaticioall slain ‘by the Pagan people of the city 
for his cruelties and oppressions. - Arius, too, as Fox a admi 35 
: _ with ‘aamiserable | death, but the. ais of his, end is not s stated 
+" him. Hwastas follows. “The em pejot ot Constantine, some sh 
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before his death, had been persua ed by ier that his profes eS- 

sion of faith was ort odox, and through» the influence of Eusebius 
Ni omedia, was ak enough to issue an order. to St. Alexander, 
last bishop of Byzantium and the first of Constantinople, to ad- 

t Arius into: the communion of the Catholic ¢ church, ‘This order ; 
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‘of Paul, the holy bishop of Constantinople.. The venerable and 
learned prelate was a continual sufferer from the malice and fury of 
the Arian party, ‘The practice of these heretics.was to flatter and 
gratify the passions of the reigning prince, whereby they succeeded 
in glutting their vengeance on those who boldly and effectually de- 
tected and exposed their errors. When by violence and injustice they 
exasperated the public voice agaitist them, they basely represented to 
the emperor, that the advocates of truth were the aggressors, and the 
causers of the seditions and tumults occasioned by their own mal- 
practices; and the affection which the people entertained for a good 
pastor was made a matter of complaint. So itis now with ‘ Protestant- 

* aseendency.’» The attachment shewn by the Irish Catholics to their 
truly exemplary and indefatigable clergy is, in ,these days of pro- 
fessed illumination, deseribed as a mark of their superstition and 
proneness to priesteraft. Fox says, that Paul ‘ being very much 
‘concerned at what the orthodox bishops suffered from the power 
“and malice of the Ariam faction, he: joined Athanasius who was 

‘ then in, Italys,in soliciting a general council, ‘This council was held 
‘at Sardica in Illyrium, in the year 347, at which were present one 
‘hundred bishops of the western, and seventy-three of the eastern - 
‘empire. But disagréeing in many points, the Arian bishops of the 
‘east retired to Philipoppolis, in Thrace; and forming a meeting 
‘there, they fermed it the council of Sardica, from which place they 

‘ pretended to issue. an excommunication against Julius bishop of 
‘Rome; Paul bishop of Constantinople; Athanasius bishop of Alex- 
“*andria; and several other prelates.’ So, then, the bishop of Rome 
is here acknowledged an orthodox bishop, and the attempt to ex- 
communicate him a pretension.’ The assembly at Sardica is admit-. 
“ted to, be a general council of the church, and the club formed by 
. the seceders is called a meeting. Very good, most sapient editors 
of the Book of Martyrs;. but why not be more explicit in this af- 
fair? Why not‘tell us the cause of‘the Arian bishops running away, 
and the points on which they disagreed? How. can any man come 
at the -knowledge of the transactions of this council and meeting, so 

» as‘to form a judgment upon them, from the bungling and confused 
relation you have made? ‘Is if not evident that your object is the 
suppression, not the illustration, of truth? Be it then our province 

to clear it up. 

____ The council of Sardica was convened at the instance of Julius 
~ bishop of Rome, through the intervention of the emperor Constans, 
' who wrote to his brother Constantius on the subject, being desirous 
to settle the unhappy disputes that afflicted the church. Having 
communicated his sentiments to this effect, Constantius was at length 
prevailed upon to consent to his brother’s proposition. Constans, 
it should be observed, reigned over the western part of the empire, 
and Constantius governed in the east. Sardica was chosen as being 
on the boundaries of the two-empires, andvaffording equal facility to 
those who came from the east or the west. Above three hundred bi- 
shops composed the assembly, according to the best historians, se- 
lected from upwards of thirty-five’ provinces,,among whom were 
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some who had attended the council of Nice ty 

y Posie, Vshapaf Costa in Spain, presided 

a presentative of the pope, as he had done in that o 
~ confess i on had suffered so much 


der 1 secutions, and had vindic: 
sie epai Sardica, even in the extremity of ol 
again his battles. e Arians mustered about eighty « 
who, on finding ihavigver ry hing we to be conductec 
laws and customs of the church, and that there w 
nor soldiers to’ prevent the most perfect freedom of dike efus 
to attend the meetings, and kept themselves. shut up place - 
where they had taken lodgings. The majority of the ates d- 
-ing this faction deaf to all entreaties and obstinate ee ssion, 
proceeded to open the council, and examine into the ses of, con- 
ion that existed. ‘They. restored several: orthodox or Catholic * 
¥ bishop ie had been: ‘unjustly deprived. of their. sees, and passed 
many aan s of discipline, with a view. to prevent irregularities 
‘ j ag aking place. As to. matters. that concerned faith, they 
confined t emselves to confirming that which had been:declared at’ 
‘Nice. Of th - twenty-one eanons ‘agreed to, the first proyided 


























a against bishops being transferred from lesser’ diocesses to greater, 
Pe : -without the consent of the church; a practice which the Arians had 
ae - introduced, and was considered an abuse’ by the Catholics. The . 
ry ‘chief of these canons, however, was’that which related to ae su- 
pe i . premacy - of the church of Rome. .:The Arians, to ca their 
4 innovating purposes, had recourse frequently to councils « sed 


Esco their own creatures, in which they passed. decrees of depo 

ainst such of the Catholic prelates as were most obnoxious to 
Gem. ‘To guard against this abuse the council of Sardica decreed, . 
that if a bishop thinks himself unjustly condemned in a synod, he 
may have recourse to the bishop of Rome as his lawfu Judge. 
~ Another-canon forbids a successor to be elected till the bishop ‘of - 
Rome had passed sentence in the cause. Here then it is cleat that 
the supremacy of the pope was held by the primitive percene im" 

fifth century, as it is now by the Catholies of the present d: ay 
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the outrages committed by’ these heretics, as “~ 
» were of so horrible a natur We cann 


1 nin the words of the martyro ogist himself: 1. 
with swords, clubs, &c.” he says, ‘ they broke 
e cipal churches of Ale ria, where great num- 


dox Christians were.assembled at their devotions; and 
them in a most barbarous, manner, without the least 





sex or age, butchered the greater number. Potamo, a 

sh Dak Heraclea, who had orcltioss ode “his 

yes in Dioclesian’s persecution; fell a martyr upon this occasion; 

i elly scourged and beaten that he died of his wounds. 

Ans also broke into many places, public.and private, under 

‘a pre ene: for Athanasius, and cuarede, Tyee aig 

‘ barbarities: ing orphans, plundering the houses of widows, 

‘ dragging virgins to private places to bé sacrifices ‘of desire, impri- 

* soning the clergy, burning churches and dwelling houses bel 

‘ ing’ to the orthodox Christians; besides other enormous 

. Such is the account giyen by Fox of the persecutions. c 
_ by the Arian heretics against the Catholic. Christians. 

The third section of this book is headed, ‘ Persecutions 











‘ Julian the apostate,’ and commences with the following accou 
of this renegado monarch. ‘Julian the apostate was the son’ o 


' *Cholorus Constantius, and the nephew of Constantine t 
‘He studied the rudiments. of grammar under the inspection of Mar- 


‘ donius, an eunuch and a heathen. His‘father sent him afterwards “ 
‘ to omedia, to be ‘instructed in the Christian religion, by Euse- 
, his kinsman; but his principles were corrupted by the per- 


‘ professor of rhetoric.’ Constantius 





ae 
‘nicious doctrines of Maximus, viel a Nie and Eeebolius, the : a *. 
4 

. 


ied in. the year 361, when 
‘ Julian succeeded him; but he had*no sooner ine the imperial — 
‘ dignity, than he renounced Christianity and embraced Paganism. ~~ 
‘ He again restored idolatrous worship, by opening the several tem=. 
‘ ples*that had been shut.up, rebuilding such.as were destroyed, and 
‘ ordering the magistrates and people to follow his examples, but he 
edicts against Christianity. He recalled all.» . 
hed Pagans, d the free rots of religion to ever: 
deprive offices, civil and military, 
C1 gfauied to them be, ener. 5 x 
ie, vigilant, laborious, and appa~ 
4 risy and pretended vi yee Ae 
stianity than the most profli- 
y, this persecution was-more 
Julian, und ‘the mask of 


ielty, in. scclingais delude the: 
ith was now in more da ger of i 


an been, by m of a Moasrcit at 
vicked, learned an hypoe 
gee 








































cal; who, at first, 

ttering gifts and fay rs; bestowing offices 

by prohibiting Christian schools, he com= 

r to become idolaters, or to remain illite- 4 
& 's 
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“ Fale. Julian ordered that Christians might & treated coldly upon 
“all occasions, and in all parts of the empire, and employed’ witty 
- © persons to turn them and their-principles into ridicule. Many were 


‘likewise martyred in his reign; for though he did not publicly per- 
‘secute them himself, he connived ‘at their being murdered by his 
* governors and officers; and though he affected never to reward 
*them for those cruelties, neither did he ever punish t . We 
‘shall recount the names, sufferings, and martyrdo such a, 
‘have been transmitted to posterity.’ 
. Such is the testimony of John Fox as to the conduct of this re- 
nouncer of Christianity, and in the whole. it may be taken as correct. 
We here dit the same system ,was pursued by the Pagan em- 
t 





petors and by the Arians, asin later times by ‘ Protestant-ascen* 
‘dency,’ in the two islands of Great Britain and Ireland, to annihilate 
the professors of Catholicism, but without effect. , When Elizabeth 
r assumed the throne, she renounced Catholicism, which she had 
professed during her sister Mary’s reign, and embraced Protestantism. | 
That is, she rejected that spiritual authority admitted by all nations 
previo the reformation so called, and set herself up as the direc- 
. tor and governor of the consciences of all her liege, subjects.’ She 
m ae | churches, and opened others with her new-fangled mode ’ 
; of worship. In the first part of her reign she did not issue any 
es public edicts against the Catholics, buther ministers covertly poisons ° 


4 ed the mi ds of the people against them, by hatching up pretended 

, plots and conspiracies, in order the better to put in execution the 

ie mercenary laws contemplated to ruin them. . They were assailed on. 
one side with’ bribery; on the other they were threatened with tor-" 
tures and death, and confiscation of their property, if they did not 
abandon the religion of their forefathers. They were deprived of 
offices, civil and military, and the clergy were ‘thrust, out of their 

- livings, ‘and deprived of the privileges they enjoyed under Magna 
Charta, to make way for a set of unprincipled hypocrites, and illi- 
rate. pretenders to clerical functions. “Elizabeth -was represented 

ing of ‘chaste manners, the same as Fox has portrayed Julian, 
though it is notorious that she indulged in her amours with shameless. 
indecency; and when it suited her purpose 
dissembler as Julian is stated to have b 
persecution against the Catholics, in -v 


, under the mask of clemency; and the better to er 
- of Catholicism, the ehildren of Cath were compelled to become — 
Protestants, or to remain illiterate. In these days, the peoy 

Ireland, who are almost all Catholics, are char, by ‘ Protestant- 


















Slizabeth raised a. 
y was practised 
adicate the seeds 
















‘ascendency’ with being ignorant and unedu¢ ch this igno- 
rance has bageecgpiones by the cruel st code of | 
‘, that mark the blood-stained annals of this vascendency. £ Under — 










-* Protestant-ascendency’ it was made transportation and ‘death for a. 
Catholic to teach an unlettered Catholic, or instr aye in those 
inciples of Christianity which led so many ms in the primi- 

ages to suffer martyrdom, rather than vi 2 least of them. 


n Fox says that many Christians were m n Julia Sreign; « 
; ; 3 
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9 » 7 
though he did aft pub: ely persecute them -hiniself, So in the re 
of Elizabeth, the Sandee apr: Piotestant-ascen ey,’ Catholi 
were put to death for conscience sake, but, ‘to give a colour to these | 
proceedings, it-was made high treason to practise the religion of the 
primitive Christians. ie ie a species of Machiavelism-unparal- 
leled, a were put t 0 death for being Cat Christians, 
l pe multitude were ade to believe : suffered as 
ox further says, that gh Julian eraae never to re- 
who practised cruelti the Christians, neither did 
ever punish them. Similar was the conduct of Elizabeth towa ds 
many of her officers, who manifésted a zeal for * Protestant-ascen- : 
‘dency,’ by oppressing and murdering the Catholics Witness her 
behaviour towards sir Amias Paulet, the. keeper of t 4 nfortunate 
Mary queen of Scots, and the earl of Essex, the er and merce-) 
nary. governor of Ireland under-her. Even though the ii paces 
id this 





























of Scots suffered by the official consent of Elizabeth, y 
dissembler profess: to be ignorant of the proceedings, and rated the © 
ministers for using her authority. as ie it 
As Fox has given a character’ of this apostate lied wewillhere. |. © 
ingert the character of the hypocrite Elizabeth, by the pen of i Nee 
on 


‘ 


Lingard. ‘An intelligent foreigner (he writes) had described El 
* beth, while she was “yet a subject, as haughty and overbearin, 
ce throne she was careful to display that notion of h 
‘portance, that contempt for all beneath her,’and that eo 
‘time danger, which were. ‘characteristic of the ~ Tudors. ; 
ai ed to have forgotten that she ever had a mother: but was 
yud to remind both herself and others that she was the daughter 
rate ie monarch, Henry Vill. ~ On occasions of ceremony * ae 
‘she appeared in all her splendour, accompanied by all the officers ’ 4 
‘ of state, and with a numerous retinue of lords ‘and ladies dressed » 
‘in their most gorgeous apparel. In reading the accounts of her, , 
‘court, we may sometimes fancy ourselvés transported into the 
‘ palace of an eastern princess. ; When Hentzner saw her, s 
‘ proceeding on a Sunday from her own apartment to the c 
‘ First appeared a number of gentlemen, barons, earls, and knigh 
‘of garter; them came the chancellor with the seals, prem 
i nd the sword. Elizabeth followed: and 
vi yes, the Se yess instantly fe i 
i : fth year. She wor 
‘of a red ¢ rown of gold. /T' 
of a; 4 Beicgciniode on her face; her eyes were small, | 
- © black, her nose inent. ‘The collar of the garter hung from 
er neck; and ee uncovered, as became an unmarried 
: quee . Behind her foll long train of young ladies dressed 
‘in white; and on each side stood a line of gentlemen pensionpts, 
® with their guilt battle-axes and splendid uniforms. 











































‘ The travel xt proceeded to the dining room. Two pon 
‘men en d to lay the cloth, two to bring the queen’s plate, salt, 
‘and bread. Al fore they approached the table, and wl en the 
‘retired from it, made three genuflections. Then cainiearsimgte and 
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g the’ same ceremonies. The first rubbed 


$ the plate with | and ‘salt; the second gave a morsel of meat to 
‘each of the y he guard, who brought in the different 
‘ courses: afd at the same time the hall echoed to the sound of 
‘twelve tru is, and two kettle drum t the queen dined that 
‘da priv nd, after a short pau: aids of honour entered 
‘in sion, and with much reverence and solemnity took the 
* dishes from table, and “na them into an inner apartment.... 
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f her vanity the reader will have noticed several instances in” 
receding pages: there remains one of a more extraordinary 
‘Tis seldom that females have the boldness to become 
f their own charms: but Elizabeth by proclamation 
C her people, that none of the portraits, which had 
_ hitherto been taken. of her person, did justice to the original: that 
st of her council she*had resolved to procure an exact 
4 lilkentees’ from the pen of some able artist: that it should soon be 
; « published for the gratification of her loving subjécts; and that on 
“this account she strictly forbad all persons whomsoever,-to paint 
‘or ee any new portraits of her features without license, or.to 
a or publish any of the old portraits, till they had been re- 
d according tothe copy to be set forth by authority. 
_ a e courtiers soon discovered how greedy their sovereign was 
f they sought to please, they were careful to admire: 
1, the most fulsome and extravagant, was accepted by 
the with gratitude, and rewarded with bounty. Neither was 
‘her appetite for praise cloyed, it seemed. rather to become. more 
‘craving, by enjoyment. After she had passed her grand climacteric, 
¥ ‘she exacted the same homage to her faded charms, as had been 
Py ‘ paid to her youth; and all who addressed her,, were still careful to 
¥ “express their admiration of her beauty, in the language of oriental 
‘hyperbole. © 

© But however highly the queen might think of her person, she - 
id not despise the aid of external ornatieente. At her death, two, 
ome say three, thousartd dresses were found in her wardrobe, 
ith a numerous collection of jewellery, for the most part presents, 
eeich she had received from petitioners, from her courtiers on her 


‘ description. 




































saint’s di and at the beginning of each year, 0 from the noble- 
a ‘men ntlemen, whose h noured with h 3 
* presence otions of the bi Pp’ of Luisa 
‘ love ry ap} “unl ing her age, and in his sermon he 
‘end ed'to raise her thoughts from the ornaments ¢ 


‘the riches of heaven: but she told he that if Ne toue *hed 
‘upon that subject again, she would fit hi: ( 
¢ walk there without a staff, and leave his Pohind lunraaee 
‘In her temper Elizabeth seemed Hive, inherited the irritability 
ee. her fath The least inattention, the slightest provocation, 
rinto a passion. At-all times ‘he Tigbothes was 


ith oaths; in the sallies of her a ethded with 
and abuse. Nor did she voit 


ith words: 
e ladies about her person, but men the 


» ae. 
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ands. She col- 
‘lared Hatton, she gave a blow on ‘marshal, and 
‘she spat on sir Matthew whose dress 
‘she was offended. - 









. igh oo first parli she had L wi n her 
ht be inscrib title of ‘the virgit q “Bh the 
* ain o despises the safeguards, must be con! ithe: - 
‘reput of chastity. It was not long before he 


fam liarity wit 
* Dudl ovoked dicbonvartiigt posi At first they gave her 
‘pain: but her feelings were soon blunted by passion: in t 
‘of the whole court she consigned to her supposed paramour an 
‘apartment contiguous to her own bed-chamber; by this inde- 
* cent act proved ‘that she was become regardless ar 
*and callous to every sense of shame. But Dudley, thoug 
s ipavenred: was not considered as her Bees lover: among 





















‘ tious habits had ardived, even when the fires of ae ne 

* been quenched by the chill of age. The court imita t 

‘ ners of the sovereign. It was a place i in which, sccorditt to Fa 

* « all enormities reigned in the ives degree,”’ or ac 
‘ gallantry, Asmodeus.”’ 


‘ Elizabeth firmly telioved and zealously a the pri 
‘ government established by her father, the exercise of a 
ority by the sovereign, and the duty of passive obedience in the 
‘subject. The doctrine, with which the lord keeper Bacon opened 
‘the first parliament, was indefatigably inculcated by all his succes- 
‘sors during her reign, that, if the. queen consulted the two houses, 
‘it was through choice, not through necessity, to the end that her 
‘laws might be more satisfactory to her people, not that they might 
“derive any force from their assent. She possessed by her prero- 
‘gative whatever was requisite for the government of the realm. 
‘ She could, at her pleasure, suspend the operation of existing ¢ 
* tutes, or issue proclamations which should have the force of law. 
‘In her opinion the chi fuse of parliaments was to vote sa ad 
. regulate the mi trade, and to legislate for indiv 
ocal interests. ower h she granted, it 
; ebate; but it was to be ade edom, i 
or no;” and those who tra ed th 
we Mid Sy heise 3 seen, 
pleasure. : 
A foreigner, ambassador in England, informs us, 4 sg 
‘ that under Elizabe a inistration of justice was more corrupt ~ 
‘than under her predecessors. We have not the s of institut- “ 
‘ing the pt But we know that in her first year the policy s 
‘of Cecil substituted men of inferior rank in the : 
‘ magistr ‘numerous complaints were hear 
‘peculation and rapacity; and that a justice of the 
‘fined in parliament to be ‘an animal, who, for half 
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“ens, would dispe en 
‘ exalted notion fs of the higher courts, if we recollect 
‘the judges le at the royal pleasure, and that the 
‘ queen corset was in th get of receiving, and permitting her 
‘favourites and ladies to receive, bribes as the prices of her or their 
‘ ine rence | e suits of private individuals. . 
des Me judicial tribunals, which remain to the present 

a ea Were in the age of Elizabeth, several other courts, the 
trary constitution of which were incompatible with the liberties 
‘of the subject; the court of high commission, for the cognizance 
‘of religious offences; the court of star-chamber, which inflicted 
‘the severest _ punishments for that comprehensive and undefin- 
‘able © transgression, contempt of the royal authority; and the 
“courts martial, for which the queen, from her hasty and imperious 
‘temper, manifested a strong predilection. Whatever could be sup- 
osed to have the remotest tendency to sedition, was held to sub- 
«ject the offender to martial law; the murder of a naval or military 
“officer, the importation of disloyal or traitorous books, or the resort 
“to one place of several persons who possessed not the visible means 
“of subsistence. ‘Thus in 1595, under the pretence that the vaga- 
onds of London were not to be restrained by the usual punish- 





9. > mens, she ordered sir Thomas Wyllford to receive from the 


‘magistrates the most notorious and incorrigible of these offenders, 
‘and ‘to execute them upon the gallows, according to the justice 
‘ of martial law.” 

‘ Another and intolerable grievance was the discretionary power 
‘assumed by the queen, of gratifying her caprice or resentment by 
‘the restraint or imprisonment of those who had given her offence. 
‘Such persons were ordered daily to present themselves before the 
‘council till they should receive further notice, or to confine them- 

‘selves within their own doors, or were given in custody to some 

‘other’ person, or were thrown into a public prison. In this state 
‘they remained, according to the royal pleasure, for weeks, or 


‘months, or years, till they could obtain their liberty by their sub- 


~ ‘mission, or through the intercession of their friends, or with the 


ro) 


*noti 4 


‘payment of a valuable composition. 
st ae een was not sparing of the blood of her subjects. The 
‘ statute sce death for religious opinions have been already. 
addition , many new felonies and new treasons were 
‘ create caer hele reign; and the ingenuity of the judges gave to 
‘ these enactments the most extensive application. In 1595s me 
‘apprentices, in London, conspired to release their companies’ 
‘who had been condemned by the star- chamber to suffer punishment 
‘for ariot; in 1597 a number of peasa , in Oxfordshire, assembled 
‘to break down inclosures, and restore tillage; each of these of- 
‘fences, as it opposed Rs execution of the lave, was pronounced 
‘treason by the judges; and both the apprentices in London, and 
neg of Oxfordshire, suffered the barbarous death of traitors. 
‘We are told that her parsimony was a blessi to. the subject, 
‘and that Hie gpeuniary aids voted to her by aril 
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ent were few 
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t ‘ ; 
and inconsiderable, in proportion to the length of her reign. They 


amounted to twenty subsidies, thirty hs; and forty fifteenths. 
of a not how we are to arrive at the exact value of these grants: 
‘but they certainly exceed the average of the preceding reigns: and 
‘to them must be added the fines of recusants, the profits of mono- 
*polies, and the monies raised by forced loans: of which it is ob- 
‘served by Naunton, that ‘she left more debts unpaid, taken upon 
‘ credit of her privy seals, than her progenitors did take, or could 
‘have taken up, that were a hundred years before her.’’’ ie 
Such is the description of the public and private qualities of the 
founder of ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ by one of the first writers of 
the day: need we then wonder that the situation of the Catholics 
during her reign, was equally as horrible as that of the Christians 
under Julian the apostate? Let the reader judge, now he has the 


- character of these two monarchs before him. But to return to Fox. 


He begins his account of the sufferers under Julian with the ‘Mar- 
‘ tyrdom of Basil,’ who, he says, made himself famous by his op- 
position to Arianism and Paganism. ‘That after being put to the 
rack and otherwise tortured without making the least impression on 
his constancy, he was reserved for an examination before Julian 
himself. The Rev. Alban Butler has given us the following inter- 
esting actount of this examination in his life of this saint. ‘* When 
‘ Julian,’ writes Mr. B. ‘arrived at Ancyra, St. Basil was presented 
‘ before him, and the crafty emperor, putting on an air of compas-— 
‘sion, said to him: ‘*I myself am well skilled in your mysteries; 
‘and I can inform you, that Christ in whom you place your trust, 
‘died under Pilate, and remains among the dead.’’ ‘he martyr 
‘answered: ‘** You are deceived; who have renounced Christ, at a 
‘time when he conferred on you the empire. But he will deprive 
‘ you of it, together with your life. As you have thrown down his 
‘altars, so will he overturn your throne; and as you have violated 
‘his holy law, which you had so often announced to the people 
‘(when reader in the church) and fave ode it under your feet, 
‘your body shall be cast forth without the honour of a burial, 
‘and shall be trampled on by men.”’’ For this answer Julian sen- 
tenced the saint to have his skin torn off every day in seven different 
places, until there was none left. Before he died he was laid on 
his belly and pierced with red hot spikes, under which torture he 
expired on the 29th of June, in 362. As this holy martyr+suffered 
for the Catholic religion under Pagan and Arian ascendency, so did 
father Campion under ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Father Campion was a Catholic priest who combatted 
the errors of the reformation with more than ordinary ze4l. He 
proposed to dispute on religion before the queen, the council and 
the two universities, and declared himself ready to suffer every kind 
of torment, and shed his blood, if necessary, for the propagation of 
the Catholic faith. This bold challenge to defend the truth was 
answered by an arrest, after having eluded the vigilance of his ene- 
mies for more than twelve months. He, had scarcely been lodged 
in the Tower when he was put to the rack, which torture was re- 
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vith such unrelenting éraclty agit on ihe” 
thought he had expired. After suffering - 
ot 4 


before Elizabeth herself, by 

‘to his allegiance; he was then a1 ed 
elve other priests and one layman, condemned to death, and 
hanged, bowelled, and quartered. (See Lingard’s Hist. of 







peated three times, an 
third repetition it was: 













_ Fox also tells us, that *‘ when Julian intended an expedition against 
= the Persians, he imposed a large fine upon every one who refused 
‘ to sacrifice to the dol, and by that means got a greatsum from the 
‘Christians towards defraying his expenses. Many of the officers, 



















‘were injured, they. to take it patiently, for so their Go 
‘ eae ae * So have the Catholics been tre 

‘ Protestant-ascendency.” _ 

eulogist, Camden, that ‘emissaries were dispersed every wh 

‘abroad, to collect rumours and catch unguarded expressions,’ in 

order to seize upon the persons of Catholics and confiscate their 

property. False informers and apostates from their faith too, we 

are told by the same historian, were encouraged to accuse the Ca- 

olics. At this day, the Catholics are deprived of their civil rights, 

cosh the means of an infamous oath, and when they complain of 

1e injustice done them, they are told in derision, that they have no 

; right to complain, as their refusal to take the oath is a proof of their 

Mad half-allegiance, though no class of the community can be more at- 

tached to the constitution of the country than Catholics. So that 

what has been advanced by Fox against Julian for his treachery and 

barbarity, is equally applicable to the virgin queen, Elizabeth, and 

her ministers. "The ma ‘s under Julian were Catholies, and the 

objects of Elizabeth’s vengeance were Catholics too. In Julian’s 

reign the Catholics were med Galileans; so in Elizabeth’s, to 

brand them with odium, they were termed ie tien appella- 

tion is still applied to them by bigots and intolerants. ‘ 

p. . But the most important fact that took place in Julian’s reign has 

been omitted by Fox. He allows him to have abandoned Christi+ 

a anity and returned to Paganism; he allows him to have persecuted 

the Christians, and heaped oppressions upon them; but he does not 

tell us of the vain and blasphemous attempt he made to falsify the 

a prediction of Christ, revarding the temple of Jerusalem. In various 











parts of scripture are to be found the denunciations of Jesus Christ 
against the city of Jerusalem and its temple, where the Jewish sacri- 
fices were offered according to the old law, but were to give way 
to that unbloody sacrifice of the new law established by Christ 
himself. In St. Matthew’s gospel, chapter 23, it is stated, that, a 
little before his passion, Christ foretold the Jews the miseries they 
should suffer for their ingratitude. sol he says, ‘I send unto 
» * ‘ you prophets, and wise men, and scribes, and some of them ye shall 
‘kill and crucify, and some of them ye shall scourge in the syna- 
< 
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Mgogues, nd persecute them from city to scl that upon you may 
: come ail she righteous blood shed upo | the earth, from the blood 




















hteous Abel, unto blood of Z% ae arias, son of 
ye slew between the 1 
‘ you, all these things shall upon this generation. 
‘lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest the 
‘are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy chi di 
‘together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her win 
‘and ye would not? behold, your house is left unto you 
St. Luke says in his gospel, chapter 19, that when . oo 
entered Jerusalem, some days before his crucifixion, he we 
the city, and said, ‘ Ah! if thou hadst known, even thou, at 
‘ arehid day, the things which belong unto ay peace! but now 
d from thine eyes. For the days sh ome upon thee, » 
2 enemies shall cast a trench abou compags thee ro 
thee in on every side, and en with the 
thy children within thee; not leave i 
ne upon another, because thot 
‘of my visitation.’ St. Mark also records, Jai 13, that when 
one of his disciples spoke of the temple and its costly materials, 
Jesus answered, ‘ Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left 
‘here one stone upon another, that shall not be destroyed.’ These 
predictions testified to by three of the evangelists, who all mesa 
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different times and at different places, we see verified i rej 
of the Roman emperor Titus, in the year of our Lord 72, that 
near forty years after they were foretold. The horrors of the siege’ 
of this city are stated by Josephus, to whom we refer the reader. Dy 
Suffice it to say, the prophecy of Christ was fulfilled to a tittle, and 
conveyed another irrefragable proof of his divine wisdom and 
ower. 

Well, Julian after declaring war 
thought himself strong enough to 
prove the divine Founder of Chri 
fatuated deists, ignorantly we hope 
complete hi ns upon the Christia lian took into his spe- a 
cial protecti > Jews, then, as now use of the world. He M 
excited them to build again their ten d the more to Rasgpeage ~ 
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hrist and his diseiples, 
his predictions, and 
to be, what our poor in- 
im—an impostor. To 





them in the undertaking, he gave large sums of and 
assisted them with all the force of the empire. The Jews were 
el with the designs of Julian, and flocked from all parts of the 
empire to Jerusalem, behaving with great insolence to the Chris- 
tians. Contributions came in from all hands, and the women strip- 
ped themselves of their most costly ornaments to swell the funds ne- 
eessary for the building. ‘The most able workmen were drawn 








from all quarters, and persons of high rank appointed as overseers, » 4 
having at their head Julian’s intimate friend Alypius, who had for- 

merly been pro-prefect of Britain. All things were now in readi- " 

ness. The necessary materi were collected, and the Jews of 

both sexes animated to share in th 


hold the power of Christ, and the 


lab our of he ore ae °@ 
seta 


puny attempts of man to » 


t 


many 
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his never-failing prophecies. ‘The very means intended to render — 
false the words of God, were designed by him to have his predic- 
tions fulfilled. ‘Till this time some o: the foundations and part of 
the walls of the temple were standi nd these ruins were demo- 
lished by the Jews themselves to clear a foundation for the new pro- 
ted building. ‘Thus then they concurred in accomplishing our 
Saviour’s prediction, that not one stone should be left upon another, 
of that building so highly prized by themselves. Having thus 
cigetedii way, they began ;to prepare the foundation, in which 
thousand workifin were employed. But to the great surprise 
those engaged in the work, what they had cast up in the day was 
own back by earthquakes in the succeeding nights. pore 
on they peoeed with hardened obstinacy in the work, but are 
‘i 3 supernatural impediments. ‘Ata 
r, and a zealous defender of Julia 
lates these 1 the following words: ‘And when 4 
‘ the next day earnestly essed on the work with the assist nce of 
‘the governor of the province, there issued (he says) such mice 
‘balls of fire out of the earth, near the foundations, which rendered 
‘the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the aeerened and blast- 
©ed workmen. And the victorious element continuing in this man- 
‘ner obstinately and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them toa 
‘ distance, Alypius thought proper to give over the enterprize.’ Se- 















Morcellinus, a Pagan 


-veral Ghrigiian authors likewise record the fact, and mention other 
extraordinary circumstances and appearances attending this  tri- 


umphant victory of Christianism over its implacable enemies. As 
infidelity and deism is rapidly spreading in this once Christian 
country, and as this historical fact is but little known among the 
readers of the present age, we will here subjoin the Rev. Mr. 
Butler’s account of it, from his life of St. Cyril, archbishop of 
Jerusalem. - 






hty,’ says the learned writer, ‘ was 
: hitl winds, by which prodigious heaps 
‘of lime and oe and other loose materials were carried away. 
(Theod. Hist. 1: c. 20.) After these follow penings, the 
usual oubagtehes ‘of ollision in clouds and tem Its effects 
‘ were, first the destroying the more solid materials, and aehihg down 
‘the iron instruments; (Soc. lid. iii. c. 20.) and, secondly, the im- 

‘ pressing shining crosses on the bodies and garments of the assis- 
‘tants without distinction, in which there was something that in art 
‘and elegance exceeded all painting or embroidery; which when 
‘ the infidels perceived, they endeavoured, but in vain, to wash them 
‘out. (St. Greg. Naz. Or. 4. adv. Julian.) In the third place 
“came the earthquake," which cast out the stones of the old founda- 
‘tions, and shook the earth into the trench or cavity dug for the 
‘new; besides overthrowing the ining buildings and porticos 
‘wherein were lodged great ews designed for this 
work, who were all either , or at least maimed or 


by ean number of the | de, was increased by the 
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nin the fourth place, attended both with storms and 
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‘tempests above, and with a ake below. (St. Greg. Naz. 

* ‘On From this erupt y fled to a neighbouring church 

rs : elter, but could yet ain.entrance; whether on account of 

‘its being closed by a se isible hand, as the fathers state the 

_ *ease, or at least by a sp 

* the oratory being choked up by a frightful crowd, all pressing to 
‘be foremost. ‘‘ This, however,” says Gregory Nazianzen, (Or. 4. 

‘adv. Julian.) ‘is invariably affirmed and believed by all, that as 

‘they strove to force their way in by violence, the Fire, which 

‘burst from the foundations of the temple, met and stopt them, and 

‘ one part it burnt and destroyed, and another it desperately maimed, 

‘leaving them a living monument of God’s commination and wrath 

‘against sinners.”” This eruption was frequently renewed till it 

* overcame the rashness of the most obdurate, to use the words of 

* Socrates; for it continued to be repeated as often as the projectors 

‘ ventured to renew their attempt, till it had fairly tired them out. 

‘ Lastly, on the same evening, there appeared over Jerusalem a lu- 

‘ cid cross, shining very bright, as large as that in the reign of Con- 

‘stantine, encompassed with a circle of light. ‘‘ And what could 

‘be so proper to close, this tremendous scene or to celebrate this 

‘ decisive victory, as the Cross triumphant, encircled with the heroic 
‘symbol of conquest?” 

‘ This miraculous event, with all its circumstances, is related by 

‘the writers of that age; by St. Gregory Nazianzen in the year im- 

‘ mediately following it; by St. Chrysostom, in several parts of his 

‘ works, who says that it happened not twenty years before, appeals 

‘ to eye witnesses still living and young, and to the present condi- 

‘tion of those foundations, ‘‘ of which,” says he, ‘ we are all wit- 

‘nesses;” by St. Ambrose in his fortieth epistle, written in 388; 

‘ Rufinus, who had. long lived upon the spot; 'Theodoret, who lived 

‘in the neighbourhood in Syria; Philostorgius the Arian; Sozomen, 

‘ who says many were alive when he wrote who had it from eye 

‘ witnesses, and mentions the visible marks still subsisting; So- 

‘erates, &c. The testimony of the heathens corrobate this evi- 

‘dence; as that of Ammianus Marcellinus above quoted, a noble- 

‘man of the first rank, who then lived in the court of Julian at An- 

‘tioch and in‘an office of distinction, and who probably wrote his 


‘account from the letter of Alypius to his master, at the time when. 


‘the miracle happened. Libanius, another pagan friend and admirer 
‘of Julian, both in the History of his own life, and in his Funeral 
‘ oration on Julian’s death, mentions these earthquakes in Palestine, 
‘but with a shyness which discovers the disgrace of his hero and 
‘superstition. Julian himself speaks of this event in the same co- 
‘vert manner. Socrates testifies, that at the sight of the miracles, 
‘the Jews cried out at first that Christ is God; yet returned home 
‘as hardened as ever. St. Gregory Nazianzen says, that many 
‘Gentiles were converted upon it, and went,over to the church. 
‘ Theodoret and Sozomen say many were converted; but as to the 
‘ Jews, they evidently mean a sudden flash of conviction, not a real 
“and lasting conversion. The incredulous blinded themselves by 
Vou. I.—21 
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pretences: but the 

e least cavil or suspiciol 
‘ age are unanimous in relating it 
‘yet with a diversity which sh 
‘could not have beem concert 
‘testimony of the most obstinate adversaries. They, who, wh 
‘the temple at Daphne was consumed about the same time, by 
‘lightning, (See Review, p. 78,) pretended it was set on fire by» 
‘ Christians, were not able to suspect any possibility of contrivance 
‘in this case: nor could the event have been natural. Every such 
‘ suspicion is removed by the conformity of the event with the pro- 
‘ phecies; the importance of the occasion, the extreme eagerness of 
‘Jews and Gentiles i enterprise, the attention of the whole 
‘empire fixed on circumstances of the fact. The erup- 
‘tion, contrary to its usual negeres was confined to one small spot; 
‘it obstinately broke out by fits, and ceased with the project, and 
‘this in such a manner, that Ammianus himself ascribes it to an in- 
‘.telligent cause. ‘The phenomena of the cross in the air, and on 
‘the garments, were admirably fitted, as moral emblems, to pro- 
‘claim the triumph of Christ over Julian, who had taken the cross 












-* out of the military ensigns, which Constantine had put there to be 


‘a memorial of that cross which he had seen in the air that pre- 
‘ saged his victories. ‘The same was again erected"in the heavens 
‘to confound the vanity of its impotent persecutor. The earthquake 
‘was undoubtedly miraculous; and though its effects were mostly 
‘such as might naturally follow, they were directed by a special 
‘supernatural providence, as the burning of Sodom by fire from 
‘heaven. Whence Mr. Warburton concludes his dissertation on 
‘this subject with the following corollary. ‘New light. continu- 
‘ally springing up from each circumstane it passes in review, 
‘ by such time as the whole event is considered, this illustrious mi- 
‘racle comes out in one full blaze of evidence.”” Even Jewish 
‘rabbins, who do not copy from Christian writers, relate this event - 
‘in the same manner with the fathers from -their own traditions 
‘and records. ‘This great event happened in the beginning of the 
§ year 363.” 2, See 
The florid but infidel Gibbon, im his. Roman History, is obliged to 
admit this most miraculous event, but then he attempts to weaken 
the testimony adduced by base and groundless insinuations. Quot- 
ing the confession of Ammianus Marcellinus, which we have before 
given, Gibbon says, ‘ Such authority should satisfy a believing, and 
‘must astonish an. incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may 
‘still require the original evidence of impartial and intelligent 
‘ spectators. At this important crisis, any singular accident of na- 
‘ture would assume the appearance, and produce the effects of a 
é real prodigy. ‘This glorious deliverance would be speedily im- 
‘ proved and magnified by the pious art of the clergy at Jerusalem, 
‘and the active credulity of the Christian world; and at the dis- 
‘tance of twenty years, a Roman historian, careless of theological 
‘disputes, might adorn his work with the specious and splendid mi- 













st ornaments of litera- 
peejediced mind think of such a 

: arl. the panegyrist oF Nn apostate 
the Christian fai : calls one of the most subile and 
mercenary tyrants that ever stained human. nature ‘a devout mo- 
‘narch, labouring to restore and propagate the religion of his ances- 
‘ tors! ut let us look a little into the philosophy of Mr. Gibbon. 






He allows the testimony of Ammianus Mareellinus to be unexcep- ° 


eving and must astonish 
s, ‘may still require 
elligent spectators!’ 
lay, before a rea- 
be more impartial 


‘tionable, and such- <s _ she satisfy a b 
‘a credulous, mind;’ but the philosopher, 
“the original evidence of tmpar 
Now, is nits this language a litile to 
‘der of common understanding? Why whe 
and ‘intelligent: than the Pagan writer nam He could have no 
interest whatever in lending his aid to favour the pious arts of .the 
“clergy of Jerusalem,’ nor in strengthening. * the credulity of the 
‘ Christian world;’ on the contrary, it is clear that his prejudices 
would have led him to disown the fact, if it had ‘been possible for 
him to do’ so. For observe, he was not speaking of a theological 
_ question, but of a public occurrence, never disputed -till it was 
thought necessary by modern reformers to rob the Christian world 
of some:of its brightest attributes. Besides, was not St. Gregory» 
Nazianzen a competent witness, as he wrote his account of it a year 
after the event took place. - St. Chrysostom appeals. to eye-witnesses 
for the truth of his statement, and is not contradicted. Sozomen 
wrote from eye-witnesses, and appeals to marks still visible, without 
contradiction. What stronger or more original evidence would.an 
impartial man req than what is here offered to substantiate an 
historical fact? The historian, though he can doubt himself, would 
have'us believe, that, at that time, + any singular accident of nature 
* would, assume the appearance, and produce the effects of.a real 
‘prodigy.’ But was it an accident of nature for balls of fire to 
come out of the bowels of the earth, and drive the workmen away, 
scorched and blasted? Did Gibbon ever hear of a similar ‘ accident 
‘of nature’ occurring, before or since the event related by Ammia- 
nus and other writers? Must it not then have been:a real. and sin- 
gular prodigy? Mr.-Gibbon states that St. Gregory of, Nazianzen 
boldly says ‘that this preternatural event was. not disputed by 
~* the infidels;’ ‘he should have added. of St. Gregory’s days, for it 
seems that Gibbon was infidel enough to doubt it when he wrote. 
Now what more.convincing proof can we require, to satisfy our cre- 
dibility, than this cireumstance,—that the fact was not disputed by 
the spectators, the living witnesses of all classes, both Christians, 
Jews, and Pagans? Of what temper then must that philosopher be, 
who may still require ‘ the original evidence of impartial and intel- 
‘ ligent spectators?’ _ Such philosophers as these would strike at the 
root of all testimony; for how are we to come at the original evi- 
dence of occurrences that. have taken place centuries ago? How 
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can we tell that the veil oy eaee) att rent when our Say ‘ 
expired? How do we know that was ever crucified? _ at 
original evidence have we or can we have of these facts? ‘And yet 
they are believed by all mankind, with the exception of afew Vv 
but igno: ortals; and so is the glorious miracle above detailed, — 
by every mind not tainted with the folly of scepticism; for s rel . 
never was there an event moreextraordinary nor better verified. In 
a-word, how do we know that the history written’ by a him- 
self is not all fiction; for-we have no ‘original evidence of impar- 
‘tial and intelligent spectators’ to vouch for his statements. That 
much of it is false may be safely concluded from the example. we 
have selected on this subject of the miraculous destruction of Jeru- 
salem; but that we may not be charged with confining ourselves to 
one single case, We will here give Mr. Gibbon’s account of the last 
words of this cruel and impious tyrant, and then contrast it with the 
statements of other writers. 

Julian, it. is confessed by all historians, met with an untimely 
death, foretold, according to the Book of Martyrs, with a prophetic 
spirit by St. Basil, when examined by the emperor himself. En- 
gaged. in a war with Persia, the Roman army was placed in a situa- 
tion of danger and distress, when Julian found it necessary to en- 
gage the Persians-under all disadvantages. In the midst of the bat- 
tle, Julian received a wound from a javelin, which transpierced his 
ribs and fixed in his liver. From what hand the javelin was thrown 
was never positively discovered; some historians say the wound 
was inflicted by an invisible hand: others that he fell by the hand 
of one of his own soldiers.. Be it as it may, he received a mortal 
wound, and was carried to his tent, whe we may believe Gib- 
bon, he finished his course more like -and a hero, than a 
bloody and superstitious tyrant as he lived. Our infidel writer says, 
‘the philosophers who.had accompanied him in this fatal expedi- 
‘tion, compared the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates; and 
‘the spectators, whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity ad assem 
‘bled round his couch, listened with respectful grief to t I 
‘oration of the dying emperor. ‘* Friends and fellow soldiers, t 
‘ seasonable period of my departure has now arrived, and I discharge, . 
‘with the cheerfulness ofa ready debtor, the demands of nature. 
‘IT have learned from philosophy, how much tthe soul is more ex- 
‘cellent than the body; and that the separation of the nobler sub- 
‘stance should be the subject of joy, rather than afflictions I have 
‘learned from religion, that an. early death has often been the re- 
‘ward of piety; and I accept as a favour of the gods, the mortal 
stroke that secures me from the danger of disgracing a character, 
‘which has hitherto been supported by virtue and fortitude. I 
‘die without remorse, as I have lived without gwilt.. I am pleased 
‘to reflect on the innocence of my private life; and I can affirm 
‘with confidence, that the supreme authority, that emanation of Di- 

‘ vine Power, has been preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. 
‘ Detesting the corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, Ihave , 
‘considered the happiness’of the people as the end of government. 
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nitting my actions tb the laws of. prudence, of justia Mair 
“moderation, I have trust e event to the care. of ‘Providenée. 
eace was the object of 1 ybouncils, as long as peace was consis- 

s ks ith the’ public welfare; but when the imperious voice of my 
sn summoned me to arms; I exposed my person'to angers 
r, with the clear foreknowledge (which I had acquired from 
1e art of divination) that I was destined to fall by the sword. I 
*® y tribute of -gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has 
_— d me to perish by the cruelty-of a’ tyrant, by the cruel 
agger of conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. 

‘ He has given me in the midst of an honourable career, a splendid 
fand glorious departure from*the world; and J hold it equally ab- 
*surd, equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. Thus 
¢ much I have attempted to say; but my . eh fails ‘me, and I 
‘feel the approach of death.—I shall caut sly. refrain, from any 
‘word that may tend to influence your suffrages in the election of 
‘an emperor. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious; and 
“if it should not be ratified by the consent of the army, it might be 
‘ fatal to the person whom I should recommend. I shall only,.as a 
‘‘ good citizen, express my hopes, that the Romans may be blessed 
‘with the government of a virtuous sovereign.”’- Such is the dis- 
course attributed to Julian by Ammianus, and td which, it seems, 
Mr. Gibbon would have his readers give implicit credit, though ‘he 
finds,fault with this Pagan writer for believing and recording’ the 
miraculous prevention of the attempt to rebuild the temple of Jeru- 
sale In a note, Gibbon says, ‘ The whole relation of the death 











“of Julian is given by Ammianus, (xxv. 3.) an intelligent spectator. 
iiBecor from the scene, has supplied some 


‘ Libanius, who turns 
‘ circumstances. (Orat. Parental, c. 136-140, p. 359-362.) The 
6 Bis eae | of Gregory the legends of more ancient saints, (he 
‘adds) may now be’ 2 atlently despised.’ But why so, Mr. Gibbon? 
Vhy should we despise the testimony of men, who, you say, 
wrote near the time of the cent and 
m of information? Are reject their testimony ‘because 
ey were saints: that is, holy and virtuous men? By this kind of 
log c we are then to reject the evidence of men,of probity, and give 
credit only to the interested and unprincipled. This method of 
. belief may suit the infidel and the fanatic, but it will not satisfy the 
Catholic, nor, we will add, ths honest Protestant, desirous of learn- 
ing the truth. 

Historians agree that J A ae was a vain babbler, and truly eude a 
piece of silly conceit and bombast as Gibbon has treated us with, we 
do not recollect to have seen ‘attributed to a dying man, though he is 
ranked by: our historianas a hero, fascinated with the love of virtue 
and of fame. This panegyric by Julian on his own supposed good 
deeds, reminds us, to be sure, of the fulsome eulogies. bestowed by 
hireling and ignorant writers on the pretended blessings derived from 
Elizabeth’s reign, but a slight examination of the statements on 
either side, accompanied with the actual result of their measures, 
will soon ‘remove ie gloss of these tinselled fables. ‘The speech 
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somewhat, wé suppose, like our Richard the third. cine Id 


attributed to J ulian is a medley of falsehood and vanity, contrat ieted 
even by the historian himself, while he calls for implicit credit from. 
his reader. For example: Julian is made to say that he dies with- 
out remorse, as he has lived.without guilt; yet the historian tells us 






.a few pages before, that previous to the battle in which he received 
his mortal wound, ‘ whenever he closed ‘his eyes in short and in- 
‘terrupted s umbers, his mind was agitated with painful anxiety;’ 


the man with a ‘guiltless, conscience be thus disturbed in hi 

bers? Again, he talks. of having ‘learned from religion that an 
‘early death has oftén been the-reward of piety.’ Piety indeed, to 
forswear that religion, and embrace- Pagan idolatry. He then ac- 
cepts the favour of death from the gods, and offers his ‘ tribute of 
‘gratitude to the Eternal Being,’ that is, one God, for preserving 
him from some dangers he apprehended. ‘This. -jumble of the one 
Supreme Being with a plurality of gods, reminds us of the consis- 
tency .of our ‘ few plain Christians,’ .who allow every discordant 
creed to be right but Catholicism, where truth only i is to be’ found. 
Then Julian detests: despotism, and always considered the happiness 


.of the people as the end of government... But how came Gibbon to 


tell us that this very Julian treated the Christian part of the people 
with contempt and hatred? a feeling the ‘plain » ‘Christians’ are 
attempting to excite against the Catholics. Fox says; the* persecu- 
tion of the Christians under Julian raged at times with more than 
usual violence, and the tortures inflicted were of the most horrible » 
kind. This does not look like detesting despotism, Fox, among 


ry ‘aes recorded martyrs, mentions * Maxentins and pibcdats two. 






Christian officers, put to death for r ing Bobo. < on ac- 
3 eau idolatries.” . These two indivi te 







Theo t, 1. iii, e. 15, to hatin suffered fr 
to ensnare and’ perplex his Christian subjects, wl 
Eton ordered the wells and - meat in thesinarké Pp 





entertainment cts oie bs ance, let fall these words of the 
three children: ‘ thou hast delivered us into the hands of the most 
‘hateful forsakers of God; and to an unjust king, and the most, 
‘ wicked of all the world,’. ‘This opinion of his officers seems to 
have been quite at variance with Julian’s opinion of himself, and 
Mr. Gibbon’s opinion. of him too. Well, the sentiments of Maxen- ° 
tius and'Juventius were carried to Julian, who ordered them before 
him and questioned them ‘on the subject, when they gave him this 
answer:—‘ We have been so. happy, sir, as to be educated in ‘the 
‘true religion; we have been used with’ pleasure to pay an entire 
‘ obedience to those excellent laws and constitutions which your 
‘ predecessors, Constantine and his sons, established; and therefore 
‘ with so much. the more sorrow and anguish of mind, we behold 
‘your majesty dispensing: diabolical admonitions every:where, and 
scattering them even upon our victuals and drink.’ This was enough 
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for Mr. Gibbon’s immaculate ages of despotism, and as he -go-- 
verned for the happiness of the people, he ordered the two officers 
to suffer the most cruel deaths. | a ee ie 
ae would fain persuade us that the testimonies of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen ‘and the legends of more ancient saints,’ should be 
silently passed over as ‘calumnies:’ this, we are not surprised at, 
since theif relations give a very different colour to the character of 
ou rian’s favourite emperor. St. Gregory is said to have pre- 
di s the empire would suffer under his reign, and Socrates 
. a ibes his death as attended with far different circumstancés than 
those detailed by Gibbon on the authority of Ammianus:.The latter 
allows that Julian had a foreknowledge of his death through the 
mystery of divination; Fox says he’ was told the fatality of his end 
by St. Basil, who was martyred by him. Socrates states, that when 
_ the. apostate tyrant was wounded, he fell into a rage, and casting 
some of shis blood towards heaven, exclaimed ‘O Galilean, thou 
‘ hast conquered.’ This statement is corroborated by Theodoret and 
Sozomen, writers of the most unblemished reputation and nearly 
contemporary with the event. Much more might be said on the 
flippancy and inconsistency of this popular historian, but enough 
has been given to shew why he thought it best that ‘ the legends of the 
‘more ancient saints should be silently despised.’ The fact is, that 
- while he was charging the clergy of Jerusalem of the fourth century 
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with practising the pious art of delusion, he himself was writing 


under the base influence of pelf, well knowing that the people of 
England, in his days, were like the Jews in the days of ich, and 


would pay him better for writing smooth things, that is for telling 


them lies, than they wo 
We ore: allowed 


or felling thestruth. 
make one more observation before we 
an, it will be seen, declined naming his 
ice of the army fell upon Jovian, who hap- 



















soldier and a 1 _of talent, as well as a Christian. 
nee is lame yy the historian in these words: 
wh of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, 


b 


ne measure, 

flected to secure the future execution of his designs, by the 
‘ timely and judicious nomination of an associate and successor.’— 
So, then, the ‘triumph of Christianity’ is a matter of regret with 
this writer, and the stopping of persecution a calamity to the empire! 
What an outrage to humanity!. And yet’ this man’s work is to be 
found in the libraries of most Protestants who can afford. to ‘purchase 
it. Need-we wonder that infidelity is spreading so rapidly among 
the higher classes of this country? “That the ‘ future designs of 
‘Julian’ were; the extirpation of Christianity cannot be donbtel 
but He who supports it by the might of his power, laughed the 
blasphemer to scorn, and shewed that the designs of an apostate 
were as impotent as the malice of the heathen. hat the divine 
Justice was more immediately concerned ih the circumstance of 
Julian’s. death,’ may fairly be inferred from the series of ‘public 
calamities and judgments’ that befel the empire’on the occasion, such 
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ibed to Julian himself, who had ~ 
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as terrible, earthquakes, a season of excessive apene. drepehts with 
» the necessary consequence, famine and pestilence. So the ancient 


historians testify, ; lia 
The fourth section of this second book is headed, ‘ Persecutions 
‘ of the Ciristiags by the Goths, &c.’—Fox informs his readers, 
that, ‘during the reign of:Constantine the great, several Scythian 
‘ Goths embraced Christianity, the light of the gospel having spread 
‘considerably in Scythia, though thé vo kings of that country, and 
‘the majority of the people continued Pagans.’ Hence then it is 
manifest, that there was something more than human in the syster 
of Christianity, or how could the truths of the gospel overcome the 
force and stratagems of the world, and effect such ex din; 
changes in the character of those who embraced this system! 
martyrologist then goes on: ‘ Fritigern, king of the Weste 
‘was an ally of the Romans; but Athanaric, king of the- 
‘Goths, was at war with them. The Christians, in the dom 11 
‘ of the former, lived unmolested; but the latter having been defeated 
‘by the Romans, wreaked his vengeance on .his Christian subjects. 
‘Sabas, a Christian, was the first who felt the enraged king’s re- 
‘sentment.. Sabas was humble and modest, yet fervent and zealous 
‘for the advancement of the church. Indeed the sanctity of his ife,, 
‘and the purity of his manners, gave the greatest force to his doc- 
‘trines.. In the year 370, Athanaric gave orders, that all persons in 
‘his dominions should sacrifice to the Pagan.deities, and eat the 
: mer which had. been offered to the idols, or be put to death for 
‘disobedience. Some humane Pagans, who had Christian relations, 
» ‘endeavoured to save them by offering them fneat which had not 









received the idolatrous consecration, while the magistrates -were 














* made to believe that all‘had been done according to their direction. 

‘But Sabas too well knew St. Paul's pinepls to imagine, that the 
+ l . ~y oe > 4 F 

‘sin lay n eating}. he knew that giving the enemies e faith an 

‘ advantage over the weak, was all that made that action criminal in 


‘Christians. He therefore not only refused to comply with what 
‘was proposed to him, but publicly declared, that those’ age = 
‘ed themselves under that artifice, were hot true Christians.” Fox 
goes on with a few ‘other minor circumstances of this saint’s martyr- 
dom, and says, that he,suffered by drowning on-the 12th of April, 
A. D. 372. bi ‘tomate -albiay > ‘haat eagt 9 
' Before we enter on a.criticism of this account, it will not be un+ 
interesting to the reader.to give a brief detail of thése Gothie king- 
doms, and shew how the light of Catholicism, was first spread among 
them. ‘The Goths were a barbarous people inhabiting the proyince 
othland in Sweden, from whence they passed into Pomerania, 
ording to Tacitus, and thence extended themselves. along the 
Danube and into Thrace and Greece. By their furious incursions 
into the Roman empire, they proved themselves troublesome neigh- 
bours, and finally overthrew the Western part of it, erecting on its 
ruins the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths, in Italy, and 
of the Visigoths or Western Goths, in the northern parts of France 
and Spain.—These people began to receive the light of the Catholic 
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faith about. the fe 0 * nian woré the siviihea from 260 to’ 
268} from ‘certain iests. wh they had made captives and ‘car- . 


ried away, in their. ‘inroads, ‘from Galatia and Cappadocia, These ° 


pious ecclesiastics, by healing their sick, and preaching the gospel, 
converted several among them, according.to Sozomen and Philds- 
torgius. In the great council of- Nice, the subscription. of Theophi- 
lus, bishop of Goth o be found; and ‘consequently -he was a 
lic bishop, a the converted Goths. at that time. Inthe 
374, St. ‘Basil, a father of the Catholic chureh, commended: 

— the Goths; but Ulphilas, the: successor to Theophilus, 














- Athanaric, King of the sie ity Goths who 
ane raised, ake says, a bloody persecution 

a ne’ Christians in 370.. Fritigernes, the king of the West- 
erm Goths, was at war with Athanaric, and being in ° danger from 
the superiority of his. adversary, he Sought the alliange of the em- 
peror Valens, and, in order.to induce the latter to suceour him, he 
embraced Christianity and the Arauphety at the same ‘time, the 
emperor, himself being an Arian us ‘was Arianistn introduced 
among the Goths ‘from worldly interest, while the Catholic faith ob- 


tained? its, footing. by the sublimity and purity of its heavenly prin- 


ciples.—The reader will ‘here observe, that as the -persecution no- 
ticed by Fox.commenced ‘In»370, and as eae was not inttodue- 
éd till six years after, the martyrs suffering under it wer, Sell Cale: 
lies, of which fact we shall soon’ offer a convincing *proo 

If is now time to examine Fox’s account of St. Sabas* «—Hersay si 
the fir st who felt the enraged, king’s 
é his own'statement, that the 
abas suffered! © Now are we to 

é istian martyred during two long yea 

and that persecution. too Yepresented t to bea bloody one? Be- 
says, ‘Sabas was soon after appre ended and carried be- 
pagistrate, who inquired into ‘his fortune a and circu nces, 
en finding that he was a person of obscure’ station, hea dis- 
‘missed as unworthy of notice. Now how are we to reconcile 
these contradictory statements?» In one place the martyr is made. 
the first to feel the king’s vengeanée; ‘and immediately after he is 
dismisséd by @ magistrate as unworthy of notice, * We’ point out 
this discrepancy i in the martyrologist’s; language, to shew the ‘lit- 
tle reliance that can beeplaced in ‘his accounts, and the* almost) to- 
tal disregard fto truth that appears throughott his Work. From- 
authentic acts. of this martyr’s life, which indy be found in the 
Alban Butlet’s Saints’ Lives, the Greeks commemorate fifty-c 
martyrs who'suffered, the two most illustrious of which were SS. 
cetas and Sabas. In-the account of the former-saint’s death, Mr. Butt 
ler states that the usual method of: the persecutors was to burn the 
Christians with the children in their* houses, or. in the churches 
where they were assembled together? sometimes; he says, they» were 






















_ stabbed at the foot of the altar; consequently thete were many, very 


Vor. I,—22 : 


es ; 


n some occasion’ to Constantinople in 876, he wa8 gain- - 
1 en heretics, and on his return, perverted the farth - 
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‘thus glorifying his-servants.’ Here then we 
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many, that suffered during these: saiite 


could’ not be the first, as John Fox ssert d afterwards contra- 


' dicts:—The records of* this martyr’s death ontained in a letter 


from the church of Gothia to that of Capp 
thus: * Wherefore offering up the holy sacri 
‘the martyr was crowned, impart this to our b 


“may be praised throughout the Catholic and 


e on the day whereon 
ethren, that the Lord 
Apostolic church for 
lave a convine = 
timony that this martyr and the church to which he ‘belong : 
Catholic; for the holy sacrifice mentioned ‘is the’mass, w 
testants swear is idolatrous; and it was offered in honot 
saint’s glorious: martyrdom; which Protestants say is 
This fact is further stated’to be imparted, that it ma 
publicly known throughout the Catholic and’ Apos 
which clearly shews that this doctrine, rejected by Protestants, 
was the’ doctrine of the primitive Christians and martyrs, derived 
from the apostles. * This: doctrine is still that.of the Catholies 
throughout’ the world, and therefore the Catholies, and the Catho- 
lics only, can ‘lay claim to ee faith once, and for all, delivered to 
the saints. © =. a -# Cl ded : ‘ - ; 

Previous to quitting this account of Fox, we will take leave to 
draw the notice of the reader to the snares which he says the Go-. 
thic persecutors laid to entrap the Christians. Our martyrologist 
speaks indignantly of these artifices, but he forgets that the same or 
ee Biesices were put in force by the first evangelical reformers 
to Protestantism, and are now in full use by the disciples of ‘ Pro- 
‘ testant-ascendency.”’ In Elizabeth’s reign, an ,act was passed: to 


compel a sons to,attend to her new form rship, under corpo- 
ral pains and penalties, and many Cath sy 


« 
















through weakness, 
nal: conformity .to sec ibert | property, 
hypocrisy was condem by the Cat church in 
abeth’s days as it was: by St. Sabas, who is applauded for so 
ing by Fox; and Catholics in these days, by refusing to take the 

ious test oaths, by which they are deprived of the exercise of 
civil rights, act on the same principle. laid down by St. Paul, 
hich caused St, Sabas to declare himself openly a Christian. 
hat difference is there, we ask, between the conduct of these 
Gothic persecutors of the Christians, in commanding the latter to 









eat forbidden meats, to save their lives, and the conduct of ¢ Protes- 


‘ tant-ascendency,’ in forcing Catholic children into schools where:a 
0 n book is used to proselyte them, to,obtain a false education, 
lain ignorant’ of letters? For gur part we can,see no differ- 
cept that the Goths put the Christians to death in case of 
refusal, and ‘ Protestant-as¢endency’ contents. itself with keeping 
the Catholics in*ignorance, and then taunt them with being so!!! 
The one sends the,Christians toy heaven by ‘a temporary suffering, 

ther keeps the Catholies on earth in continual slavery, and re- 








the ot 
Peon fot persisting in their religious. belief. . asi 


Catholics know that the sin does not Jay in reading the haar. any 
more than the mete eating of the forbidden. meats. was Condemned 
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‘ giving the enemie8 ofthe faith an 
ereby hazarding their salvation by 
_ The basis of Protestantism is the 


by Sabas; the’ crime consi 
‘advantage over the wea 
falling into, the snares 0 


and diversity of’ cote, The basis of Catholicism is submission 
to divine ‘authorit which Truth and unity are preserved in the 
church, though th ch is spread through thé whole world, and 
braces all nations. ere then the’ Catholics to conform to this 

of reading the scripture without note or comment, they would 
adiction to the principles of their church, and. become 
like the Christians in the persecution of the Goths, 
lo conform to the decrees of the king by-eating meats, 
‘hot ‘actually profaned by heathen sacrifices, were ne; 


- 


he though they “did not, partake of the polluted offerings. 
The fact is, the Catholic church has invariably condemned the immo- 
ral doctrine of equiyocation and mental reservation, and as Constantly 
ert that simplicity and godly sincerity ate truly. Christian 

es, necessary to the conservation of justice, truth, and the se- 
oukiy of the: rights .of soéiety. * 






Ve do not ‘attempt to deny that 
many of her members, both kings and ministeis, and: prelates and 
magistrates, and people, have been guilty of duplicity, as wé see in. 
" the case of this persecution of Athanaric t the church, as'a body, 
‘is not to be blamed for the dofalgion aia sdial members, any 
more; than’ the principles of the British constitution are to 
demned, becatise-some,bad men may and do violate them, ae 
Sabas was right in | piel ares vthat ‘those who’ sheltered - 
‘ themselves under, the 
not the Cc 
_ praise as F iS Up . Sabas, in declaring, 
shelter themselves. under the artifices of Bible-schoo 
obtain education, are not frue Catholics? We are sure the: 
diced reader will decide in the affirmative. ~ “hs, 
> next article is the ‘ opposition’ of Eusebius to 
ar y.? Fox tells us, that < ‘ Eusebius, bishop of Same 
‘ distinguished: figure in ecclesiastical history,» and wa e of 
_ © most eminént champions of Christ against the Arian heresy;’ and 
he gives a pretty fair account.of the dispute between him and. the 
emperor Constautius, concerning ‘the deposition of Merete, patri- 
arch of Antioch, who’ was also a stout opposer of this «i 
Tesy,’and a firm defender’ of the’ faith of the. Nicene council. 
‘the most important statement made by Fox, and to which, 
the particular: attention of the Protestant reader, is this: ‘A 
‘ time,’ he writes, ‘ the see of Cesarea having become va 
‘sebius was instrumental in’ promoting Basil to it, on which 0 
‘sion Gregory‘ the younger calls. him; ‘The PILLAR of TRUTH, the 
‘light of the world, the’ Pde of the | CHURCH, the RULE of. FAITH, 
‘the support of the faithful, and an instrument in the hands, of God. 
“for bestowing favours on his people.’ Thus. then it is admitted 
by Fox, and, of course, by his modern editors, ‘ the few plain. Chris- 
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ipposed to be so by their persecntors, and thus. they be-  ‘ 
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‘tians,’ that * about this time,’ -namely the le of the fourth cen- 
tury, there was:a pillar of truth, a rule of nd a church of 


God, of which church the fathers and bish were the fortresses 
‘under whose fire, or by whose’ writings and preachings, the faithful 
found*support against the wiles of heresy, and the attacks: of here- 
tics. But why, we ask, as we did in the case of ‘St. Ignatius, (see 
our Review, p. 43,) of Sti Polycarp (Ibid. 49,) St. Justin the mar- 
tyr (p. 5J,) St. Trenzeus ;(p.'70,) and. Tertullian (p. 87;) why as 
‘not John Fox inform his readers what doctrines this pillar of tr 
Eusebius, and’ his fellow-prelates Basil and Gregory the 
taught? Why did he’ leave them ina state of darkr 
sum and substance of their belief, contenting himself wi 
statement. that Eusebius ‘ rite of the most eminent. ms 
* of Christ.against the Arian heresy,’and that © Gregory the young : 

‘calls him, the pillar of truth,’ &e.? Such a statement conveys no 
light to the reader, who-may form to himself any thing or nothing. 
And this,'as we have before observed, was the intention “of John 
Fox, as ‘it. is also that of his modern editors» Neither of them de- 








‘sire that the truth ‘should be told;.*but as we have pledged ourself 4 


that our intention is fo give the truth, the whole truth, and nothing . 


. but the truth, we will here fill. up the chasm’ made.by John Fox, in 


his account of the. By ans of*the Christians by the Arians. * 
Eusebius was, as Fox records, an eminent champion of Christ » 
against thi Arians, ant | spe nt the greater part of his episcopal life 
avelling ‘through § Syria, Phenicia, and Palestine, to strengthen 
eee in their ail by his preachings, until the-fell a victim 
‘to Arian malice, at Dolicha, a small city forty-one miles from Samo- 
sata, in 380. is death. was occasioned by a tile thrown from the’ 
a house by an Arian Woman, as h $ passing in the street. 
It does ot appear that he left any ‘friciieet ind him, but the two 
prelates nam d with him as his associates, have left us their senti- 
; in writing, which have. been preserved to'this:day. St. Basil, 


e rightly t told by Fox, was promoted to the archiepiscopal see 
gf x as 












rea, by the, aid of Eisebius,. and -he- was’ praised. for this - 
regory the younger,’ that is St. Gregory Nazianzum, who 
wa bi ae Constantinople, which see he afterwards vacated, and 
etired azianzum, near which city he was born, and from which . 
che took the name, to distinguish himself from a younger brother 
called Gregory of Cesarius. It is allowed by Fox that these great 
e church opposed the*heresy ofthe Arians, which was.a 
enial of the. divinity: of Jesus Christ. St. Gregory; in his ora- 
ns, and St. Basil in his book against ~Ennomius, maintains ad 
divi esse ce of the Son of God, as did all the fathers ‘that 
1 ceded aah They also vfisintainea all the do¢trines now held By 
Catholies and condemned by-Protestants as idolatrous and ee. 
tious, as will be seen by-the following quotations, which, on ¢ : 
it those referred tq above, will be found to be perfectly vA 
and consistent; a convincing proof that’ the never-failing pro- 
of eich atta the. Spirit of Truth should _abide’ ibis his 
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’ *thmk the same “thing. Whe re, 


~ ¢ church, Iti is better we should lose our ae, and that the ¢! 


' * deed, is given tl 


igayt Does tiot the.multitude-of Christians claim respect, 
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ehurch, and teach | all truth to the end of the tvorkds was given 
to the Catholic , and to that church alone. 


’ We will wees with St. Basil, as he died in 379, ten years rer 

St. Gregory Nazianzum. On the authority-and Marks of the Church, 

= Basil’ writes: «The order \ and government of the church, is it 
‘not manifestly, and’beyond contradiction, the work of the Holy 

‘Ghost? For he gave to his church (1 Cor. xii. 28.), first apostles; 

* sec ndly prophets; thirdly teachers, §c.’ L. de S; a S. c. 16, 

“teili. p. 34. Edit. PP.S. Mauri, Paris. 1721, 1722,.1730.— We 

ar rselves are of little value; but, by the grace ne God, we 

ever the same, unaffected’ by thé common changes of things. 

fief is not one at Seleweia, and another at Constantinople; 
at Lampsaecus, and ‘another at Rome;.and so. different from 

at it was in former tithes, but. always one and the samié.” Ep. - 

251. ad. Evesinos, t. iii. p. 386. Edit. Bened.. Parisiis, 1721.— 

‘ As many as hope in Christ,-are one people, and they, who are of 

* Christ, form one church, though it be named in many places.’ Ep. 


- 161..ad Amphil. to iii, p. 252. —It is more just to judge of our — 


“concerns, not from this or that man, who ywalk notsin truth; but: 
‘ from: the number of bishops, who, in all regions, are united to us. 
‘ Let the cities of Asia, the’sound part of Egypt and of Syria, be 


- S interrogated. These by! lette communicate with us, and we with 






*them., From these you may learn, that we are all unanimous; all 
he, who decline our com- 
* munion, may be considered by you, as 





‘should remain unanimous, than that, on account of our childish 
‘ feuds, the faithful should be so.much injured.’ Ep. 204. ad Neo- — 
ces. t. iii. p, 307. —St. eee Nazianzum - sate “1 in-. ~ 

rd of wisdom; to another the sword of 
‘knowledge, 1. Cor. xii. My brethren, let us respect, and guard, 
‘and maintain this order.. Let some hear, others speak, and. others * 
‘act.’ Orat. xxvi. f..1. p. 450. Edit: Colonize, 1690. %. 















St. Basil once —‘If we ey from the life-living roo 
‘in Christ; ike: ‘withered branches, we are cast out and ma 
‘to the flames. For if we do not “rest on the foun ation of the 
é oct ode being unsupported, we are lost.’» Com. in Esaiam. Ebel. 
p- 391.—On the name tof Catholic, St. Gregory signs: ‘himself in 
the document called his Feat, ‘Gregory, bishop of spegeaialig 
& ebureh’ of Constantinople.’ " 
Bie the disputed point of Private Interpretation, i ) wa 
Ppertinaciously contested by Protestants, St. Basi add 
eretic:—* What is. it you say? Shall-we not Be more to 





yweare, as well as those who went before us? ‘These abounded in 
very grace,.and must we disregard them against whom you have 
’*Jately brought. out your impious discoveries? Must we shut our 
aS thal and, suppressing all recollection of every holy man, submit 
our understandings to your MSER and idle sophistries?. Truly, 


A 
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‘ your influence must be great,'if, what the devil could not effect by 
‘his wiles, we should concede to your dictations; thatis, persuaded 
‘by you, we should prefer your inventions to that tradition of belief, 
‘ which, in all former times, prevailed under the direction’of so many 
‘holy men.’ Zi 1. 4dv. Eunom. t. 1. p. 210.—St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzum says, “Zo one indced, is given:the word of wisdom: to 
“another the word’ of knowledge: ‘(1 Cor. xii. 8.) My brethren, 
‘let us respect, and guard, and maintain this order.’ Let some hear, 


“others speak, and others act. . We must not all.exercise t » office 
‘of the tongue, which is the.most prompt and ready mber; 
‘all are not apostles, nor prophets, nor expounders. tea 
‘is great and eminent; but to learn is void of danger. Y¥ 
‘a sheep, why do you arrogate the function of the shepherd? Being 
‘the foot, why. will you be the head? Why do you pursue the great, 
‘ but uncertain and perilous, gains of the ocean;when you may till - 
‘the earth in safety?’ Orat. xxvi. ¢..1. p. 450. —‘ Truly, there 
‘should have been a law among us, whereby—as among thie ie 
“young men. were not «allowed to read certain books of scriptur 
‘not all men, and at all times, but certain persons only, anda 
© cert in occasions should be permitted to discuss the points of faith. 
Ibid. p. 462. ‘If these heretics may freely teach and promulgate 
opinions, who does not see that thes doctrine of the church 
| be condemned, as if truth were on their side? But two oppo- 
doctrines, on the sz point, cannot possibly be true? Orat. 
_ xlvi. p. 722.—Rufinus, a st of Aquileia, who flourished from’ 
7 ¢ rs 372 to about 410, re ates of these two saints, that ‘ during: 
‘the thirteen years they spent at Athens, laying aside all profane 
ag? ‘ words; they applied solely to the sacred writings, explaining them, ° 
not from their own presumption, but by the authority of those an- 
‘cient fathers, who, it was plain, had received the rule of interpre- 
‘ tation, from apostolical succession.’ Hist. Eccles. 1. 11. c. 9. p. 256. 
‘Edit. Basil. 1562.. : mi : 
On apostolical Tradition,* which Protestants reject, St. Basil 
*In page 6, we spoke of the utter impossibility that error should be introduced into 
‘the doctrines of the church of Christ without detection from some one, and we gave © 
two instances, from the writings of Sozomen and the works of St. Augustin, as proofs + 
of the care observed by the guardians of faith in the Catholic church, lest a word 
should be improperly applied in defining her doctrines. (Ibid.) We have now the 
opportunity of furnishing a third instance in our own case,’and as we lay no claim to 


infallibility, and have no other desire than that of stating toour readers the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, we - more pleasure than reluctance in acknowledging a mis- 














take we have inadvertently committed. In giving the sentiments of St. Irenzus on the ~ 
doctrine of Traprrton, p. 74,,we observed, that this ‘is neicher more nor less than 
‘public opinion, received and delivered down from age to age?» This observa- . 
‘tion has drawn from a very learned and most.excellent divine the following remarks: 
© What! Tradition, which is’ the word of God, unwritten indeed, -but delivered *b: 
‘ Christ to his apostles; the unerring word ef God, revealed by God to man—Trraditioy 
‘which has been .made known to us and decided upon by the inspired councils, aSs 
© by the poly Ghost, the promised Paraclete—Tradition, whi¢h conveys to us | 
‘truths of Heaven with certainty equal to the inspiréd writings, and which, in fact, 
‘gives authenticity, meaning and effect tothe sacred, books themselves—Tradition is 
‘here said to be no more (say nothing of less,) no more than the opinion of Men 
¢ Opinion! nothing more than opinion! of which some one*says “ opinion varies, be- 
spcause it is opinion; but faith is ever unchangeable, because it is*faith and comet 
from God.” - Faith, and what is divinely taugh ris the object of tradition, and there- 
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_. writes, «Among the points of belief and practice in the church, 
‘some were delivered in writing, while others were received by 
‘apostolical tradition in mystery, that is, in a hidden’ manner; but 
‘both have equal authority, nor are they opposed by any one, who 
‘is but slightly versed in ecclesiastical rites.. For if we attempt to 
‘reject, as matters of little moment, such points as were not written, 

‘ we shall, by our imprudence, offer a signal injury to the gospel, 
‘confining the whole preaching of faith toa mere name.’ He then 
Pe to many practices in use. among the Eastern churches at that 
la d inquires in. what part, of scripture they’are to be found. 
~* But,’ he observes, ‘by-tradition they would be brought down to - 

#* fs, and the day would not suffice me, were‘I to enumerate all those 

‘ points which have been thus delivered.’ De Spir. Sancto, c. 37. 
t. iii. p. 54. ‘If nothing else that is unwritten be received, then this 
‘may not.. But if the greater part of our sacred rites is unwritten, 
* together with many others, let us receive this. In’my opinion, it 

» ‘is apostolical ‘to adhere to. unwritten traditions.’ Ibid. c. 29, p. 60. 

2 eparate’ not the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son; let tra- 

_ ‘dition deter you. For so-the Lord taught, the apostles preached, 

he fathers maintained, the martyrs’ confirmed. Be palics ed to 
‘speak, as you were instructed.’ . Serm, vi. adv. Sabel. t. iise 
* ¢Some turn to Judaism.on account of the (apparent) confusion 
‘ the divine persons, and others to Paganism from other motives: so 
















heir differences.’ 
, ‘ Let us now consider, 1 
‘our notions concerning the Divine Spirit, as well as those whi 
‘ we have drawn from the scriptures, as what we.have receayed from 
‘the unwritten tradition of the fathers.’ Jbid. e. ix. p. 19. ‘It is 
‘the common aim of all the enemies of sound doctrine, to shake the 
‘solidity of our faith in Christ, by annulling apostolical tradition.’ ° 
He adds: ‘ They dismiss the unwritten testimony of the fathers as a. 





=} 


fore is not matter of opinion, whichymay change according to circumstances; and 
‘therefore the voice ef Tradition is not to be worked on by human efforts such as you 
‘have recommended; it is the voice of God and not of'man; the express testimony of 
£the God of truth, and not the mere opinion of men. By calling it public opinion you 
§ do not clear up the difficulty, for as long as itis opinion, it is subject toerror. You 
‘talk of appealing to opinion, but it is Tradition that is to govern-and direct opinion 
“and belief. I have said enough I think to make.you see the immense difference. be- 
tween this opinion, which is the result of human reasoning, and Tradition, which is 
£revealed Truth, the wnwritten.word; and I might say that this is no more opinion, or 
‘ dependent upon ‘opinion, than is the written word of God in the scriptures the result 
© of human study, or to be explained by human opinion, wit, or fancy” We thank our 
inestimable friend for his clear’and luminous definition of this dootipe, in which we 
perfectly agree with him. In making our objectionable statement, we did n t e to 

the doctrines and ceremonies taught and practised by the apostles and their successors, 

‘ inten by the expression, to convey to the Protestant reader, that when 
any | or novel den was attempted to’be foisted on the people, by pretenders to 
i on, t! atholics did not ground their faith on the word of this or that. man, but 
@ universal tradition or testimony of the Church, from the time of the apostles to the 
present moment. Opinion, we are now convinced, is too vague and incorrect a term, 
and therefore we have no ‘hesitation in renouncing it. We cannot, ‘however, quit the 
subject without calling the attention of the Protestant reader to the strong hold which 
Catholics are thus demonstrated to have of the inerrability of their faith. & 
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‘thing of no value. Ibid. c. xp. 21. From these latter extracts , 
we may learn the sentiments of this great defender of the true faith 
on the mystery of the holy Trinity.—St. Gregory Nazianzum says, 
on the doctrine of 'Tradition,:‘ I wish, to the last breath of life, that 
‘deposit should bes¢onfessed of those holy fathers, who lived 
“nearest to Christ, and to the origin of our faith, and that profession 
* maintained, which we imbibed with our milk, which wevuttered 
‘-with our first speech.’ » Orat. vi. t. 1.p. 141. ‘My sheep hear 
‘my voice, that voice which was instruéted by the sacred oracles, 
‘and thé,writings of the holy fathers. What I have learnt from them, 
‘I shall always teach, not varying in a single point as the times 
“may vary. In that profession IL was born; in that I will die.’ 
Orat..xxv.p. 440. ; , . 

On the Supremacy of St. Peter and his successors in the see of 
Rome, St. Basil reno ats from being a fisherman, was called 
‘to the apostleship; and from the eminence of his faith, received on 
‘ himself the building of the church.’ dv. Hunom. l. 11. t. 1. p. 
240. St. Gregory Nazianzum says,—‘ You see, how Peter, among 
‘ the disciples of Christ, all- great-and all worthy of choice, is ca 
‘a rock, and receives on the profession. of his: faith the foundations — 
‘ othe rch; while-John is particulatly beloved, and rests on the 
' ‘breast of Christ; and the other disciples bear this preference with- 

‘out repining.’ Orat. rot t. 1. p. 453. In his seventh oration he 







" styles Peter, ‘ the.pillar of the church.’ Ibid. p. 142. Pays? 
On the doctrine. of the Real Presence of Christ in the holy Eu- 
charist, or Lord’s es which Protestants deny, and those of the q 
church of England as by law established, make the denial -of it on 
oath a qualification for civil and ecclesiastical office, St. Basil writes, 
—-‘ About the things, that God has spoken, there should be no hesi- 

* tation, nor doubt, but a firm persuasion, that all is true and possible, ' 
** though nature be against it. Herein lies the struggle of faith. The . 
‘Jews therefore strove among themselves, saying: How. can this 

‘man give us his flesh to eat? Then Jesus said to them: Amen, 

‘amen I say unto you: eacept you eat the flesh of the Son of man, 

“and drink his blood, you shall not have life in.you.’ (Jo. vi. 53, 

54.) Regula vii. Moral. t. ii, p. 240. * With what fear, with what 

* conviction, with what affection of mind, should we partake of the © 

‘body and blood of Christ? The apostle teaches us to fear, when 

‘he says: He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 

‘drinketh Judgment, to himself, (1 Cor. xi. 29;) while, the words 

‘of the Lord: This is my body, which shall be delivered for you 

* (ibid. 24,) create a firm conviction.’ Ibid. in, Reg. brev. quest. 

clxxil, p. 472. ‘The Christian must be without spot or stain—-and 

lus prepared to eat the body of Christ, and drink his blood.’ Jbid. 
Moral. reg. 1xxx. 22, p. 318.—St. Gregory N zum . 
speaking of his sister, who laboured under a grievous dist 

‘ Despairing of all other help, she has recourse to the uniy 

§ physician—she falls down in faith "before the altar, and calls upon 
s him who is there adored.’ Orat. ft. lop. 186. * Without 
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‘ doubting,eat the body and drink the blood 
Ibid. Orat. xiii. p. 690. 

On the sacrifice of the Mass, which Lather iBolishéd t in his sys- 
tem of pretended reform, at the’instigation of the devil, if we may 
believe his own words, and Protestants of the church of England as 
by law established swear to be ar a Gregory Nazianzum 
writes, * And where, and by whom could God be worshipped in 
‘ those mystic and elevating sacred: tites, than which nothing among 
‘us is greater nér more excellent, . if there were ‘no priesthood, or 
‘ sacrifice? Knowing this, and knowing besides that no one was 
‘ worthy of this great God, this sacrifice, and this» priesthood, who 
‘had not first offered himself a yictim to the Lord—how should I 
‘date to offer to him that external ‘sacrifi ey that antitype of great 
‘ mysteries, or to take up the name and of a priest?” Orat. 1. 

t. 1. p- 3, 38.. ‘Julian, in impure and ed blood; washes’ away 
‘ his baptismal’ rite, Opposing initiation to initiation—he defiles his 
ds, in order to purity them from that unbloody sacrifice, through | 
lich we communicate with Christ, with his divine ash 

his sufferings.’ Orat. iii. in Julian. t.1. p70. * e 

On the doctrine of Confession, rejected and reviled by Pro 
bn practised by Catholics, St. Basil writes, ‘In the confession 
sins, the same method must'be observed; as in laying ope 
t rashly communicated 


tand by what 5 


u | desirest to live. 










¢ ‘infirmities of the body. . For as these ar 
‘to every one, but to those only who u 
*‘ they may be cured; so’ the confession of sins must be ma 

‘ persons as know how to apply a remedy.’ Quest. Brev 
229. f. ii. p. 492. He afterwards states who those persons ar 
‘Necessarily, our*sins must be confessed to those, to whom his 
‘been committed the dispensation of the mysteries of God.’ bid. 








eg. 288. p. 516. St. Gregory Nazianzum, says, alluding to the’. 


works of penance then appointed by the church to be performed, 
and the danger lest the sinner be surprised by death before they are 
completed,—‘ But, perhaps; : supplicantly thou wilt pray to the Lord, 
* that he will yet spare the vine, and’ not cutit down, aceused as it is 
¢ » but permit thee to manure round it: that is, to employ 
, and groans; and prayers, and watchings, and the maceration 
soul and body, and in fine that correction which consists in. the 
fession of sins, and the lowly humiliation. of life.’ Orat. xl. f. 
. p. 642. ‘Think it not hard to confess thy sin, reflecting on the” 
‘ baptism of John, in: order that, by present shame, thou ma 
‘escape the shame of the next life. “Thus will it be made manifest, 
‘ that thou really hatest sin, having deemed it deserving of contum 
. ‘and having trium mphed over it,’ Ibid. p.. 657. 
~ _. On the doctrine of Purgatory, so much contemned and derided by 
- Protes stants, WS cndiy maintained by Catholics, St. Basil writes, 
words of Isaiah, Through the wrath of the Lord is the land ¢ 
ved, (ix. 19,) declare, that things that are earthly shall be made 
‘the food of a punishing fire; to the end that the soul may receive 
‘favour and.be benefitted. 4 
‘fire (Ibid.) This is nota 
Vor. I. —23 
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‘expurgation, according to the expression of the apostle: Jf any 
‘man’s works burn, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be 
‘saved, yet so.as by fire.’ (1.Cor. iii. 15.) Com. in c. 1x, Isai. t. 
1. p. 554. ‘And the light. of Israel shall be for a fire. (Isai, 
‘x. 17.) The operative powers of fire are chiefly two; it enlightens, 
‘and it burns. ‘The first is cheerful and pleasant; the second bitter 
‘and afflicting. The prophet pecs And he shall sanctify him 
‘in a holy fire, and consume the glory of his forest as grass. 
‘He here shews the nature of fire. It enlightens and purifies. 
‘But how does this fire purify, if it consumes? Truly, since our 
‘God is called a consuming -fire, he will consume the wood, and 
“ what vices arise from matter, which adhere to the soul, in the 
‘ flesh, riot in the spirit. And when the fire shall have consumed 
‘all the wood-of. sin, es grass, then. that matter being de- 
‘stroyed which was e chastising fire, the prophet says: 
© The burnt mountains pose, and the hills, and the thick J 
+ rests, and the consumi 1S ire shall ceasé, that feed upon th 
Ibid. p. 563. Mi sc al “ey 
On Religious Ceremonies, and particularly ‘on making the | 

of the cross, whereby:Catholics: attest their belief in the ble 
rinity, and the Incarnation and Death of our Saviour, St. Bas 
ites,—‘ If we attempt to reject those practices, as things of eo 












‘moment, which rest on no written authority, we shall, by out im-_ . 
* prudence, material] is the gospel itself; even we shall reduce 
our f: 


‘the very preaching of our faith to a mere name. Such (to mention. 
‘that in the first place which is most common) is the practice of 
‘making the, sign of the cross, by those who put their hope in 
‘Christ, In what writing has this been taught?’.. Lib. de Spiritu. 
S. cOXXVile t. lil, p54. + + 
. On the doctrine of Fasting, and more particularly on the fast of 
Lent, which Catholics observe at this day, as a primitive institution 
of their church, derived by tradition from the apostles, and Protes- 
tants deride as superstitious, St. Basil writes, ‘To them, who wil- 
‘lingly undertake it, fasting is, at all times, profitable—but chiefl 
‘now, when a solemn fast is every where published. There is no 
4 island, no continent,.no city, no nation, no corner of 
‘where it is not heard. Let no one then exclude. himself f 
‘number of fasters; in which number every age, all ranks take 
a ” Homil. ii. de Jajun. t. ii. p. 11. 4 teh ‘ 
the honour and respect due to the Relics of Saints, which Ca- 
cs now practise and Protestants declare to be superstitious and 
latrous, St. Basil writes, ‘ Affection to our departed brethren is 
eferred to the Lord, whom they served; and he who honours 
them that died for the faith, shews that he is inspired by the same 
‘ardour; so that one and the same action is a proof of many vir- 
* tues.’ ld. Ambros. Mediol. Ep. exevii. t. iii. p. 287, * 
1e suffer for the name of Christ, his remains are deemed p 
d if any one touch the bones of a martyr, he becomes ; 
er, in some degree, of his holiness, on account of the grace re- 
in the sight of God is the 
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* death of his saints.’ Serm. in hee verb exvnd. higl SES. 
*T am greatly pleased, that you have raised an edifice to the naine 
“of Christ. And I am desirous, should I be able to procure some 
‘relies of martyrs, to join you in your solicitude and labour.’ Zp. 


eecevill. Arcadio. Epise. t. iii. p. 142, a 
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So on the invocation of Angels and Saints, the rejection of which 
on oath is made a qualification to office in this country, St. Basil 
and St. Gregory are very explicit. The former, in celebrating the 
feast of the forty martyrs of Sebaste, in the Lesser Armenia, who 
suffered under the emperor Licinius, in 320, and whose memory is 
commemorated to this day by the Catholic church on the 10th of 
March, thus addresses his hearers, ‘These are they, who, having 
5 taken possession of our country, stand 2 vers against the incur- 
‘sions of the enemy. Here is a rea » Christians... Often 
‘ have you endeavoured, often ha , to gain one interces-. 
r. You have now forty, all emi e common prayer.. Who 
oppressed by care, flies.to their aid, as does he that prospers: 
2 first to seek deliverance; the second hat-his good fortune ma: 
itinue. The pious mother is found praying for her cl 
d the wife for the return and the health of her husband. 
1ardians of the human race! O owerful mesons’ S 
“God! let us join our prayers with omi 

tyr..t. il. p. 155, 156. The latter, it 
very saint itty his ata ie 
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‘ which was given to us oe our Ce iiok, or tendlk us how to 
“it with fortitude: guide all our ‘ways to that which is bebte and, 
‘when we shall depart hence, receive us then into thy society; that 
‘with thee, beholding more clearly that blessed and adorable ‘Tri- 
‘nity, which now we see in a dark manner, we may put a final 
pre to all our wishes, and receive the reward of the labours which 
ave borne.’ Orat. xx. de Laud. S. Basil, t. i. p. 272, 373. 
me language he addresses St. Athanasius, and adds,— He, 
d old age, dying after many conflicts, now regards, I doubt 
, our concerns, and being himself freed from the bonds o! ee 
lesh, stretches out his hand to‘us.’ Orat. xxiv. p. 425. 
By these quotations from the writings of two great and emi 
gifted prelates of the primitive church, it is plain what was @ 
lieved by the members of that church. From a comparison 
with the extracts we have given from the fathers of the first and 
nd century, it will be seen that the doctrines of atx of th 
re ONE AND THE saME. ‘There is not the slightest deviation to 
and these same doctrines are still taught by the minister a 
holic church, and by them only, at this present day. Now 
osed the Arian heresy, and 
sil, the teacher of the fore 
nd for which conduct he 
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called by ‘ Gregor the younger,’ as Fox styles him, though he hap 
pened to be the elder brother, ‘The pillar of truth, the light of 
‘the world,’ dc. was deserving of this distinguished character, and 
it appears that Fox allows him to be so entitled, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the aforesaid doctrines ARE ORTHODOX TRUTHS; and then 
what are we to think of those who reject them? Ay, and not only 
reject them, but absolutely swear that some of them are idola- 
trous and damnable!!! We must leave the modern editors of John 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs to explain this*manifest piece of inconsis- 
tency and impiety. 

Before we take leave of the persecutions carried on by the Arians, 
‘we must be allowed to record a fact, which, though of the most as- 
tonishing nature, is nevertheless so clearly authenticated that none 
but a sceptic can aa ihe Cat the year 484, Hunnericus, king 





of the Goths, persecuted the Catholics with the most barbarous anc 
unrelenting fury. The tortures inflicted upon these bold confess 
of the divinity of Christ exceeded, if possible, those exercised u 
the Christians by the Pagan emperors. All Africa abounded ¥ 
martyrs, and wooden horses, iron hooks, fire, flaming blades, vild 
beasts, and other instruments of cruelty, were put in requisition to 
shake the constancy of the Catholics. Cyrola, a notary and the 
false Fn Malt of the Arians, having invaded the bishopric of: Ty 
pasus in Mauritania, the inhabitants of that city refused to submit 
to his jurisdiction, and many of them quitted the country to avoid 
him. By art and persuasion, however, he induced some of them to 
stay, and endeavoured by prayers and threatenings to induce them to - 
embrace Arianism; but he found them all steadfast, which threw him 
into the highest rage. ‘The impious intruder made his complaints 
to Hunnetieus, charging the Catholics with meeting to celebrate the 
holy mysteries, and sing openly the praises of Jesus Christ, con- 
substantial with his Father. - This representation highly incensed 
the tyrant, and he immediately sent his officers to Typasus, with 
orders to cut out the tongues even to the root of all those who 
would not become Arians. ‘This bloody order was executed with 
more than ordinary barbarity on persons of all distinctions, v 
_vertheless continued to proclaim aloud that Jesus Christ 
God. Nor was this. the impulse of the moment, for it is 
that these wonderful confessors of Christ’s godhead. continued to 
speak, during the rest of their lives on all subjects, as before their 
apne: were plucked out, with the exception of two, who falling 
into the sin of incontinency, were deprived of this grace, and be- 
‘came utterly dumb. : ‘ " 
Such an illustrious miracle as this we are aware is not generally 
_ Known, even among Catholics, and is sufficient to stagger the credi. 
_ bility of many of our readers. Some of. them will probably ex. 
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claim, Such a tale as this might do for the dark ages, but in these 
enlightened days who will believe it? We do not give it is an ar 


Ss te faith, but we state it as a recorded fact, attested by living wit- 







“esses, and therefore though wonderful and incomprehensible, yet 


d, for'in this case there can be 
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not to be discredited by a rational mi 
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no rule for giving credence to any circumstance recorded in history. 
We have now before us Maimbourg’s History of Arianism, twans- 
lated into English by Wm. Webster, A. M. Curate of St. Dunstan’s 
in the West, from which we take the following extract.—Speaking 
of the forementioned miracle, the author says,—‘ Now this is not 
‘ one of those imaginary wonders, or fables, nor any of those deceits, 
‘or subtle illusions which your too credulous people are apt to take 
‘for miracles. For there are so many undeniable witnesses who 
‘ assure it, not only upon credit of those. that saw it, as hath 
‘done St. Gregory the creat (Diane 1. 2, ¢. 32,) but upon having 
‘seen it themselves, and inquired into the matter with all the strict- 
‘ness imaginable at Constantinople, where several of those saints 
‘had retired, that it is impossible to disown it without purposely 
‘and impudently belying those men whose veracity is incontesti- 
‘ble. Victor of Utica, who was then ‘on the place, wrote some 
‘time after concerning it, wherein he says, that if any one cannot 
‘ easily believe it, he desires him to take a journey to Constantino- 
‘ ple in order to be confirmed in it by his own eyes, because he may 
‘there see the deacon Reparatus, who speaks perfectly well, with- 
‘out his tongue, and is for that reason in great honour at the court 
‘of Zeno, and particularly esteemed by the empress Ariadne, (Con- 
‘ stitut de Offic. P. Pret. Afric. Niceph. 1. 17. ¢. 1.) who even 
‘ pays him a kind of religious veneration. The emperor Justinian, 
‘ who was then at court, declares that he himself saw those venerable 
‘men, who gave a plain account of their martyrdom without any 
‘tongue. Procopius, the historian, (Zid. 1. de bell. Vand. c. 8.) 
‘who was a man of undeniable honour, and who served in that em- 
‘ peror’s army with great reputation, says, that in his time he saw 
‘several of them at Constantinople, who could talk with a great 
‘deal of freedom. ®neas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, (Zom. 
‘5, Bibl. P. P.) who has given us an excellent dialogue upon the 
‘immortality of the soul, and who flourished in those days, says, 
‘in this work which was written under the name of. Axitheus, that 
‘ being invited thither by the report of so wonderful a thing, he ‘was 
‘resolved to see with his own eyes, and examine these miraculuus 
‘men, and having caused them to open their mouths, he found that 
‘ their tongues were cut out to the root, and that nevertheless they 
‘talked freely and distinctly, and gave him a perfect account of the 
‘ whole affa So many great men all agreeing in the same thing, 
‘and giv mony of it in their public writings, undoubtedly 
ave been convicted of falsity by a prodigious number of 

‘the inhabitants of Constantinople, had they been so impudent as 
‘to aver publicly that they had seen a thing in that city which 
*had never happened. Now after this I cannot well conceive 
‘that any man of common sense would say. that -he did not give 
‘ credit to it.’ ; 

We cannot take leave of this extraordinary supernatural event, 
without laying before our readers the reasoning of a living author, 
whose arguments we consider completely decisive on the subject. 
A work has lately been published in the United States of America, 
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where the greatest freedom prevails on religious matters, in defence 
of the divinity of Jesus Curist. The author is the Rev. A. Kohl- 
man, superior of the Catholic seminary of Washington city, and 
the work is entitled, ‘ Unitarianism Philosophically and Theolo- 
‘ gically Examined, in a series of periodical numbers; comprising 
‘a complete Refutation of the Leading Principles of the Unita- 
‘rian System.’ Speaking of this astonishing miracle at Typasus 
in confirmation of the divinity of Christ, and arguing very strongly 
in its favour, the author observes,—‘ It may still be objected, that 
‘it is an undeniable fact, that chure. pery is replete with false 
‘legends, and spurious miracles, and that from the impossibility of 
‘discerning true and genuine miracles from such as are false, it 
‘.would be wise to reject them all indiscriminately. ‘To this objection 
.‘T thus reply; and ask, will sound logic sanction this strange way 
‘of reasoning: there is a false and spurious coin, therefore there is 
‘no genuine coin: there are errors among men, therefore there is no 
‘truth: the testimony of the senses and the testimony of men, have 
‘at times deceived men, therefore they always deceive. Philosophy 
‘ frowns at such conclusions, and directs us to argue with an ancient 
‘keen philosopher, (‘Tertullian,) in a quite contrary way: there ex- 
‘ists a spurious coin, therefore there exists a genuine one, because 
‘the spurious is but an imitation of the genuine one. ‘There ex- 
‘ists error among men, therefore there exists likewise truth: for 
‘error, being’ nothing but a mimic imitation: of truth, necessarily 
‘presupposes truth. At times, our senses and men deceive us; 
‘therefore they always do so; if this conclusion be true, then it 
‘ will be absolutely impossible to be sure of any thing that surrounds 
‘us, or that has come to pass before us, and it will be very easy for 
‘any one to prove to you, that Alexander and Cesar are nothing but 
‘empty names of imaginary beings that never existed, and that this 
‘universe itself is nothing more than an empty dream. Such rea- 
‘soning, therefore, is not philosophical. How, therefore, shall we 
‘arrive at the certain knowledge of both historical and physical 
‘truths? By listening to the immutable principles imprinted in our 
‘souls by the hand of our Creator, which dictate to us to keep 
‘equally aloof from opposite extremes, and to admit as unquestion- 
‘able, no testimony, either of our senses, or of men, but such as is 
‘accompanied with all the characteristics of truth and veracity. In 
‘conformity with this principle, we shall reject, or at least look 
‘ with suspicion, upon any fact that is not sufficie: ested, either 
‘by our senses, or by men; and we shall, on the co} ry, admit as 
‘indubitable, any public, solemn, and interesting fact, that comes 
‘recommended to us by a constant and uniform evidence of our 
‘senses, when sound and duly applied, or of men, especially of 
‘most unquestionable probity and veracity. A°fact thus attested, is 
‘so absolutely certain, that we feel our mind irresistibly impelled to 
‘ give it, in s vite of us, our assent. Now, any one acquainted with 
‘church history, must acknowledge, that a considerable portion of 
‘the wonders which, for the space of these eighteen hundred years; 
‘occur in the annals of Christianity, are of this character, and are 
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‘attested to the highest degree of moral certitude. They were sen- 
‘sible facts, perfectly within the reach of our senses; they were 
‘public facts wrought in the midst of the most populous cities, they 
‘ were interesting facts, as relating to the great concerns of salva- 
‘vation, than which Christians have nothing dearer in this world: 
‘they were facts recorded at the time they .happened, and when 
‘ those on whose persons they were wrought, were still living; they 
* were facts attested by friends and enemies, when these would have 
‘had the greatest interest to deny them, if it had been in their power 
‘to do so. Of this description, were numbers of miracles related 
‘in the -annals of the church; of this character was the very mira- 
‘culous fact of men speaking without tongues, which has been 
* quoted above. This fact, therefore, has been unanswerably proved, 
‘ and of course, it alone, at once decides the famous controversy be- 
‘tween Christians and Unitarians: for it undeniably proves, that 
‘the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, which the primi- 
‘tive Christians defended, is a divine doctrine, and Arianism was, 
‘and still is, an impiety. For it is manifest, that God in no way 
* can sanction a religion or doctrine more solemnly, than by stamping 
‘upon it, in a most authentic manner, the seal of his supreme au- 
‘ thority and approbation, that is to say, by working an unquestiona- 
‘ble miracle in its confirmation. Do you, in fine, deny the exist- 
‘ence of miracles, because church history relates none, and keeps a 
‘ deep silence on this subject? But can you possibly open any mo- 
‘nument of antiquity, where your eyes will not meet with some 
* prodigy, wrought on the most important and public occasions, and 
‘may we not here well apply the well known passage of the Ro- 
‘man orator, ‘ Plene sunt omnes sapientum voces, pleni sapientum 
‘libri, plena exem rorum vetustas;” expunge from the annals of 
‘ the church the stupendous wonders, with which the Lord has been 
‘ pleased to illustrate his holy church, and to recommend her: as 
‘his own work to all nations, and you will strip the monuments 
‘of venerable antiquity of at least one-third of their contents, of 
one-third, too, the most interesting of all that they contain in the 
riptures.’ ‘ 

In closing the account of the horrible excesses of the Arian per- 
secutors, we will briefly detail the progress and duration of this he- 
resy, in order to shew the mutability and diversity of error con- 
trasted with | changeableness and indivisibility of truth. The 
birth of Ari ok place about the year 306, and its ascendency 
to power may ated from the death of Constantine the great, in 
337, when his son Constantius, who succeeded his father in the go- 
vernment of the east, embraced the heresy, and took its abettors 
into protection. In the field of argument the Arians, like our pre- 
sent sectarians, were powerless; they therefore grounded their suc- 
“cess on fraud and violence. Relying on the protection of the ci- 
‘ vil authority, they deposed the orthodox prelates at their pleasure, 
and filled their places with Arians, the same as the Catholic bishops 
of England were displaced by Elizabeth, and eae the Re- 
formation, so called, substituted in their sees. In the year 325 a 
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council of bishops was assembled at Nice to the number of 348, 
who decided against the doctrine of Arius. In 357 another council 
of 250 bishops was held at Sardica in Illyricum, of whom there 
were 80 of the Arian party. ‘The Arians seeing that they could not 
carry their measures, ‘seceded; the rest of the prelates proceeded 
canonically, and confirmed the decision of the Nicene fathers. In 
359 a third council was held at Arminium in Italy of above 400 bi- 
shops, of: whom 80 were Arians. Here the latter had recourse to 
fraud, and by using ambiguous expressions, imposed upon many of 
the fathers abled, a formulary of faith which they took, to be 
erthodox. But truth is always to be found when sought for; and 
the trick was no sooner discovered than those who had signed the 
fictitious formulary immediately withdrew their signatures, and pro- 
fessed their adherence to the true faith. We have related how this 
heresy was introduced among the Goths, and.enough has been said 
of the horrible cruelties and outrages committed by its adherents. 
Before the end of the cehtury, (the fourth) the Arians, as is the case 
with all who depart from the truth, began to differ among themselves 
concerning their own tenets and divided into various sects, as we see 
Protestantism now sundered: these divisions weakened their strength, 
and the handof God soon became visible upon them. The Ostro- 
goths were converted by degrees to the Catholic faith, and their 
kingdom extinguished in 552 by the death of their king Totila, who | 
was defeated and slain by the emperor Justinian’s troops. ‘The Vi- 
sigoths in Spain were brought over with their king Receard, to the 
Catholic faith, about the year 587, by St. Hermenegild. ‘The Seuviy_ 
a German people, were converted from Arianism a few years before. 
In 535, the emperor Justinian sent Belisarius into Africa, who de- 
feated the Arian Vandals and put an end to their kingdom and power. 
In 572 the Lombards conquered part of Italy and established a king- 
dom and with it Arianism; but Charlemagne vanquished them in 
774, and extinguished their dominion.. Hunneric, one of the most 
cruel of the Arian persecutors, died a miserable death, being eaten 
up by worms. Ancient Rome too, in 546, was totally destroyed by» 
fire and famine, a striking example of the vengeance of God o 
those who persecute his saints and contemn his laws. 

The next article worthy of notice in the Book of Martyrs is 
headed ‘ Bisnop Martin,’ and professes to give an account of the 
chief actions of the life of this prelate. We are now got into the 
seventh century, and the account given is so ver traordinary for 
a Protestant martyrologist, that we here give it at length:—*‘ Martin, 
‘ bishop of Rome, was born at Lodi, in Italy. He was naturally 
* virtuous, and his parents bestowed on him an excellent education. 
‘He took orders, and on the death of ‘Theodore, bishop of Rome, 
‘was advanced to that important see, by an unanimous election, in 
‘which all parties gave him the fullest praise, and admitted, that he 
‘ well merited a trust of such importance. ‘The first vexation he re- 
‘ceived in his episcopal capacity, was from a set of heretics, called 
*‘ Monotholites; who not daring, after the express decisions of the 
* council of er ageton, to maintain the unity of nature in Christ, 
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“asserted artfully, that he had but one will and operation of mind. 
‘This sect was patronized by the emperor Heraclus; and the first 
‘who. attempted to stop the progress of these errors, was Sophro- 
‘nius, bishop of Jerusalem. Martin, who on this occasion coin- 
‘ cided in sentiments with the bishop of Jerusalem, called a council, 
‘which consisted of 105 bishops, and they unanimously condemn- 
‘ed the errors in question. But the emperor, provoked at these 


* proceedings, ordered Olympius, his lieutenant in Italy, to repair 







‘to Rome, and seize the bishop. The lieutenant ‘med the 
‘journey; but on his arrival at Rome, he found the prel o much 
‘beloved to induce him to attempt any open violence; he therefore 





* suborned a ruffian to assassinate him at the altar; but the fellow, after 
‘ promising to execute the deed, was.seized with such horror of con- 
“science, that he had not the power to perform his undertaking. 
‘ Olympius, thus finding it would be very difficult to destroy Martin, 
‘ put himself at the head of his troops, and marched against the Sara- 
* cens, who had made some inroads into Italy, but during this expedi- 
“tion he died. His successor was Calliopas, who received express 
‘ orders to seize Martin, which, with the assistance of a considerable 
‘body of soldiers, he performed; shewing the clergy the imperial 
* mandate, which commanded him to dispossess Martin of his bishop- 
‘ric, and carry him a prisoner to Constantinople. _ Having endured 
‘ various hardships, during a tedious voyage, he reached the imperial 
‘city of Constantinople, and was thrown into prison, While in 
‘confinement, he wrote two epistles to the emperor to refute the ca- 
‘lumnies forged against him with respect to his faith and loyalty; 
‘for a proof of the soundness of the former, he appeals to the testi- 
‘mony of the whole clergy, and his own solemn protestation to de- 
‘fend the truth as long as he lived; and in answer to the objections 
* made against the latter, he declares he never sent either money, 
‘letters, or advice to the Saracens, but only remitted a sum for the 
‘relief of poor Christians among those people; he concludes with 
‘ saying, that nothing could be more false than what the heretics 
ad alleged against him concerning the blessed Virgin, wHom HE 
RMLY BELIEVED TO BE THE MOTHER OF GOD, AND WORTHY OF ALL 
NOUR AFTER HER DIVINE son. In his second letter he gives a 
‘ particular account of his being seized at Rome, and his indisposi- 
‘tion and ill usage since he was dragged from that city; and ends 


‘with wishing te hoping his persecutors would repent of their 







‘conduct, wher bject of their hatred should be removed from 
‘this world. The fatigues that Martin had undergone, and his in- 
‘ firmities, were so great, that on the day appointed for his trial, he 
‘ was brought out of prison in a chair, being unable to walk. When 
‘he was before the court, the judge ordered him to stand, which not 
‘ being able to do, two men were ordered to hold him up, ‘T'wenty 
‘ witnesses were produced against him, swore as they were 
‘and charged him with pretended crimes. Martin began his defence, 
‘ but as soon as he entered upon an investigation of the errors \ 
“he had combatted, one of the senators stopped him, and said, that 
‘he was only examined respecting civil affairs, and con 
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at ecclesiastical matters had nothing to do in his defence. The 
‘judge then prevented him from going on. Martin was then order- 
‘ed to be exposed in the most public places of the town, and to be 
‘divested of all marks of distinction; but all these rigours he bore 
‘with Christian patience. After lying some months in prison, he 
‘was sent to an island at some spistznce. and there eut to pieces, 
‘A. D. 655.’ nie 

Here are some very important facts to attract the attention of the 
reader. In the first place it must be observed, that Mahometanism 
had began its career, and was making great progress in the east, 
while the Christian emperors, it appears, were giving encourage- 
ment to heresy in their dominions. We have before noticed the 
destruction of the ancient city of Rome and the fall of the empire, 
yet here we see it acknowledged by John Fox, that the ‘important 
see’ of that city still survived, and that the bishop was exercising 
his high jurisdiction over the church. Can we have a greater proof, 
or a plainer confession, of the supremacy of the pope, than this 
statement of the Book of Martyrs, which the ‘ few plain Christians’ 
are now publishing with a view, as they profess, to diffuse ‘among 
‘ their fellow-believers a knowledge and love of the genuine princi- 
‘ples of Christianity?” The pope is here praised for his opposition 
to the heresy of the Monothelites, as the former popes and martyrs 
have been praised for their opposition to Arianism and other here- 
sies. Now, if the popes were right in opposing heresy in the se- 
venth and preceding centuries, and who can doubt it, since John Fox 
says so? they must be also right in opposing it in the sixteenth or 
nineteenth centuries; for error must be resisted and truth maintained 
in all cases and in all ages. By the relation of Fox it would seem 
that the emperor Heraclius was the persecutor of this holy pope, 
whereas it was this emperor’s son Constans, who, three years after 
the martyrdom of the saint, fell himself by the hand of an assassin. 
Indeed the whole relation of Fox, though true in substance, is a 
jumble of circumstances without order, and erroneous in detail.— 
The martyrologist says, the first vexation pope Martin ‘ received in 
‘ his episcopal capacity was from a sect of heretics called Monoth 
‘lites; who not daring, after the express decisions of the council of 
‘Chalcedon, to maintain the unity of nature in Christ, asserted art- 
‘fully, that he had but one will and operation of mind.’—Again, he 
says, ‘the first who attempted to stop the progress of these errors 
‘ was Sophronius, bishop of Jerusalem. Martin, who on this occa- 
‘ sion coincided in sentiment with the bishop of Jerusalem, called a 
‘council, which consisted of 105 bishops, and they unanimously 
‘condemned the errors in question.’ Now by this account the rea- 
der is led to suppose, in the first place, that the Monothelites 
sprung up in the time of Martin’s popedom, and in the next place 
that he called the council of 105 bishops in conjunction with So- 
oe the bishop of Jerusalem. But this is quite erroneous. 
This heresy, which was no other than the old one, broached by Eu- 
tyches, in a new shape, started up about the year 633; it was pa- 
tronized by the emperor Heraclius, who published an edict in its 
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favour, called Ecthesis, or the | xposition, which declared hoy 
was only one will in Christ, nan ivine W 
denounced heavy penalties pak e who shoul 
trary. Thus we see the ei) 
of the Arians, to enforce 
trine received from the 
the patriarchate of Jerusal 
blished in his see, than he called 
patriarchate, to examine the Monothelit heresy. Th pea tg 
cordingly met, and not only condemned 1 eresy, but composed a 
synodical letter to explain and prove the Catholic faith. The coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, alluded to by Fox, was held in 451, nearly two 
hundred years prior to the time of Sophronius; but this le ter was 
confirmed in the sixth general council held subseque1 
This proceeding on the part of St. Sophronius most ce in 
duced the abettors of Monothelism to practise craft and delusion, 
the same as the abettors of Protestantism are compelled to do to 
keep their dupes in the dark; and it was in consequence of these 
practices that the holy pope Martin called a council of bishops in 
the Lateran church at Rome in 649; not, however, in conjunction 
with St. Sophronius, for that holy prelate died in 639, according te 
some writers, or,as Papebrook thinks, in 644. Martin, observe, 
was elected to the ‘ important see’ of Rome in 649, and it was this 
proceeding in support of the true faith that led to the vexations and 
sufferings he afterwards experienced from the tyranny of the tem- 
poral power. We noticed the edict issued by Heraclius; his son 
Constans published another called the Typus, which imposed silence 
on both parties. ‘The Lateran fathers censured both documents;. the 
one for favouring heresy, the other for enjoining silence when truth 
was in danger. ‘ The Lord,’ said the fathers, ‘ hath commanded us 
*to shun evil, and do good; but not to reject the good with the evil. 
* We are not to deny at the same time both truth and error.’ The 
condemnation of the latter edict occasioned the persecution of the 
pope by Constans. 

Of the various hardships endured by this holy pope, in the dis- 
charge of his divine functions, there is nothing very contradictory 
except the account of his death. Fox says he was cut to pieces, 
but Mr. Alban Butler makes no mention of this circumstance, and 
seems to infer that he died in prison, worn out with the cruel treat- 
ment he had undergone. It is nota little singular, however, that 
the charge brought by the heretics against this holy martyr should 
be similar to those alleged against the Catholics by ‘ Protestant-as- 
*cendency,’ and particularly by the infamous plotters of that foul 
conspiracy which had Titus Oates for its chief instrument. Martin, 
it seems, was charged with disloyalty, with aiding the enemies of 
government, with sending money to the Saracens, and witnesses 
were procured who could perjure themselves for profit, but could not 
establish what they swore. So it has been since the reign of Pro- 
testantism. Plots have been invented and charged upon the Catho- 
lics, from the time of Elizabeth to the end of the Stuart rule; and 
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ons of this kind are made by the 
. creatures of * Ascendency’ are 
pretended disloyalty of Catholics, 
supremacy. of the pope over the 
y was held by all the mar- 
ble to encounter this stub- 
Is of history that the pope 
of the Christian world before 
thesreformation, so called, of the sixteenth century, the founders of 
£ PPotestant-alcondenc¥e yee the belief of the pope’s supremacy a 
civil offence, and when a Catholic was put upon his trial, for adher- 
ing to this article of his creed, he was condemned to suffer the death 
of a traitor to his temporal sovereign, and not anathematized as the 
broacher or favourer of error. He was examined as one of the se- 

t 5 ee to have observed to pope Martin, ‘ respecting civil 
‘affairs, and consequently that ecclesiastical matters had nothing to 
* do.in his defence.’ : 

But what are: we to think of the defence made by this holy pope; 
at least that which Fox and his editors have imputed to him? Is it 
possible that Martin could be a Protestant martyr, after the doctrine 
he is stated to ‘have defended in his epistle to the emperor? It is 
true we do not find the Rev. Alban Butler, in the life of this saint, 
mentioning any thing about these epistles, nor are we aware, that 
there was any circumstance.in the times that called for the pope’s 
declaration of doctrine; but Fox has said it, and we beg the reader’s 
particular attention to it. In the first epistle Fox says, this ‘ godly 
‘martyr’ declared, ‘ that nothing could be more false than what the 
‘ heretics. had alleged against him concerning, the blessed Virgin, 
‘whom he firmly believed to be the mother of God, and worthy of 
‘all honour after her divine Son.’ See you this, gentle reader; see 
you this declaration put to the account of a bishop of Rome—one 
of John Fox’s ‘ godly martyrs,’—for the purpose of ‘ diffusing... a 
‘knowledge and love of the genuine principles of Christianity,’ 
and by men too who swear, that to honour the blessed Virgin is 
downright idolatry!!! What the heretics of those days had alleged 
against pope Martin we do not know, but Fox says the pope de- 
clared the charges to be false, and that he firmly believed the blessed 
Virgin ought to be honoured as the mother of God. So do the Ca- 
tholics believe at this day; and they are not only stigmatized by 
‘ Protestant-ascendency’ as idolatrous, but are excluded from civil 
office by means of an infamous test brought forward under the most 
infamous circumstances, when the lives of Catholics were sworn 
away by a set of the most infamous wretches that ever disgraced 
the human form, who were paid by the parliament for this infamous 
work out of the people’s money: we allude to the horrid conspiracy 
of Shaftesbury and Titus Oates. ; 

Now, reader, if the doctrine of pope Martin was genuine in the 
seventh century, it must also be genuine in the nineteenth; for truth is 
always one and the same. If it were rank heresy to deny honour to 
the blessed Virgin then, it must consequently be so now? Heresy, 
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you will please to observe, is define 
*ton of private men, different f 
*dox church;’ and here we ha 
of that church in the seventh ¢ 












of the Catholic and ortho- 


ox telling us that the head. 


, in opposition to certain here- 






' ties, that is, certain private men, declared in writing that the blessed 


Virgin is worthy of all h ext to her.divine Son. So say the 
Catholic and orthodox chur now, and so she always did and al- 
ways will. What then are we to think of those who deny her this 
honour upon oath, and who are, compared in numbers with the Ca- 
tholic church, but a body of private men! ‘The Protestant reader 
will do well to reflect on this discrepancy between the genuine doc- 
trinés of pope Martin, and the modern doctrines of * Protestant-as- 
cendency.’ We would also have him bear in mind the different 
modes pursued by the-Catholic church and ‘ Protestant-aseendency’ 


when a point of doctrine is disputed. We see by John Fox’s state- 


ment, that pope Martin did not decide on his own individual judg- 
ment in’ the case of Monothelism, which was ‘an opinion of pri- 
‘vate men different from the Catholic and orthodox church;’ but he 
assembled a council of 107 bishops, all learned and competent men, 
who were also governed by a rule the most safe and certain that 
could be devised. ‘This rule was to examine the written and un- 
written word of God; that is, to compare the gospels with the apos- 
tolical traditions, and decide that what had always ‘been taught by 
the church, and had been received by the apostles, must be of: di- 
vine institution and faith; and consequently what could not be proved 
to have such an origin must be human invention. ‘Such a mode of 
proceeding as this is consistent with sound reason, and forms a 
chain of evidence incontestable and unbroken. On-the other hand, 
Protestantism has nothing of this kind to rely upon. ‘Luther, Cal- 
vin, Harry the’ eighth, Elizabeth, and in fact the whole clan of evan- 
gelical reformers were innovators, by imposing their own ‘ private 
‘ opinions’ upon the ignorant and credulous for divine truths. Some 
by the power of the sword,-and others. by the cant of hypocrisy. 
When Henry established his ecclesiastical supremacy, it was under 
the terror of pains and penalties; and by the same means did Eli- 
zabeth assume the popeship of the church of England. Protestant- 
ism was not raised by the supernatural hand of God, but by the 
operation of human power and deception, In England, for exam- 
ple, when the thirty-nine articles and book of common prayer were 
framed for the uniformity of belief and worship, the universal 
church was not consulted as to their orthodoxy and antiquity, but their 
merits were submitted to a lay-parliament; toa body, in compari- 
son with the church of Christ, of private men, depnted by the*peo- 
ple of England to manage their temporal concerns, but who assum- 
ed the right to manage their spiritual affairs, heretofore regulated by 


‘the councils of bishops from all parts of the world. ‘Thus them the 


‘ genuine principles of Christianity’ became subjected to the whim 
of lay-legislators, and articles of faith were made to vary according 
to ‘the taste of the times or the schemes of plotting statesmen. 
Hence the endless ‘diversity of creeds that now distract the minds 
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of those who still retain some spar. of religious sentiments, and the 
others, who, witnessing the gross 


great increase of auegcliy ame 
fe enn contending sects,’ and the abuses that arise 





from a state clergy, conclude that religion is only a political-instru- 
ment'to further the interests of the ambitious. But it is nut so with 
the Catholic, who can see in the history of his church the mark of 
a divine hand, and an undeviating guide to the haven of salvation. 
Abuses may ereep in, ¢. regard to some of her ministers, who 
are subject to the same frailties as other human beings, but in-her 
faith and morals she is always one, always holy, always Catholic 
and apostolical. ‘This fact has been acknowledged: by John Fox to 
the seventh century, as we see in his account of ‘ Bishop Martin,’ 
and we shall be able to prove, in the course of our review of his 
Book of Martyrs; that it is still the same. 






Constans, the murderer of the holy pope Martin, as we have be- 


fore stated, was murdered in his turn by an assassin. He was suc- 
eeeded by his son. Constantine Pogonatus, a virtuous and orthodox 
prince.. Under his reign. the sixth general council of the church 
was called at Constantinople, being the third which was held in that 
city, with a view of healing the divisions that had so long disturbed 
the Christian world. Two hundred:and sixty bishops from all parts 
of the east assembled on the 7th day of November, in the year 680. 
Each bishop sat in order according to the dignity of the see -he re- 
presented, and in-the middle of the assembly, according to ancient 
custom, was placed the book of the holy gospels. ‘The pope’s le- 
gate presided and opened the council. ‘The question for discussion 
was this, —Whether in our Lord Jesus Christ there were two natural 
wills or only one—two operations or only one, as the Monothelite 
party had asserted. » The leaders of the party were present, and were 
called upon to’ state the grounds of their opinion.» They did so,” 
and were heard with attention. ‘The council next proceeded to ex- 
amine what had been written for and against the doctrine, what the 
gospels said, what the fathers testified, what preceding councils had 
defined, and what apostolical tradition had handed down. ‘This ex- 
amination occupied eighteen sessions, so that it is clear the members 


of this council did not decide hastily. ‘The decision of the coun- 


cil was, that the doctrine was new and false, being contrary to that 
taught by the apostles. They therefore decreed as follows, ‘ We 
‘ define, that in Jesus Christ there ate two natural wills, and two 
‘natural operations, and we forbid the contrary to be taught.’ This 
decree was properly authenticated, the ‘council dissolved, after sits 
ting ten months, and Monothelism shortly afterwards expired. 
We have alluded to the rise of Mahometanism; it is now neces- 
sary to give a brief outline of its progress. It will be seen that he= 
resy had been most fruitful in the eastern churches. Arianism, 
which denied the divinity of Christ, had its birth in Alexandria; 
Macedonianism, which denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost, took 
its rise in Constantinople; Donatism commenced in Africa; Pelagi- 
anism took root in Carthage; Nestorianism began at Constantinople, 
as did also Eutychianism;, all which errors were more or less -ens 
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couraged and countenanced bythe temporal rulers of that part of 


‘Christendom. Such injustice eo divine commands, not to men- 







tion the violent acts of injustice committed against the liberty of ton- 
science, by the.persecutions of the faithful believers, could ‘not be 
expected to remain long unpunished. If the Pagan emperors expe- 
‘rienced the vengeance of Heaven for their mee against the 
primitive Christians, we n ok for heavier judgments against the 
apostates from Christianism and the ressors of the orthodox. 
Accordingly we see the sword of Mahometanism raised to chastise 
the rebellious monarchs of the east, and carry destruction to those 
places that favoured the impious heresies we have named. Arabia 
was soon oveirun by the barbarian followers of this pretended pro- 
phet, who was an Unitarian, and taught his partisans to take up 
arms for religion, promising them a paradise of all the sensual »plea- 
sures, if they died fighting in the cause. .In 634, Omar, the second 
caliph after Mahomet, invaded Syria, where he defeated the brother 
of the emperor Heraclius, and soon became master of Damascus. 
He then divided his army, one part. of which he sent against Egypt. 
In 636, Jerusalem, after a siege of two years, surrendered to his 
arms. -Antioch soon followed, and in the course of ten years this 
chieftain made himself master of all Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
Alexandrja stood a siege of fourteen months.. The library of this 
city was destroyed .by express order of the caliph, and the number 
of volumes w sso great, that, it is said, they sufficed to light the 
. fires of four thousand ‘baths for six months. The next enterprise 
of these ruthless warriors was against the kingdom of Persia, which 
had persecuted the Christians, and now felt the hand of Mahomet- 
anism, being subjected to its dominion. In 662 they invaded other 
arts of the eastern Roman. empire, and in 712. they passed from 

: 







rica into Spain, where they spread terror all over the country by 
their horrid cruelties. The amazing growth of this strange power 
now received a shock by the desertion of some of its chiefs, who 
renounced subjection to the Arabian caliph and proclaimed them- 
selves independent. ‘These disputes for power gave rise to civil 
- wars, which for a time stayed their further irruptions into the re- 
maining provinces of the Greek or Constantinopolitan empire.— 
While these events were passing on the borders of the empire, her 
internal state was again agitated and thrown into disunion. by , the 
schism commenced by one Photius, who had been nominated, though 
but a Jayman, by the emperor, to the patriarchal chair of Constanti- 
nople, in the year 858. This schism led to many disorders, and se- 
veral attempts were made to heal the breach, but in the end. they 
proved fruitless. 'The Greeks remained obstinate, and for their con- 
tumacy to the divine authority, the Almighty abandoned them to the 
mercy of the Mahometans. After.years of wasteful warfare, in 
1453 Mahomet the second laid siege to the city of Constantinople, 
which after a brave resistance was carriéd b storm, and an end put 
to the empire of the Greeks. ‘The fate of Constantinople was truly 
deplorable. Forty thousand Greeks’perished in the slaughter, and 
60,000 were afterwards sold for slaves.. The churches were profan- 
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ed, meat was served up in the sacred chalices, and for three days 
the barbarians rioted with such licentiousness, that. they committed 
the most enormous and horrible crimes it was possible to perpetrate. 


While these disorders were going on in the east, the true faith: 


was making great progress in the Pagan nations in the north and 
west. In 532 St. Eleutherius converted the people about Tournay. 
In 536 St. Vedast converted the people in Artois. In 537 St. Pa- 
ternus carried the light of the gospel to the people of Constance; 
and Spain receiyed the faith from Rome. In 596 our own country 
renounced idolatry for Catholicism, on the preaching of St. Augus- 
tin; and the year following the people of Little Britany embraced 
the gospel from the hands of St. Paul de Leon. In the seventh 
century the South Saxons were converted by St. Wilfrid; the West 
Saxons by St. Birinus; the East Angles by.St. Felix; and the Mer- 
cians by oe St. Swibert preached the faith in Germany, 
St. Willibro in Friesland; St. Kilian in Franconia, St. Columba 
among the Swedes, and St. .Eligius among the Flemish. In the 
eighth century Germany received the light of faith, which was .first 
carried there by one of our own countrymen, of whom Fox has ta- 
ken some considerable notice in his Book of Martyrss And here 
we beg the reader to keep in remembrance, that this propagation of 
truth was invariably effected by the preaching of holy and unarmed 
men,. fortified only with the divine Spirit, the precepts and morality 
of the gospel, and the gift of performing miracles, flash convic- 
tion of their heavenly authority. In no instance was Catholicism 
planted among heathen or apostate nations but by the power of per- 
suasion and the strength of truth; nor.can a case, we believe, be 


pointed out, where the Catholic faith was ever totally annihilated, — 


_ after having once taken root. Though the countries of the east ha: 


been, from the destruction of Constantinople in-1453, under the 

minion of Mahometanism, yet the Catholic religion still exists 

that capital, and in almost every part of the Turkish empire., Nei- 
ther could the violence nor craft of the reformers of the sixteenth 
century destroy the seed of truth, though in many places they nearly 
choaked it with the weeds of error. ‘Though Protestantism, like 
Arianism, &c. was supported in almost every country, where it rear- 


ed its head, by the influence and power of the.civil magistrate, and’ 


corporal pains and inflictions were exercised on those who adhered 
to the ancient and true faith, yet there is not a place in the world, 
where Protestantism is professed, nor any other error arising from 
apostasy, but there are also believers in the Catholic and orthodox 
faith. . This we must consider a striking fact of the universality and 


genuineness of that creed which the ‘few plain Christians’ abuse, ' 


calumniate, and wish to excite a hatred against. ; 

- The second section of the second book of Fox is headed ‘ Prrss- 
‘CUTIONS FROM THE EIGHTH TO THE TENTH CENTURY,’ and com- 
mences with an ‘ Accounr or Bonrrace.’ This Boniface is the 
great saint of that name, who, by his extraordinary missionary la- 
bours, was the illustrious instrument of bringing the people of Ger- 
many to the knowledge of the faith of Christ. Fox, in his account, 


- 


j 


a 
- 


‘cond with gre 
‘finding him full of zeal, he dismissed him with a commission at © 
‘large to preach the gospel to the Pagans, wherever he found them.’ — 
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admits that our saint, who was an Englishman, and a native of De- 
vonshire, was gifted with most cesinent lente Malas a profound 
scholar; that he was indebted to the care and skill of the abbot of 
Nutscelle for his knowledge in the divine law, and that he could ex- 
plain * the holy scriptures in the literal, a. and mystical senses.’ . 
That the abbot’ «seeing him qualified for the priesthood, conferred 
‘upon him that holy order, n he was about thirty years of age. 
‘ From that time (Fox conti he began to labour for the salva-, 
‘tion of his fellow creatures; in the progress.of which ‘he gave the 
‘ first proofs of that apostolical zeal, which afterwards made. such 
‘ glorious: conquests, in a most savage and barbarous part of the 
‘world.? The martyrologist then goes‘on to state, that Boniface 
was ‘induced:‘ to forsake his country, relations and friends, in order 
‘ to be of service to the faith,’and extend Christianity on the conti- 
*pent;’ that the abbot would have dissuaded him from the attempt, 
but finding -him resolute, hé sent two of. the monks to ssist him. 
That on arriving on the continent, he found:the time of. conversio 
was not yet come, and therefore returned to the monastery: that the 


abbot dying, he was chosen to fill his place, but that, ‘he either never _ 


‘ accepted of that post, or quitted it very soon; fer he obtained letters , 


‘from Daniel, bishop of Winchester, his diocesan, which recommend-_ 
‘ed him to the pope, and all the bishops, abbots, and princes, he, 
‘should find on his way to Rome, where he.arrived in the beginning 
“of the year 718, ie was received (Fox states) by Gregory the se- 
riendship, and after. several conferences with him, 


Fox then goes on, ‘ Having passed through Lombardy and Bavaria, 
‘he (Boniface) came to Thuringia, which country. had before re- 
ed the light of the gospel; but at the time that Boniface arrived 

, it had made little progress.. His first.exertions, therefore, 

‘ were to bring the corrupted Christians back fo the purity of. the 
‘ gospel; and having compLeTep this pious work with great assiduity , 


‘ 


4 


‘and hearing that’ Radbord, whom he formerly in vain attempted to 


.‘ convert, was dead, he repaired to Utrecht, to assist Willebrord, the 
‘ first bishop-of that city. During the space of ‘three years, these 
‘ worthy pastors laboured, in conjunction, in extirpating idolatry 
‘and propagating thefaith; and so far succeeded, that most of the 
‘ people received baptism, and many of the Pagan temples were con- 
‘ verted into Christian churches.’ » After stating some further suc- 
cesses of the saint, Fox says, he was called to Rome by pope Gre- 
gory, who conferred upon him the episcopal character, that he might 
pursue his labours, ‘ with more authority and to greater advantage.’ 
He then goes, on: * Being thus qualified for forming his new church, 
‘he left Rome, having with him six letters from the pope; one to 
‘Charles Martel; a second to all bishops, priests, counts, &c.; a 
‘ third to the clergy and people under his more immediate. direction; 
‘a fourth to the five princes of ‘Thuringia, and their Christian sub- 
‘jects; a fifth to the Pagans in their dominions; and a sixth to the. 
‘whole body of Saxons. The purport of- all these was, to recom- 
Vox. I.—25 i" wes , 
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ee which we here give in his own words:— In the 
gory 


_) ‘built several monasteries.. He then made a third journey to R 
~ in 738, when Gregory, who had much affection for him, deta 
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‘mend him to the protection of the Christian powers, and exhort 
‘the Pagans to hear him, and quit their errors and superstition.’ 
Though the statement of Fox on the whole is pretty accurate, we 
cannot help thinking he has outstretched the truth here, or else he 
has made the influence of the pope much greater than even: Catho- 
lics suppose him possessed of. ‘That the holy. father should reeom- 
mend the zealous missionary to the care and protection of the 
Christian powers is very natural, but that he should address the Pa- 
gan people ‘by letter, and volunteer his exhortations where he was 
neither known nor cared for, and where it was uncertain whether 
Boniface would obtain a hearing, is a very improbable tale; but our 
martyrologist likes to deal more than a little in the marvellous, whe 


he thinks it will suithis purpose. ~_ » tee 


Fox next proceeds to enumerate ‘the transactions of this apostle 


ar 731, Gre- 


of the a church,’ in the erection of minh and bishop-: 


he third succeeded to the papal chair, upon whose accession 
* Boniface sent persons to Rome, to acquaint him with the success 


Wo. of his labours, testifying his obedience, and desiring assistanée in 


~ 







“some difficulties which occurred in his mission. The pope not 
‘only answered*the message by assuring him of ‘the combi 
«and friendship of the see of Rome, but, as a mark of respect, se 
‘him the pallium, granted him the title of archbishop 
‘litan of all Germany,’ and empowered him to ere 
‘ Boniface, in consequence, not only erected n 
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ishopri sy b 


‘ him there the greatest part of the year. Atlength having left 
“he set out for Bavaria, upon:the invitation of Odillo, duke « 
‘country, to reform some abuses introduced by persons who 
‘never received holy orders. At this time Bavaria had only on 
“shop; he therefore, pursuant to his commission from Rome, erect- 


% ed three new bishoprics,-one at Saltzburg, a second at Freisigen, 


Me 


‘a third at Ratisbon, and thus all Bavaria ‘was divided into four di- 
‘oceses.. This regulation was soon after confirmed by the pope. 
“He next established four other bishopries; viz. at Erfurt, Bara- 
‘bourg, Wurtzbourg. and Achstat. In the year 741, Gregory the 
“third was succeeded in the popedom by Zachary, who: confirmed 
‘ Boniface in his power, and approved of all he had done in Ger- 
‘many, making him ‘at the same time archbishop of Mentz, and 
“metropolitan over thirteen bishoprics. He did not, however, lose 
‘his simplicity, or forget his innocence in his, ecclesiastical dignity. 
‘During the ministry of this prelate, Pepin was declared king’ of 
‘France; and it being that prince’s ambition to be crowned by the 
‘most holy prelate he could find, Boniface was solicited to perform 
‘that ceremony, which he did at Soissons in ‘752.’ Fox concludes 
his account with the martyrdom of the saint who was killed with 
fifty-two of his disciples, by a body of Pagans, on the 5th of 
, June, 755. eee alt sob Matias sF 4 % P 
‘In concluding, Fox observes, « thus fell the ‘great father of the 
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‘Germanic church, the honour of Engg, and the glory of. his aig 
* barbarous age.’ . To this observation, h modern editors have ad- 
ded the following remarks by way of note. ‘ ering given the- 
‘ fair side of the character of ‘Boniface, the arch Bp behoves 
‘us to say, that he was a great abettor of all the a a and 
« blasphemies of Popery: though for this he is not s0 much to be 
«blamed; because in Ais time the candle of the true gospel was not 
‘lighted. By his authority Childeric, king 0 nce, was deposed. ° me 
«and Pepin, the betrayer of his master, was recognised as king, - 

+ From Boniface proceeded that detestable doctrine which now stands ie 
‘registered in the: pope’s decrees, (dis. 40. cap. si. papas) which 
* states, that in case the pope were of most filthy living, and for- 

‘igettal ot negligent of himself, and of Christianity, i in such a de- 

* gree, that he led innumerable souls with him to poll yet oan 
“man to rebuk for so doing, ‘ for he hath,” 
‘to judge sme a ought of no man to be fadgd 

Here th have the * few plain Christians’ at varia 
dite fav author, and making assertions that are flatly, contr: 
ieted by the work they are editing ‘ to excite a hatred and abhor 
ence of the A ear e and erines of Popery and its professors. y 
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all the absurdities and folios as A of Poperys? 
an abettor of blasphemy, yet he was not even 
ble i in the eyes of these pious exciters of hatred against the. 
t professors of’ Catholicism, because, good*souls, they have 
o their heads that ‘in his time the candle of the true gos- 
not lighted.’ ‘These wise’ editors talk of the absurdity 
phemy of Popery; but we ask the man of common under- 
g whether, their own absurdity and blasphemy do not exceed . 
that imputed by them to Popery; though, by the by, we are not e 
pod what the latter consist. Enough has been said however to 
t the former of both., We are got into the eighth century of 
the, Christian church, weshave’ had innumerable ‘ godly martyrs’ re- «2 
corded as suffering for the faith of Christ, among whom are- many 
of the bishops of Rome, and behold we are told by the ‘ few plain 
‘ Christians’ that'‘ the candle of the gospel was not yet lighted 112 
What! did Christ leave his apostles « and their successors, and all the 
victims of Pagan and Arian vengeance, in the shade at darkness; 
though he himself stated that he came to enlighten and to redeem 
the world? Did he permit the Pagan nations to be converted to 
‘Christianity, working miracles to confirm the authority of the mis- 
sionaries, and allow them to teach blasphemy i in his name? What 
horrible impiety! What barefaced absurdity is'this!. Such match- 
Jess impudence and falsehood was never before submitted to a peo- 
ple laying claim to rationality. And will you, Protestants of Eng- 
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and, suffer yourselves to be any longer deluded and imposed upon 
by such groundless z generics as these? Compare the statement of 
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Fox with the assertion his modern editors, and say if they are 
not the most unblushing liars that ever stained paper. = * 


To make their want of veracity plain to the meanest capacity, we 
will enter a little further into the ‘merits of this case. Fox 

the clearest testimony to the true faith being taugh 
of Rome at this period, and the zealous labours of our iryman 
to carry that faith hose “nations that were under the shade of 
darkness; conseqt the candle was burning in our own island, 
and the light of the true gospel was spread by the efforts of Eng- 
lishmen, holding their commission from the pope. St. Austin was 
sent to England in 596, by pope Gregory the great, where he im- 
parted the light of faith, and it was carefully treasured in those es- 








i tablishments of learning and piety,the monasteries, which’ were so 


ruthlessly destroyed by the tyrant Harry and his successor. That 
,.as she now is, the mother of Christian world, 
is unequivocally admitted by Fox, as he states 1 iface 
fis mmission from one pope, and that his 
‘med by two successive pontiffs ‘filling the see o 
it appears from Fox’s account that some parts of the continent had 
received the light of the gospel, and its professors by some mean 
or other became corrupted; but that Boniface set himself to ref 
them, and completely succeeded in bringing them back to th 
of the gospel. Now how could he do this, if we to belie 
modern editors of this Book of Martyrs? Tl 
‘of the true gospel was not lighted’ in the ti 
Fox says, he brought back corrupted Christians he } 
gospel, and propagated the faith among Pagan idolaters. e 
contradiction which the wise editors probably did not expect 
exposed. .They thought they -had only to impute absurdity 
blasphemy. to Popery, and all would be well. “Truth was ne 
object, though they pretended to be influenced by: a desire * ¢ 
' ‘fusing among their fellow-believers'a knowledge and love of the 
_‘ genuine principle: Christianity.’ Where these genuine prin- 
‘ciples’ are to be found they have not yet ‘shown their * fellow-be- 
“‘Tievers;’ and we suppose the tallow-chandler is not yet born that is 
_ to make their candle of the gospel. - petwe ew 
‘That Boniface was a Catholic missionary, there can be no doubt; 
and:that he possessed the pure faith, we have the evidence of John 
Fox, whose testimony being confirmed by the most authentic histo- 
rians, will go much further with the man of unbiassed mind, than 
the unsupported and irreligious assertions of the ‘few plain Chris- 
‘tians.’ ‘The Rev. Alban Butler, in his life of this great man, says, 
‘A collection of St. Boniface’s letters was published by Serrarius, 
‘in 1605.....By his epistles it-appears, that, in all his designs and 
‘actions, he had nothing in view but piety and the service of God.... : 
“In-the fourth, speaking of the necessity of confession, he says: - 
_ *“ Tf, we should conceal our sins, God will discover them publicly 
‘in spite of us. And it is better to discover them to one man thai 
“to be publicly exposed and covered with confusion, for them in the 
valle of all the inhabitants of heaven, earth, and hell.” (Hom. iv. 
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«p. 195.)....The style of this saint’s ing (Mr. B. observes) is 
‘clear, grave, and simple. He every where in them breathes an 
‘ apostolical spirit, and his thoughts are just and.solid.’ The same 
author si that ‘St. Boniface wrote a circular to all the bishops, — 
“ priests, deacons, canons, monks, nuns, and all the people of Eng-’- 
*land, conjuring them earnestly to join in holy prayer, to beg of 
_ God, who desires that all may be saved, t would vouchsafe, 
‘in his infinite merey, to shower down h lessings. upon ‘the 
‘labours of all those.who are employed in endeavouring to bring souls 
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think, do not savour much of absurdity: and blasphemy, while they ® 3 
a letter to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canter- # 
bury, the sai sa true picture of the zealous pastor, and iy 
‘nite s | 
s fight,’ he says, ‘for the Lordin these Jays # «* 
tion. If this be the will of God, ie ¥. 
the re ‘y 
in nee. Let us not be dumb, dogs, sleeping centinels * 
ings that fly at. the sight of the wolf: but watchful and diligent “a 
very age and condition, being instant in season and out of season.’ 
1 he man whom ‘these ‘few plain Christians’ have charged 
d yet, oh! absurdity sublime! was himself blameless 
gospel was then unknown!!! Would it not 
ors were imbued with similar Christian.sentiments as this 
abettor of absurdity and. blasphemy? | 
pose of reforming ‘some abuses introduced by iets had 


‘to his» saving knowledge and. holy love.’ These sentiments, we 
exhibit a heart influenced with true charity, and inspired with the 
desired to labour to plant the light of fait 
r fathers, that we may arrive with them a 

ors, preaching to the great and small, to the rich and poor, to aS * 
t abettor of all the absurdities and blasphemies 
r for society, if these exciters of hatred against Popery and its 
informs us*that Boniface was invited into Bavaria for the 
«never received holy orders;’ and, as usual, he omits to: s what 

* have never received holy orders?’ It is clear th 

















stodiiesoner were. But whatshall we say of 


eachers ‘ w 

John Fox cont 

sidered orders necessary for the exercise of the ecclesiastical func-— 

tions, or he would not have noticed this circumstance in his account 
of Boniface. And what then shall we say of those men who lay 
élaim to the call of preaching by inspiration? Of being sent, not 
by the regular line of succession from the apostles, but by their own 
conceit and fanciful*ideas? Such as these, we think, must stand 
condemned as well in these days as in the time of Boniface... But 
let us see what.the abuses were that our saint had to reform. Fox 
gives Odillo the credit of sending for St. Boniface; Mr. A. Butler, 
however, says that the merit is due to Oarloman, the son of Charles 

Martel, mayor of the palace and prince of Lorrain, and brother to * 
epin, who anaes changed the mayoralty into a kingdom. 
is prince me Odillo, the duke of Bavaria, and made him 
‘ibutary; while is chief aim, we are told, was to consult by peace 
the happiness of his people, to protect religion, and to cultivate the 
useful arts.. ‘ He bent his whole authority,’ writes Mr. Butler, ‘to 
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=’ ‘second the zeal of our saint im all ‘his undertakings. “Two im- 
‘ “Taste were stirred up by the devil, to disturb the infant church 






Germany. The one, Adalbert, a Frenchman, pretended to know 

‘ the secrets of hearts, gave his own hair and the parings of his nails 

' as relics; and wrote his. own life, filled with absurd pretended 
‘ miracles, enthusi and pride. The other, called Clement, a 
‘ Scotsman, rejectet canons or ecclesiastical laws, taught that 

‘ Christ in his des into hell delivered all the souls of the damned; 













































‘ Boniface, in a council in Germany, condemned them both in 742 
’ “.....and the sentence of the saint and his council was afterwards 
“ve ‘confirmed b pope, in a synod at Rome in'745.’ (Cone. t. 
vi. p. 14, 15, and St. Bonif. ep. 138.) _ ve see again. the 
°¢ 
® their own individual authority, but by the common 
ice of their confriers in solemn convocation. 
But, the ‘few plain Christians’ will exclaim, you ha 
ur charge against him, of deposing, by his authority, 
life. As to the latter charge, if there be an individual of « 
understanding capable of giving credit to. so foul a aceu 
really pity him. It is of so stupid and gross a ni i 
probable and disgusting, that we should be trespass 
4 presentation, which neither the seat of justice nor the walls of 
- liament have been age to withstand. .The deposing power has 
a bugbear of long standing, and was invented by the reformers of — 
the sixteenth century, as a cloak to cover their own deformity; but, £ 
reader, The « plain Christian’ says, that ‘by his (Boniface’s) 
“authority, Childeric, king of France, was deposed, and Pepin, the 
‘betrayer of his master, was recognised as king.’ Now this asser- 
tion is as’ palpable a falsehood, as that of the candle of the true F 
crowned Pepin after he was chosen king by the unanimous voice of 
the nation, and we eannot see any great crime’ in ‘that action.— 
William the third was crowned king of England bythe then 
archbishop of Canterbury, after James the second, his father-in-law, 


carefulness of the*pastors of the church st every de- 
» 
* vy 
we 
° France, and broaching that detestable doctrine, that no 
nse to undertake its refutation: but it is not s the f 
we think, by this time it is become threadbare. However, asthe 
charge invalres an historic fact, of an interesting nature, we will 
a 
gospel not being lighted in Boniface’s time. The saint had no more 
had been driven from the throne; therefore, we e st, it is not ab- 






‘he also held heterodox opinions concerning predestination. “St. 
gree of imposition, and their diffidence in not 
~ x. rebuke the pope, let him’ be ever.so wicked and fearon is i 
llegation. This has been a fruitful source of calu mny and 
go somewh nto the question, for the information of the 
to do with the deposition of Childeric than we’ had. It is true he 
prelate to crown a king chosen 


surdity and blasphemy in.a Catholic 
by a Catholic people; and consistency and piety, when a 
bishop does the same for a monarch elected by a Protes 
As well might the modern editors of John Fox charge 
Louis XVI. in 1793, to the account of Boniface, as the 
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» Xie 
of Cliilderic, because pope Pius VII. some years afterwards crowned 
Napoleon Bonaparte emperor of France: ‘These events in fempo al 
affairs are the inscrutable designs of Divine Providence to chast 
indolent kings as well as depraved people, in which religious faith 
has as little share as the ‘ few plain Christians’ partake of common" 
sense. This act of the meek and lowly Pius has given rise to much 
animadversion on the part of many staunch and good Catholies, 
which is a flat contradiction to the pretended doctrine imputed to 
Boniface, that the conduct of a pope is not to be sales an be his 
life ever so wicked or scandalous. 























throne three hundred and thirty-five 
yO successive reigns of kings in Paris. a 
9 called from Charles Martel, sig 
en reigns, and terminated in Lewis V. in 987, 
i sue. The nobility passing by his uncle Charle: 
train, chose Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the great, the 
Ov rerful punt of Paris, who defeated Charles, and imprisoned him 
for life. The Capetian race of French kings reigns to this day, 
was subdivided into two younger branches; the Valesian, which 
. of Valois, i in 1328; and that of Bourbon, which 
hrone in Henry IV. in 1587, and was descended 
son of St. Lewis, count of Clermont, who 
ix of Bourbon, his posterity took that title. ‘Th 
ngs of France of the first race, from Clovis II. +, Son of Dagobe 
in 643 to Childeric III. in 752, during ten reigns successively — 
ou, igh whole century, had given themselves up 'to an inactive ¥ 
were sunk in indolence, never concerning themselves with 
‘ the state, in which the, supreme authority was entrusted to the 
“mayor of the palace:-and this magistracy was often the cause of 
‘wars, and became ‘at’ length hereditary. ‘ e kings were 
‘merely titular. ‘Fhis form of government source of con 
“tinual factions, and other disorders, very preju ical to the public 
‘weal. The crown, in all the’ barbarous nations w came from 
‘ the north, was originally elective, as Robertson shows in his learned 
‘preliminary discourse to his history of Scotland; but among the 
‘French and most others it soon became hereditary. ‘The constitu- 
‘tion of the French government being become inconsistent, with 
‘itself,'on this occasion, it was judged necessary to restore the 
» ‘ original form, and for this purpose to transfer the crown upon him 
* whom the laws of the state had already vested with the whole regal 
‘ power and authority. ‘Childeric TII., surnamed the Stupid, having 
* been titular 7 years, was shaved a monk at Sithiu, or St. 


















‘ Bertin’s, in 7 d died th 55..... How difficult.soever (the 
* writer adds) it may be to exc pin from taking ambitious steps 

pare the way for this revolution, the case is very different as 
sons who only acquiesced in an unanimous resolution taken 
“Dy thos wilo were best acquainted with right and law in a succes- 
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7 ‘sion, which till then seemed only hereditary, under certain restric- 
ions, as frequent examples in the French, English, and other new 
ingdoms, of the same original, from the northern transmigrations, 
show.....he cireumstances of the dethroning of Childeric, and of 
Pepin’s election, are related so differently, and the true history is 
“so obscure, that it is easy for every writer to give it his own 
‘gloss.... That the election of Pepin was wnanimous, and a trans- 
‘action of the whole nation, and of all the powers that could be 
‘ consulted in it, is proved in note 43 on Serrarius Rerum Mogunti- 
‘car, by Georgius Christianus Joannis. Francoi. 1723, p. 332.’ 
From this authentic statement the reader will be able to pronounce 
% ine infamy due to the assertions of the m n editors of Fox, to 
Jefame the character of a ‘* godly martyr, 
the martyrologist himself to have been 
Bg face deposing a king by his. own author 
a calumny before invented? What authority c 
of himself, when it is clearly and repeatedly 
martyr held himself in obedience to the pope, 2 
vr: his commission or authority from the see of Rome. Depo 
' e's power indeed! Who ever exercised the deposing power so effect 
a ally as the heroes of the Reformation, so called, of the sixteenth 























century?, Much clamour we know has been raised against the su 
posed deposing power of the popes, and Catholics are obliged 
this day to renounce on oath this power, which uae was an article 
of their faith, while Protestants claim the right of exercising it un- 
» der certain conditions. Not an instance can be produced of a sove- 
“reign being actually deposed by a pope, though many were deprived 
of their dominions by ‘ Protestant-ascendency.’? The reformers of 
eo” Scotland ing up fee the unfortunate queen of that. a 
; after blowing up her husband with gunpowder. Christina, queen 
of Sweden, was obliged to resign her sceptre by her reforming sub- S 
jects. The Protestants tried hard to depose Charles the fifth of 
_ Germany; and attempts were made by the Huguenots of 
_ France to ‘oak their sovereigns. Did not ‘ Protestant-asceadency’ 








endeavour hut Mary out of the throne of England; and were 
not Charles I. and ‘his.son James II. deposed by Protestants? Is it 
not a part of the atalie law of.the kingdom, at this moment, that 
should the sovereign become a Catholic, or marry a Catholic prin- 
cess, he is instantly deposed? Is it not a principle with Orangemen 
to swear allegiance to the king conditionally? And are Catholics 
still to be taunted with the deposing power attributed by bigots to 
the popes, but never allowed them by the church! We are not 
sorry that the charge has been made, because it has given us the op-— 
portunity of rebutting it with facts that are incontestible and over- 
whelming. When the Catholic religion was introduced among Pa- 
gan nations, no alteration was ma in the civi vileges or cus- 
toms of the country, where they were not contrary to faith and mo- 
rals. ‘The system of Catholicism is purely spiritual 
world, therefore it is adapted to every form of civil go 
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ine commission to interfere in the concerns of kit 
ns 3. gal ; 
The martyrologist proceeds to give an account of ‘ Mas 
he Saracens,’ and the death of ‘ Winceslaus, duke of Bohe 
we shall pass over, as containing nothing worthy of remark. 
next subject is ‘ @dalbert, bishop of Prague,’ on which a 
must be allowed to say something. After stating the great virtues 
and endowments of Adalbert, he says, that ‘soon after the decease 
‘of Dithmar (the archbishop,) an assembly was held for the choice 
‘of a successor, which consisted of the clergy of Prague and the 
‘nobility of Bohemia. Adalbert’s character determined the 
‘raise him to the vacant see, which they did on the 19th of F 
‘ary, 983, and imm ly dispatched messengers to Verona, f¢ 
‘desire Otho II. would confirm the election. ‘The emperor granted 
‘the request, ordered Adalbert to repair to court for investiture, 
* gave him the and crosier, and then sent him to the archbishop 
‘of Mentz for consecration. That ceremony was performed on the 
* 29th of June the same year; and he was received at Prague with 
* great demonstrations of public joy.’ From whence Fox takes this 
account we are not told; all is assertion; not a single authority is 
quoted: and we have reason to conclude that it is wholly ground- 
ess. Hitherto, as in the case of St. Boniface, Fox has acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the pope, or bishop of , but now he 
makes an attemptito shift the supremacy to the emperor Otho. 
The emperor was requested to confirm Adalbert’s election, he 
says, on which the monarch sent for the prelate-elect to court for 
investiture, and there giving him the ring and crosier, ordered him 


off to the archbishop of Mentz to be sre tne he tale is very 











plausible, but not quite correct, if we are to be! he Rev. A. But- 

ler, in his life of this saint; and as the latter martyrologist has given 

us authorities for what he has related, it is more reasonable, we 
think, to give credit to a writer who brings forward evidence in sup- 
port of his relation than a man who does owas Butler says, 
Adalbert was chosen by an assembly held a fe s after the death 

of his predecessor, that he endeavoured to p his election, but 
ineffectually, and was consecrated in 983 e archbishop of 
Mentz. Nota word about going to court, : eceiving the ring 

and crosier from the emperor; and it would seem, from Mr. B’s. 
account, that the emperor did not see Adalbert until some years after _ 

he was made bishop. The claim of investiture had not then, t- 
believe, been raised by the temporal sovereigns; and if it had, th 
emperor could not have issued orders for Ai cation to the arch- 
bishop, for that being a purely spiritual act, no temporal authority 
could be exercised to enforce it. The pope, and the pope only could 
grant spiritual jurisdiction, and it is he, by virtue of the authority 
given by Christ to Peter and his successors, that confirms the elec- 
tion of all bishops. In the eleventh century, it is true, the-kings of 
Germany, of France and England, laid claim to the privilege of in- 
vestiture, which is a term used to express the right and the act of 
investing persons with certain powers, both ecclesiastical and civil. 
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ceremony as regarded bishops and abbots was the ¢ 
g and crosier, but as it bore the earance of sin 
V eoneounek by the supreme pontiffs, and resisted b 
s who were remarkable for the sanctity of their lives an 
tness of their conduct. Of these St. Anselm, archbi 
bury, in the time of Wm. Rufus, was a brilliant exa 
Ox nextagapes, that Adalbert ‘ divided the revenue of his 
‘into four parts, according to the directions of the canons extant in 
‘ the fifth century. ‘The first was employed in the building and or- 
§ ents of the church; the second went to the maintenance of the 
7; the third was laid out for the relief of the poor; and the 
-reserved for the.support of himself and family, which was 

always made to include twelve indigent persons, to whom he allow- 
ed daily subsistence.’ Mr. Butler adds, that these twelve poor men 
were A in honour of the apostles, and that the holy prelate employ- 
ed the whole of his own patrimony in alms. ‘ He had in his chamber 
‘a good bed,’ writes Mr. B. ‘ but on which he never lay; taking his 
‘short rest on a sackcloth or on the bare floor. His fasts were 
‘frequent, and his life most austere.’ Hence, then; it is clear, that 
this martyr, honoured by Fox, was a Catholic and not a Protestant 
bishop. ‘The latter prelates are so little inclmed to relinquish the 
comfort of a good bed, that they add to the enjoyment by taking 
bed-fellows besides, and bed-fellows too that would not share lodg- _ 
ings with them if they slept on sackcloth, like the holy Adalbert. 
But we wish particularly to impress upon the mind of the reader, 
especially if he be a Protestant, the admission here made, by Fox 
and his modern editors, that by the canons extant in the fifth cen- 
tury, the revenues given to the church were divided into four parts, 
namely, one to raise and repair places of worship, a second to main- 
tain the les) aes to relieve the poor, and the fourth to support 
the bishop. e wish him also to bear in mind, that while this 
kingdom was Catholic, the church revenues were thus invariably 
appropriated, and oftentimes made to contribute largely to the exi- 
gencies of the stares But is this the ease now? Has the nation bet- 
tered itself by the change introduced at the reformation, so called, 
of the sixteenth cent Who is the individual, not interested in 
the question, that will answer us in the affirmative? In the time of 
“Adalbert, and in all Catholic countries at this period, the clergy are 
fini celibacy, so that their wants are few, and their cares for a 
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amily less. When this country was Catholic, no rates were raised 

eyond the tithe to build and repair churches; none to support the 
poor, nor were ta vied to relieve the indigent clergy and their 
families. ‘The most beautiful fabrics were raised to become temples 
of worship for the living God; alms-houses and hospitals were erect- 
ed for the poor and infirm, and all this without a tax, except the 
tithe levied for the civil establishment of the clergy. But when the 
state began to meddle with religion; when it was thought necessary 
to reform that system of divine | ation which was never to be al- 
tered or stand in need of alteration, what a change has this inter- 
-meddling made in the situation of the country. The revenues here- _ 
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to works of charity and hospitality, were gi 
y ‘corrupt tiers;'and as the practice of good 
elf-denial were laid aside, as superstitious customs, the 
allowed to marry. Till this period a married clergyma 







stic, if such were unfortunately born, were rendered inca 


of inheritance, so strong was public feeling against the abuse of a. 


discipline derived from the apostles, and held sacred by the Catholic 
church. » tet ; 
_ The adversaries of this church, however, as we before observe 
had no taste for restraints of the flesh, but they gave an unbridl 
license to the passions, and secured, as far as they could, the n 
of gratifying them. Laws were passed to allow the reformed clergy 
to marry and legitimate their issue; while, for the support of their 
‘families, the whole of the tithes were given to them, leaving the 
churches and the: poor wholly unprovided for...The impolicy of 
this system soon made its appearance, by the disturbances and dis- 
contents of the indigent, and new laws were passed to levy rates on 
land and trade to maintain the poor and kéep the churches in repair. 
At first these measures bore lightly on the people; and the delusive 
read of Popery, which the interested were continually instilling 





e 





married clergy. The present posture of affairs however, con- 
tributed greatly to open the eyes ef the people, and nothing but the 
most stupid folly could induce the modern editors of Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs to notice so creditable an instance of disinterestedness ‘and 
self-devotion on the part of Adalbert, a Catholic bishop in the tenth 
century, when the conduct of the reformed clergy in the nineteenth 
is the subject of censure and reproach for their selfishness and want 
of attention to the instruction of their flocks, These exciters. of 
‘ hatred and abhorrence of the’(supposed) corruptions and crimes of 
‘ Popery and its professors,’ should have a ne that those who 
live in glass houses ought not to be the first to throw stones: and 
when they undertook the publication of this 
. fact, compounded together for deception, but p 
diffuse ‘among their fellow-believers a knowledge and love of the 
* genuine principles of Christianity,’ they should have cast a viev 
over the present Situation of ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ and hav 
certained whether the corruptions and crimes of her followers’ 
not more enormous-and nh aio ay those they impute to Pop 
While they are extolling Adalbert for dividing 

see into four portions for religious purposes, the public press is daily 
teeming with instances of avariciousness and extortion on the part 
of ‘ Protestant-ascendency.’ Itis a fact undeniable, that the clergy 
_of the establishment are paid better than any other clergy in the 
~ whole world, and less worked. Ir d alone, ‘e the mass of 
the people are Catholic, the 
puted to receive more than the ry, Catholic ar 
the rest of the civilized world. And whi 


ing the woful change that had been made a howe toa 


































nity, and by the laws of the country, the offspring of an ec: 


the public mind, prevented the bulk of the nation from disco- . 
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worth 300,/000/..ptoperti and upwards, thagpeople are saddled vitk 
taxes to maintain the sons and daughters of clergymen in the shape 
of: pensioners and half-pay officers; to keep the poorer clergy from 
going to the workhouse; and to raise churches, when dissenting 
places of worship are erecting by the side of them!! But ee 
all:. In Catholic times, hospitals and charitable foundations were 
established by donations given through motives of piety; now the 
people are called upon, besides paying their poor and church rates, 

to contribute towards national schools, bible schools, societies for 
promoting Christian knowledge, missionary societies and numerous 
other establishments, ostensibly formed for charitable purposes, but 
principally. applied to support idle hangers-on, too lazy to work and 
too proud to beg. 

While we are now writing, a bill is pending in parliament to em- 
power inhabitants of a parish in Ireland to repair the Cathe- 
dral, in consequence of the neglect of the bishop and clergy to do 
so. This fact forms so striking a contrast to that related by Fox of. 
the holy Adalbert, that we feel impelled to record it, as we find it 
given in the public papers.—‘ A bill,’ says the Dublin Evening 
Post, ‘a private bill, issat present before parliament-to enable the 
‘inhabitants of the parish of ‘Templemore, in which the Cathedral 
‘of Derry stands, to raise a sum’ of money for its repair, and to 
* create an economy fund for its future maintenance: we shall, pro- « 
‘bably, never hear a word about the business, for it isa private bill, 
‘and, like other matters of that kind, managed in the snuggest man- 
‘ner by the honourable house; but we happen to have heard some- 

‘ thing about this matter, and a more objectionable job, a more bare- 
‘faced maneuyre of certain dignitaries of the church to shove a bur- 
“den from their own to the.shoulders of the inhabitants of the par- 
‘ish of Templemore, we have never heard of.—Who will believe 
‘it? The Cathedral of Derry is in ruins.—The Cathedral upon - 
‘ whose roof. the cannon were planted against. king James’s army, 
‘is in ruins. The bishop who gets only 20,000/. a-year from this 
* poor diocese has not been within its walls for many-a-year. . The 
‘dean, who, poor fellow, has only 4,000/. a-year, has not performed ‘ 
‘ service in it for two years.. Bishop, dean, and prebendaries, have 
‘ all' forsaken it, and the only memorial of its former splendour, save, 
‘indeed, its dilapidated walls, is a snuff box in possession of the 
‘club of Derry apprentices, formed out of the oak-beam upon which ». 
“the aforesaid cannon was placed. Oh, Derry, Derry, fuit Ilion. 
‘But now for the job, Some good natured citizens, a few years 
* ago, who were proud of their Cathedral, subscribed to the amount 
‘of 2,000/. for its repair; with becoming deference they left the 
‘money in the hands of the bishop, and he, after building up and 
‘ pulling down, with about as much taste as he has shown in the 
‘building of his own many-headed monster at Fahan, determined 
‘at last to put up four wooden pinnacles upon the tower, dashed . 
‘over with sand and gravel to imitate stone; but the winds had 
‘no more respect for his pinnacles than his lordship had for the 









“Cathedral, and down they came one stormy night. The citi- 


‘job by every honourable mind, by every we 
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ens were indignant; the bishop was grand and mighty; and when 
ey demanded.an account, he-abruptly left his palacosgiie shaise 
nd four, and vowed that he would never again patroni the un- 
‘grateful citizens of Derry. He kept-his word; for many years 
’ ever slept in Derry, because his palace stood opposite the 
‘Cathedral, and for years never put his foot within its walls.— 


“But still the Cathedral* became worse and worse, and at last the 







' congregation, dean, chapter, and all, were obliged to leave it, and 


‘to beg permission-to repeat their prayers.in the Presbyterian meet- 
‘ing house. Such has been the condition of the Cathedral of Derry 
‘for the last two years; the Cathedral of a diocese, whose lands are 
“to be numbered in no less than forty-nine parishes, whose rental, 
* if set at full value, would be at least 120,000/. a-year, which gives 
‘a nett income of 20,0002: to its bishop, and contains the greatest 
‘ patronage. of any diocese in’ the. empire. Loud, rein but 
“vain were the applications made. to the bishop and dean; they were 
*‘ wise in their generation, and having eonsulted the statute book, 
* they found that no law could-compel them to spend one. shilling— 


‘as for respect for the church, had not the bishop»sufficiently shown - 


‘ his zeal for it, by giving all the best livings in his diocese. to his 


and nephews—what more could be.expected from him? If 
citizens of Derry wanted a place of worship, they were to pay 


3 


for it; as all solicitation was in vain, the citizens did not think it 
‘necessary to exert themselves, and they accordingly agreed to as- 
‘Sess themselves in an annual sum for ever for the repair of the 
‘church. The corporation did the same—a second subscription 
‘ was raised, but all would not’do. Sir G. Hill was therefore in- 
‘ structed to’ brig a bill into parliament to enable the parish to raise 
“a sum of money upon the faith of the annual assessment of the 
‘ parish, and the subscription of the corporation; and, after a great 
‘deal of difficulty, he persuaded'the dean, with the goncurrence of 
‘the bishop, to saddle his successor,in-the deanery with an annual 
‘ contribution of five hundred pounds for the future repairs of the 
‘Cathedral. Now this is a rank job—it is felt to be a job by the 
‘citizens of Derry, and it will, when known, be stigmatized as a 
eisbe of the church,’ 

Now, reader, taking leave of these. wooden pinnacles, turn’ your 
eyes to those beautiful and grand specimens of taste and’architecture, 
still standing a8 monuments of the skill and devotion, of our dnces- 


tors, and then look at the paltry erections now going on under the 


name of churches. In the one you see sublimity and grandeur of 
design; in the other a parsimony of executio t flashes conviction 
of the superiority of the dark ages over these enlightened days, at 
least in the science of ecclesiastical architecture; and when we take 
into consideration that the churches raised by the Catholics were 
done without a single act of parliament or the least compulsory tax 
upon the people, save and except the tithe, while nothing can be 
done in these days without the force of parliament and the aid of 
the tax-gatherer, it must be acknowledged .the position of the two 
periods will not bear a contrast. nape. 4 ris s 
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- But we must return from this digression to the martyrologist. — 
Adair i ropresentd ste ‘most amiable of characters, and. the 
people over whom he was placed the most depraved. Unable to 
recover them from their state. of impiety, ‘he determined,’ we are 
told by, Fox, ‘ to consult the pope, and made a journey to Rome’ 
for that purpose., Hence it is incontestablé that Adalbert was what 
our modern editors call a Papist, and. John Fox,' ‘a godly martyr,’ 
and that the pope was at this time the head of the church; for we » 
are further told by John Fox, that the-pope advised Adalbert to give 
up his bishopric, that the archbishop of Mentz applied to the pope 
to send him back to it, that he was sent back by the pope with 
leave to retire again if he found the people: still‘incorrigible, that | 
finding them ‘as bad as ever, he left his bishopric and directed his 
attention to the conversion of the Poles, that the archbishop.of Mentz 
applied to the pope a second time, and Adalbert was commanded to 
return. The people were obstinately bent on opposing his admo- 
nitions, and going to preach the faith at Dantzic, he met with death 
on the 23d. of April, 997, being stabbed with lances. With this. 
acknowledgement of the supremacy of the pope in the tenth century, 


_ Fox closes his third book.. The. next introduces us to most im- 


portant subjects; we therefore give it a distinct head. >} 
t ‘ . : * We 


—. . BOOK IV. 
. - : “ - ” a < 
*PERSECUTIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, FROM THE ELEVENTH ~ 
; ‘TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.’ © . 


Tux first section of this book is distinguished by a sub-head, en- 
titled, ‘ Persecutionsin the eleventh century,’ and commences, with 
an ‘account of archbishop Alphage, who filled the see of Canter- 
bury from 1006 to 1012. This prelate, according to Fox’s, account, 
was a stanch Catholic, and.a monk. ‘He: was also a man of? the 
most exemplary piety and abstemious habits. ‘'The see of Win- 
‘chester,’ writes Fox, ‘ being vacant by the death of Ethelwold, a 
‘ dispute arose respecting a successor to that bishopric. ‘The clergy 
* had been driven out of the cathedral for their scandalous lives, but 
‘ were admitted again by king Ethelred, upon certain terms of refor- 
‘mation., The monks,.who had been introduced upon their expul- 
‘sion, looked upon themselves as the chapter of that church; and 
‘hence arose a violent contest between them and the clergy who 
* had been. re-admitted, ; bout the election of a bishop; while both. 
‘ parties were vigorously determined upon supporting their own man. 






 * This dispute at last ran so high, that Dunstan, archbishop of Can- 


‘terbury, as primate’ of all England, was obliged to interpose, and 


the consecrated Alphage to the vaeant bishopric, to the general 


* satisfaction of all concerned in the election. The behaviour of 


.* Alphage was a proof of his being equal.to the dignity of his voca- 


‘tion. Piety flourished in his diocese; unity was established among 
* his clergy and people; and the conduct of. the church of Winches- 
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‘ter'made the bishop the admiration of the whole kingdom. Dun- 
* stan had an extraordinary veneration Iphage,' and when at the 
‘point of death, made it his.ardent request to God, that he might 


‘though not till about.eighteen-years after Dunstan’s death. In the 
‘course of that period, the metropolitan church was governed by 
‘three successive prelates; the-last of whom was Alfric; upon whose 
‘decease, in 1006, Alphage was raised ‘to the see of Canterbury. 
‘ The people belonging to the diocese of Winchester were too sen- 
‘sible of the loss they sustained by his translation, not to regret his 
“removal to Canterbury. Soon after he was made archbishop, he 
- went to Rome, and received the pall from pope John XVIII.’ 
That this prelate was a Catholic, or, as the modern editors of 


5 thoogh him in thesee of Canterbury; which accordingly happened, 


to Rome to receive the pall from pope John XVIII. ave no 

account here of his being sent to court for investiture, and receiving 

the .ring and crosier from 1 

primacy of the. English ‘church, Elphege, as he is named by Catholic 

writers, goes to Rome and receives his commission from the pope, 
sequently this ‘ godly martyr’ admitted the supremacy: of the 


Fox would say, ‘a Papist,’ admits of no doubt, We went: 


of St. Peter, as did also the whole nation. Fox amuses:his . 


swith a supposed dispute about a’ successor to the see of 
Winchester, on the death of Ethelwold; we have consulted: the Rev. 
A.,Butler’s martyrology; and that ‘very learned work, Dr.’Milner’s 
History of Winchester, in neither of which do we find the least 
mention of such a contest; it is therefore to be placed among the 
many fables to» be found in this work of delusion and falsehood. 
That. there were scandals existing at this period among the clergy, 
cannot be denied, and among other. offences, some of: the secular 
priests had taken to themselves wives, in violation of the canons, for 
which they were expelled the churches by ‘St. Dunstan, and St. 
_ Ethelwold, the predecessor of Elphege, following the example of 
the holy primate, ejected the secular canons from his Cathedral at 
Winchester, and placed monks in their stead. As the attempts.on 
the part of good prelates to restore discipline and ‘preserve morals 


have become the subject of virulence and ‘abuse with many of -qur— 


Protestant. historians, and particularly of that popular writer, Mr. 
* Hume, it may not be amiss to enter briefly into the subject, as oc- 
easion may offer in the course of our review, to make references to 
‘this period. That the discipline of the primitive ages enjoined con- 
tinency to the clergy is proved to demonstration by. the numerous 
canons, in those ages of pure Christianity, against the marriage of 
bishops, priests, and deacons. ‘St. Jerom,; an unimpeachable witness 
"in the fourth, age, ‘testifies that in the three great patriarchates of 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, no individuals were admitted into 
_the ecclesiastical state but such as voluntarily embraced a life of celi- 
-bacy, or were mutually and freely separated from their wives. So 
when this country received the’ faith of the gospel in. the time of 
pope Gregory the great, the same discipline was introduced by St. 
Augustin, by whose apostolical ‘exertions the light of: truth was 







the, king, but on his appointment to the | 
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enkindled in this island. The constant inroads made-by the Danes 
upon our ancestors occasioned great disorders, and the excesses of 
the lower orders of the clergy were a source of scandal to the nation. 
The. bishops exhorted and reproved in vain, and strong measures 
were absolutely necessary to reduce men to a sense of their duty, 
who were grown callous through the force of bad habits. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 944, a. synod of bishops, abbots, and nobles was 
convened, in which, by the joint concurrence of the civil powers, it 
was decreed, ‘ That all clergymen in higher orders shall lead a 
‘chaste life, conformable to the character.they bear, under the pen- 


‘alty of forfeiting their temporalities, and being deprived of Christian 


‘ burial, if they die im penitent.’ By many writers this decree has- 
been looked upon as an act of tyranny, and there are many persons 


- now, though they exclaim against the burden of paying ‘tithes, that . 


think. it hard the clergy should not be allowed to marry. ‘The ex- 
perience of eighteen hundred years:on the part of the Catholic 
church, and that of three centuries on the side of the reformists, will 
suffice, we think, to convince any reasonable mind of the vast ad- 
vantages obtained ‘by the former over the latter. And what degree 
of harshness or. oppression can be substantiated in the above decree? 
No person is.compelled to enter into ecclesiastical orders, and on — 
doing so they do it with a full knowledge of the engagements they 
enter into; the act’ therefore being voluntary on.their part, there can 
be neither injustice nor tyranny on the part of the church for main- 
taining that ‘state of discipline which is necessary to make’ her 
ministers respected and their morals unblemished. ‘The Saxon king 
Edgar, on occasion of these disorders, thus addressed an assembly 


. of prelates convened to remedy the scandal. . ‘ These sacred foun- 


‘dations,’» says he, ‘ we now see sacrilegiously wasted, by dissolute 
‘churchmen upon their dogs, their birds, and their concubines.’ In. 
‘vain have you expostulated, exhorted, rebuked. The houses of the 
‘ clergy are become the seats of riot ahd intemperance, the resort of 
‘libertines, of singers, and buffoons. The people murmur, all good 
‘men are scandalized. The evil increases, efficacious remedies must 
‘be applied. The sword of St. Peter is in your hands, I wield that 
‘of Constantine. The spiritual power is yours, the civil miné. 
‘The joint exertions of both is necessary to suppress the present 


. ‘insults offered to religion, to banish vice, and to purify the polluted 


‘altar of God. Unclean intruders: have: taken possession of the 
‘sanctuary; it is time they should be compelled to quit their coneu- 
“bines or their livings. Too long have they bid defiance to the laws 
‘and all lawful aitEOty. ‘But still let justice be tempered with 
‘humanity; -let us give encouragement to repentance; -we offer them 
‘the choice either to submit to the chaste and ancient discipline of 
% the church, or to relinquish their ecclesiastical possessions.’ These 
sentiments, worthy a Christian king, were delivered about the year 
969, and we find the effect produced by them in the statement of 
John Fox, who-says, that through ‘the’ exertions and behaviour of 
Elphege, ‘ piety flourished in his diocess, unity was established 
‘among his clergy and people, and the conduct of the church of 
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Such reforms as these, governed by the spirit of true relig 
justice, are sure to lead to the samé results, namely, the happiness °* 
and improvement of the people of every rank and condition; but the 
measures pursued by those who called themselvés reformers, in the .° 
sixteenth century, originated in the worst passions of human’ nature, 
and have consequently been attended with the greatest evils that can - 
possibly afflict mankind, as ‘we shall have occasion ‘to show in the. 
progreswofiodr leboursw! a 96. ifs We” be eee ale pe ee, Be 
_ _ Fox next proceeds to detail the events which led to the martyrdom b 
of Elphege by the Danes, in which: the holy prelate showed the 
greatest devotion to the interests of his people, and the utmost disre- 
gard for his own fate. After being translated to the see of Canter+ 
bury, having filled the episcopal chair, of Winchester sense 
years, the Danes laid siege to the former-city, and took, possession ° 
of it. Fox, in his» narrative, says, these barbarians took the place 
by storm,.and destroyed all that came in their way; that‘the monks 
endeavoured to detain the bishop in the church, but he broke from ~ 
them, and ran into’ the midst of the danger; that the Danes seized 
him, and obliged him to remain till the church was. burned and the 
monks massacred; and then, he continues, they ‘ decimated all the 
‘ inhabitants, both ecclesiastics and laymen, leaving only every tenth ° 
‘ person alive: so that they put 7,236 persons to death, and left only 
‘ four monks and 800 ‘laymen alive.’ We notice this statement to — 
show what little reliance can be placed upon the details of this mar- 
tyrologist, ‘and the contempt he has for the understandings of his 
readers. How could he come with'such exactness at the population ° 
of this city, in the eléventh century, as to know the precise number,’ 
to a single individual, that suffered in this decimation, especially as 
it took plate, according to’ his own account, after an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the people, and a total massacre of the monks? Will ° 
any man of common sense believe it possible for Fox to become 
acquainted with: such particulars at such a distant period? Does it 
not carry every appearance of fiction, and’ prove’ how: careful the’ 
reader. ought to be m crediting . the statements made by him, when , 
given with such pretended minuteness? Were any man to attempt, . 
at this day, to enumerate to a single life, the loss of killed and wound-. ~ 
ed in storming a‘besieged town, would he be believed? Would he 
not be.taken for.an impudent asserter, and laughed at or kicked ‘for . 
his impudence? “We think such would be his fate with every 
rational man, and such should be the treatment rds the author, # 
and‘ editors of the Book of Martyrs. mI ol. ee 
’ To afford our readers the opportunity of contrasting the account _ 
of this martyr’s death, as given by Catholic writers, with that related ~ 
by Fox, we here extract a passage from Butler’s Saints’ Lives, 
relative\to this event. ‘During the siege,’ Mr. B. writes, ‘he 
‘ often sent out to the enemies to desire them to spare his innocent 
«sheep, whom he endeavoured: to animate against the worst that 
: dull, happen. ' And having prepared them, by his zealous exhor- 
‘ tations, rather to suffer the utmost than renounce their faith, he 
Vou. I— 
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‘gave them the blessed eucharist, and recommended them to: the F 


‘divine protection. Whilst he was thus employed in assisting and 


encouraging “his people, ‘Canterbury was taken by storm. The 


‘infidels, on entering the city, made a dreadful slaughter of all that 


' £ came int their way, without distinction of sex or age. ‘The holy 


* prelate was no sooner apprised of the barbarity of the enemy, but 


‘breaking from. the monks, who would have detained him in the ~ 


‘church, where they thought he might be safe, he pressed through 


* the Danish troops, and made his. way to the place of slaughter.’ 


Dr. Milner, in his History of Winchester, says, ‘ He was seen to 
“rush between the murderers and their helpless victims, crying out 
‘to the former: ‘If you are men, spare‘at least the innocent.and the 


© unresisting; or, if‘ you want a victim, turn your swords upon me; 


rs 


.*it is I who have so often reproached you with your crimes, who 


‘ have supported and redeemed the prisoners whom you have made, 
‘and have deprived’ you of many of your soldiers, by converting 


% them to Christianity.”” ‘The person and the merit of St. Elphege . 
‘were well known to the Danes; having béen sent upon different . 


‘embassies to them, and rendered them many charitable offices. 
‘Hence they did not dare to strike him, but satisfied themselves 
‘ with seizing upon him, and committing him to close custody, in- 
‘tending to extort an enormous sum for his ransom. During his 
‘ confinement of ‘seven ‘months,:these Pagans, being alarmed at an 
7 epidemical distemper which afflicted them, were upon the point of 
‘releasing him, without any ransom. At length, however, their 
‘avarice prevailing, they sent for him.to Greenwich, where their 


‘ fleet then lay, and put the question finally to him, whether he was — 


‘ prepared to pay the 3,000 marks of gold, which they had imposed 


‘as his fines. His answer was, that all the money which he could ° 


‘command, had been spent upon the poor; and that if he had more, 
‘it would be»their property; in a word, that he had no gold to be- 


‘stow upon those, in whose presence he stood, except that of. true’ 


‘wisdom, which consisted in the knowledge of the living God. ‘Be- 
‘ing provoked at this answer, they beat him to the ground, and 
‘ began to overwhelm him with stones, and the horns of slaughtered 
‘oxen; whilst he, raising up his eyes to heaven, thus addressed 


‘himself to his divine Master: O good Shepherd, do thou watch . 

‘over the children of thy church, whom, with my last breath, I re- ~ 
_* commend to thee. Our saint having pronounced this prayer, and 
‘continuing to ot a Dane, by name Thrun, whom he had the 


‘ day before baptized, moved by a cruel kind of pity, struck him on 
‘ the head, with his battle axe, and completed his martyrdom.’ Hére 


we see these two Catholic-writers confining themselves to general ° 


facts, which do not admit of dispute, and such should be the rule of 


_ every author who is desirous to narrate the truth and nothing but 


_ the truth. 


‘glowing description. He was a prodigy in learning, oe in his - 
. . <4 a, - 


re : e Fit: & 
; The last martyr recorded: by Fox, in this book, to whom Catholi- 
cism can lay claim, is Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow. The character 
given of this holy prelate, by. the martyrologist, is of the most 
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disposition, austere in his devotions,-and fixed in ‘embracing the 
ecclesiastical state. On being admitted to holy onde the then 
bishop of Cracow made him a canon of his Cathedral. © «In. this, 
‘capacity,’ says Fox, ‘he lived in a most*exemplary manner, and 
‘performed his duties with unremitting assiduity.? His, virtues 
charmed the bishop, and he would fain have resigned his bishopri¢é — 
in favour of Stanislaus, on account of his great age, but the latter 
refused to accept of it on account of his want of:years. The bishdp, 
howéver, died in 1071, and:all concerned selected Stanislaus for his 
successor, but he still refused, for the. reason-before stated. * At 
‘length,’ continues Fox, ‘the king, clergy, and nobility unanimously 
‘joined ‘in writing to pope Alexander II. who, at their entreaty, sent 
‘an express order that Stanislaus should accept the bisho} D ric. He 
‘then obeyed, and exerted himself to the utmost in improving. his 
‘flock. He was equally’careful with respect both to ¢. erg 

‘laity, kept a list of all the poor in his diocese, and, by feeding 
‘the hungry, clothing the naked, and administering remedies to the 
‘sick, he proved himself not only the godly pastor, but the physi- 






~* cian and benefactor of the people.’ Here-then it is clear that this 


“ apist,’ as the editors of Fox 'would call him, that is, a 
Catholic, according to the right sense of his creed. He is explici 

stated as yielding to the commands of the pope, therefore he must , 
have allowed the authority and supremacy of the pope, and so must 





‘ godly pastor,’ thi lem ea and benefactor of the people,’ ‘was 


' the king and clergy and nobility of Poland, by making their appli- 


cation to Alexander II. to enforce their election. Thus it is manifest 
the supremacy of the pope was received with the light of Chris- 
tianity, which would not have been the case had*there not been 
divine authority for it. Fox next proceeds to detail the martyrdom 
of the saint, which arose from his courageous opposition to the un- 
bridled lusts and brutish extravagancies of the then king of Poland, 
Boleslas II. ‘This monarch, it appears, was an archetype of our 
Henry VIII. who murdered the pious bishop Fisher, for adhering to | 
the same spiritual supremacy that Stanislaus acknowledged, and who 
refused to sanction Henry’s enormities as Stanislaus reprobated the 
eruelties of Boleslas. Why Fox sliould make a distinction between 
such characters; either ‘in the case of the monarchs or the prelates, 
is irreconcilable to common sense; yet so it is, and the modern 
editors of his book are busily employed in circulating this mass of 
delusion and inconsistency, in order, they say, to diffuse * among 

; e genuine prin- 

‘ ciples of Christianity!!’ Precious principles of Christianity must - 
they be that require falsehood and deceit for their support. But to. 
return to Stanislaus. After several unsuccessful attempts to bring 
the king to a sense of his duty to himself and to his people, Stanis-., 
laus excommunicated the monarch, and forbad him to be received — 







»into the church during divine service. Boleslas in his rage des- 


ed some of his servants to get rid of the bishop, but they were 







‘awed by his yenerable aspect, on which the king plunged his dagger 
mto the saint’s heart at the foot of the altar, where the martyr was 
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at his devotions. This happened in 1079. We cannot quit this 
account without calling the attention of the reader to’ the amiable 
self-devotion and charity exhibited in the conduct of these two 
Catholic bishops, and the general course of life of the reformed (as 
they are called) bishops and*ministers under _ ¢ Protestant-ascen- 


’ 


**dency.’ . . * 
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%, PERSECUTIONS OF THE WALDENSES IN FRANCE. 
We are now arrived at a very important period of our review, and 
we beg the reader’s most earnest attention to the subjects that may 

come before him.’ Hitherto the martyrs recorded by Fox have been 
_' Catholics, renowned for their ‘exemplary’devotion and sincere piety; 
practising every act of charity, and believing in one system of faith, 
derived from thé» apostles, and carried by their. successors into 
‘all nations. The whole of Europe had at.this time’ received the » 
Catholic faith, and in every ¢ountry a regular hierarchy had been 
established, over each of which the pope held the spiritual.supre- 
~macy,.as head of the’whole, by divine appointment. In the préced- 
ing pages, we have seen how heresy rose up in tlie churches of Asia 

_ and Africa, and as every error became known, was condemned by 
the pastors of the church, in which condemnation Fox.has joined 
most cordially; we have seen that the broachers and adherents of the 
erroneous doctrines, invariably had recourse to the civil sword, when 
foiled in argument, and now it was that the eastern countries. were 
nearly subdued by the sword of Mahometanism. for their impiety 
and presumption. ‘With the exception of the note introduced by 
the modern editors of Fox to the life of St. Boniface, we have no ° 
intimation whatever of any error having crept into the church of 

, Christ, nor could such be the case, since Christ» had promised 
that Ais church should never err, but. that the Spirit) of Truth 
should abide with her even to the end of the world. Now, unless 
-we could rely upon this promise of Christ, and who shall we believe 
before God himself? would it not be. more consistent to renounce 
‘Christianity at! once, than to be,so beset with folly.as to give eredit 
to the notions of this pretender to inspiration, than to that, railer 
‘against what is called Popery, without examining what claim they 
have to be believed in preference to the whole church of Christ? 
Without some rule for our guide, it is impossible wé’ean go right, 
and we have before us the rule which was followed by the succes- 

., Sors of the apostles, and by every church after the seal of truth was 
imparted to the people. But, in contradiction of this rule, in the 

. » very face of history, and without a single tittle of evidence, we are 
now assured by Fox, that the system of faith which had civilized 
the Pagan world, was become infected with error and superstition.. 
Here are his words, sensible reader, and we beg your particular 
“/attention to them. ‘Before this time. (he writes) the chureh 
_ ‘Christ wasitainted with many of the errors of popery, and super- 
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*stition began to predominate; but a few, who perceived the perni- 
‘cious tendency of such errors, determined to:show the light of the 
‘ gospel in its real purity, and to ‘disperse those clouds which artful 
“‘priests had raised about it, in order ¢o delude the people. ‘The 
* principal of these worthies was Berengarius, who, about the year 
‘1000, boldly preached gospel truths according to their primitive 
_‘ purity. Many, from conviction, went over to his doctrine, and 
“ were, on that account, called Berengarians. Berengarits was suc- 
‘ceeded by Peter Bruis, who preached at Toulouse, wnder the pro- 


‘tection of an earl, named Hildephonsus; and the whole tenets Ue 


the reformers, with the reasons of their separation from the.chu 
‘ of Rome, were published in a book written by Bruis, under the title 
‘of Anti-Curist.’ In the year 1140, the number of the reformed 
‘was very great, and the probability of their increasing alarmed 
‘the pope, who wrote to ‘several’ princes’ to banish them their do- 
‘minions, and employed many learned men fo write against them. 
‘In 1147, Henry of Toulouse, being deemed their most, eminent 
~ preacher, they were called Henricians, and as they would not admit 
- of any proofs relative to religion but what could be deduced from 
‘the scriptures themselves, the popish party gave them the name of 
* Apostolics. Peter Waldo, ‘or Valdo, a native of Lyons, at this 
‘time ybecame a@ strenuous opposer of popery; and from him. the 
‘reformed received the appellation of Waldoy, or Waldenses. ‘Wal- 
‘do was a man eminent for his learning and benevolence; and his 
. ‘doctrines were adopted by multitudes. ‘The bishop of Lyons, taking 


‘umbrage “at the freedom with which he treated the pope and ~ 


* Romish clergy, sent to admonish him to refrain in future from such 
-‘ discourses; but Waldo answered, ‘‘'That he could not be silent in 
‘ a cause of such importance as the salvation of men’s souls; wherein 
_ *he must obey God rather than man.””’ 
'. Such is the introduction made by Fox, on changing his tone re- 
specting the subject of religion; let us now examine his statements 
by the test of history. We have shown the impossibility of: the 
_ smallest dégree of error ‘in points of faith creeping into the church 
of Christ, though Fox blasphemously asserts that it’ was tainted with 
many corruptions; but we do not mean to deny that. there were 
artful priests, who sought to delude and lead others into error. 
"Among these we have seen Arius and his abettors, both bishops and 
priests, condemned by Fox himself, Novatus, Eutyches, Nestorius, 
and a swarm of heretics, who ‘were imme tely detected and de- 
nounced by the guardians of the true faith as soon as their novelties 
‘ began to be made public. ‘The same was the case with 
who is named by John Fox as the principal among 


Berengarius, 


‘ their primitive purity.’ ‘This ‘ worthy,’ this gospel preacher, was 
honoured ‘with the Catholic priesthood, and nominated archdeacon 
of Angers, in France, by Hubert of Vendome, bishop of the see, 
about the year 1039. He first broached errors against marriage and 
infant baptism, about the year 1047, but soon corrected himself. He 
gan:to teach his novelty respecting the real presence ‘of. our 









“the worthies,’ 
who, “about the year 1000, ‘ preached gospel truths» according to— 
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Saviour in the blessed eucharist, about fifty years after the period 
stated by Fox, and as soon ds he had declared himself, his own 
schoolfellow, Adelman, bishop of Brescia, warned him that he stood 
in opposition to the sense of the whole Catholic church. Here then 
we have a man placing his own individual opinion against the general _ 
conviction of the whole Christian world; and is there a being simple 
enough'to believe that Berengarius knew better than the whole of 
mankind put together, and-that he only was in possessiow of ‘the 
~ . truth? To entertain such an idea would be madness, and yet here 
A ae a set of men putting forth such folly, in order to diffuse, they say, 
among -‘ their fellow-believers (must not those who believe with 
‘them be fellow-fanatics?) a knowledge and ‘love of the genuine 
‘ principles of Christianity.’ A very rational idea of Christianity 
truly! ate HRS 
eats in his learned and acute History of the Variations of 
the Protestant Churches, says, that Berengarius was not only re- 
proached by Adelman, but that all the authors of that age upbraided 
him with impugning the faith of the whole universe, and conse- 
quently the notions he taught must be as downright heresy as the 
otions of Arius, and others, stigmatized as such in this Book of. 
Hat, ’ For we wish the reader to bear in mind, that heresy, as 
defined by Dr. Johnson, is, ‘an opinion of private men different 
‘from that of the Catholic and orthodox church;’ and*a heretic, 
according to the same authority, is, ‘one who propagates. his pri- 
‘vate opinions in opposition to the Catholic church.’ By, these, 
definitions it is evident that Berengarius was a heretic, and: his 
notions ‘heresy, because he was but a private individual opposing the 
Catholic church, and his opinions were meet only by a few private 
men. Fox, in his account of the persecutions of the Catholics by 
, the Arians, and of the martyrdom of pot Martin, allows the right 
and authority of ‘councils ‘to define matters of faith; now, if* the | 
popes and bishops possessed rightly that power in time of persecu- 
tion, they could not be divested of it in time of peace; the power 
vested in the guardians of faith in the fourth and seventh, must also 
be vested in.them in the eleventh and nineteenth centuries; and we 
see them exercising this right with the same forbearance and cle- 
mency towards Berengarius, though the civil authorities were then* 


Catholic, as when the temporal power was in the hands of heretics, . 


and Catholics were the objects of persecution. This is a fact which 
cannot be too often repeated, since it is little known to the Protes- 
tant community, it having been the object of the writers of that 
‘party to suppress and misrepresent every circumstance that. might 
tend to elicit the truth of history, and bear in favour of that’ faith 
which is.immutable and can’never change. The proceedings against 
Berengarius we find-so clearly detailed by the Rev. Alban Butler, 
in a note to his life of St. Leo IX., and the authorities he has pro- 






duced so numerous anc conclusive, that we uld be guilty,of a 
dereliction of our duty to the public were’ o lay before them 
‘the account of this judicious and accurate pein A") 
« «The news, of this heresy,’ says Mr. B. ‘no sooner reac 
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‘ Rome, but St. Leo IX. condemned it in a council which he held in 
' *that city after Easter, in 1050. But as Berengarius could not be 
‘heard in person, the pope ordered another council to meet at Ver- 
‘ celli three months after, at which the heresiarch was summoned to 
‘appear. He was soon informed of the condemnation of his error 
‘at Rome, and immediately repaired into Normandy to ‘the young 
‘duke William the bastard. Jn a conference before that prince at 
“Brione, he and a cleric, who was his scholar, and on whom he ~ 
* much relied in disputation, were reduced to silence by the Catholic — . 
- * theologians, and revoked their errors.. But Berengarius insolently — — 
‘ renewed them at Chartres, whither he withdrew, as we are inform-) 
‘ed by Durand, abbot of ‘Troarn, (1. de Corpore Domini, p..437, 
‘See also Mabillon, Acta Bened. n. 16. et Anal. 1. 59. n. 74.) St. - 
‘Leo IX. opened the council at Vercelli, in September, at which 
‘ Berengarius did not appear, but only two ecclesiastics in his name, 
‘who were silenced in the disputation: the doctrine which they 
maintained was condemned, and the book of John Scrotus Erigena 
* [from which he took his errors] thrown into the flames. In Octo- 
“ber, the same year, 1050, a council at Paris, in presence of king 
‘ Henry, unanimously condemned Berengarius and his accomplice 
“and the king deprived him of the revenue of his benefice. In 1034, 
‘ Victor II. having succeeded the holy pope Leo IX. held immediat 
_ *a council at Florence, in which he confirmed all the decrees of his » ; 
- ‘predecessor. He caused another to be assembled the same year at % s 
‘Tours by his legates, Hildebrand and cardinal Gerard, in ‘which 
‘ Berengarius made his appearance according to summons. He at 
‘ first began to vindicate his error, but at length solemnly retracted it, 
‘and bound himself by oat. _to maintain with the Catholic church, 
,‘ the faith of the real presence in the blessed eucharist. This retrac- - 
‘ tion he signed with his own hand, and thereupon was-received by 
‘ the legates to the communion of the church. . (Lanfranc. p. 234. 
_ ‘Anonym. de multiplic, condemn. Bereng. p. 361. Guitm. I..3, t. 
‘18. Bibl. Patr. p..462. Mabillon, &c.) Yet the perfidious wretch, 
© soon after he was come from the council, made a jest of his oath, 
‘and continued secretly to teach his heresy. To shut’every, door 
‘against it, Maurillus, archbishop of Rouen, made an excellent: 
‘ confession of the Catholic faith, which he obliged all to subscribe: 
‘in which many.other prelates imitated him. (See Mabillon, Act. 
‘t. 9. p. 226, et Annal, t. 2. p. 460, &c.) Eusebius Bruno, bishop 
‘ of Angers, in his letter to Berengarius, mentions a second council 
‘held at Tours against him. ‘After the death of pope Stephen, who 
‘had succeeded Victor, Nicholas I]assembled at Rome, in 1059, a 
‘ council of one hundred and thirteen bishops, at which Berengarius 
* was present, signed the Catholic confession of faith on this mystery 
‘ presented him by the council, and having kindled himself a fire in 
‘ the midst of the assembly, threw into it the books which contained 
‘his heresy» ‘The pope sent copies of his recantation to all places 
where his error ised a disturbance, and admitted him to 
‘ communion. ss, the author bei eturned into France, 
lapsed into h ge see of Rome, 
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‘and the holy pope Leo IX. Alexander II. wrote him a tender 
‘letter, exhorting him to enter in’ mself, and no longer scanda~ 
‘lize the church. Eusebius Bruno, bishop of Angers, forme is 
‘ scholar, and afterwards his friend and protector, lid the sa Ine 
‘1076, Gerard, cardinal bishop of Ostia, presided in a council a 

‘ Poictiers against his errors. Maurillus, archbisho of Rouen, had 
‘condemned them in a council at Rouen, in 1063. abillon, Ana- 





‘lect. p, 224, 227, and 514.) Hildebrand having succe e 
‘ander II. under the name of Gregory VII. called Berengarius-to- 
©Rome in 1078, and in a council there: obliged him to give ina 
Catholic confession of faith. The bishops of Pisa and Padua 
. “thinking aftérward that he had not sufficiently ex coe the mys- 
“tery of transubstantiation, and his* former relapses having given 
‘reason to suspect his: sincerity, the pope detained him a year at. 
‘ Rome, till another council should be held. This met in February, - 
*1079,-and was composed of two hundred and fifty bishops. In it 
‘ Berengarius declared his firm faith that the bread and wine are « 
‘ substantially changed into the body and blood of Christ, and pros- 
‘ trating himself, confessed that he had till then erred on the mystery 
‘ of the eucharist. (See Martenne, Anecdot. t. i. p. 109.) After so 
‘solemn a declaration of his repentance he returned to the vomit 
n he arrived in France. Then it was that Lanfranc, who ‘had 
‘been nine years bishop of Canterbury, in 1079, wrote his excellent 
‘ confutation of this heresy, in which he mentions the pontificate of 
‘Gregory VII. and the last council at Rome, in 1079. From which,’ 
‘and other cireumstances, dom Clemencez demonstrates that he 
‘could not have published this work whilst he was abbot at:Caen, 
‘as Mabillon and Fleury imagined. out the same time Guit- 
‘ mund, afterward bishop of Aversa, near 
‘ frane, published also a learned book on the body of Christ, against 
‘Berengarius. Alger, a,priest and stilastic at Liege, afterwards a 
- *monk of Cluni, who died in 1130, wrote also an incomparable 
‘book on the same subject, by the reading of which Erasmus says 
‘his faith of the truth of that great’mystery, of which he never 
‘doubted, was. much confirmed, .and strongly recomme: dso all 
‘modern Sacramentarians the perusal of these three treatises, pre- 
‘ferably ‘to all the polemic writers of his age. Durand, monk of 
‘Fecam, afterwards abbot of ‘Troarn, about the year 1060, likewise 
‘ wrote on the body of our Lord, against Berengarius, which book 
‘1s published by D’Archery, in an appendix to the works of Lan- 


‘ franc. 









“ t 
‘ These treatises of Lanfranc and Guitmund doubtless contributed as 


‘to open the eyes of Berengarius, who never pretended to make any 
‘reply to either of them, and whose sincere reperitance for the eight: 
‘last years of his life is attested by irrefragable authorities of the’ 
‘same age, as by Clarius the monk, who died ten years after him, 
‘and almost in his neighbourhood. (Spicileg. t. ii. p. 747.) Richard 
‘ of Poictiers, a monk of Cluni, (Ap. Mar J 

‘p.-1168.) The Chronicle of Tours, (Ap. I 
“and others. These eight years he spent 
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Naples, a scholar of Lan- , 
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«manual labour, yu isle of St. Cosmas, below the city, then be- 
‘longing to the abbey of Mat noutier, where he died in 1088. Wil- 









; | question his repen- 
Eccles. t. ii. p. 635.) re carries his pre- 


rs. If it amounted to three hundred, this might seem 





ot a single person of note is mentioned among 
‘them. Cave says, his adversaries were only the monks. But 
“Hugh, bishop of Langres, Theoduin of Liege, Eusebius Bruno of 
‘Angers, the ‘two scholastics of Liege, Gossechin and -Adelman, 
’ ‘many of the bishops who condemned hin, and others who confuted 
‘his error, where not of the'monastic order. Never was any heresy 
‘ more universally condemned over the whole church. The unhappy 


‘ (Martenne, loc. cit. p. 111, &c.) and of perfidy ‘from his thr 
‘ solemn retractations falsified by him, viz.in the Roman council | 
‘ pope Nicholas II. (Cone. t. ix. p. 1101.) and in those of St. Gre- 
‘gory VII. in 1078 and 1079; not to mention that which he made 
‘ before William the bastard, duke of Normandy. From the frag- 
‘ ments and letters of this heresiarch which have. reached us, it 


_ appears that his style was dry, harsh, full of obscure laconisms, no 
‘ways equal to the reputation ich he bore of an able grammarian, 
of t 


‘author is convicted from his writings of notorious sh 



















for to that of the good writers same age, Lanfranc, ee 
«St. Anselm, &c. His manner of writing is altogether sophistical, 

‘very opposite to the simplicity with which the Christian religion. 
‘was preached by the apostles. . We have extant the excellent 






many, who entered the lists against him; Hugh, bishop 
res, Theoduin, bishop of Liege, Eusebius Bruno, bishop of 
‘ Angers, (who had been some time his protector,) Lanfranc, Adel- 
‘ man, scholastic of Liege, afterward bishop of Brescia, Guitmund,. 
‘ monk of the cross of St: Leufroi, afterward bishop of Aversa, B. 
‘ Maurillus, archbishop of Rouen, Bruno, afterward bishop of Segni, 


‘ Durand, abbot of Troarn in Normandy, B. Wholphelm, abbot of . 


‘ Brunvilliers, near Cologn, Ruthard, monk of Corwei, afterward 
‘ abbot of Hersfield; Geoffery of Vendome, whose first writing was 
‘a treatise on ‘the’ body of our Lord; St. Anastasius, monk of St. 
‘ Michael,, afterward of Cluni, Jotsald, monk of Cluni, ‘Albert, 
‘monk of mount Cassino, Ascelin, monk of Bec, Gosechin, scholas- 
‘tic of Liege, an anonymous author published by Chifflet, &c. See 
‘the History of Berengarius, wrote by Francis le Roye, ‘professor 

ir 656: and by Mabillon in his Anacleta, 


“in laws at Angers, in 
is Acta Bened. t. ix. Fleury, Histor. 
>. 280, have followed this latter in their 


siarch. ‘ But his history is ‘most accu- 






, by exaggerating beyond all bounds, the number % 


> Malmsbury and others, who complained that he 
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‘rately given by FF. Clemence 
‘ tinuation of the Histoire Li 
‘have pointed out and demons veral gross mistakes and mis- 
‘ representations of Oudin and Cave, the former in his Bibl. Sc 
‘Eccles. t. ii. the latter in his Hist. Liter.’.. - , 

‘From-this statement, it is plain that Berengarius could not be a - 
preacher of ‘gospel-truths, according to their primitive purity,’ as 
Fox asserts; nor did the popes, by whom his doctrine was con- 
demned, do more than Fox allowed the popes had a right to do, in 


Ursin Durand, in their con- 


France, t. vill. p. who 













, his account of the martyrdom of pope Martin enth century. 
' By a reference. to page 184 of our Review, it een that Fox 
4 stated that Martin called a eoutiil of bishops heresy of the al 


Monothelites, by whom the heresy was condemned; and by the 
account quoted from Mr. Butler, it appears that Leo XI. and his 
successors did no more towards, Berengarius. His opinion. was: 
and novel, like the opinions of the Monothelites; and as such, it 
was condemned by the ministers of Christ’s church, appointed to 
guard the faith delivered to them, that no novelty or error may creep 
therein. The only difference that we can discover in the two cases 
is, that in the case of the Monothelites the civil powers were against 
the pope: whereas, in that of Berengarius, the temporal monarchs 


: were in unity with the head of the church. In.the case of pope 
¥ 2 Martin, he exhibited, in the persecutions he suffered for defending 
ae | ‘gospel-truths acéording to their primitive purity,’ a mind npr 
sed with the truths he preached, and a courage unshaken at the tor- 






ments he endured; whereas Berengarius displayed ba 
F treachery in his conduct, violating his solemn oath, and at } 







penting his misdeeds, and declar his doctrine, which Fd 
pure. gospel-truths, to be no othe! _ falsehood. Wad Bere 

" rius been inspired with the Spir: Truth, as the apostles, anc 
“ Bi Catholic fathers, and bishops were, why did he not preach his doc- 


; ____ .trines with the same undeviating firmness as they did. 
; conviction with their blood, and in every instance d 


and death to the renunciation of those its which 







d been im- 
- parted to them? We see council after council called to consider and 
Oiled decide upon the new opinions of this heresiarch; we see all these 


“synods agree in deciding against him, and yet we ure told that he 
‘preached gospel-truths according to their primitive purity.” A very 
_ pretty worthy must he be, that could retract and return to his vomit 
time after time, and at last die condemning and renouncing the gos- 
pel-truths he preached!!! . } 

But, we are told by Fox, this ‘ principal’ of ‘the worthies’ was 
succeeded by ‘ Peter Bruis, who preached at Toulouse, under the 
‘protection of an earl: and the whole tenéts of the refo ers, with 
‘the reasons of their separation from the church of Rome, were 
‘ published in abook written by Bruis, under the title of ANTICHRIST;” 
a valuable composition, we have no doubt, and. not to be excelled, 

% for fable and falsehood, the Book of Martyrs of John Fox excepted. 





But what necessity could there be for P er to preach under the 
protection of an earl, if he were coma me the apostles of 
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men of this world, but against 
world are generally influenced. 
n Fox had given us some quotations 
work of Peter Bruis, published some hundred 
ating was invented!! Why did not John give an 
is book, that his readers might have learned 
ets of the earl-protected Peter were? Fox has hitherto 
defective here; and we have frequently had to supply his 
as hall do in the case of his friend Peter. Know 
* s Peter de is was.a native of Dauphine in 4 
France, and. o dogmatize when but young, some time about — 
the middle of the twelfth century. .By an hypocritical demeanour, 
he gained.reputation among the populace, and particularly women: 
ibis the writers of that time charge him with committing the most 
wicked actions, and being the most corrupt in morals. Mr. Butler 
tells us, in a note to his life of St. Dominic, that Peter the venerable, 
abbot of Cluni, wrote against the errors of Peter de Bruis, and re- 
duced —~ five, viz. *’That he denied the validity of infant bap- 
‘ tism: emned the use of churches and altars;.and, wherever 
‘ his rabble was ma enough, beat them down: rejected the mass: 









then, reader, th 


d that al nd prayers avail the dead, and forbade the ‘ 
g*of the divine praises in churches: rejected the veneration |= =| 
ses, broke them down, and made bonfires of the wood, on ' 
e boiled great pots of broth and meat, for a banquet, to o 

he invited the poor.’ This disposition is not much allied 

he demeanour of the apostle 
her stirred up sedition nor broke the peace of the country in 

















‘ gospel-truths, according to their primitive purity,’ why do not th 
lain Christians,” who have edited this account, for the purpose 
of diffu ‘among their fellow-believers (or fellow-fanatics) 


“¢ 


*‘ knowledge an y e genuine principles of Christianity,’ fol 


sam e know that they have, like Peter 
de Bruis, rejected the and payer fo the dead, and the vene- 


ration of crosses; but why not deny the validity of infant baptism 
also? Why not knock down the churches, as well as destroy the 
altars? Why not forbid singing in the churches? To be consistent, 
if these were ‘ gospel-truths’ in the ¢welfth century, they must be _ 
‘ gospel-truths’ in the nineteenth. The truths for which the martyrs, 
heretofore recorded by Fox, laid down their lives, were divine reve- 
lations anfieted by Christ to his apostles, and by them to their aad 
successors, all of which, and no more, have been held by the Catho- 
lic church from her first foundation to the present day; while it 
appears, from the account of John Fox, that the reformers, or dog- 
matizers against that church, could never agree on their ‘ gospel- 
‘truths.’ The primitive Christians, too, be it observed, raised up 
churches and altars t p the august sacrifice of the mass, and ; 
assembled therein to sing praises to the most High; but Peter de 

em down, and rejected theynass, . Now, if 
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Peter preached ‘gospel-truths according to their pranitive purity,’ 







ihe martyrs of the primitive ages could not ‘godlysmamys.’ 
though John Fox saee her SO, reuggery were opposed to these 
‘gospel-truths;’ and truth, we all know, 






get out of this dilemma, we will proceed a li 
marks. ; > 

Fox goes on, ‘In the year 1140, the number of the r d was. 
‘very great; and the probability of their i ing alarmed the 
‘ pope, who wrote to several princes to banish them their dominions, 
‘and employed many learned men to write agai hem.’ ‘This 
latter admission is something in favour of Popery, since it is allowed 
that there were ‘learned men,’ who could write against these pre- 
tended reformers, and we will add, with accuracy too. Manges 
their works are still extant, and are referred to as evidence of the 


rthe r re- 







impiety and inconsistency of John Fox’s new allies. But what 


shall we say to the pope’s writing to ‘ several princes’ to ‘ banish’ 
the reformers from their dominions? Who were the princes, and 
to what part of the world were the reformers to be sent? The only 
place in Europe at this time infected with error was the south of 
France, all the rest of this division of the globe was Catholic; there- 
fore, to banish the reformers from their own country would only be 
to spread the error wider, and this we can hardly conceive the pope 
would consent to. Besides, to what country, as we before a 








could they be banished? Where were the vessels to convey the 
to foreign parts? It is manifest that Fox is here speaking at rar 
dom, and with no regard to foi the nderstanding of his read 
and had he not written before that period, we should have been 





to supp ose that he borrowed his idea from the report spread in the | 


time of Oa 
universal 
this kingdom to Popery, by cutting the throat 
init. A grand plan of proselytism. Th 
besides the learned men employed. to 9 pr 
reformers, other zealous men were engaged to preach t 
amongst whom were St. Dominic and St. Bernard, who converted 
a great many of them back to the Cathaliegiaith by the force of rea- 
son and the aid of miracles, which they worked in evidence of their 
divine commission, if we are to credit the most respectable writers 
of that age, ¥ ss acta 
Fox next says, ‘In 1147, Henry of Toulouse, being deemed their 
* most eminent preacher, they were called Henricians; and as they 
‘ would not admit of any proofs ‘hence religion, but what could 


almost 





tes’s plot, which, though ridiculous in itself, wa 









“be deduced from the scriptures themselves, the Popish party gave 
‘ them the name of Apostolics.’ Why the disciples of this Henry 
should be called Apostolics, rather than Scripturists, which we 


er would have been a more appropriate term, if their notions were 
_ such as Fox describes them to be, we have not been able to learn. 


Indeed, we have every reason to believe that this term is an inven- 
, - 
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must be one and the same. 


It cannot be this to-day, and that to-morrow; but the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever. Leaving hee in Christians’ to — 
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y of the Catholic 
: ill the reader be 
e John Fox, en he is informed that the’ 
, So far from deducing scripture proofs for, 

er irreligious, opinions, ally rejected the 






near Alby, where the errors were eS proved, ar 
ed. Bousset says, the acts of this council are recited at length in 
R de Hoveden’s Annals of England, who begins his account 
th ‘here were heretics in the province of Toulouse, who would 
‘ha themselves be called good men, and were maintained by 
‘the soldiers of Lombez. Those said, they neither received the 
‘law of Moses, nor the prophets, nor the psalms, nor the old testa- 
mong the doctors of the new, except the gospels, St. Paul’s 
‘ epis e seven canonical epistles, the acts, and the revelations.’ 
A very at way of deducing proofs from scripture, and a very re- 
spectable set of ‘ worthies,’ to preach ‘ gospel-truths according to 
‘ their primitive purity.’ To show the frue character of the new allies 
of John Fox and his modern editors, to traduce the Christian faith 
now spread over the world, we here subjoin the Rev. Mr. Butler’s 
descripti this * most eminent preacher,’ as Fox styles 
Henry of Toulouse. ‘His (Peter Bruis) disciple Henry, ee 
«tended hermit, an eloquent but illiterate man, propagated hi errors. 
‘ Hildebert, the zealous and pious bishop of Mans, f nous for his 
‘ uy eaby 
elegant letters, sermons other works, tells us, that while I 
pope’s leave to retire to Cluni (s hic 
‘ re did not obtain, ) that hypocrite, who went barefoot even in th 


Vhen he had and crowdet of it innu ys ye eae ral g 
ainst their superiors and the clergy he openly discov 
his heresies. Regardless of the censures which the ele erg’ iin 


ate | against him, he continued his sediti ious discourses. 

aie e clergy ec vistas him of having com tied Rutbare oF " 

_ ‘sunday, &c. Fanaticism often ‘extinguist 
tac 































sham off ceremonies, as is related in the history of Apart of 
» Act Episc. Cenoman. Hildebert, ) Upc on his return, was 
ised to see the havoc which the wolf had made i in his flock, 
rt time regained their confidence, convi eted Henry 
of ignorance and imposture, and obliged him to leave his 
cess, and return to his own country. Hist. de l’Egl de Fr. 1. 
‘22. t. viii. p. 191.2 Now, we will there ask the reader what he 
thinks of the ‘few plain Christians,’ who have put out this Book 
of Martyrs with the view, as they, 5S of diffusing among their 
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Be i T a; ) i ; Xx ‘ 
a believer “y wed 
*& wet Could such a fellow as this 


hie danity? huey yet this book tells us, 





















eal purity; 


t him as a lewd’ 


‘What precious apcdaes have these ‘few 7 
ns’ colleagued themselves with, in order to create ‘a ] 

‘tred and abhorrence of the ( (supposed) corruptions and crime 

me Popery and its professors!’ 

The next of these ‘ worthies’ is the: chic? of the sect called 
denses, of whom Fox thus speaks: ‘ Peter Waldo, or Valdo, t 
‘of Lyons, at this time became a strenuous opposer of Poper 
‘from him the reformed received the appellation of Wa 
‘ Waldenses.. Waldo was a man eminent for his learning 
‘ volence; and his doctrines were adopted by multitudes. T 
-©of Lyons taking umbrage at the freedom with which he tr 

‘pope and the Romish “clergy, sent to admonish him to refrain in 
* future from Se peigcourses} but Waldo answered, ‘* That he 





















a cause of such importance a e salvation 

ein he must obey God rather men.’ ”’ 
duction given by Fox to the transa narrated 
luded and unhappy sectarians; for, th: t they did 


e ‘genuine principles of Christianity’ must be taken ~ 
in, since their notions never obtait ed general circulation like 
led mysteries of the Cathol church, and were of them- 
a able. Peter. aldo, by Fox’ = account, laid claim _to the 
men’s souls; but who gave him, authority to do so? He 
produce. no other title piece gospel-truths accordin, 










the ‘few BAL: Christians have linked them 
proph rothers, or 10t : 
ee Southcott, $b ‘fuse 


Rong ment fellow-b 









deluding ie unwary in hi ys, as Broth 
é in our own; but happily their notions neve 
al, and therefore could not be genuine. By this state: 
ear that persecution was not then an inseparable ing 
as the ‘few plain Christians’ eid for | 
aS only admonished, not punished, for 
t we must now see what Waldo had 
| what doctrines he taught, which Fox 
tles, and we copy them literally. 
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‘ACCUSATIONS OF PETER WALDO AGAINST POPERY. 

*His principal accusations against the Roman Catholics were, 
* that they affirm the church of Rome to be the only infallible church 
‘of Christ upon earth; and that the pope is its head, and the vicar 
‘ of Christ; that they hold the absurd doctrine of transubstantiation, 
‘insisting that the bread and wine given in the sacrament is the 
* very identical body and blood of Christ'which was nailed to the 
‘cross; that they believe there is a place called. purgatory, where 
‘the souls of persons, after this life, are purged from the sins of 
‘mortality, and that the pains and penalties here inflicted may be 
‘abated according to the masses said by and the money paid to the 
“priests; that they teach,,the communion of one kind, or the. receiv- 
‘ing the wafer only, is sufficient for the lay people, though the clergy 
‘must be indulged with both bread and wine; that they pray to 
‘the Virgin Mary and saints, though their prayers ought to be im- 
‘mediately to God; that they pray for souls departed, though God 
‘ decides their fate immediately on the decease of the person; that 
‘they will not perform the service of the church in a language un- 
‘ derstood by the people in general; that they place their devotion 
‘in the number of prayers, and not in the intent of the heart; that 
‘they forbid marriage to the clergy, though God allowed it; and 
‘that they use many things in baptism, though Christ used only 
‘water. When pope Alexander the third was informed of these 
* transactions, he excommunicated Waldo and his adherents, and 
‘ commanded the bishop of Lyons to exterminate them: thus began 
‘ the papal persecutions against the Waldenses.’ 


‘TENETS OF THE WALDENSES. _ 

£1. That holy oil is not to be mingled in baptism. 

*2. That prayers used’over things inanimate are superstitious. 

‘3. Flesh may be eaten in Lent; the clergy may marry; and au- 
* ricular confession is unnecessary. — - 

4, Confirmation is no sacrament; we are not bound to pay obedience 
‘to the pope; ministers should live upon tithes; no dignity sets one 
‘clergyman above another, for their superiority can only be drawn 
‘from real worth. 

‘5. Images in churches are absurd; image-worship is idolatry; the 
‘ pope’s indulgences ridiculous; and the miracles pretended to be 
‘done by the church of Rome are false. 

‘6. Fornication and public stews ought not to be allowed; purga- 
‘tory is a fiction; and deceased persons, called saints; ought not to 
‘be prayed to. 

‘7, Extreme unction is nota sacrament; and masses, indulgen- 
‘ ces, and prayers, are of no service to the dead. , 

‘8. The Lord’s prayer ought to be the rule of all other prayers. 

Well, here we have the accusations of Peter Waldo, and the 
tenets he attempted to establish. For the first time, we have some- 
thing in the shape of doctrine im the Book of Martyrs; and let us 
now compare these accusations and doctrines with the truths taught 
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and believed by the primitive Christians. Hitherto Fox’s ‘ godly 
‘martyrs’ have been all of them Catholics; but now, all at once, 
the reformers have become possessed of the ‘ gospel-truths preached 
‘according to their primitive purity.’ The first of his principal 
accusations against the Roman Catholics, we are told, is, ‘ that they 
‘affirm the church of Rome to be the only infallible church of Christ. 
‘upon earth; and that the pope is its head, and the vicar of Christ.’ 
To be sure, the Catholics do insist upon this article; and would they 
not be fools to put their trust’in a church which they believed to be 
fallible? What reliance could they have on the correctness of the 
tenets they believed, if they were not sure they had them from un- 
erring authority? Would they not rest on human assurance, if the 
church;they followed was liable to error? . Would they not be more 
consistent by rejecting their church at-once, if they thought her 
fallible? As to the church of Rome being the only infallible church, 
there can be but one true church, which must be infallible; and there 
isno other but the Catholic church that can lay claim to infallibility, 
because she,'and she only, can trace her doctrines up to the apostolie 
ages. For example, by referring to page 43 of our Review, it will 
be seen that St. Ignatius, who is ranked by Fox a ‘ godly martyr,’ 
and was, cotemporary, with the apostles, succeeding St. Peter in 
the see of Antioch, held the infallibility of the church of Rome, and 
the supremacy of the bishop of that.see over the whole church; 
consequently, Peter Waldo was opposed to this ‘ godly martyr.’ 
St. Ireneus, bishop of Lyons, who is termed by Fox ‘a zealous 
‘opposer of heresies in general,’ maintained in his writings, and 
sealed with his blood, the same doctrines held by St. Ignatius, see 
page 71. ‘rertullian also defended the infallibility of the church, 
see page 87. St. Cyprian, who lived in the third age, and whose 
‘ doctrines were orthodox and pure,’ according to the testimony of 
Fox himself, bore witness to the infallibility of the church, disputed 
by Waldo, as may be seen in page 95, St. Basil, admitted by Fox 
to have been a ‘pillar of truth,’ and St. Gregory. Nazienzum, co- 
temporary with St. Basil, both living in the fourth century, preached 
the doctrines of infallibility and supremacy, see pp. 172, 173, 175, 
176. So much for the first accusation. ' ; 
_ The second charge is, ‘that they (the Catholics) hold the absurd 
‘doctrine of transubstantiation, insisting that the bread and wine 
‘given in the sacrament is the identical body and blood of Christ 
* which was nailed to the cross.’ _Well, and in believing this doctrine, 
they believe no more than what the apostles taught, and the primi- 
tive Christians believed. See our preceding pages; namely, 44, for 
the sentiments of St. Ignatius on this point; p. 53 and. 54, for those 
of St. Justin, a Christian-philosopher, who suffered at Rome about 
the year 166; p. 76, for those of St. Cyprian; and pp, 175 and 176, 
for the belief of St. Basil and St. Gregory. Me 
The third charge is, ‘that they believe there is a place called 
‘purgatory.’ So did St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazienzum, see 
our Review, p. 177, as a doctrine received from the apostles.» Ter- 
tullian, in his work De Cor, Milit. p..289, mentions ¢ oblations for 
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‘the dead on the anniversary day.’ And, in his treatise on single 
Marriages, he advises the widow ‘to pray for the soul of her de-. 
‘parted husband, entreating repose to him, and participation in the 
first resurrection, and making oblations for him on'the anniversary © 
‘days of his death; which, if she neglected, it may be truly said of — 
' ‘her, that, as far as in her lies, she has repudiated her husband.’— 
De Monogamia, c. x. p. 955. St. Cyprian says, on this point, ‘Our 
‘ predecessors prudently advised, that no brother departing this life 
‘should nominate any churchman his executor; dnd’should he do it, 
* that no oblation should be made for him, nor sacrifice offered for 
*his repose.’—Ep. 1, p. 2. .Numberless other witnesses could be 
adduced in favour of this doctrine; but we think those’we have pro- 
duced, and who-are admitted by Fox: to have been supporters of 
orthodox doctrines and opposers of heresies, will be deemed suffi- 
cient by the reader. ee 
The next charge is rather premature, and does not belong to 
Peter Waldo: it is, ‘that they teach the communion of one kind, 
‘or the receiving the wafer only, is sufficient for the lay people, 
‘ though the clergy must be indulged with both bread and wine.’ The 
reeeiving under one kind is not an article of faith, but a matter of 
discipline; and in Peter Waldo’s time, it appears that the laity as ° 
well as the clergy received under both kinds. It was not till John 
Huss began to dogmatize, that it was finally ruled by the council of 
Constance, that communion should. be administered to the laity 
under one kind only. ‘Thus, then, John Fox is at his old trade of 
lying, and nothing more need be said about it here. 
Catholics are next accused of praying ‘to the Virgin Mary and 
‘ saints, though their prayers ought to be immediately to God.” On 
this point, we shall refer the reader to St. Basil and St. Gregory, 
both competent judges, by Fox’s admission, whose sentiments will 
be found p. 178.: ‘Pope Martin, too, (see p. 185,)' maintains the doe- 
trine of honouring the Virgin Mary next to God; and surely, as he 
was a ‘godly martyr,’ he could not be a heretic, and a preacher of 
Popish doctrines. 
The rest of the accusations are not worthy of notice here, and 
would take more space than we can spare to refute them; we will 
therefore content ourself with observing, that as we have proved, by — 
the evidence of unimpeachable witnesses, that the leading charges 
here made in Peter Waldo’s name, against the church. of Rome, 
apply with equal force against all the ‘godly martyrs’ hitherto re- 
corded by John Fox, the modern editors of his Book of Martyrs 
must either expunge them from this book, or a Peter Waldo among 
the list of heretics admitted by Fox to be such im his records of the 
aets of his godly Catholic martyrs. Of the tenets imputed by Fox 
to the Waldenses we must say a few words, because, like his other 
‘statements, they are fabulous and absurd. Of the first and second 
nothing need be said, they are rites instituted by the church, and 
not revealed articles of faith. So we may say of the third, with the 
exception of confession, which is of apostolic institution, and flesh 
meat is,eaten by Catholics in Lent; but what will the reader say, 
Vou. I.—29 
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when we shall prove that the Waldenses rejected marriage alto- 
~ gether, and held that confession ‘was valid, if made to laymen. Of 
the fourth, confirmation was nota subject of dispute with them; they , 
“held obedience to the pope until he condemned their errors; and in- : 
tead of allowing ministers tithes, they were to hold nothing, but 
live upon alms. How would the established and dissenting clergy 
like such a tenet should be taught by any of their flocks? And thew 
as to the equality of dignity, is not this a thorough levelling system? 
Will the ‘plain Christians’ say that this tenet is one of the‘ genu- 
“ine principles of Christianity.’ Of the fifth, there is not the least © 
) earance in‘ history that Waldo .ever troubled his head about it; - wt 
and of the sixth, so far was he from’ disallowing fornicpdioalal "3 * 
stews, that he, as we before said, abrogated matrimony as unlawful, — 
and encouraged the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. The rest 
we have already shown to be contrary to the belief of the primitive . 
Christians, and therefore could not be orthodox. Of the seventh, 
extreme unction was not a contested point, and. masses were not 
_ wholly abolished, as one. was allowed to be celebrated every year. 
In this denial. we are borne out by Bossuet, in his Variations of the 
Protestant Churches, who, in his-11th book, vol. ii, after giving an 
account of a:conference held between the Catholics and Waldenses, 
says, No. 80, ‘ Without examining here which: side was right or 
‘ wrong in this debate, it is plain what» was the grou of it, and 
‘which were the points.contested; and it is more clear than day, 
«that in these beginnings, far from bringing the real presence, tran- 
le open or the sacraments, into question, they did not as yet: 
-©so much as mention praying to saints, nor relics, nor images.’ 
4 As Fox has favoured us with his version of the tenets of the Wal-: 
_denses, we will here give them as stated by his first antagonist, father 
_ Parsons, on the authority of all the.writers that exerted themselves — 
to controvert the erroneous notions of these infatuated people, and 
lived contemporary with them. . 7 ede 
1, That all carnal’ coneupiscence and conjunction islawfu 
‘lust doth burn us. " oe 
‘2. That all oaths are unlawful unto Christians for any cause 
_‘ whatsoever in this world, because it is written, nolite jurare, Do. 
. ‘not swear, Matt. v. Jac. v. 
£3. That no judgment of life and deat 












walle = 
ermitted to Christians 
‘in this life, for that it is written, nolite judicare, Matt. 7. Luc. 6. | 
_ ‘4, That the creed of the apostles is to be contemned, and no 
“account at all to be made of it.’ oa 
‘5. That no other rayer is to be used by Christians but only the, 
* Pater noster set ide scripture. : Nees Hes 
6. That the power of consecrating, the body of Christ, and of 
‘ hearing confessions, was left by Christ not only to priests, but also. 
‘to laymen, if they be just. ie D 
~*7.° That no priests must have any livings at all, but must 1 






live on 

¢ alms. and that no bishops or other dignitaries are'to be admitted in 

é the clergy, but that all must be equal. . . 
‘8 That mass isto be said once only every year, to wit, upon 
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3a Maunday ‘Thursday, when the sacrament 

“ apostles made priests: for'that-Christ said, do in my re 

«* brance, to wit (say they) that which he ‘did at that time. 

9. Item, That the words of consecration must be no ot 

* only the Pater noster, seven times said over ‘the bread, é 

_ These and other articles, to the number of thirty-three, am n 

‘demned ‘by the church in council, as in the case, of Net ] 

‘and the Monothelites, mentionéd - by Fox; and we think it | j 
that the author of the Bookvof Martyrs and his moder ( 
+ few plain Christian’,’ should show when and ho 

_prelates-of the church dost the right of condemning error in 
Besides, to what 2 wretched situation. must the ‘ plain Christia 

be reduced, when they-find it necessary to associate themselves sith 

sectarians of an immoral character, and who differed from ‘them too 

» in many points of doctrine as widely, as Protestants do from Catho- 

_ lies, ft e purpose of diffusing, they say, ‘among their fellow- 

* be. s a love and knowledge of the genuine principles of Chris- 

‘ tianity,” and ‘a hatred and abhorrence of the corruptions. and 

‘crimes of popery and its professors.’ » But we must now leave the 

» reader to form his own unbiassed conclusions on the tenets of the 

Waldenses, which ‘are represented by Fox.and his editors to be 






+ gospel s according to their primitive purity,’ and enter into 
the historic ansaetions related by the ma logist. 
.« Fox wi ‘ Waldo remained three years undiscovered i Lyons, 


“though the. “utmoet diligence was used to anecaaet him;, but at> 
“length he found an opportunity of escaping from the place’ ) 
“concealment to the mountains of Dauphiny. He soon after f a 
“means to propagate his doctrines'in Dauphiny and Picar hic 

_ £so exasperated Philip, king of France, that he put the latte 

‘ vince, which contained most of the séctaries, ‘under’ milita = 

cution; destroying above 300 géatlemen’s seats, erasing — 
led towns, burning many of the reformed, nc oth 


; ‘No otwithstanding these persecutions, (Fox continues) the refor 
eligion seemed to flourish; and the Waldenses, in various ae 
i became more auMhess s than ever. At lergth the pope ac 
- + them of heresy, at and the monks of immorality. These slan 

4 they, however, ofl ut the pope, incensed at their i increase, 

- used all means for t extirpation;, such as excommunic 

4 anathemas, canons, constitutions, decrees, &c. by which they were 
‘rendered incapable of holding places of trust, honour, or profit; 
Af ands weré seized, their goods co d, and they were not 
* permitted to be buried in consecrated som Some .of the Wal- 
oe having taken refuge in Spain, Aldep nsus, king of Arragon, 
Kae instigation of the: pope, published an edict, strietly ordering 
, vi yman Catholics to’ persecute them wherever they could be 
* fo nd; and. decreeing that all who gave. them the least assistance 
_ 4 should be deemed traitors. ‘The year after this edict, Alder honsus 
_ £ was severely punished by the h Providence; for his was 

4 defeated in a great battle, and 50,000 of his men slain, by vi hich. a 
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‘considerable portion of his kingdom fell ‘into the hands of the 
‘ Moors. The reformed ministers’ continued to preachy boldly 
‘against the Romish church; and Peter Waldo, in particular, where- 
‘ever he went, asserted, that the ‘pope .was antichrist, that mass 
‘ was an abomination, that the host was an idol, and that purgatory 
“was a fable.’ ae a 3 
Now, through the whole of this account we have not‘one single 
authority quoted to substantiate the accuracy of it, but, as usual, all 
is assertion, bare assertion. However, with the man of sénse and 
_penetration, the statement carries with it its own refutation. But _ 
aregeeniy tore are too many hurried away by their own prejudices 
Osh . . z “ . - ! 
and passions to discover .the specious mode of* the narration, and 
therefore it is our duty to lay bare the falsity of this account. Of the 
pope, the mass, and purgatory, enough has been said to show that — 
-.Waldo’s notions were contrary to the belief of the ‘ godly martyrs’ © 
of John Fox, from the first to the eleventh century, therefore they _ 
could not be ‘ gospel-truths according to their primitive purity,’ but 
were ‘opinions of. private men, different from that of the Catholic 
‘and orthodox church,’ which. Dr. Johnson defines to be-HERESY.— 
But to the narrative of Fox. Waldo, he says, was secreted at Lyons. 
three years, notwithstanding all the diligence used to apprehend him, — 
and at last escaping to the mountains of Dauphiny, he soon after 
found means. to propagate his doctrines in that province and Picardy. . 
This put the king of France in a passion, and ‘he put the latter. — 
‘province, which contained most of the sectartes,’ we quote Fox’s 
‘own words, ‘under military execution; destroying above 300°gentle- 
men’s seats, erasing some walled towns, burning many of the re? 
‘ formed, and driving others into Flanders and Germany.’ First let 
us observe, that let the tenets. of Peter Waldo be what they might, . 
they could not be the*doctrines of the Christian church; because Fox 
says that those who held them were ‘ sectaries,’ and Dr. Johnson 
tells us, @ sectary is. ‘one who divides from public establishmen 
: and joins with those distinguished by some particular whim;’ n 
it appears by ‘ gospel-truths according to their’ primitive purity,’ 
but some foolish whim. of the human brain, and therefore worse than 
stupid must those be; who, in these enlightened days, entertain the 
idea that Waldo’s tenets were right, and the doctrines of the church 
of Rome were wrong, ‘when the latter had been in existence nearly 
twelve-hundred years, and could be traced to the apostles themselves. 
‘Then we are told that the king was exasperated merely at. the 
preaching of Waldo, and caused military execution to be enforced, 
towns to be erased, and a great number of .gentlemen’s ‘seats to be 
destroyed. Now the fact is, Fox has jumbled the history of the 
Albigen $s with that of the Waldenses, though he afterwards makes 
a section of the persecutions’ of the former. »Let us come to dates 
and we shall soon see whit reliance is to be placed on Fox’s asser- 
tions. Peter Waldo began to. turn reformer, as peiietee toes 
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are unaptly. termed, about the year 1160, in consequence of the — 
_ death of one of-his fellow merchants, while. conversing with ~ 
Ae 5 ; 


s on business. _ Fox says he was sought for but remained un- 
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discovered three years, in Lyons; Bousset, how r, in his Varia- 
‘tions, gives quite a different tale. The latter wri r proves, from 
dates and authorities, that Waldo preached about twenty years, be- . 
fore any official notice was taken of his conduct, when pope Lucius 
Ill. condemned their errors in 1181. The same writer states, that » 


about the year 1194, a statute. of Alphonsus, or Ildephonsus, king 
of Arragon, reckons the Waldenses amongst heretiés ane whe 





by the church. .‘ After this pope’s death,’ writes’ Bousset, ¢ whe 
". in spite of his decree these heretics spread themselves far and near, 
‘and Bernard, archbishop of Narbonne, who’condemned them afte 
a great. inquest, could not stem the current of their progres 
‘ pious persons, ecclesiastics and others, procured a conference in a 
“order to reclaim them in ‘an amicable manner. Both sides agreed 
‘to choose for umpire in the conference, a holy priest called Rai- 
‘mond, of Daventry, a man illustrious: for birth, but much more so 
‘for the holiness of his life. ‘The assembly was very solemn, and 
‘the dispute held long. Such passages of ‘scripture, as each party. 
“grounded itself on, were produced on both sides.. The Vandois 
«(or Waldenses) were condemned and declared heretics. It, théreby 
- “appears (continues Bousset,) that the Vandois, though condemned, 
‘had not as yet broken all measures with the church of Rome, in ~ 
4 that théy had agreed to the umpirage of.a Catholic, and a. priest.’ 
It also appears that the Waldenses’ were not t objects .of per- 
secution, seeing that the church, acting on the principle -of charity 
‘and modération, sought to convince these misled men of their errors, . 
by persuasion, and to bring about a reconciliation in an amicable ¥ 
manner. That the erasing walled towns, and destroying gentlemen’s ~ 
seats; are fictions, we have not the least doubt, as is also that of 
driving the reformers into Flanders and Germany; for if the reader » 
will only take a glance’ at the geographical situation of the respec- 
tive countries, he will find the two last’ mentioned places on the 
‘side of France, while the Waldenses infested the southerr 
s. Had Fox said they were driven into Spain and ie 
d have been less liable to objection. : a 
Having carried destruction among the ranks of the Waldenses, 
which only made. them, he says, fructify,*Fox next assures us, that 
“the pope at Jength andes (he of heresy, and the monks. of :im-. 
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“morality. These slanders (he asserts) they, however, refuted; but . 
‘the pope incensed at the increase, used all méans for their extir- 
‘ pation; such’ as-excommunications, anathemas, canons, constitu- 
*tionsy decrees, &c., by which they were rendered incapable of 
4 ing places of trust, honour, or profit,’ &c. Let us here ask the 
sensible reacer if such an account as this c with it the sem- 
blance of truth? From what Fox here states, the persecu was 
commenced by military execution, and ended by spiritual censures, 
And why did not.the defender of the Waldenses give us a specimen 
“or two, of their refutation of the charge of immorality brought against » 
‘them by the monks? To say that these slanders, as Fox calls them, 
ere refuted, is saying just re Any one may deny a fact; but 
-to deny a fact and to prove it false; are very different things. 4 
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of the unfortunate women that prowl the streets of the metropolis 
for hire, may assert that she is a'virtuous woman; but if she can be 
proved to have been guilty of incontinence by unimpeachable wit- 
‘nesses, and her own declaration, what becomes of her assertion of 
innocence? So it was with the Wal lenses; they stood condemned 
by their own tenets and conduct, and it is for those who call truth 
‘slander, to prove the injustice of the charge. But this Fox has not 
done, nor can he or his modern editors do so, because the evidence 
‘of real history isi against him. From the manner in. which Fox 
speaks of excommunications, &¢., and the deprivation of places, 
é&c., we might be led to suppose, that the pope was all powerful 
and the state of the Waldehses very pitiful; but observe, reader, 
there were very, few places in those days of profit, office being then 
considered more of honour than of gain; (would to-heaven such” 
feelings prevailed now-a-day s in this Protestant country,) and the 
‘Waldenses» renounced all such things, for which they were eal 
called Zhe Poor Men of Lyons. Of the edict of Aldephonsus, 
‘which we have before spoken, it does not appear to have. been one 
of persecution, since measures of conciliation were resorted to after 
: promulgation. ., Niesvetde 2 + tete aad 
“We come now to Fox’s account of the ‘ origin of the inquisition,’ 
which he gives in these words: ‘ These proceedings of Waldo, and 
‘his reformed companions, occasioned the origin of inquisitors;, for 
‘pope Innocent III., authorized. certain monks inquisitors, to Jind 
and deliver over the reformed to’ the secular power. The monks 
‘upon the least surmise or. information, gave up the reformed, to 
*the magistrate, who delivered ‘them to the executioner; for the pro- 
“cess was short, as aceusation supplied the place of evidence, and a 
‘ fair trial was never granted to the accused.’—If this account be 
true, though we are, inclined to beliéve that there is nota man of * 
sense capable of giving credit to it, the Catholics, in those days, 
must have been the most inhuman of all oppressors, and influenced 
by the most diabolical spirit. But, reader, is not this account over-* 
coloured? Can you believe that.a country but lately rescued from a 
state.of barbarism by the benign influence of the Catholic religion; 
for, take notice, France was converted to Christianity by Catholic 
missionaries, acting in. obedience to the pope; can you believe, we 
_ ask, that the ministers of that.religion which had civilized barbarians; 
and taught them the principles of charity and’ justice, would all at 
once become.-so corrupt and lost to every sense.of tenderness 
compassion, as they are here described to have been? | We cannot 
think it. We feel convinced that.you will put this account to the ere- 
dit. of bigotry and shameless assertion, and not to a plain statement 
of facts:—‘- Accusation supplied the place’of evidence; and a fair trial * 
‘was never granted to the accused!’—God of heaven! that men’ 
calling themselves Christians, and professing to be influenced with a . 
desire of diffusing ‘a love and knowledge of the genuine, principles 
of Christianity,’ should, in these enlightened days, put forth s 
palpable a falsehood. But let us try this‘ account by the tes t 
dates and history. Waldo, as we have before stated, began to de : 
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matize about the year 1160; Innocent succeéded to the popedom in 
£198, which makes‘a space of thirty-eight years between thé appear- 
ance of the one as a preacher of ‘ gospel-truths. according to their 
‘ primitive purity,’ to use John Fox’s words, and of the other as the 
establisher’ of the inquisition. N ow the inquisition was not establish- 
ed till two years after Innocent had been elected to the papal chair, 
and them not in consequence of the ‘ proceedings of Waldo and his 
‘reformed companions,’ but in consequence of the.immoralities and 

. outrages of. another sect of heretics, called Albigensés, whose pro- 
ceedings threatened destruction to civilized society,-and called upon 
every, well-wisher to decency and rectitude of conduct to‘oppose the 
pernicious designs of those disturbers of the public peace. We are* 
not the defénder, of the inquisition, because as.an Englishman, and 


S« 


Catholic, we have nothing to do with it. It never was an establish-_ 
ent in this country, when the king, and people, and. parliament, 
~ were Catholic, though tribunals similar, if not worse, and: more op- 
pressive, such ‘as high commission courts and star chambers, were 
-instituted as soon as the nation became, as it was called,. reformed, 
in the: reigns of Henry the 8th, Edward 6th, Elizabeth, and the 
Stuarts. Nay, at the yery moment we are writing; at the very time 
when the ‘few plain Christians’ are circulating this mass of cele 
and lies to ‘ excite hatred and abhorrence,of the pretended corrup- 
‘tions and crimes of Popery and its: professors;’ a body SP hedge 
in Scotland, called Freethinkers, are’ petitioning the legislature of 
this Protestant country against proceedings not unlike those laid to 
the charge of the monk inquisitors of the twelfth century. « As we 
do not deal in assertion and fiction, like John Fox and his. modern, 
** editors, we here annex the petition as a document of singular interest, 
after all the bales of paper that have been wasted to'inculcate, the 
notion that ‘persecution is. inseparable-from Popery,’ and that 
liberty of conscience was obtained by the reformation, so called.— - 
The public journals report that Mr. Hume, on presenting the peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, on the evening of the 18th of May, 
1824, said, the petitioners ‘complained of the interference, of the 
‘ magistracy and. police with their discussions. Their room had 
‘* been forcibly entered, and the whole of their books taken from them 
. “by thé public officers. Were men in the present enlightened times 
‘to be subject to this kind of inquisition? ‘There had lately appeared 
“in the papers a decree, signed by Ferdinand, with whom we seem 
‘to be running a race, in putting an end to all inquiry. Ferdinand, 
a only took »* forbidden’ books” from those who possessed. ' 
‘them. We were not content with that, but we punished the per~ 
‘sons of the possessors! Was it to be endured, that because a man 
‘ differed ‘in opinion from the authorities in Scotland, he should on 
~~ ‘that account be at once imprisoned. . He trusted “some answer 
_ * would be given to the case of the petitioners. The Lord Advocate 
‘observed, that the honourable member for Aberdeen was. very ill- 
formed with respect to the circumstances of ‘the case which he 
ad exer into which, however, he (the Lord Advocate) would 
‘r ot go.—Mr. Hume remarked, that as the learned lord would not 
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‘make answer, he (Mr. Hume) should se 


‘inquisition in Scotland, and that the le: grand 


‘inquisitor.’. The following is the petiti lered by 
the honourable house to be prin qort * sew pathh>, 


* ©Unto the Honourable t Con 
Ireland, in Parliament assemb. 
_' -who were Members of the E 
Ce sheweth, 


Kingdom of Great Britain and 
the undersigned Individuals, 

kers’ Zetetic Society, humbly 

gig a ee® 

s, made to suppress free dis- 

id divine origin of religion, are 

loyed to support g sup- 


‘That your petitioners are of 


extremely pernicious to society, as" rror and 
press truth; and thus Teitesingetie h ‘progress of know edge and im- 
‘provement, they make men ignorant bigots, or pretending hypocrites, Such laws are 
seeming proofs of the weakness of religion, and make ingniping men. suspect it is im- 
perfect, and unable to support itself. ‘That if the Christian on is a divine reve 
lation, no discussion can injure it, nor an e # 
on truth, free discussion. will exh 
‘rational mind in the beliefiof it; b 
individuals who criticise it, and r 
support it against truth and reason a? a> ; 4 ‘“ 
That the laws of Scotland, made for the su Sport of thie Church, and the punishment . 
f what is called blasphemy, were so severe and oppressive, that they ii ee 
niry into the foundation’ of Christianity, or the truth of its doctrines, and compelled 
one to submit to the established-opinion, whether right or wrong.. That though 
f the statutes which awarded the punishment of death for what is called pe ee os i 
’ repealed by the Unitarian’ Act, passed in 1813, yét as free discussion on religious ” 
subjects is still considered by every one to be very dangerous; your petitioners appre- 
_ hend that theré are’ other laws yet in-force for the protection’ of established religion, . 
which are far too severe for the enlightened and inquiring spirit of the-present time. 
__. ‘That your petitioners, though peaceable members of society, and strongly attached 
to their country, regard these laws as still allowed to exist for their oppression; and 
even if these laws should be considered in dissuetude (which is doubtful,) the uncer- a 
tainty of that matter, and the apprehension lest they should be prosecuted for/the open 
expression of their opinion, keeps their minds in a state of great uneasiness, and creates. © 














t up for a time, 
‘ ae f 




















‘ ‘a dislike to the laws of their country, instead of a respect for them. © 


‘That your petitioners conscientiously differ in opinion from the established religion ' 
of their country, but have no wish whatever to disturb it: they conceive that Deists. 
and Christians, if they act according to their professions, and are not knayes and hypo-. 
crites, may carry on their discussions with temper and moderation, and live together in 
peace, vying with each other in good works, and not striving for each other’s de- 


* struction. 


_ ‘That your petitioners are not anxious to engage in theological controversy; but as. 
they are weekly consigned to eternal perdition from the pulpit, and daily by many of 


’ the people, they have surely the strongest reasons’ to examine the truth of these doc- - 


-trines, and the merit of these books, from which they are threatened with such unre- 
lenting severity. ‘That your petitioner ig consigned to eternal misery in a life to ‘ 
come, and also unfairly Seale with in this, they are not allowed by the law to answer 


the arguments, and examine the doctrines, of those Christians who attack their opinion, 
abuse their character and motives, and use every exertion to make them ‘dete: ry 
- + - 







their fellow men. hes 
‘That, as your petitioners are compelled to pay their full proportion of the establ 
clergymen’s stipends, they consider that’ these rever entlemen would act m 
consistent with, their professions, if they were to vis ose they thin] 
gone astray, and endeavour to instruct them, rather than so ra pronounce their 
condemnation. ‘That, by the prosecutions instituted against all those who are known ~ 
6 print or sell their books, your petitioners are prevented from obtaining those books 
_ Which defend or advocate their own opinions, and are thus deprived of the benefit of | 
the press, and excluded from the ins privileges which are enjoyed by every other sect 
‘however extravagant. © ee Py * aS 
___*'That your petitioners being liable to be punished if they meet together fo 
discussions or instruction, are convinced that it is through the forbearance o 
authorities, and not under protection of the laws, that. they can fo 
pose; consequently, ih their present state, they have as little intere 
the laws and institutions of thejr country, as Jews or Aliens» ~ 
. ° , . - . 
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-Pop ish supremacy, and raised up what’ was called the standard 0 ; 
orange libérty- Here let us revert to the case of pres 








ng thei opinions cenisthing iilateeialitis nd 
at they are no mare guilty of blasp: phemy than the — 
the doctrines of britany, Cee even reproach 

by Jaw, 





1 in’ questioning the divine 
rror, when it-is so danger- 

phocing’ true religion as an 
ianity from the sincere conviction 
ep ‘minds, which their in linge produced, and not from any. 
be fo distur the peace of so; f individuals. 

“hat your petitioners do. n lic discussions or the cinched 
of their books are dangerous reflecting } men who engage in 
such inquiries, their principles erally embraced; besides, di- . 
yines inculcate that the church id cannot be | overthrown 3 and 
many who have studied the hama’ acter, are convinced that the principle of devo- 4 
tion is so deeply planted in the human heart, and sé much. influenced by surrounding 

ircumstances, = t will never be “destroyed by any arguments, howev r rational or 

) ined circulation Of bo and free discussion of all religious 
i ing and superstition, and displaying 
assisting { the human’ mind in ac- 
ent and happiness of peapkind-s i 












they have as deep an inte 
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not made Seatiat Popish ‘yeaa in ‘the « ‘ne! ages,’ *abut against 
“Protestant-ascendency” in our own enlightened days. Not ag 
the mi ters.and authorities of the Catholic church, but ‘against. 
enacted by) men- who had thrown of the yoke, as they termed it, 


compare the conduct of the Catholic divines in that age to ‘the 
steps taken against these complaining ‘ Freethinkers’ of ‘Scotland. 
When ‘the errors of Berengarius became known, the pen and- tongue | 


- were employed to convince him and those. who espoused his notions. 


se were y the wro ong. Council after council was ‘called;” he 
eh nd his ideas without restraint; he did ri 
Lt but he ngth of Trath was too powerful for him to with- 
stand it; he was foreéd by reason and facis, not, by pains and tor- 
ments, to give ef , and his opinions soon became buried in oblivion. . 
And why is not the same course pursued, towards these. Freethinking 
petitioners, The answer is obviou The chain of divine authority ty 
was broken by the pretended eva lical reformers of ‘the ‘sixteenth « 
century; all was left to human fa LY s and conviction lost its hold 
in an unerring guide. To carr eir, point, | of ee they had 
ecourse to the civil sword; and ‘the , temporal magistrate was called 
1 haere mind, and put in force phe laws passed to . 
an ‘ Ascendency,’ wherever the reformers: obtained the 
ite man: interests and haman power. But, it 
e Catholics | call i in the civil sword. and hu-~ 
] coerce cobaecialies “and “punish those who differ from ° 
them 40 ‘opinion? » “When this ‘ differenice..was confined to opinion, « 
1 ended ‘to actions, Theeateningag lg féty of the commu- 
e believe never. Nota single i of such an infringe- 
1 the liberty of conscience on the part of ie Catholic church » 
roduced, because she is not invested with human but divine 
if mt he have been any ie ik Solation | in. particular 
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Catholic countries, from local'cireumstances, the church: 
more involved in the outrage, ‘than Protestants of the p 
can be charged with the villanous perjuries of T es, am 
the fanati¢ gullibility of the parliament of that day in believing his 
.absurd and palpable lies, It does not appear that the Waldenses 
experienced any persecution, W hiletMey eee ined thesiablres within 

_ the bounds’ of peace, nor has Fox been able to make the founder 
of this sect a martyr, which ne t he would have done, had Pe- 

ter Waldo met with’a violent death. Mr. Alban Butler says, they 

” subsisted in certain vallies in Piedmont till 1530, when. ‘Bcolampa- 
dius and the Sacramentarians of Switzerland entered into a treaty 
with. them, which, however, was unsuccessful. ‘Six, years after. 

‘ this,’ continues the same writer, ‘ Farel and other Calvinistic minis-__ 
ters, by showing them eee temporal safe t ne 
‘effected-a union, but obligt 


ty made it necessary, 
them to reject error whie 
‘ they maintained, and: to acknowledge that a Christian might Some ; 
ma 





itself isno 






resent day 















‘times lawfully swear before a magistrate, and punish tors 
. ‘with death; also that the ministers of the altar might possess tem- 
 €poral estates, and that, wicked ministers validly confer the sacra- 
ents, ‘They likewise engaged them to maintain that the -body 
’ Christ is not in the eucharist, and that there is no necessity of . 
‘confessing one’s sins: which points’ were contrary to their former 
* doctrine. Notwithstanding this union, most of the .Vaudois ad- 
’ thered to their own principles, till, in 1630, they. were compelled 
» .Sfor protection to receive Calyinistic ministers.’ (Vote 4 Tae of 
St. Dominic.) From this statement, it is clear that the Wal enses 
were not in possession of the religious truths imparted to the ne 
tles, and it'is_ equally certain that self-interest influenced them to 
yield to the dogmatical spirit of the Calvinistic ministers, who 
could not convince the former of their error, though they could fer- 
rify them into.submission, through fear of their personal safety, An 
‘examination into the history of this country, of. Ireland, and in fact 
of all Protestant countries, since the era of the reformation, so cal- 
Jed, will show that Catholics were not,to be so cajoled or alarmed out 
_ of their faith, which they knoweto be of divine origin, and there- 
fore must not be bartered awa: temporal interests. _ i 
As this is the question on the principal and most odious: 


of the charges brought against the Catholics rests, namely, Religious * 

Persecution, it may not be amiss, before we entér further into Fox’s” 

“ statements, to give a few authorities on the subject. » We hay 
ted that persecution is no tenet of the Catholic church, and we so- 
Jemnly declare that were sucha tenet to 1 part of her system, 
we would instantly leave her communion, and turn our pen agains' 
such an unhallowed violation of the right of conscience. Up to this - 
‘period history furnishes not a single case of penal. proscriptio. 
other than spiritual eensures and excommunications, which the 

_ church was authorized, by her divine, Founder, to exercise, as 
find in the words of scripture, He that will.not hear the chu 
him be unto thee as the heathen or publican. . ee 


case of the Arians, the Monothelites, &e., who ar 
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’ *the church abhorred the shedding of blood e even. of Griminals, a and 





heretics y Fox, we te bina eedactuy the doctrine redeived 
from: the apos Ly pied those who- obstinately . 









pugned the tr ath, hiepacanee urther.. No physical force was exer-. - 


cised to compel submission on the part of the Catholies; but, on the. 
contrary, whenever the Avans gained the civil « ascendency,’ the 
former became vietims of persecution. .When Arianism was sub- 
dued by the triumph of truth, Catholicism became the general 
belief of the Christian work 
“the decision’ of’ councils and spi itual powers of theschure cau- 
tion believers against the specious notions of Berengarius.: ~ Tels 
‘tue, an attempt was made at the latter end of the fourth ~century,” 
by a Spanish ‘bishop named Ithacitis, to raise a. persecution ‘against 
ss ge and his followers, who were guilty of heresy, but his 
reprobated and opposed by St. Ambrose, bishop of 
t. Martin, bishop of T 
the Catholic ¢hurch, who ae held in the highest venera- 
his day by Catholics. ‘The Rev. A. Butler thus speaks of 
ss affair. in his life of St.Martin. ‘ Neither St. Ambrose’ nor St. 
* Martin, would communicate with Ithacius, or those bish ops ‘who 
‘* communion withyhim, because.they sought to put hereties to de 
«We cannot wonder at the offence these saints took at:their pro 
"+ cuting Priscillian in such.a manner, when we consider how muc 



















+ never’ suffered any of her clergy to have any share ‘in, such cau- 


¥ “ses. St. Martin continually reproved Ithacins for his cohduet, and 


* pressed: him ‘to desist from his accusation.. He .also besought . 
. * Maximus not to spill-the. blood of the. guilty; saying, it was suffi- 
“cient. that they had -been declared heretics, and excommunicated 
“by the bishop and that theré was no precedent ‘of an’ ecclesias: 
“tka cause being brought before a secular judge.’ From these 
‘sentiments, which are the genuine. ‘sentiments of ‘the church, noth- 
ing can be clearer than that persecution forms no’ part of her sys-. 
tem. Whatever of blood that has been shed’ under pretence of 


religion, is not to be laid at her door, but has been oceasioned by q 


the circumstances arising out o ‘erroneous doctrines dissemi- 
nated, which have universally b oroductive of tumults and ‘sedi-, 
‘tions, endangering the public peace, | and threatening the destruction 
of property and civil society. When disorders such as these arise 

it of the preaching of fanatical empiri¢s in religion, it becomes the . 
ty of every friend to social order and justice, to do his best in 
mming yes of and error thus commenced, and 










prebeivd by the enforcement of just laws that order ‘which is essen- 
- tial ‘to the safety of the community. or nation to which he belongs. . 
In support of this axiom we need not look for authorities in the 


«dark ages,” as they are called by the upholders of. ‘ Protestant-as- 







enc since we have been furnished the decisions of men 

ofl situations under this very ascendeney, and in these 
ten ays. -At'the Lent assizes for Cornwall, held at Laun- 
‘Ist of April, in the year we are writing, (1824) a 
an |was tried for the murder of her ‘younger brother, 


nd : . ee 


no other means were appli ed than 


two of the greatest orna- . 
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‘ _ which it appeared she committed, under the influence of religious 
- frenzy, imbibed by her connexion with a sect o ce Fee called 

_Revivers. ‘The learned judge (Burrough) before’ whom the unhappy © 

creature was tried, in stating the case to the jury, said,—‘ The Al- 

* mighty had expressly declared. that murder and suicide were two 

‘of the highest crimes that called for his vengeance; but’such was 

‘the delusion this young. woman had laboured under, that she first 

‘ murdered her brother, and then contemplated self-destruction, con- 
‘ceiving that, by committing these high offences, she should be se- 
“curing a way to heaven. -It appeared that this young. female had 

“been in the habit of attending religious meetings, as they were 

* called, where the wildest and most extravagant excitements were 

‘used that could possibly operate on the minds of the weak, and 

‘lead them from w just sense of the importance duties of reli- 

: . ¢gion. He knew nothing of the particular sect of persons that had 
‘been spoken of to-day, and God forbid that he shoul be coh-" 
‘ceived as wishing to restrain any person from following those reli- 
‘gious customs which were most conformable to ‘the conscience: 
7 “that he ‘did conceive that, the general benefit of society should be 
fi a? ‘ Gatended to, and therefore he could not but consider, that the: doc- 
i ‘trine and mode of worship, which inculcated the pernicious prin- 

-* ‘ciples this young woman had acted upon, were injurious to society, 
* - ° ‘and ought to be suppressed. He therefore guarded.the pastors of 

' . those congregations. against continuing those practices, as -being 
‘ derogatory to true religion, and dangerous to the safety of the 
‘community.’. Such is the decision of an English F rotestant judge, 

_and. wilh the ‘few. plain Christians’ who have published a cheap , 


. * 


edition of the Book of Martyrs, to diffuse ‘a mi excite and love 


‘of the genuine principles of Christianity,’ a xcite ‘a hatred 
‘ _ and abhorrence of the.(preterided) corruptions and crimes of Po=" 
, ' ‘pery and its _professors;’ will-they, we ask, dare to contravene. 
these excellent sentiments from the ‘seat of justice? We daabt if 
they have effrontery sufficient, and yet they must do it, or give up 
. the new allies and martyrs of John Fox. eer a o ‘ 
About the same time the above bewildered young creature was 
committing murder in. this Protaiant country, through the delusion 
. of religious fanaticism, a still more horrid scene was going on in the 
Protestant canton, of Zurich, in Switzerland, the particulars. of 
', which were communicated through the public papers, and are these: 
A young woman, who had lived for some time a v ar 
persuaded herself, all at once, that God det 
at the price of her blood the salvation of sinn ded 
dn:making her family adopt this idea, One of her sisters under her 
tuition devoted herself also to death... They armed the hands of 
their parents .and friends, and expired slowly under their blows. ; 
According to their express commands they were fixed to crucifixes. 
and their executioners waited patiently for. three days, in expecta 
‘tion of their resurrection, agreeably to the assurances of the youn 
prophetess. ‘The murderers and their, accomplices, to the number 
of eleven, having among them the father, brother, sisters, and four 
: . . - - ' 
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of the princip 


a ae en condemned to imprisonment and hard. 
labour for life, or for a period of years, in proportion as they took a 
‘more or less active part in the horrid'scene of carnage. The house 
where this deed was perpetrated has been demolished, and it has 
been forbidden to build an on the spot.—Here then we have- 
the doctrine of the. English judge acted upon by the ‘authorities of > 
tiPdce uae canton, and will the ‘few plain Christians,’ make it 
7 that these fanatical mu rs were martyrs for religion, and. | 
te punishment | inflicted on them is religious persecution? They must . 
do so, we can tell them, or they must | give up their dear auxiliaries 
in opposing. Popery, the Albigenses, who were 4 set of: wretches 
: Wross worse than the poor misled creatures we have just noticed. 
4 To these-authorities we have to add another, whose character and 
; ably before which the opinions were delivered and 
ist have’ considerable y weight with the reader, espe- 
C e a Protestant.. At the anniversary meeting of the 
‘Protestant Society for the Protection of Teligious Liber ty,’ held 
on the 15th of May, 1824, lord Holland, who acted: as ‘chairman, 
‘said; ‘ With opinions the legislature had nothing to do;.it was for 
“them only: to look at acts—the fruits of of opinions; and as long as 
“those acts inno way interfered with the tranquillity or prosperity 
* of the country, he should always look» upon any interference us a 
‘needless and unadvised ‘proceeding.’ ‘'This:declaration, we are told 
' by. the papers, was very warmly cheered by the meeting, and we 
< think very justly, Folly it most certainly is, to attempt to ‘control or 
‘suppress opinions by. legislative. measures, because, while man‘is en- 
- dowed with free will, no human foree can prevent him from exercising 
_ his thoughts or ating his mind, «unless he is deprived. of the use 
-but when these opinions are converted into acts, 
ucts interfere with the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the country, then indeed legislative interference becomes neces- 
‘sary, according to the authorities quoted, not to persecute for opin- 
ions, but to secure. the tranquillity of society from’ outrage and’ dis- 
“order. . The petitioning Freetl inkers of the nineteenth century do 
not appear to have committe breach of the peace; they eall 
or the instruction of the establi clergy, to bring them into’ the 
_ path of truth, if they shall find that they have strayed" therefrom; 
and yet, while a nest of bigots, calling themselves ‘ plain Christians,’ 


9 circulating a work abounding with falsehood, calumny, and mis- , — 



























resentation, with a view to instil a deadly prejudice against the 
holics, as being persecutors from: principle, Freethinking Protes- 
tants are complaining against the persecutions’ of ascendency Pro- 
testants; and persecution for opinion. too, and not for any violation 
‘of the civil rights of society. - These “plain Christians,’ asseré that 
-§ PE scant Ba is inseparable from Popery;’ we have already shown, _ 
historical facts, that persecution never was practised by the — 
Catholic church to the period of the ti and we shall now: 
roceed to show that the erusade entered into against the Albigenses 
Se nota hparseosialy for. religious ae . an opposition of 
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force against force; a defensive resistance of diabolical acts, that me= 
naced the whole of Christendom with blood and immorality. 

@ seep * gre 9 ci we ; 
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ig _ THE ALBIGENSES. oa 
A . : - . - . 
Or these wretched people Fox gives the following account: ‘ The 
« Albigenses,’ he says, ‘ were people of the reformed religion, whe 
‘inhabited the country of Albi. ‘They were condemned on account 
‘of religion, in. the council of Lateran, by order of pope Alexan- 
*der Ill.; but they increased so prodigiously, that many cities were 
‘inhabited by persons only of their persuasion, and several emi- 
~ ‘nent noblemen embraced their doctrines. Among the latter were 
“eR: Toulouse, Raymond, earl of Foix, the earl of 
e pope, at length, pretended that he wished to * 
draw Romish faith by sound argument and clear rea- 
‘ soning, and for this end ordered a general disputation; in which, 
‘however, the popish doctors were entirely overcome by the argue 
‘ments of Arnold, a reformed clergyman, whose -reasonings were 
‘so slong, that they were compelled to confess their force.’ ‘Suck 
is the ‘account given by Fox, which we think carries with it its own 
refutation. For the reasonable man would naturally observe, if the 
Popish doctors were entirely overcome; if the reasonings of Arnold - 
were so strong as to compel his antagonists to confess their force; , 
how did it happen ‘that he. could not carry his truths, as they are 
tepresented to be by Fox, through the world, a8 the apostles and- 
their Popish successors did the revelation of Christ? If the Albi- 
pissed sit the true faith, how was it the not propagate 
it by preaching, instead of causing sedition, rebellion, and carnage? 
Why did they not imitate the apostles and primitive Christians, by 
suffering martyrdom for their faith, without having recourse to 
physical force, a8 other heretics had done before them?—Fox says 
they were condemned on.account of ‘religion: no. such thing; they . * 
were condemned on account of their irreligion, as we shall-hereafter 
show.—They were corlerhnedilte says, in the ‘council of La-, 
teran, by order of Pope Alexander IIf. There are fowr councils 
of Lateran, in the second of which Arnold’s errors appear to -have 
been condemned. This council was held in 1139, under pope Iné 
nocent II. and consisted of nearly a thousand bishops; now are we . 
to believe that Arnold’s powers of eloquence were so forcible as to 
be able to vanquish such a host of learning and wisdom as ‘was here 
congregated together?—Arnold too, it appears from the most au- 
thentic historians, was not a leader of the Albigenses, for the Rev. 
_Alban Butler says, ‘'The followers of this heresiarch were called - 
* Publicans or Poplicans.’—Thus they were a sect, having no claim ° 
‘to the unerring system of the universal church, and as such dwin- 
dled into nothing: The third general ‘council ‘of Lateran,)held by 4 
: Alexander TIT, do not seem to:have noticed this heresy, being called | 
for another purpose. © A council was held at ‘Tours in 1163, during 
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the same. pontificate, at which St. Thomas.a Becket, archbishop of 
. Canterbury, , where the heresy was,examined and condem- 


ned. The fourth Lateran council was held in 1215, under. Innocent 
III..and was composed of upwards ,of four hundred bishops, and 
eight hundred abbots and friars, summoned from all parts of Chris- : 
tendom, and as .the different sovereigns were reptesented in-it by 
their ambassadors, it may with perfect propriety be. called, the par- 
liament of Christendom. This assembly did most certainly take. * 
into consideration the innovations and impious novelties of the Al-~ 
~ “bigenses, and in so doing .they adhered strictly ,to the established . 
eustoms of the.church, as practised in the time of the Arians and © 
Mohothelites, when Fox had.so much.regard.to councils as, to allow. 
‘those to be heretics who were condemned ‘by. these ecclesiastical 
parliaments. In the first place, the sk some the Propet 


tions advanced by the Albigenses, and compared them with the 
constant belief of the- Catholic ¢ h, as handed down from the 
apostles, and Snanned by preceding council: ‘hey found the 
propositions to be-erroneous and contrary to the rev ruths of 
God, and opposed to the morality of the gospel, and consequently 
they were condemned by the Lateran fathers, as the council of 
Nice condemned the errors of Arius,.and Fox, acknowledges him | 
and this followers to be etics. After defining the faith, the 
council next proceeded ke regulations for the reformation’ of 
*manners, and in passing ales of public discipline, the coun- & 
cil had the sanction of the civil power, so that there was the una- + 
“ nimous, consent of the two powers, and of the Christian people, * 
against these pretended reformers of religions From this brief 
Statement, and a reference to the dates we have given, but which . 
“Fox has s ly avoided, some estimate may be formed of the 
confused mz 






















in which the martyrologist gives his relations; 

_ It is now time to give the reader some idea of these auxiliaries 
of John Fox and his modern editors. The Albigenses were» a des- 
- perate sect, sprung ant the Waldenses, and embracing all the worst 
part of the Manichean heresy. Among other immoralities, they 
declared marriage to be unlawful, professed to abhor the sex, and 
practised that, most horrible of erimes, which shall be nameless, the 
perpetration of which now-a-days excites so just a horror in the 
inind ‘of the people.—Bousset, in his. Variations, notices, the ser- 
mons of St. Bernard, who was very instrumental in bringing a num- 
of these deluded souls to the path of truth and unity, and the 
Blom of the Catholie church.. ‘But what he (St. Bernard) most 
‘insists on,’ writes Bousset, ‘is the hypocrisy, not only in the de- 

“ ceitful appearance of their austere and penitential: life, but also in 
‘the custom they constantly observed ‘of receiving the sacraments 

’ ¢with us (Catholics) and professing our doctrine publicly which 
‘ they inveighed against in secret. St. Bernard shows, their | a 

‘ was all dissimulation. In appearance they blamed commerce wit 
"women, and nevertheless were all seen to pass days and nights 
“apart with them. The profession they made of abhorring the sex, 
seemed to warrant their not abusing it. They believed all oaths 
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‘forbidden, yet, examined concerning ‘their faiths did not stick ‘at 
‘perjury: such oddness and inconstancy is there in extravagant . 
‘minds! .... St. Austin (writes the same author) informs us that 
‘ these péople [the Manicheans, from whom the Albigenses sprung, | 
‘who debarred themselves of marriage, allowed liberty for every . 
§ thing else.». What, according to their principles, they properly had 
‘in abhorrence, (I am ashamed to be forced to repeat it,) was con- 
‘ception, whereby it appears, what an inlet was opened to the abo- 
‘minations whereof the old,and new Manicheans stand convicted.’ 
This learned prelate enters into the history of the rise and errors” 
of these heretics'in a very elaborate manner, and produces a host 
of, writers, who encountered their false doctrines, and exposed their 
ild and impious notions.—Alanus, a Cistercian monk, surnamed: 
ersal doctor, wrote two books against the Albigenses and 
ses about the year 1212. Peter of Vaux-Sernay wrote a 
ses, and describes their-errors. Luke, bishop 
are informed by the Rev. Alban Butler, wrote 
the Albigenses, about the year 1270. In the 
tablishes the intercession of saints, purgatory, and prayers 
for the dead; in the. second, the sacraments, sacrifice, and benedic- 
_ tions of the:church, and the veneration of crosses and images; and 
in the third, he detects their fallacies, lie dissembling of their sen- 
timents, setting up false miracles, a1 upting the writings of 
Catholic doctors. » Rainerius Sacho, from a chief of the Wal- 
denses, became a Catholic and a friar, in. 1250, and consequently — 
sot perfect master of the mysteries of the sect, wrote a book 















soon after his conversion, which he entitled, De Hereticis, that is, 
Of Heresies, wherein. he lays open the* abomi es of this 
most pernicious heresy.—Having quoted these a authors in 
support of his éxposure of the enormities of these 
‘reformed religion,’ as John Fox calls them, [How Ae nigher , 
to the truth would he have been, had-he said deformed? | Bousset 
observes, ‘Such were the “Albigenses by the testimony of all their’ : 
“cotemporary authors, not one excepted. »'The Protestants blush for 
‘them, and all they can answer is, that these’ excesses, these errors, ° 
“and all these disorders, of the ‘Albigenses, are the calumnies of 
‘their enemies.. But have they so much as one proof for what they 
‘advance, or even one author of those times, and for more than four 
“hundred years after, to back themsin it? For our parts, we produce 
‘as many witnesses as have been authors in # “a universe, w 

é have: treated of this scet, Those that were 










‘version... We trace up the daninalle sect even to its source: we 
“show hence it came, ‘which way it steered its course, all its cha- 
teristics, and its whole pedigree, branching. re the Manichean 







; ‘may be observed, you have given us authorities 0 
one side; you have not stated any writer but who was a Cathlley 
and therefore must be considered with some degree of suspicion. 
‘Well, then, ‘to remove this objection, we -will sedan the atten 
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of a Protestant historian, whose evidence we: imaginé will’ not be 
suspected. Mosheim, ir his Ecclesiastical History, speaking of the 
Albigenses, and other heretics of the 13th century, says, ‘ Certain 
* writers, who have accustomed themselves to entertain a high idea 
‘of the sanctity of ail those who, inthe middle ages, separated 
‘themselves from the church of Rome, suspect, the inquisitors of 
* having attributed falsely impious doctrines to. the Brethren of the 
‘ Free Spirit. [By which name some of the Albigenses designated 
* themselves.] But this suspicion is entirely groundless . .\... Their 
“shocking violation of decency was a consequence of their pernicious 
‘system. They looked upon decency and modesty.as marks of in- 
‘ward corruption ..... Copan enthusiasts amongst them main- 
‘tained that the believer cou 
‘horrible or atrocious.’ Vol. iii. .p. 284, Maclain 
After this description of John Fox’s ‘ people of 
* gion,’ may. we not justly say with Bousset, ‘ 
‘10 pass that the: Protestants undertake the defe 
‘ The reason (he answers) is but too evident. It i 
‘sire they have of finding out predecessors. They A 
‘but such as these that stood out against venerating the cross, pray- 


* ing to saints,’ making oblations for the dead. » ‘They are concerned ' 


‘to find no where the footste 
‘ Manicheans. Because t 
.»the reformation is inclined 
associates the ‘ few plain Chris 
ample, to ‘ diffuse among their fellow-believers a. knowledge and lc 
‘of the genuine principles of Christianity;’. and to ‘excite ‘ah 
* and abhorrence of the (pretended) corruptions and crimes of 
fessors.’ ° isi? 5 
a correct sketch of the’ opinions of the Albi- 
genses, it follows that we furnish some account of their actions— 
the fruits of their opinions. But first of all we must give John 
Fox’s accouht of the ‘ Persecution or THE Ear or Tovtouss,’ 
which he details in these words, to which we beg the particular at- 
tention of the reader.—‘ A. friar, named: Peter, having been mur- 
‘dered in the dominions of the earl of Toulouse, the pope made the 
‘ murder a pretence to.persecufe that nobleman and his subjects. He 
“sent persons throughout all Europe, in order.to raise forces to act 
‘.coercively against the Albigenses, and promised Paradis 
‘ who would assis his war, (which he termed holy,) a 
Bone for forty days. same indulgences were held out to all who 
‘entered for this purpose, ane such as engaged in crusades to the 
‘holy land. ‘The pope likewise sent orders to all archbishops, 


of their reformation but amongst the 
nveigh against the pope and church, 
vour them.’ See here what worthy 






















‘ bishops, &c. to excommunicate the earl of ‘Toulouse every Sabbath | 


‘and festival; at the same time absolving all his subjects fi 
‘oaths of allegiance to him, and’commanding them fo pursu 
* son, possess his lands, destroy his.property, and murder suc 
+ his ‘subjects as continued fuithful to him. The earl of 
‘hearing of these mighty preparations against him, wrote to the 
‘ pope in a very candid manner, desiring not to be condemned un- 
Vou. I—31 P 2 
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not sin, let -his conduct be ever so. 
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‘ heard, and assuring him that he had not the least hand in Peter’s 
‘death: for that friar was killed by a gentleman, who, immediately 
‘after the murder, fled out of his territories. .But the pope, being 
‘ determined on his destruction, was resolved not to hear his de- 
‘ fence: and a formidable army, with several noblemen and prelates 
“at the head of it, began its march against the Albigenses. The 
‘earl had only the alternative to oppose force by force, or submit: 
ee “and as he despaired of. success in attempting the former, he deter- 
= “mined on the latter. The pope’s legate being at Valence e earl 
b >” ‘repaired thither, and said, ** He was surprised that suc umber 
oe ‘ of armed men should be sent against him, before the least proof of his 
‘ guilt had been deduced. He therefore came voluntarily to surrender 
_ himself, armed only with the testimony of-a@ good concn, and 
: hope that the troops w6uld be prevented from -plunc g his 
— finnocent subjects,as he thought himself a sufficient pledge for 
vengeance th ey chose to take on account of the death of the 
” The legate replied, that he was very glad the earl had 
tarily surrendered; but, with respect to the proposal, he could 
pretend to countermand the orders to the troops, unless he would 
‘consent to deliver up séven of his best fortified castles as securities 
7 ‘for his future behaviour. At this demand the earl perceived his 
es. ‘error in submitting, but it was too late; he knew himself to be a 
‘ prisoner, and therefore sent an order for the delivery of the castles. 
«'The pope’s legate had no sooner garrisoned these places, than he 
‘ordered the respective governors to appear before him. When they 
- ‘came, he said, ‘¢ That the earl of: Toulouse having delivered. up 
‘his castles to the pope, they must consider that they were now the . 
“ ‘ pope’s subjects, and not the earl’s; and that they must therefore 
‘act conformably to their new allegiance.” T ee nors were 
‘greatly astonished to see their lord thus in chains, and themselves 
‘ compelled to act in a manner so contrary to their inclinations and 
‘consciences. But the subsequent treatment of the earl afflicted 
‘them still more; for he was stripped nearly naked, led nine times 
‘round the grave of friar Peter, and severely scourged before all the 
‘people. Not contented with this, the legate obliged him to swear 
‘that he, would be obedient to the pope during the remainder of his 
‘life, conform to the church of Rome, and make irreconcilable w 
‘ against the Albigenses; -and even ordered him, by the oaths he ha 
‘newly.taken, to join the troops, and inspect the siege of Bezieres. 
‘ But thinking this too hard an injunction, he to opportunity 
‘ privately to quit the army, and det to go to the pope and 
‘relate the ill usage he had received.’ ¥ ‘i 
Before we make any comment on this relation, we will here ask 
the reader if he ever read a more delectable piece of improbabilities 
and fee tions! What are we to think of the rationality of those 
people ho can take such attale for fact, when there is not a date 
nor an authority for one single. circumstance detailed? Here is in- © 
 : _ justice, murder, cruelty, robbery, nay, every crime in the black 
catalogue of human depravity, imputed. to the pope and his legate; 
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while the poor earl is represented as a precious. jewel of the first 
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. ‘water, and his subjects as pure as the martyred innocents’ under 
Herod. Out upon such barefaced misrepresentations and falsehoods! 
Shame on such credulity as this book has met with. By this ac- 
count the archbishops and bishops are converted into lieutenants and 

- major generals, and the pope’s legate is made commander in chief, 
‘while the pope himself is one of the best recruiting sergeants we 
recollect to have met with in our course of reading, seeing he could 


ates. The able army at his beck, headed by noblemen and _pre- 





lates. e pope first orders ail the archbishops, bishops, é&e. to 
exco icate ae luckless earl every sabbath and festival; 
i e éarl’s subjects, or both, for we cannot say 





cuted earl, to possess his lands, to destroy his -pr 
-to murder his faithful subjects, and yet he not only escaped 
these terrible evils, but he writes a candid, very candid. lette 
pope, desiring not to be condemned heard. al suring tl 
father that it was a gentleman, yes, reader, a ge nan, Ww! 

the friar Peter, and then ran away!!! Believe this, ye read 
Fox, if you will, but pray do not charge,the Catholics in fu 
with credulity. Take it in for. gospel, if you like, good ‘ plain 
« Christians,’ but let us hear no more of the absurdities of Popery. 
Well, finding all the fulminations of the bishops and archbishops 
ineffectually, though so freien ty repeated, for how long a time 
Fox does not say; finding the pursuit of his person; the- possession 
of his Jands, the destruction of his property—for all this we are told 
was commanded before the earl complained—it does not appear that 
a hair of his head was touched, and the pope, who is bent upon his 
formidable army, with noblemen and prelates 







destruction, order 
at the head o march forthwith, but not against the earl; -no, | 
the papal wrath is all at once directed against the Albigenses. Then 


again we have the earl upon the boards. The Albigenses are nothing 
and the earl is every thing. He finds it necessary to submit becatise 
he eannot oyercome by force, and submit he does with @ good con- 
science, to save his innocent subjects. What-a paragon of a ruler? 
What an immaculate patriarch of the ‘ reformed people!’ But do 
ou really believe this tale, reader? Do you really think the one 
Spit so grossly unjust, and the other so conscientiously innocent? 
But to the narrative. One would suppose that this submission 
would have sufi o have gratified the most obdurate heart; 

e capability of his reader’s. mind, and his 
s high an opinion of the capacity of 
their reader’s ered: 1ey would not have ventured to impose 
these absurdities upon them. ~The legate, however, who is here 
commander in chief and civil governor too, is not satisfied; he must 
have seven of the strongest castles as securities for the ot his 









behaviour, though he had'been long before dispossessed of 
perty, unless indeed the bishops’ excommunications and commands 
were disregarded by the people, and then what becomes of the power 
of the pope? The eyes of the earl, we are told, were now opened, 
and he saw his error, but it was too late, and away went his castles. 
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_'«the heretics, was assassinated on the banks of the Rhone, near the 
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Well, the legate, like a cautious general, and he seems to have un- 
derstood military tactics Wetver than ecclesiastical discipline, by a 
happy stroke of legerdemain, instantly transforms the earl’s subjects 
into subjects of the pope, and the governors of the castles are as- 
tonished, yes, ‘ greatly astonished,’ to find ‘themselves compelled 
‘to act in a manner so contrary to their inclinations and conscien- 
‘ces.’ Bless us! what pretty consciences the ‘ reformed people’ 
had in those days. The primitive martyrs no si a 


to violate their consciences. Dungeons, tortures, and death, had no 
effect on them; they suffered all with invincible constancy, which 
example they were followed the Catholics when 

‘ Protestant-ascendency:’ but here, it is said, the pope’ 

make these lords and governors of the ‘ reformed people’ act ag 
their consciences, without any resistance on their part. Those who 
will believe this account will believe any thing. In conclusion, the 
poor earl is whipped round the grave of the friar, made to swear 
obedience to the pope, to conform to the church of Rome, to make 
interminable war against his znnocent subjects, the Albigenses, and 
moreover, installed by compulsion inspector general of the siege of 
a fortified town in which the Albigenses had taken refuge!!!! Now, 
reader, what is your opinion of John Fox? Do you not think him 
acomplete master of the art of falsification? But what must we 
think.of the mental faculties of those who have so long looked upon 
his Book of Martyrs as a specimen of historical veracity? What 
but prejudice the most clouded, and bigotry the most bloated, could 
induce any one to credit such a mass of palpable absurdity and im- 






‘probability as we have here dissected? 


But it is time we should lay before the reader a more faithful and 
authenticated account of the origin of these unhappy transactions. 
The Rev. Alban Butler writes thus:—‘ Charles the. bald, king of 
«France, in 855, made Raymund, son of the governor of Toulouse, 
‘hereditary governor and count, reserving only a homage to be paid 
“to himself and successors. Raymund V. the tenth sovereign count 
‘of Toulouse, duke of Narbonne, and marquis of Provence, died 
“a zealous Catholic, in 1194., His son Raymund VI. openly pro- 
‘tected these impious heretics, who in armed troops expelled the 
‘bishops, priests, and monks, demolished monasteries, and plundered 
‘churches. ‘They were also countenanced in their seditions and vio- 
‘lences by the earls of Foix and Comminge, the viscount of Bearn, 
‘and other princes in those parts. Pop nocent III. ordered 
‘ Arnold, abbet of Citeaux, to employ his: ing against 
“these heretics in Languedoc. Accordin 
‘order were charged with that commission. But the princes 
‘their. endeavours, and Peter of Chateau-nuef, a Cistercian 1 
‘the pope’s legate in Languedoe, who exerted his authori against 










mee oa : 
¢ town of St. Giles’s, where he and some other missionaries were 
‘ coming out from aconference with the count of Toulouse, in 1208. 


‘The pope excommunicated the murderers, and especially the count. 
“of Toulouse, who was looked upon as the principal author; and 
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, and the lords of that 
Ibigenses and the said 
d by Mr. Butler from 

I . different colour is given 
» to the conduct of the conscientious earl of Toulouse and his dear 
i It is here stated that the Albigenses were the 
he disorders which produced such scenes of carnage 







_ ‘kingdom, to raise a crusade again 
? 7 count.’ By this statement, which 













y these people was, that the clergy had no right to tempo- 
ralities: the fruits of which opinions we see, were the demolition of 
monasteries and the plundering of churches. In these outrages the 
peopl ‘e encouraged by the earl of Toulouse, a feudatory lord to 
the king of France, who, no doubt, thought it a fine opportunity to 
add to his fortune at the expense of the church, as our reformers of 
the sixteenth century did. ‘Thus it was not the murder of the 
legate only, as Fox represents, but the previous seditions and vio- 
lences of a lawless horde of impious desperadoes, that occasioned 
the crusade entered into to put them down. And even force was not 
attempted until the power of persuasion was found to be unavailing. 
Again it is here stated that the king of France was exhorted by the 
pope to raise an army to restore the seditious to obedience; but Fox 
makes the pope and his legate not only the raisers but the direc- 
tors of the army. Of course this was done to ‘excite a hatred and 
‘abhorrence of the (pretended) crimes and:corruptions of Popery and 
‘its professors;’ and to accomplish this act of Christian charity, an 
adherence to truth was not at all necessary on the part of John Fox, 
and his modern editors. Not a word does Fox mention of the send- 
ing preachers to reclaim the misguided people from their errors, 
which was the province of the head of the church and father of the 
faithful; not a Mabie of the excesses committed by the seduced 
multitude before the force of arms was applied to subdue them; no, 
this was not his object, because then it would have been clearly seen 
that the measures taken to repress the outrages were only measures 
of defence and. security, whereas John Fox wanted to make them 
measures of persecution. In this account by Mr. Butler there is 





every appearance of truth. He gives us names and dates, and his - 


language has none of that high-colouring which distinguishes Fox’s 
relation. It is clear that the Albigenses were the occasion of the 
crusade by the excesses they committed. These excesses they were 
not content to perpetrate in their own country, but they overran 
several other provinces in bodies of from four and five to eight thou- 
sand men, laying wane in waste, pillaging the country, and further- 
ing the priests, some of whom they flayed alive. Father Parsons, 
in his reply to Fox, says, that they were guilty of the most beastly 
and filthy actions in the churches, committing fornication therein, 
and other acts of immorality. Now, we will here ask the ‘ few plain 
‘ Christians,’ if any set of men were to be guilty of the like offences 
in this country and in these days, whether all parties would not unite 
in reducing them by force of arms to subjection, and punish the 
ringleaders wit ith? Whether the military would not be instantly 






ained the annals of that period. One of the opinions . 
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sent a oh them. to 
And fete any ma’ 
of preventing robbery 
Had the Albigenses ons emselves to opinions, and not violat- 
ed the bounds of decency isturbed the peace of society, they 
would not have been the objects of military vengeance, but wou 
have been reclaimed by the usuah arguments of the church 
‘sion and truth; but as the fruits of their opinions showe 
in acts of violence and injustice, and as they refused to lis 

voice of reason, the civil authorities found themselves necessitated to. 


repel force by force, and this is the persecution rea ere is 





ever and anon bellowing in the ears of the ignorant and ous, 
to inspire ‘a hatred and abhorrence of the (pretended) corruptions 
’ and crimes of Popery and its professors;’ or, in other words, to 
“excite a hatred and abhorrence against that church in which the real 
truths of religion are to be found. ; b 
Fox next gives an account of the ‘Siege of Bezieres,’ and in 
. such exaggerated terms that we lay it before our readers, as another 
specimen of the little regard paid by this historian to the rational 
faculties of his readers. He writes, ‘ The army, however, proceed- 
“ed to besiege Bezieres; and the earl of Bezieres, who was governor 
‘of that city, thinking it impossible to defend the place, came out,” 
‘and presenting himself before the legate, implored mercy for the 
inhabitants; intimating, that there were as many Roman Catholics 
‘as Albigenses in the city. The legate replied, that all excuses 
‘ were useless;’ the place must be delivered up at discretion, or the 
‘ most dreadful consequences, would ensue. ‘The earl of Bezieres 
‘returning into the city, told the inhabitants he could obtain no 
‘mercy, unless the Albigenses would abjure their religion, and con- 
‘torm to the worship of the church of Rome.. The Roman Catholics 
‘pressed the Albigenses to comply with this request; but the Albi- 
‘ genses nobly answered, that they would not forsake ‘their religion 
‘ for the base price of their frail life: that God.was able, if he pleased, 
‘to defend them; but if he would be glorified by the confession of 
‘their faith, it would be a great honour to them to die for his sake. 
“They added, that they had rather displease the pope, who could 
‘ but kill their bodies, than God, who could cast both body and soul 
‘into hell. On this the popish party, finding their importunities 
‘ineffectual, sent their bishop to the legate beseeching him not to 
‘include them in the chastisement of the Albigenses; and represent- 
C ing, that the best means to win the latter over to the Roman Catholic 
‘persuasion, was by gentleness, and not by rigour. The legate 
‘upon, hearing this, flew into a’ violent passion with the bishop, and 
‘declared that, *‘Ifall the city did not acknowledge their fault, they 
should taste of one curse, without distinction of religion, sex, or 
age. de vig 
Here the legate is again represented as the most bloodthirsty and 
cruel of monsters. He is still commander-in-chief and director of 
» all the military operations. Inexorable alike to the Catholics and 
_ Albigenses, nothing can move him to mercy, nothing satisfy him but 
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alanced, just as many of the one 2 
each other. The Catholics pres 
igion; pretty religion truly that 
d murder priests. ‘Then the Albi obly refuse to ‘forsake 
eir religion for the base «price of their frail life: that God was» 
le, if he pleased, to defend them; bat if he would be glorified by 
e confession of their faith, it would be a great honour to them to 

is sake.” What cant and hypocrisy is this! Pretty con- 
fessors of the faith, truly, to teach that marriage was unlawful, and 
practice the most indecent acts. But if they wished to be glorified 
by the confession of their faith, why did they not follow the example 


mato destroy Asie" 


of the primitive martyrs, =e were glorified by the confession of- _ 


Christ’s faith?’ ‘These holy men did not resort to fire and sword to 
propagate and defend the-faith they had’ received from the apostles, 
though they continued stoutly to maintain the truths revealed to them 
by word of mouth and writing, but no farther. 'Ihey inculeated the. 
necessity of practising every moral virtue, and submitting to lawful 
authority; whereas we. have shown that John Fox’s new confessors 
of-the faith preached and practiced the most abominable vices. Well, 

but the Catholics finding the Albigensian confessors obstinate, sent 
their bishop to the legate, ‘ beseeching him not to include them in 
‘the chastisement of the Albigenses;’ and they moreover took the 
liberty to represent to the legate, through the bishop, * that the Rese 
“means to win the latter over to the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
“was by gentleness, and not by rigour.’ This sensible hint, we are 
told, put the legate into a violent passion with the bishop, and he 
deelared. that ‘if all the city did: not acknowledge their fault, they 
‘ Should taste of: one curse, without distinction of religion, sex, or 
* age.’—Now if this character of the legate were true; “if these bar- 
barous ahd unjustifiable proceedings were occasioned by the’ prin- 
ciples of the Catholic religion, as the bigots of ascendency insinuate; 
if the Albigenses _ were ‘such innocent and good men, as John 
Fox represents them to be; is it not, gentle-reader, a subject of 
astonishment with you, as it is with us, that 'the Catholics did not 
become disgusted with a religion that could instigate the representa- 
tive of the head.of their church to become such a monster of' cruelty, 


and instantly renounce so horrible a system? yet we do not find that - 


this was the case, but ‘on the contrary, while ‘the crusaders were 
contending against the Albigenses in the south of France, Pome- 
rania, Finland, Sweder and the northern nations were receiving the 
Christian faith from Catholic missionaries. | 

It is but too true that cruel excesses were committed by the cru- 
saders on taking the town of Bezieres, but not by the direction of 
the legate. The earl of Toulouse had then made his peace with the 
powers assembled, and the army having nothing to do, siege was 
laid. to Bezieres, where the Albigenses had fortified themselves, 
which being taken by assault, the inhabitants were barbarously put 
to the sword. —Fox says, 60,000 persons. were murdered; the Rev. 
Alban Butler | s the number to one-fourth. This latter writer, 
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‘habitants of that town were robbers and murderers, and guilty of 
‘all manner of crimes, as Peter. of Vaux-Sernay (c. 16.) and, from 
‘him, Fleury observes;‘and though the innocent perish by their own 
“fault by refusing to separate themselves from the guilty, when “ 
‘quired so to do.... Crimes and seditions (Mr. B. continues,) are _ 
‘not to be punished or revenged by other crimes. Avarice, ambi- 
‘tion, or revenge in many, only covered themselves under a cloak 
‘of zeal for religion.—These just sentiments are those of every 
Catholic writer, and are conformable to the genuine principles of the 
Catholic church. How unjust and. disgraceful then must that con- - 
duct be, which charges the Catholic: religion with the crimes and 
excesses arising from the worst passions of human nature, and which ~ 
that religion was established by God himself to curb.and conquer: 

To enter into an exposure of the whole of the misrepresentations 
and exaggerations, fictions and falsehoods, of Fox, in his account-of . 
the Walienses and Albigenses, would require a bulky volume; we 
must therefore be. content .with a few of the most prominent, in- 


_stances of his utter disregard of veracity as an historian. The fol- 


lowing account is given under the head, ‘ CrurELttes oF THE Porr, 
‘anp Artirices or Domtnic.’—* When the pope (writes Fox) found 
* that these crwel*means had not the desired effect, he determined to 


‘try others of a milder nature: he therefore sent several learned 


“monks to preach among the Waldenses, andinduce them to. change 
‘their opinions.. Among these monks was one Dominic, who ap- 
‘ peared extremely zealous in the cause of popery. He instituted an 
* order, which, from him, was called the order of Dominican friars; 
‘and the members of this order have ever since been the principal 
‘inquisitors' in every. country into which that horrid tribunal Ghe 
‘inquisition) has been introduced. ‘Their power. was unlimited; 
‘they proceeded against whom they pleased, without any consider- 
‘ation of age, sex, or rank. However infamous the accusers, the 
‘accusation was deemed valid; and even anonymous informations 


_ * were thought sufficient evidence. ‘The dearest friends or kindred 


«could not, without danger, serve anyone who was imprisoned on > 
‘account. of religion; to conyey to those who were confined a Jittle 
‘ straw, or give them a cup of water, was called favouring the here- 
‘fics; no lawyer dared to plead even-for his own brother, or notary 
‘register any thing in favour of the reformed. The malice of the 
‘papists indeed, went beyond the grave, and the bones of many 
‘ Waldenses, who had been long dead, were dug up and burnt. If 
‘a man on his death-bed were aceused of being a follower of Waldo, 
‘his estates were confiscated, and thie heir defrauded of his inheri- 
‘tance: and some were even obliged to make pilgrimages to the 
‘Holy Land, while the Dominicans took possession of their houses 
‘and property, which they refused to surrender to the owners upon 
* their return.’ ; bg . 
Not a date, nor an authority, is here given as a voucher for the 
correctness of, this story, but all, as a assertion; yet 
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idently is, how many ar 
us callumnies? - Ve wr ‘ 
in our ‘Baad number, ‘that Waldo began his preaching forty years be- 


‘fore the origin of the inquisition, and St. Dominic, according to the 
ev. A. Butler, was not born till ten years after Waldo. tired de- 
rmer, namely, in the year 1170, at Calarmaga, in Old Castile. St. 


lominie was of noble parents, but renounced worldly grandeur, to- 
ecome a s nt of Godse He'was famed> for his proficiency in: 
learning’, and knowledge : cof the holy scriptures, and. his life, as, 
given by the ancient: and best writers of it, that is, F.“Theodoric, 


‘of Arolda; Constantine, bishop of Orvieto, Bartholomew; bishop. of 


Trent, F.. Humbert, and Nicholas Trevet, is represented as one of | 


* eharity and self-denial, and that he had no’ more*to do with the ori- — 


- 


gin of the inquisition than John Fox had-—But mark" the accuracy 
of Fox’s aceount: He says, that ‘ when the pope found that these 
‘crue! means (the proceedings of the inquisition) had not the de- 
‘sired ‘effect, he determined to try others of (a milder nature: he 
‘ therefore, sent several learned monks to preach among the Walden- 
‘ses, and induce them to change their opinions. Among these was 
“one Dominie,.w ho appeared extremely zealous in the cause of Po- 


‘ peéry.’ That St. Dominie was zealous in the cause of true reli- 


F 
gion cannot be denied; but Fox has here transformed the Are 
into the Waldetises, {for it. was against the fornier heretics that 


Dominic preached, and not against the latter, as we have shown, bye 


a comparison of dates. Neither could the pope have tried the cruel 
means Stated by Fox before he sent the learned monks to’ preach, 
- for, St. Dominic died-on the 6th of August, 1221, and the project 
of the first court of inquisition was formed 4 in 1229. It is true that 
some authors make the legate, Peter of Castelnau, the first inquisi- 
tor, in 1204; this is the legate that was mutdered ‘by a gentleman,’ 
andthe Bollandists, in a long dissertation, endeavour to shaw that 
St..Dominic was the first inquisitor but, writes the Rev. A. Butler, 
in a note!to the life of this saint, « Touron-obgerves, (ch. 13, p. 88.) 
‘that ‘the Albigenses in Languedoc neither were, nor could ‘be the’ 


** object of such a courtas an inquisition, while St. Dominic preached ° 


‘there: far from being occult, they were armed, ‘preached publicly, 
‘ ‘and had the princes in their interesk He, secondly, takes notice 


‘that St. Domjnic is never mentioned by the original authors of his | 


‘ life to have employed against the heretics any dlher arms than those 
of instruetion and prayer, in which they descend to a very partie 
‘cular detail.,—William of Pay-Laurens, chaplain to Raymund VII. 
count of ‘Toulouse, in his Chronicle, (¢., 43: ) and Bernard Guidonis, 
relate that pope Gregory IX. in 1233, that is, fwelve years after the 
death of St. Dominic, nominated two Dominican friars in Langue- 
doc the Jirst inquisitors. That St. Dominie was the founder of 
the monastic order of Dominicans is undoubted, and that monks of 


this order’ were employed in the inquisition is not to be denied; -that 


some of them may have been guilty of excesses and eruelties. we 
do not pretend to dispute; but that the crimes and offences of indi- 
viduals are to beemierged to the whole: body; is neither just nor i- 
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beral; sais well might Catholies charge , Protestants of this day 
with the horrid atrocities committed Huguenots ‘and ‘ Protes- 


‘ tant-ascendency’ in the sixteenth century, as the ‘fewrplain Chris- _ 
“tians’ attempt to fix the excesses which took place in the south of 


’ ‘France in the thirteenth century, on the Catholics of the nineteenth, 


or their religion. “ , 


. As Pox gee eiven us a pretended aecount of the artifices and cru- ma 


velties of St. Dominic, and represented his’ order as bloodthirsty in- 
quisitors, it is ho more than justice that the public should be inform- 
ed that if they are stated in the Book of Martyrs,to have been mer- 
‘cenary and unprincipled tormentors of heretics, other writers show ~ 


they ‘were also. the civilizers and instructors of. the savage race.of. 


barbarians.—Mr. Butler says, ‘St. Dominic made frequent mission- « 


‘ary excursions; and founded-convents at Bergamo, Brescia, Faenza, 


i -fand Viterbo, and visited those he had already founded. He sent 


‘some of his feligious’ into Morocco, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, 
“and Ireland; and brother Gilbert with twelve others into England, 
‘ who established monasteries. of this order in Canterbury, London, 
‘and Oxford, The holy patriarch. in his. second general chapter, 
.theld.at Bologna in 1221, divided his order into. eight» provinces, 
F and sent some of his religious. into Hungary, Greece, Palestine, 
‘and other countries. Among these missionaries F. Paul of Hun- 
“gy, founded in Lower Hungary the monasteries of Gever and 
‘ Vesprim, converted great numbers of idolaters in Croatia, Sclavo- 


- €nia, ‘Transylvania, .Valachia, Moldavia, Bosnia, and Servia; and ° 


‘leaving the churches: which he had there founded under the care: 
‘of other labourers, preached with like success in Cumania, the in- 


“2 


” 


‘habitants of which country were most Savage and barbarous. He ~~ 


‘ baptized among them a duke called Brut, with his vassals, and one 

‘of the chief princes of the country named Bernborch, Andrew, the 

‘king of Hungary and father of St. Elizabeth, standing. godfather. 

‘This zealous apostle of so many nations suffered a glorious mar- 

‘tyrdom with ninety: religious friars of his order, dispersed in those 

* parts; some being beheaded, others shot with arrows, stabbed with 

‘lances, or burht by the Tartars in: 1242, in their great irruption » 
‘in those countries. Bishop Sadoe, with forty-nine religious of 

‘ this order, were butchered for the faith by these barbarians in 4 

‘second irruption in 1260, at Sendomir in Poland, and are honoured 
‘on the second of June.’ Pell gt et . ' yn" 

*. The truth of this statement.can be verified by the histories of the 
countries named, and _we think it forms a complete contrast to the 
random tales of Fox. While he is charging the. pope and the 
Dominicans with being the authors of all. the cruelties, real or im- 
aginary, practised upon the Albigenses, we see the brightest mém- 
bers of this same order, with the holy founder at their head, enga- 
ged in converting infidels to the faith of Christ, with no other 
means than the force of ‘persuasion and the holiness of their lives,. 
and, like the primitive. Christians, suffering martyrdom for their 
faith with meekness and fidelity. How unlike is this conduct to 
that pursued by John Fox’s * reformed people;’ the one converting 
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cuthless savages into pious Christians by the’ mild and persuasive 
truths of the Catholic fa ith; the other brutalizing the ign nt mul _ 
titude by their inipious notions, and exciting commotion in every: 
society by the practice of the most indecent and outrageous actions. 






After'giving many other'incredible tales, unaccompanied with the - 


feast authority, he concludes ‘his account of the surrender of the 
earl of Toulouse, with stating ero te ALN was 


compelled, he says,’.to enter into. Hei then adds, ‘ After these 


eruel conditions, (sputious’ ones) a severe persecution took place 
‘against the Albigenses; many of whom suffered:for the faith; and’ 
“express-orders were issued that the laity should not be, permitted 
“to read thé sacred writings!’ ‘Though this statement is given as 
coming from Fox, we have no doubt:that it is an invention of his 
modern editors, intended to suit the taste of the present bible-read- 
ing age» But, reader, if you only look to the period when this sup- " 
posed order was made, it will. at’once strike you, that there could 
be no necessity for making it, because at that day scarcely any of.. 
the people could read, and as printing was not then invented, copies 
of the sacred writings were scarce, and chiefly in the hand’ of the 
elergy, the only persons capable of reading them, who ; aed 


“expounded the most important parts: to the people. 


_ The editors then ‘xo on,—‘ From this »period we find n further 
‘account of the Albigenses till the commencement of ‘the sevens 
“teenth century; but although they are not distinctly mentioned, 
‘they suffered in common with their Protestant brethren, at various 
‘times; and in 1620, a cruel persecution was commenced against 


-*them,” And this statement is’ sufficient to gain credit with the’en- 


lightened people-of this country! At least so think the * few plain’ 


_* Christians,’ or, we take it for granted, they would not have made 


‘it. We, however, have a.better.upinion of our countrymen, though 


they have long been the victims of delusion and ‘hypocrisy. © The 
first period alluded to by the editors must be the thirteenth century, 
and if history make no mention of them till the seventeenth, where’ 
have they been stowed during the intervening four hundred years? 
Is itnot strange that history should. all at once become silent on — 
these pretended interesting victims of.-persecution? Then again, 


- they are not distinctly mentioned even in the seventeenth centuty; 


and yet it is boldly averred that they suffered in common with Pro-. 
testants.. ‘Then the Albigenses were ot Protestants, though: they’ 
are stated’ to be brethren. Now is’ not this likewise somewhat 
strange? If the Albigeitses were right,,the Protestants must ‘have 


been wrong; for two varying eteeds could not both be true. It is , 
an unerring principle of the Catholic® faith, that it is always oné and ~ 


the same. Never changing or ‘dividing, but indivisible,.and there- 


_ ‘foré true.’. Here, however, we have two distinet appellations of 


religionists, both represented as suffering indiscriminately for their 
faith, and ranked of course as martyrs, though the one must have 
condemned the other as: holding erroneous opinions, since both 


could not be right. — Suchuis the inconsistency of man when he de-' 
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viates from the true: path, and seeks his road in the wilderness of 
_, error. it Bs , “ey A 


oe rainy Ea 
Before we quit this part of the Book of Martyrs,,-we must offer 
‘a few words*on what is laid ‘to the charge of St. Dominic and the 
papists.—Fox says,, that ‘if a man on‘his death-bed. was accused of 
‘being a, follower of Waldo; his estates were confiscated, and the. 
‘ heir defrauded of his inheritance.’ Supposing this statement, for 
the sake of argument, to be ‘true, what is this compared to the crue . 
“elties of the penal codé invented by ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ against 
‘the followers of the’ ancient faith? not, observe, new and vague, and 
impious notions, bat the old Catholic faith derived from the apos- 
tles. We have only to refer fo the statute book, since the reign of » 
the young pope Edward VI. and we shall find that laws haye been 
passed twenty times more unjust than any here*laid to the charge 
of the Dominicans. » In the time of Elizabeth neither age nor’ sex, 
was spared; forged letters were introduced into the Houses and on 
the persons of Catholics, in order to form a ‘plea for ‘seizing their 
persons and property. Informers the most infamous were employed 
to swear away the lives of the most innocent; and a son, by turning, 
. Protestant, was legally empowered to rob his Catholic father of his 


estate, and his brothers and ‘sisters of their inheritance, without * 


waiting till he.or they were on tlieir déath-bed.” And are. the *Ca- 
_tholies of England’and Ireland, while such horrible and unjust de- 
crees continue to disgrace the statute book of this Protestant 
country, tobe reproached with abuses that. may, and we will say 
have, crept into the jurisprudence of foreign countries, because the 
‘people of those countries happen torprofess the same faith?. Were . 
indeed those abuses to be sanctioned by ‘the principles of their 
church, then they would deserve censure and’ execration; but as this: 
is)not the case,.the conduct of those who endeavour to mislead and _ 
deceive the ignorant for the purpose of exciting hatred ‘and abhor- 
rence of their fellow subjéects,-richly merits the loathing and detes-" 
tation of every friend to justice and good faith. : 
To show the gullibility of some persons, when Catholicism or. 
Popery, as the ¢ plain Christians’ call it, is the theme of declamation’ 
"and slander, we will here insert an account given under a head,en- 
titled. ‘Cruenty or tue Bisnop or Arx.’ Fox, or his modern 
.editors, says, ‘The bishop of Aix being at Avignon, With some 
‘ priests, they were one day walking along the streets with some 
“courtesans, and ‘seeing a man who sold obscene pictures, they 


Las 


gf ‘purchased several, and presented them to the women. © A book- 


* seller, who had a great number of bibles, in the French langu ge, 


— 


‘darest thou be so bold as to sell French merchandize in this town?”’ 


. *The bookseller. replied with a kind’ of sneer, “ My lord, do you: 


‘ ‘not think that bibles are as good ‘as those pictures which you have 


‘ for'sale, lived'at hand. The bishop stepping up to him said, ** How. . 


‘bought for:the ladies?” Enraged‘ at the sarcasm, the bishop ex _ 7 


‘claimed, “T’ll renounce’ my place in paradise it’ this fellow is not 
‘one of the Waldenses, Take him away, take him-away to prison.”. 
‘* These expressions occasioned him to be terribly used by the rabble; 
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* and.thernéxt day he was brought before the judge, who, at the in- . 

‘ stigation of the bishop, condemned him to’.the flames. He was 

' *aecordingly burnt, with two bibles hanging from his neck, the, one 


“©before and the other behind.’ 


‘ 


* 


Such is the ‘first partvof the story, and we beg the r ader ‘particu- 

larly to remark, that-this bishop is not specially named, bs generally; 
neither is there a single date’ by which we can ‘trace the truth or 
falsehood of the ‘statement. . But will any-one believe thatin ‘those 
days, or in these, theclergy would be so callous to'decency as openly 

* to walk the streets with courtesans,.and purchase obscene prints? ; ‘3 
‘Then as to the French bibles, and the boldness of the bookseller, is. OF 
it probable, if the bishops.and priests were, such characters, that. ite. 
bookseller would thus accost them? , Besides, in, the time of the 
Waldenses, printing was unknown, and bookseller’s shops were of 
course not ‘in existence. It is therefore’clear that the man was not : © 

* burnt with his feo bibles; and we dare be bound that the reader. will 

_ think with us, that this, part of the story is a bungling attempt at 
lying. 5"), K Sggetoen ¥e Lyte! , a 

: v The tale goes on, ‘ The principal persecutor of the Merindolians ~ 

"was this bishop’ of Aix, who persuaded the president.and eounsel- 

‘lors of the court of parliament’ to send a great army through all ~ 

* Provence; in order to destroy those who professed the reformed 

* “religion, These poor people, on seeing the army, recainmagages ar ae 

. ‘themselves to God, and’ prepared for death. While they were in 
“this grievous distress, mourning and lamenting together, news was 
‘brought that the army was retired, and no man knew at that time 
+ how,-or by what means; but it was afterwards known that.the lord 


L e - ial 


- ’ 
“of Alene, a wise and! good” man, declared to the president of Cas» oP 
“sanee, thdt he ought not to proceed against the inhabitants of _Me- 
» «tiidol by force.of- arms, without judgment or condemnation; and , 


. fused many arguments to this effect. The president was. at length 
“persuaded to recall the.commission which he had given out, and 
‘ cause the army to retire. . The-Merindolians understanding that the 
- “army was retired, gave thanks-to God, comforting one another with 
‘admonition and exhortation always 1o have the fear of’ God before 
‘ their eyes.’—Now; reader, what.can you make of this aecount? R 
‘Here we have-a bishop of Aix, but of; what name, and when living, a 
_ we are not informed, persuading the court,of parliament to incur the — 
expense of raising and marching an army to extirpate such of the "" 
people of Provence called Merindolians us. professed the reformed “ 
religion; we have the people patiently waiting their destruction, 
when, all on a sudden, the ‘terrible army disappears, withont 
rhyme or reason, in the midst. of the mourning and lamentation of . oa 
‘the people. It however soor after turns.out; that this lucky flight 7. 
was occasioned by the declaration of a wise and good man, called 
the lord of Alene, to the president of Cassanee, that he ought not to 
proceed to extremities without listening to justice ahd mercy. . This 
- Bass intended ‘effect, and the Merindolians, whoever they. are,be- 
gan'to comfort and exhort one another, * always to have the fear of rd 
-.* God before their eyes.’ This disgusting.cant may do for some folk, 
: .* = uP = 
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but we think the days of hypocrisy and delusion areWwearing fast 
away.—We liave no dates to govern us, therefore. we cannot learn 
the period of this wonderful transaction. Indeed we have no hesi- 
tation to pronounce the whole a fiction, clumsily manufactured; but 
‘at the time it, was coined, the author was- well aware that the more 
marvellous the story, so.it aspersed the Catholics, the more readily 
it- would gain credit among the bewildered Protestants. » However, 
one thing may bedrawn-from ‘this ‘part of the: tale, and that-is, by 
Fox’s own ‘showing the Catholics are not invariably a persecuting 
séct; since they could. in this instance listen to the-voice of. justice, 
and leave the reformed unmolested. ‘The court and»parliament were 
Catholics as: well as the pretended persecuting bishop; the army was 
ef course Catholi¢, and there is every reason to suppose the wise 
-and good lard of Alene was a Catholic, if not, the greater the merit 
and forbearance of the Catholie-president of Cassanee in acting on 
the advice ofa reformed lord. ‘Thus then it is made ‘manifest, ‘by? - 
Fox’s own confession, that persecution, is ‘separable from Popery,. - 
and consequently the ‘few plain Christians’ are no less than a few 
* plain liars, by stating that persecution is inseparable from Pepery.’ 
_-But the best part of the story yet remains to bé told; it is as fols- 
lows:—*‘ Shortly after, the bishop of Cavaillon came to Merindol,. | 
‘and calling before him -the children, gave them money, and com- 
‘ Papdedeuter to. learn the paternoster and the: creed in Latin. 
‘Most. of them answered that they knew the paternoster and the 
‘ creed already in Latin, but they could: not understand what they 
* spake, except in the vulgar tongue. © ‘Fhe bishop answered that it ~ 
“was not necessary they should; it being sufficient-that they knew it | 
“in Latin; and that it was not requisite for their salvation éo under» ~ 
‘stand or expound the articles of their faith; for there were-many _ 
‘bishops and doctors of divinity whom it would trouble to expound. 
‘the paternoster and the creed. ‘The bailiff of Merindol, named 
‘Andrew Maynard, asked what: purpose it would serve to say the* 
“paternoster and the creed, and not to understand the same: for in. 
‘so doing they should but’ mock and: deride God.. -Then said the - 
“bishop, * Do you understand. what is signified by these words, #1 * 
' ‘believe in God?’’» ‘The bailiff: answered, ** I should think myself 
‘very miserable if I did not understand :it:”* and he began to ‘ive an 
‘ account of his faith. Then said the bishop, **1 didnot think itheres ~ ** 
‘had been such great docto’s in Merindol.” The bailiff answered, 
*« The least of the inhabitants of Merindol can do it more readily 
‘than I: but.I pray you questiomone or two of these.young chil- 
“dren, that you may understand whether they be well. taught or ~ 
“no.” But the bishop-either knew. not how to question ‘them, or 
“would not. On-this a person named Pieron Roy, said, “Sir, one 
“of these children. may question with another, if you think fit;” and, + 
‘ the bishop consented: «Then oneof the children began to question 
‘with’ his fellows, with as much grace-and gravity as if he had) |. 
_ been, @ schoolmaster; and the children, one after another, answered | 
‘60 0 the purpose, that it was: wonderful to hear them. When the 
* bishop saw he could not thus prevail, he tied another way,and. -** 
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went about by flattering words to effect his purpose. Wherefore he 


., t said, that he now: perceived they were not so bad-as many thought 


‘them to be;notwithstanding, to satisfy their persecutors, it was 
- ee’ ° . ‘ AR . . 
‘necessary that they should make some small ‘abjuration, which 
‘only the bailiff, with two-offcers, might make in his presence, in 
‘the name of all the rest, without any notary to record the sanie in 
‘writing; and by so.doing they would obtain the favour evew of 


‘those who now persecuted them: and that this proceeding might not: 
* be misrepresented, it should be reported only to the pope, and to . 


. &the high court of parliament of Provence: "The-children, however, 
.tumanimously refused, and said tliat, they. conceived the=way’ in 
. *£ which they. had been instructed was the pure faith of Jesus Christ; 
‘and that in abjuring it, they would be denying their Redeemer.’ 
*. This is as delectable a dish of the marvellous as wé ever recollect 


"seeing served up.to satiate the palates of the most barbarouslyigno- 
3 credulous-of the Protestant race. has long been fashion- 


* rant an ) 
* able to charge Catholics with being too easy of belief, and giving 
‘eredit to the most*absurd tales of the priesthood, but. we defy. the 
most determined opposer of the Catholic: faith to produce a pre- 


*\- tended fact from a Catholic writer that shall equal -in abSurdity. and 


' improbability thes story we have just-quoted. Who the bishop of 
Cavaillon is, no one can tell, but admitting him to have been a real 
_ -chafacter, is it probable that he would have conducted himself as he 
C jieprestited to have done. He is. portrayed as a dunce and a 
‘hypoerite, while the children of the Merindolians are diamonds of 
the first water. Now, if we. understand John Fox, the Merindo- 
lians were of the reformed religion, but. of what creed he doth not 
“say. They are however opposed’ to-the Catholic doctrine, and,is it 
likely that a Catholie bishop should go amongst such a people, and 


“<- not only command their children to say theit prayers in a language 


they did not understand, but. openly acknowledge that many of his 

. dignified brethren were ignoramuses, John Fox, yow may. have 
been as cunning a8 the animal whose name yow bear, but this: story 
swill not do in these days.- It is here intended to cast an ‘insinuation 

' against the'service of the Catholic church being said in Latin, and 
therefore the bishop is made to, say that it was not requisite for their 
salvation that they (the children) should understand or expound the 

* articles of their faith.’ Certainly, not'to expound. them, because it is 
"© not to be expected that children are able to teach, when they stand in 
need of being taught. It was always*a principle however of the 
Catholic church, that the people should wnderstand the articles of. 


a their faith, and for this purpose Christ, the diyine Founder of ‘this 


: ‘ . 
- . 
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‘church, appointed pastots and teachers, to whom he. ptomised thé 
Spirit of Truth, which should lead them into all truth, and he’eom« 
-manded_ them. to’ teach. and instruct the people’rall that.he had-re- 
vealed to them. -And thé better to accomplish this, he gave them 
- the gift of tongues, so. that they spoke in the’ vernacular language 
of the people t ey preached to. ‘To say that it is not necessary to 
- understand, the ;yarticles of faith is an insult to.common sense, and 
eould only be made*by those who are -void of that quality. “In no 


’ 
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instance whatever can the Catholic church be proved to have pre- 
vetted the people. from praying in -their mother tongue, and the |, 
clergy were always assiduous in eapounding the scriptures to them 

- in the same language. In fact, this is one of the ends for which 
they were appointed; and not, as is the case with Protestant preach- 
ers, to dupe the: people out of their money and appropriate it to their 
own Support,’ while they tell them to expound ‘the faith for eens 
‘selves, * r j ; 


Then af ‘to the leatned bailiff of Merindol; Mr. Andrew Mayriard; “? 


* he is,made to say that unless he understood what was signified in . 
the words ‘I believe in God,’ ‘he should be very miserable; and . 
forthwith she gives the bishop, an account: of his faith, to the’ . 
great surprise of the prelate. Now, what kind of 'a faith master” 
Andrew held, we are not told; whether it agreed with the Waldenses, 

: or the Albigenses, or was peculiar to. the. Merindolians, or any other’ 
; reformed eréed. » 'Phis‘ dealing in generals- is” very conyenient ‘to 


avoid detection, and therefore we must be content.to leave the yery * | 


knowing Mr. Andrew, Maynard, bailiff. of Mérindol,-in the year 

_ nothing, to. enjoy his theological’ wisdom, while ‘we look a little : 
further into’Fox’s statement. Wise’as the bishop found Andrew: the 
» bailiff, the Jatter had the very great. modesty. to’ imderrate himself, 
and give, the preference to the children of his town. A wonderful 
generation of religionists these, Merindolians must have -been, when 
the infant race were more wise than the experience of: mature age. 
Well might the poor, bishop’exclaim, he ‘ did not'think there had 
_ ‘been such ‘great. doetors in’ Merindol. He, ‘poor man, though-a 


bishop, was an ignorant fellow compared to Andrew. the bailiff: ‘but 


how: insignificant must he have appeared awhen the little’ Solomons’, 


began to question one another. ‘The bishop. was. so confounded, it 
appears, with Andrew’s astonishing lore, that he did not, or would * 

: not, know how to question the young wiseacres} so one Piéron Roy 
is conjuredup to: propose thatthe infant theologians should question . 

a} other, to. which the bishop consented, Now comes the grand 

trial; one more wise than’ all the'rest, we presume, jumped’ up as 

. the questioner, and he ‘performed his part with so much grace and 

gravity, that it ‘was charming to behold him, as well as worlderful to 

hear the pert answers that were given. Oh! astonishing race! but: 


s 


what.a pity that so much learning and wisdom should not have de- ” ; 


scended to ees generations. » Well, the bishop was astounded, and ° 
well he might be, at. witnéssing such a-set of young doctors in aj. 
vinity; still he.was not to be diverted from his purpose, and he now, 
tried to eajole them, by.a species of flattery. They were .not so. 
', bad owas he thought they were; but perfect as. they appeared ‘fo 
he, something must be done t “appease. their. persecutors. Who. 
these ‘persecutors' were we are left to conjecture; hitherto the ope 
and the bishops have been described as the most relentle’s. tormen- 

, , tors of theshuman race, but now a‘bishop is made the mediator. ° 
Well, something must be done; some trifling concession must’ be, 
madé; and a small abjuration on the part of the bailiff hid two offi- * 
cers in the presence of the bishop, would suffice, Furthermore, that 


a 
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this proceeding might not be misrepresented, it was not to be stated, == =. 
in writing, the. only way we should have thought to prevent its | - 
_ being misrepresented, and it was only to be reported to the pope. : 
and the parliament, who we suppose were to. be satisfiéd with this , 
piece of hypocrisy, and the Merindolians were to gave their bacon. 
But mark, reader; whether‘ the bailiff and: grown up people were 
__ inclined to fall into. the scheine of the, bishop is not stated, but-we . 
‘are told thet the children, yes, the children unanimously refused: — : 
to accede to the plan; declaring ‘that they conceived.’*: Oh! how: . 
ripe were, their understandings; that ‘they conceived’ the.way in, 
“which they had been instructed was the pure faith ‘of Jesus; and ~ 
» «that in abjuring it, they would be denying their Redeemer.’ ’ Let 
Munchausen beat that, and I will i A become..a believer in 


Jdhn'Fox’s Book of Martyrs.. Not a word. is said of the pure. < 
faith this race of Solomons had been instructed’ in; not a ‘syllable =) , 
of its doctrine. _ All is: bare, assertion}. all is left to conjecture.. After) Lg 
’. this specimen of the manner adopted. by Fox to. describe the perse- x 


: . 5 
ther in Our remarks on that. part of the. bogk, « ~~). . 


‘The next section is devoted to the relation of ‘ PersecuTions In * 
« FRANCE PREVIOUS TO AND DURING THE CIVIL WARS OF THAT NATION.” * } sf 
The first story- told is the following: In the ‘year “1524, at a’ . 
“4own-iri France called Melden, oné John Clark affixed a bill on _ 
“ theichurch door, in which he'called the pope: antichrist: for this’ 
“offence ewwas repeatedly whipped, and then branded i the fore- ; 
‘* head. ” His mother, who saw’ the chastisement, eried with, ere .° 
‘ voice, ** Blessed be Christ, and welcome these marks for his sake.”* . , 
* He went afterwards to Metz, in Lorraine, and demolished some, i 
A images, for whichehe had his right-hand and nose ut, off, and his ' 
‘ arms-dnd breasts torn by pincers;. while ‘suffering, these cruelties, 
“he sang the 115th psalm, which expressly forbids superstition, -» 
‘'On.concluding the psalm, he was thrown into the fire’ and burnt to 
ashes.’—Admitting this tale to be true, though we much doubt it. 
inthe wholey-we will take leave here to ask; if this Protestant mar-, 
“tyr did not’give the first provocation? We are not’ going to. justify > . 
‘the treatment he experienced, nor shall we applaud the zeal of hig. 
mother, who imagined he was suffering for ‘Christ’s, sake, because , 
* he was punished for a breach of the peace and abusing the head of. - 
* the Catholic church. Now, we should. be glad to know if‘a Ca- 
tholic were to fix up a bill against the-door of St. Saviour’s church, 
in the»borough of Southwark, in.. which parish, we believe, the 
. $ few plain Christians’ reside; if, we say, a Catholic,were to fix up _ 
‘a bill against-the said church he har, on the character ‘of. 


cations of, the Waldenses’® and ‘Albigenses, we need enter,-no fur- 


_ his present majesty as head of the chureh, and calling him by vile ; 
_ names, would he not be taken’ before a-magistrate and punished. for bey 
. the offence? - And would not these ‘ plain Christians,’ who condemn Ww 
_ the punishers of: John Clark, be the first to approve of the sentence 
‘on the Catholic offender? We have not a doubt, but they would, 
. \and not*think ‘it: persecution either. “And were he to have a mother, * 
encourage him_under chastisement, as John Clark had, they would *, 
Vous 133" si 
v, ‘ate he y ; ‘ 
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look upon her.as a fanatic old’ woman. "Then as to his demolishing - 
of images; under ‘what authority did he so act?» Who. gave -him 
commission to begin the work ‘of. destruction? He might think 
these images were, put to superstitious purposes, and while he con- 
fined ,his.opinions to himself no-one could reach him; but when he 
bégan to. manifest the fruits of his opinions, he clearly became a 


. violator of the law—a breaker of the peace—and therefore subjected 


fh 


< 
- 
- 


unnecessary punishments; but we contend that John Clark did that. 


himself ‘to the penalty of. the law.—As we before said, we are hot * 
the defehder_ of persecution, nor are we the justifier of cruel and 


for which he would be punished in this Protestant country; and’ 
therefore he is not entitled’to the honour of being a martyr for reli- 
gion. Suppose a Deist.were to take it into, his’ head to pull down 
and destroy: the crosses whichadorn the new Protestant churches 
just erected in this country; would he not*feel.the»severity of the 


law for so doing?» And would’the ‘ few plain Christians’ place him 


among John Fox’s martyrs in their next edition of the work? his 
John Clark was ‘a carder of wool by trade, in the town of Meaux, 


"according to father Daniel’s history, not Melden, as Fox states -er? 
vi Toneously. He is recorded-by Theodore Beza asthe first founder of 
he Calvinist churches of Meaux and Metz, as well as a’ martyr of + 


bo 
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that sect. Luther, it is here to be observed, began:to dogmatize im 


~ABane ‘Six years before the period of Clark’s execution; er ae ae 


‘ed reformation had; of course, made hier ties in 
ened and.the outrageous conduct of Cle 
orerunner of those evils that afterwards afflicted-the latter country. * 


xermany” 
ark is considered the . 


‘ Clark .was no doubt a-disciple ‘of Zuinglius, who began to* preach . 


" ». tinence, and that.the deeds of the flesh hadrendered them infamous,: 


: 
- 


against-indulgences at Zurich in Switzerland, in the year 1519, two 
years after Luther had begun at.Wittemberg. »In the year 1522; he, 
in conjunction with some other priests that had embraced his: party, 
presented a request to the civil’ magistrates of Switzerland, to be al’ 
lowedito have wives, declaring that he and’his had not the gift of .con- 


‘ 


to the great scandal of the faithful. (See Zuinglius's works, tix p. 


115.) Dr. Heylin, in his’ History of the Presbyterians, says,” 
«The Zuinglian reformation was begun in defacing images, (see the.’ 
“cut to this number,) decrying the: established, fasts: and appointed 

‘ festivals, abolishing set forms of» worship, denyin¥ the:plt Catho- » 


“lic doctrine a real. presence, ‘and consequently all external reves * — 


“rence in t ticipation of the blessed sacrament; which Luther 
‘seriously laboured,to preserve in the same estate in which he found 
“them at present. ‘hey differed also in the doctrine’ of predesti- 
‘nation, which Luther taight according to the current of. the ancient” 
“ fathers, who lived and owrished before the writings of St. Augus- 
‘tine; so that the Romanists had not any thing to'except'against im 


' *that particular, when it was. canvassed by the sch in’ the 
) as. s : schoolmen in the | 
“council of Trent.’ “Thus it is indisputably clear, that this pretend- . 


ed martyr was a violator of the peace, and suffered for invading: the 
security of sotiety, not for his religious opinions. °.. - 
The'tiext tale we’ shall notice is the following:—¢ Shortly after 

. - ee *\ <.- . * 
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»* the eoronation of, Henry the second; a tailor. was apptehended for ° 
“working ona saint’s day; being asked why he gave such:.an of-' 


wa ng 
4 
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' #fence to religion, his reply.was, ‘“1 am a poor man, and have noth- 


_- *ing butemy labeurjto depend upon; necessity requires that I should 
. * be industrious, and my conscience tells me there is'‘no day but the 


“sabbath which I ought to keep sacred from labour.’’ . Having ex- 


'-* pressed himself. thus, he was committed to. prison, and the -dffair 


+ being soon after rumoured at court, some of the nobles persuaded 
_Athe king to be present at the:trial. On the-day appointed, the mon- 


'"* arch appeared in a superb chair ‘of state, and the bishop.of Mas- 


| r ‘fixed his eyes steadfastly upon: him, and ‘even «while the fla 
» 4 were consuming him, kept gazing,in sueh a manner, as. threw t 


“con was ordered to interrogate the prisoner.. The tailor, on “per-. 


'* ceiving the kingy paid his obedience ‘to him in ‘the.most respectful 


‘manner. The king was much affected.with his arguments, and, 


4 seemed to muse; on which the bishop exclaimed; ‘« He is an obsti- 


+ nate and impudent heretic; let him be, taken back to prison;and — Pe 


4 


* burnt to death.” The prisoner was accordingly conveyed to prisons, : 


e reformed, had many specious arguments, which, at first hear- 
- “ing, appeared conclusive; but on examination, they were found to 


$4 apd the bishop. artfully insinuated, that the heretics,.as he called 4 } pe 
“e 


ws r r 2 f ; Aras . 
‘be false.. He then endeavoured: to’ persuade. the king to Pepreghe 









“at the-execution, who.at length consented, and repaired to a 
* cony which overlooked the place?’ Ow seeing the king, the 


_* monarch into visible confusion, and obliged him to retire befo 
‘the martyr was dead. He was.so, much shocked, that he co 
“4 not recover his ‘spirits for sometime; and what’ added to his dis- 
: quiet was, his continually dreaming, for many nights, that he saw 


‘es mele with his eyes fixed. upon him, in the. same manner as, 
t 


: ~ during 


te 


e execution.’— Whether this tale. was*invented as a coun-. 
terpart of Henry the eighth’s examination of Nicholson alias’ Lam- 
bert, for denying the. real presence, we know not; but we cannot 
help thinking the Rope chwtion WAN DIN honoured by the French 
King’s receiving him in a superb chair of state Monarchs. now-a- 


',, days are not so Soy teePrveang: But will any one, in his sober sen- 


ses, believe that.a king would trouble himself so much about a man’s 
“working on a saint’s day? We think not; and when it is’ taken 
into consideration that there was not that system of taxation that 


now, grinds the people to the earth; that there was not so much 


- 


poverty, and consequently not so much nee ae as ini these 
_ days, we may put this story down as another fiction, invented to 
‘excite the ignorant. to hatred against Catholicism. ‘The relater 
would make us believe the tailor could make an impression upon 
the king, though ‘he coun Bota te ‘bishop; and. to get, hitn 
burned, he is compelled to make the bishop a‘king, and the king a 


by cyphe. The bishop orders the poor tailor‘to prison and tobe ex- 


— 


ecuted, anc 


stades the king to be présent, though he had” before witnéssed’ his 
merciful disposition towards the tailor. ~ The king consents, and the 


ill 


' tailor fixes his*eyes so-steadfastly on the monarch, that not even the, 
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and this too upon his bare command. ‘Then the bishop per- . 
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~ tortures of the fire:could make him change his countenance, and 
the king was. at length’ obligéd to, retire. * But even ‘here the ‘tailor 
would not leave him, for his image continued to haunt his majesty 
for many hights, but how many Fox is not able, or’ was not'willing, 
to:declare. * Really such stories-as these, and so long and repeat- 
edly told, and we lament to say, implicitly ‘credited, reflect no great, 
degree of, sagacity'on the part of the people of-England. We have 
not seen its equal except in ,this same Book of Martyrs, where 
three mien are represented hanging on a gibbet for eating roast goose © 
Wiig gs PRE PE Ce ol eR Tee Shae SF Ape HNMR T 4 
* One more tale, and we will.turn to another subject: ‘ Peter Serre,’ 
writes Fox,* was originally a priest, but reflecting on t e errors 
“4 of Popery, he, at length, embraced the reformed religion, and 
“* learned the trade of a shoemaker. Having a brother at’ Toulouse, — 
‘who was a bigoted Roman Catholic, Sérre, out of fraternal Idve, — 
* made a journey to that city, in order to dissuade him from ‘his su- 
‘ perstitions: the. brother’s wife not approving of his design, lodged 
“a complaint against him,'on which he was apprehended, and made 
‘a full declaration of his faith.’ ‘The judge asked hit’ concerning ° 
» this occupation, to which he replied, “I have of late practised the 


: 


~ ‘trade of a-shoemaker.” « Of late!” ‘said the judge, “and what 
‘did you practise formerly?””——** That Iam almost ashamed to tell - - 


* you,” exclaimed Setre, “ because it was the vilest and most wicked 
‘ occupation imaginable.” The judge, and all who*were present, 
‘from these words, supposed he had been’a murderer: or thief, and 
‘that what he spoke was through contrition. He was, however, 
‘ ordered to explain precisely what he meant; when, with tears in 

-*his eyés, he exclaimed, ‘* O;°I was formerly a Popisn prifst!”* 
‘This reply so much exasperated thé judge, that he, condemned. 
‘ Serre to be.first degraded, then.to haye his tongue ‘cut,.and after- 
‘wards to be burnt,’ Had we been Peter’s judge we certainly ’ ¢ 
should not have condemned him to the. stake, but would have con--~ 
fined ‘him to the lapstone till he had enough of it... Vile and wicked © 
as the occupation of a.Popish priest is represented to be, we think 
‘Peter Serre’s case is almost a solitary one, for there have not been” 
many. priests, we believe, that have exchanged their breviary for a . 
last, though many a cobbler has forsaken-his last to become what is 


called a minister of the gospel, since the days of evangelical liberty, 
or rather self-interpreting licentiousness. Peter the cobbler, ‘how- : 
‘ever, must have been better off than thé poor tailor whose case we - 
just noticed. nip could not allow himself to be idle on a saint’s- 
day, but-Snob could leave his’ work to convert his brother from Po- 
pery; and by a singular coincidence, both. Snip, and Snob. were. 
burned for their. pains, if we are to believe.John Fox. When ee? * 
reformed religion got the ascendeney in this country, and the Catho- 
lic priests*were made to quit theit livings, that ‘cobblers, ¢inkers, 
and weavers, might occupy, them, (at least such is the statement of 
Dr. Heylin, a Protestant writer] the Catholic’ priésts weré so little 
inclined to, leave their vile and wicked occupation, that our Protes- 


) 
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‘and accordingly an act of parliament was passed allowing all apos- 
tate priests from the church of Rome an annuity of twenty poe 


a year; but even this could not induce them to “betray their trust; 


- ‘on the contrary, they preferred death, dungeons, tortures, banish-. 
ment, and every degree of persecution from ‘ Protéstant-aseendency,’ 
- to the renouncement of their sacred profession. 'Thissi8 an»incon- 
testible facet, and’can that ber a vile and wicked occupation, when 
‘men who follow it, renowned for,the superexcellent qualities of thé 
mind, and spotless purity of character, cannot bé‘induced to: forsake 
‘it under circumstances of either terror or temptation?” This is a 
question we would recommend. the ‘ few. plain Christians’»to ponder 


_ over well. ‘They may. get a’ few ignorant creatures to believe: their. 


gt 


tale about Peter Serre, but the sensible part-of. the people will think — 


with us, that«there is neither authenticity nor probability in’ the re- 


lations of John Fox; in a word, that they are too high ‘coloured to ° 
- ty “"s8 es wes . Pog 3 od 
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amore fruitful theme to alarm the sensitive feelings of English Pro- 
téstants was never. invented. ‘From our infancy we have béen. ac- 
‘customed to hear of the terrible eruelties of the Popish inquisition, | 
and we can. Well recollect listening to an itinerant vender of trash, 

_ whe constantly attended Norwich. market some forty years -ago, 
holding forth in a canting, whining tone, on the blood-thirsty prin- 
ciples of the Catholic. religion, to inducé the gaping multitude to 
purchase his lies, which they did with ayidity, and,.no doubt, put 
them down as gospel. facts. Young as we were then, the ‘abomi- 
nable-lies we heard’ told for my made an impression on our ‘mind 
never to be erased; and we cou 

_-that system of pretended religion, which had:recourse to falsehood, 
‘ealumny, misrepresentation, ay, every species of defamation .and 
injustice, to excite prejudice and ill-will against the: professors of 
truth, _What.we-then heard. stated asthe principles of. Catholics 

,. we knew to be palpable and barefaced lies, because we we then 
sunder a course of instruction by our venerable pastor, which’ incul- 
cated and enforced the very opposite doctrines. ‘The purest ‘spirit 
of.charity, we were.told,-was She svompt sate of the Catholic reli- 

* gion, and never have we known any other spirit to influence those 
who follow and practice the precepts of that religion.. If men, pro- 
fessing to be Catholics; give way to their passions or suffer them- 
selves to be governed by temporary policy, or unjust and cruel mo- 
tives, religion itself, is not to be condemned because ‘such men make 


 Sucn.is ‘the ‘head of the fifth book of: this Book of Martyrs, and © 


not then help feeling indignant at ~ 


a mockery of-or insult its divine mandates, Abuses we know have - 


- 
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. been committed, in the name of religion, by Catholics as well. as 
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eka and this will always be the case while-human. nature 
remains what it is; but religion itself, that, is,,pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, being of divine origin, can never'vary nor be any other than 
* . worthy of its divine Founder, who, while. on earth, went about 
doing good to.all men, suffering evils from others, but offering none 


: 
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_, The first section commences with the ‘ Ortctn, PRoGress, AND 
“ Cruettigs or THE Inquisition,’ in the following words:—* When 
“the reformed religion. began to diffuse-the pure light of. the gospel 
‘ throughout Europe, the bigoted Roman Catholics, fearing the .ex- 
‘posure of the frauds and abuses _of their church,.determined to 
‘leave nothing unattempted to crush, the reformation in its infancy; 

> £ pope Innocent III. therefore instituted a number of inguisitors, or 

“persons who were tosmake inquiry after, apprehend, and punish 
‘the professors of the.reformed faith. At the head of, these inqui- 

» *sitors was one Dominic, who was canonized by the Pees in. order 
“to render his authority the more respectable. “He and the other 
‘inguisitors visited the, vatious Roman Catholic countries; and 

* “treated the Protestants, with the utmost severity: but at length the 

_‘ pope, not finding them so uséful as he expected, resolved upon the 
‘establishment .of fixed and regular courts of inquisition; the first 

‘office of which-was established in the city of Toulouse, and Domi- 
‘nic became the first inquisitor. Courts of ‘inquisition were’ also 
* erected in several other countries; but the Spanish’ inquisition be- 
‘came the most powerful, and:the most dreadful of any. Even the 
“kings of ‘Spain themselves, though arbitrary in all other respects, 
‘were taught to dread its power; and: the horrid cruelties exerci-, 
‘sed by the inquisition,. compelled multitudes who differed in ° 

opinion from the Catholics, carefully to conceal their sentiments. 

‘The Dominicans and Franciscans were the most zealous of all the 
‘ monks; these, therefore, the pope invested with an exclusive right 
‘of presiding over, and managing the different courts-of inquisition. 

_ * The friars of. those two orders were always selected from the very 

‘dregs of the people, and’ therefore were mot :much- troubled with 
“scruples of conscience; they’were obliged, by the rules of their 
* respective orders, to live very atistere lives, which réndered their’ 
“manners unsocial, and better qualified for their barbarous employ-" 
‘ment. The pope gave the inquisitors the most unlimited powers, 
‘as judges delegated by him, and immediately representing’ his p Tr 
M son: they vere permitted to excommunicate, or Sentence to death, - 
whom ny thought proper, upon the slightest informution of ° 
‘ heresy; were allowed to publish crusadés against ‘all whom. they” 
‘ deemed heretics, and enter into leagues with sovereion princes, to 

_ ‘Join. those crusades with their forces. About-the year 1244, their 
, power was further increased by the emperor, Frederic the second; 

.» “who declared himself the protector ‘and friend. of all inquisitors, 

~ and published two crueledicts, viz. that all heretics, who continued 

obstinate, should be burnt: and that those ‘who’ repented, should 
‘be imprisoned for life. This zeal in the emperor-for the inquisi- 


‘ tors, “ the Roman Catholic persuasion, arose from a report. 
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x, which; had been propagated. throughout Europe, that he intended 
* to turn Mahometan; the emperor therefore judiciously determine 


‘by the® height of bigotry and-cruelty, to ‘show his attachment to _ | 
tied $ me . - . ite _ 


* Popery.” : , ~~ ed Ee 4 - 
. This is Fox’s account of the origin and progress of the inquisi- | 

tion; but such ah account as can only be believed by the most be- 

sotted mind. In the first placey Innocent III. had been dead three 
- “ hundred years previous to-the reformed religion, or what is so, cal- 
_ Jed, making-its appearance in Ewrdpe.’ Secondly, St: Dominic was « 
' pape till thirteen ‘years after his death, that‘is, in 1234, by. 

m egory IX., therefore it is a direct falséhood. to say he was «thus 
-honotred to make’ his iniputed office of inquisitor the more respect- 
able. , Thirdly, we have shown, in’ our preceding’ pa es, that ‘St. 
Dominic was Sent to preach ‘against the Albigenses, and: that the ' 
members of his order were employed to gain ‘over Pagan, countries 

‘to. Catholicism; and how, we’ should be’ glad’ to learn, could St.» 
_ Dominic treat Protestants with'séverityy when there was not’a.Pro- ° 
F testant in Europe till some hundred years’ after this first pretended’ * 
4 bee had paid the debt of nature? Fourthly, he says, the kings © 
f Spain were taught to dread the power of the inquisition,‘and yet’ 
~~ it Was by the* power of’ the king that this’ tribunal'was. established. 
Fifthly, multitudes who differed in opinion fromthe Catholics, were, 
" he says, compelled carefully to conceal their opinions. . An‘odd sort 

* of a. reformed religion this must be, that its professors were care-: 

ful to, conceal it.” ‘This was not the case with the primitive Chris- 
_ tians; with John Fox’s first martyrs; they made open’profession of 
their faith, as Catholics always did, in spite of knives, halters, or 
ibbets." Sixthly, the pope, he says, invested.the” Dominicans: and 
ranciscans with an exclusive right of presiding in this tribunal,-be- 
cause these friars were always Selected from the very dregs of the 
ople, and theréfore not much troubled with scruples of conscience} , 
and yet he admits they were obliged to lead very austere lives! This.» 


? 


is no very great compliment on. the part of John Fox towards the »- 


people; however, history tells'us,,that among the Dothinicans and ' 
Franciséans, there were a number of the most learned men and ex- 
emplary characters. Seyenthly, he,says, the pope’ gave the inquisi- . 
” tors unlimited powers, and afterwards these powers were increased _. 
by the emperor Frederic H. Now if the-pope could grant*them un- 
‘limited power, how’could the emperor add ‘to that. power? ‘Then, he. 
_ saysy these inguisitors were allowed by the pope to enter into leagues - 
with sovereign princes, and to join them with their forces. Surely,’ 
if this be true, these inquisitors, sprung from the dregs of the peo- 
° piRitennel bo srondertnl Fellows to raise forces without holding terri- 
tories, and colleaguing with sovereigns, though having no ‘scruples © 
« Of conscience. Highthly,’ how. fortunate was it for the Roman 
Catholics, that a report should be raised that the emperor.was about » 
to become a Mahometan. But for this lucky circumstance, we sup- 
pose, the Catholic church would not have had a stone to rest upon, 


- 


so judiciously for her did the emperor determine to show his atvach- 
' . ment -to Popery by the height of bigotry and cruelty. An! how - 
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many of ‘our enlightened. Protestants have-been duped by this mise- 
-rably told tale; this, compound: of falsehood and. nonsense. 

But before -we proceed any further in our remarks, wewill here 
give some extracts from the Encyclopedia Methodique, respecting 
this tribunal. ‘The articles in that-work, relating to religious sub- 
jects, were furnished by the abbe'Bergier, a canon of, Paris, and di- | 
rector to the presentiking of France. | 'This divine is in ,high esti- 

“ mation among Catholics, and as it’will-be seen that he animadverts: ~ 
* very freely on the. institution, it-must necessarily follow that this 
triburfal is totally unconnected with the;religion of Catholics, . : 
' “¢ Inquisition.—An ecclesiastical tribunal, erected by the sovereign 
‘ pontiffs in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the. Indie’, with a view to .* 
“the extirpation of the Jews; Moors, Infidels, and Heretics. It.is 
‘not by any*means our object to eulogise this tribunal or its’ man- 
‘ner of proceeding, but, as.it has been .to heretics and infidels a 
“ fruitful subject of calumnies and imposture, one naturally seeks to - 
* ©ascertain what is true and what is falsé in the. reports relating toit, 
“©The date of its institution, is about the year 1200. .,lt was erectee 
‘by pope Innocent the third, against the Albigenses, a set sof perfi- 
'*dious heretics; who. were: guilty of profaning the sacraments,.a be- 
‘lief_in which they excluded from their creed. But the council of 
* Verona, held in 1184, had, before this time, directed: the bishops 
‘of Lombardy'to make strict search after heretics, and if, when 
* apprehended, they remained. obstinate, to deliver them over for 
:* corporal. punishment to the civil magistrate. (Fleury’s Hist. Ecél. 
‘1. '73, n. 54.) The count of ‘Toulouse adopted this tribunalin 1229; 
‘and in 1233 pope Gregory the ninth confined the management of it 
, to the Dominicans. , Innocent 1V. established it in every’ part of 
‘Italy excepting Naples. It. was ‘established in Spain in -1448,.i 
“the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and in ‘Portugal, under’ John 
*the third, in the year 1557. In these two kingdoms it was sub- 
' .¢ject to the same regulations.. In the year 1545; Paul the third had 


_» ‘formed the congregation of the Inquisition under the name of the 


J 


* Holy Officé, which was confirmed by Sixtus the fifth in the “year 
‘£1588. When the Spaniards established themselves in Ameriea, they 

‘* introduced the inquigslivn also there, and it was’ introduced, into 

‘the Portuguese dominions in the’ East Indies as soon as it had beén ~ 
* 4 eanctioOned.at Lisbon. Secs -jhee et ot aie “ig 8 

» “From this detail, and from what we shall. afterwards take occa 

*sion to observe, it will satisfactorily appear, that in no kingdom in» 


46 Christendom was* the tribunal of the inguisition erected .wthout 


~ § the consent (in some,instanées indeed it was at the request) of the 
‘sovereign. . This is a fact of esséntial consequence; a’ fact, how- 

“Sever, studiously omitted in declamations against this. ‘court. The 
‘authors of these declamations would insinuate that it has always 

» Sowed its erection to the mere authority of the ‘pope; and that too 
‘in violation of the rights of the sovereign; whereas it ‘is demon- 
‘ strable, that in no single instance has.the inquisitorial ‘court exer- 

_, Seised its jurisdiction unless supported by the supreme authority. 

In 1255, Alexander the ‘third, with the consent of St. Louis, . 
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° “established the inquisition*in’ F¥ance. The grand inquisitors 
“the superior of thé Cordeliers of Paris, and the wontutiat ott 


‘Dominicans. ‘The papal bull, directed the inquisitors. to consult - 


‘ the bishops, to whose advice, however, they Were not o liged to 
» “submit, “Phis novel species of jurisdiction gave umbrage’ equally, 
‘to the ecclesiastical. and the civil authorities, and the opposition 


‘which it-met with shortly reduced the dignity of these.monks toa - 


‘anere name. Had the bishops in ‘other »states exhibited the same 
‘ firmness, their authority might have continued undiminished.» 
«The inquisition had been established at Venice in 1289, but, int’. 
‘stead of being dependant,on the pope, as in other states, it was en-., 
 $tirely subject to the senate; and»in the 16th eentury it Was decreed 
‘ that. the assistance of three senators should be necessary for every. 
t judicial’ process. « This decree made.it easy to elude the authority 
‘of the court of ‘the inquisitiony which authority ‘was in consequence 
. ‘annihilated ia this state.-  . Sencar gnet aa 
»* The sovereigns of Naples.and Sicily claimed a right, from” pa 
“pal concessions, to the ‘exercise of ecclesiastical, jurisdiction. This 
*elaim gave rise'to disputes between the pope and the’ king about 
“¢ the De f appointing the inquisitors—the consequence ‘was, that 
‘hone were appointed. « And if the inquisition was at length es- ° 
* tablished in Sicily; (A. D. 1478) ds itvhad been: in ‘Spain, it was 
«still ‘more than in Spain @ privilege of the crown.; . 
* . © Torquemada, a Dominican, who was made cardinal and’ grand 
‘ inquisitor, gave to that tribunal in Spain «the juridical form which 
‘it still retains..- It is said that in -the space. of. fourteen years che 
" “instituted moresthan 80,000. juridical processes, and that not less 
+ than five or six thousand people’suffered. But this:account is evi- 
«dently exaggerated. i gee. Fo ‘a “ - eee 
* «© Qne word as to the mode, of pro¢eeding. The* accused is not: 
‘ confronted with his aeeuser, and evety informer, is attended to, 
5 ‘though a child, a eourtezan, or criminal stigmatized by, the hand 


a 


v 


‘of justice, A son deposes against: his father, a wife against. her 


‘,husband;‘a brother against his ‘brother. In~fine,;the accused. is 


‘ obliged’ to become-his own-accuser, and to divine and confess the _ 


‘crime that is imputed to him, and of which he has no, knowledge: 


+f This unheard-of mode of proceeding is calculated, no doubt, to 


a keep all Spain in a’ state of alarm, but. it must: not be imagined 
‘that it is adopted.to the letter. It is not every accusation, though 
‘it may excite suspicion in the inquisifors, that authorises them to 
“arrest of punish’ the accused. Ine Spain a man, whether native - 

‘ or foreigner, may live as securely, and with as much, liberty’ as 

‘ elsewhere, provided a dogmatizing spirit does not incite lim to 

disturb the public peace 6 6 op 

‘The declaimers against the inquisition have drawnvin the black- 
‘est colours the punishment inflicted by this. tribunal, which they 
‘Style auto de fe, acts of faith. “A priest, say they, in a surplice, 

‘+ €or a monk, whose ‘profession sis that of mildness and charity, is 

“the person who, in a.vast.and dreary,dungeon, directs the torture: 

‘of. a fellow creature; the unhappy victim follows a procession of 

Vor. 1-34 - es ? : 
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’ *monks to the. pile prepated for his-exeeution, and the king, whose 
‘presence dispenses mercy to’.criminals, assistsy on a seat lower 
‘ tha the inquisitor’s, as witnéss to the death. of his own subjects 
>" expiring’ in ghedames.: warty teen le vot si ome 2 
_ + All this .is undoubtedly very pathetic: But it should be qualified 
‘by the following observations. » ist, It bespeaks a want of can- 
‘ dour to:insinuate, that the fire is the» portion of all whom the in- 
* quisition condemns... Itis the punishment inflicted only for crimes, 
~ ‘which are visited in thessame manner.among those nations, in 

'* . . which the-inquisition*is*not known. . Such ‘as sacrilege, profana- 

_ Stion, apostasy, magic. “ Other crimes are punished with perpetual — 
“imprisonment, confinement in a.monastery, the discipline and other 

“species: of ‘penance. .2dly, It is a custom in. all Christian. na- 
‘tions, that-criminals should ‘be’ assisted ‘at their execution "by the 
‘ priest, who exhorts them to patience.. He ‘is often ‘accompanied 
‘by members of the confraternity of the cross, who.offer up their 
“prayers for the criminal, and bestow the right.of sepulture*on his: 

‘body. Query. Is this*a;mark ‘of: cruelty?’ 3dly, Capital punish’ 

“ments are very rare both in Spain and. Portugal,sand no, single’ in- 
“stance. can be produced:of its having been inflicted at)Rome. . At 

*¢ Rome ‘the inquisition was always less severe than-any where else, 

Ye ‘and the form.given to it by ‘orquemada has never been received 

‘at Rome. The suppression of these matters is a reflection.on. the 
‘ candour and sincerity of our:declaimers. *. De 

‘ Again, it is somewhat absurd to denominate thesé executions hu- 

_*man sacrifices. “To all punishments inflicted for crimes against re- 
‘ ligion, this appellation might with equal justice be-applied. These ' 

'  * profound gentlemen will have some difficulty to persuade the Chris 

_ dian” world that no offences of this nature ought to be* punished 

ge Pwith: deaths" vey) yt cae Sigh bine tee * 
»*Reproach.a, Spaniard with the horrors of the inquisition—he | 
- © will answer, that wars om account of religion, in the kingdom of 

a France’alone, have caused more blood to» be shed ‘than. has been 

ph ‘spilt by the tribunals of the inquisition over the whole world: and 

, ‘he will.add, that by means of the inquisition, Spain has been pre- 
‘served from any infection of the infidelity which at this. day over: | 
‘ spreads. the test of Europe. ‘Tell him that wars are of a tempo- 

. ‘rary nature, and must soon subside; but that the ‘inquisition it.’ 
‘would seem, once established, becomes a pernranent institution 
‘he will reply by:an appeal to, -facts—France,*Germany; the states 

~*of Venice; have suppressed, after having admitted it; andthe king, 

*©of Portugal'has very much disarmed it of its terrors ‘in his.domi- 
‘nions. He has ordained that the procurator-general,, who is the 
* prosecutor, shall.communicate to the accused the articles of im- | 
* peachment and the name’of. the witnessesy "Qdly, That the accu- 
‘sed shall have the power of choosing an advocate, with whom she” -« 
‘may also’ confer; and 3dly, That-no “sentence of the inguisition 
“shall be put into execution until it has-been confirmed by his couneil. 
«The person who has declaimed with the greatest virulence against 
‘this tribunal, acknowledges, however, that excesses, have frequently 
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- ‘certainties’, and still more:so on falsehoods. - It were well 
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“been imputed to ity of which it has notbeén guilty. In his opi- 


n= 


d he 
‘acted on this*prineiple, and discovered. a little more candour in his 
* relations. ’ ry oe ; SeBiee zee J 3 +m 

“We ‘cordially congratulate France’ and Germany. that. they are 


*nionsit betrays a want of judgment*to ground an wilde. nu 
‘ 


"free from the influence’ of this tribunal. Yet we have no shesita~. 


‘¢ tion in declaring our firm, conviction; that were our infidel philosg- 
* phers to beeome masters, they would establish an inquisition much: 


* more severe than that of ‘Spain.”.* ». ee oe eae 


Pome have here-given Fox’s statement of the origin and: progress 
° 


the inquisition, and a counter’statement of a more modern date,’ | 


from*the pen of a Catholic. ‘he reader has therefore befdre: him. 


_ two sides of+the question, and consequently is better able to, make 
his conclusions. We have shown that the first’ statement is. Ppalpa-- 
bly false; thé second bears the stamp of .authenticity, and the insti- © 


tution not being approved. of by the writer, corroborates what we 
have before asserted, and again repeat, that the tribunal. of the in- 
quisition has no more to do with the reyealed truths of the Catholic 
religion, than Christianity had in ‘the. establishment in these ‘coun~ 
“tries of the high orantiesionbtrisy therstateoltalab ery and the penal 


\« statutes enacted against Catholicism.—T aking the origin’ of. the in- 


quisition, at its. earliest date, the Catholic ‘faith had -éxisted 1200 
‘years without it; in many parts, England, for example, it never had 


existence in Catholic times, and of course it was nota component: s 


part of the Catholic church.—Fox says it was established by the 
adthority of the pope; the abbe Bergier,.on the contrary, asserts, 


that inno single kingdom in Christendom was this tribunal erected. .,_ 
without the consent of the civil powers Hence it was clearly a . 


civil tribunal, having ecclesiastical” officers to assist and guide its 


process in matters of doctrine.» No, country previous ‘to. the. refor- 
mations so called, was more devoted to the Catholic faith than Ehg- 
land, and yet, as we have before observed, this tribunal of the in- 


_ quisition was never dreamed of. Had the pope the -power of es-- 


tablishing it at his own will and pleasure, as Fox represents him to 


’ “hhave had, would he not have erected this powerful institution. in 4 


_ fevery country: where his influence extended; that is, in every part’ 
sof Christendom? for, with the exception of Turkey.and Russia, the 
Catholic religion was established in every quarter of the globe, ” 


when thé reformers of the'sixteenth century began to preach” evan- 
gelieal liberty, or rather self-interpreting® licentiousness. . From: the 


" aecount given by Foxy the reader is led’to conclude that none but 
‘diabolical ‘monsters could have any concern. in the ‘inquisition, and’ 


that none but a diabolical religion could sanction such proceedings. 


~ Could the principles of Catholicism be fairly proved as leading to 


* 


" persecution and the horrible proceedings imputed to, the’ inquisition, 
we-would instantly renounce our church, though we should certainly 
- be at aloss where to find another that has as marks of being a 
true one.. But we know they cannot; we know that she will re- 


- 


, main pure and undefiled, protected by the promises of her divine 
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Founder, though many of her ‘children may violate. her precepts 
and cause scandals to arise among “the ignorant and prejudiced. 
; But why are.the Catholics of England and Ireland ‘to’ be ‘so un- 
sparingly and unremittingly.taunted with the ‘excesses and abuses 
of the Spanish and Portuguese inquisitions, when cruelties more 
horrible and barbarous have been committed by the enlightened dis- 
_ciples of Protestantism in their own countries?. In this Book of 
Martyrs*we have -accounts .of auto da fesy of the mode of tortur- 
“ing, of. the barbarities of the. inquisition, its treachery, its enormi- 
‘tieswand. we know not What abuses, all imputed to the spirit of Po- 
pery, but we do not see a word of the” eruelties, the cold-blooded 
enactments, the perjuries, the proscriptions, the rackings, the half- 
hangings, the burnings, the: whippings, the deportations, and the 
whole-hangings that have been. put. in execution in England .and 
Treland on Catholics, and, in fact,.in every country where Protes- 
tantism. gained the: ascéndency, from the sixteenth céntury: to, our 
-« oOwn-times. It is anvincentrovertible fact, recorded in the page of 
» ‘history, and not disputed by the enemies of Catholicism, that the 
‘Catholic religion was introduced into all countries in opposition. to 
»Pagan persecution, and that it was the ascendant religion for centu= 
ries, before any decrees of orpariiistnwnt were passed against’ 
persons: infected “with. heretical opinions.. And why, were these 
-. decrees passed? Why where penal inflictions resorted to at last?. 
The answer is obvious and_ irrefutable. Because with theoretical 
opinions physical proceedings, the: fruits of these opinions, were 
combined, which-threatened the security of property and peace ‘of 
society; therefore the lawful authorities: were LS HAR duty, 
‘anda just regard for thesafety of the state, to repel force by force, 
_ when. the influence of persuasion had failed. Had not the Albigen- 
ses been imbued with the most horrible fanaticism, and had. they. 
not sought to propagate their beastly. doetrines by sedition and re- 
bellion, massacre and plunder, the inquisition would probably never 
had existence; and what can add greatér weight’ to this opinion 
than the fact-that this tribunal was only.partially established in. the. 
Catholic states of Europe? Butlet us look to the effects produ¢éed 
by the dissemination of Protestantism, and we shall’sée that it had* 
“scarcely begun to breathe before persecution: and proscriptions’ ap-' 
peared in its train? So true is the concluding observation ‘of the. 
~.abbe Bergier, in his-account of the inquisition, ‘ that. where” our . 
“infidel philosophers to become_ masters, they would establish. an 
‘inquisition much more severe’ than that of Spain.’ » Look to, tlie 
reign of our eighth Henry, and the'successive sovereigns that have 
filled the throne of this empire.» Look to the laws that were passed - 
‘by * Protestant-ascendency,’ and the executions that were repeatedly ; 
enforced on Catholics, and only for being Catholies.. Passing over 
for the present the long and. bloody eivil wars engendered. by the ° 
pernicious doctrines of the evangelical reformers. in «France, Ger- 
many, and England, a mere glance at the, executions which took 
place, by the Di Ey ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ will suffice to show 
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‘that persecution ‘is, in fact, an ingredient of -error, whereas truth 
-will triumph better by the force of reason than of the civil sword. 
larry was no sooner invested by'his servile parliament’ with the 
2 of supreme head of, the church of England, than he contrived 
ve a law passed, by which power was given to him to punish 
such of his subjects as would not conform to his whims and capri- 
ces in matters of religious doctrine. ‘That is, who would not be- 
lieve this thing to-day, and that to-morrow, according as the supreme’ 
head should dictate and command. .How numerous were the exe- 
cutions in this tyrant’s reign both of Catholics and Protestants. | In 





. his successor’s short rule, Cranmer, the apostle of Protestantism in 


England, obliged the young king Edward to sign the death warrants 
of \Van Parre and Joan Bucher, in which he was joined by, Ridley, 
‘the Protestant bishop of .Gloucester.—Besides the almost innume- 
_rable Catholic missionary priests who suffered-in Elizabeth’s reign, » 


after undergoing the tortures of. the rack, the scavenger’s: daughter 
_ all idergomng g ghter, 


-the little easey and-other instruments of eruelty, whicii'we shal! no- 
tice hereafter, the unfortunate Mary queen of Scotland’was beheaded, 


fter suffering eighteen years’ imprisonment for-her religious belief, ' 
_ aller Si g eiguieen y P: g 


_ During James the first’s reign, the, parliament was unceasingly 
employed in’ petitioning: tl “ing for severe laws’ being enforced 
against the,Papists. In Charles the.first’s reign,-a*solemn league 


“and covenant was entered into,,to exterminate Popery and, Prelacy, 


and an archbishop of.the establishéd church was"murdered by a 
.band,of. Puritans heated by religious frenzy. “his Puritan faction 
afterwards obtaining the ascendency, the king himself was brought 


_ to the block, and is now honoured by the established church as a 


royal martyr. So clear it is, that when error gains the ascendency, 
yperseculion is a constant attendant in its train. Did not Calvin burn 
Servetus, for opposing him in his mad, and blasphemous ‘doctrine 
Did not the Haguenots persecute the Catholics with fire and sword, 
and cruelties unspeakable, wherever they got the ascendency? We 
shall.furnish instances of. this when the time arrives, that will make 
even the’ féw ‘ plain Christians’ blush, if they have a spark of shame 
left.. Fox lays great stress: upon. the _Dominicans. and Franciscans 
being appointed inguisitors; but do we not see it stated daily in the 
public journals of this country, that clergymen of the .established 
-church are in the commission of the peace and made visiting magis-. 
trates of prisons, where the severest restrictions are imposed-on the 


’ convicted offenders, and in many cases_on the unfortunate’ debtors " 


“{mmured therein? Why then, we once more repeat, should the Cathos 
lies of England and Ireland be. reproached, because Spanish’. and 


. Portuguese ecclésiastics are employed in a civil tribunal erected: in 


“ployed in England and Ireland. “nba 
2 ye asiderable space.of this Book of Mar 


their own country, when Protestant, clergymen are similarly em- 
i rs is occupied in de- 

‘tailing the ‘supposed sufferings. of individuals wh ose names are. giv- 

en, but neither date nor authority is mentioned to furnish a clue 

whereby inquiry may be instituted to learn the accuracy of fae state- 

ments made, We have a dascrtn ERR raaer? da fe at Madrid, in 
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the year 1682, nearly a century anda half ago, but on whose au Rs 
thority not a, word is said.—This story, however, must not be pla 
ced td Fox’s account, since he ‘had been-dead’ some hundred years” 
before the affair is said to have happened; it is nevertheless as 
coloured as many of his improbabilities, and therefore entitle 
just. the same degree of credit. We will here give the. conclud: 
part of this tale, and the reader will then be able to say whether we 
‘have done injustice to its author. » “Next followed the» burning: of 
‘ twenty-one men and women, whose intrepidity in suffering that 
‘horrid death was truly astonishing: some thrust their hands and- 
‘ feet into the flames with the most dauntless fortitude; and all of 
‘them yielded to their fate with such resolution, that many of the 
“amazed spectators lamented that’such heroic. souls had not been 
‘more enlightencd! ‘The situation of the king was so near to the 
‘criminals, that their dying groans were very audible to him: 
‘could not, however, be absent from this dreadful scene, as itis es-. 
*teemed a religious one; and his coronation oath obliges him to ~ 
* give a-sanction by his presence’to all the acts of the tribunal.’ 
''The least reflection-will show the gross absurdity of this relation. 
"he astonishing intrepidity and dau fortitude of these victims. 
are stated to be“such as to excite the amazement “of thé spectators, 
while their dymg groans are represented as having a contrary ef- 
fect upon the king. , Bat why should not: the »sovereign be equally 
as much amazed at the fortitude of the sufferers as the people?. And 
why did not these reputed martyrs evince the same fortitude to’ the 
'°” Jast as they are represented to have shown at first?’ In the case of * 
the primitive martyrs we ‘find nothing of dying groans, but ‘all’ is 
borne with cheerful fortitude and invincible courage; the most ex- 
-cruciating tortures producing nothing but praises and adoration of 
ne glorious name of Jesus Christ, the second person of. the blessed 
‘Trinity, whom theysacknowledged to be’ God, by whdse power 
nd grace they were enabled-to suffer for his sake? Why then did 
’ not these victims of the inquisition follow so glorious an example? 
~This question the few ‘plain Christians’ will find some difficulty in 
solving; for itis much easier to make a lie than it is to. turn false- 
“hood into truth. But the most barefaced part of this relation isthe 
conclusion, which states that the king is bound by his coronation . 
oath, ‘ to give a sanction by his presence to all the acts of the tribunal.” * -~ 
No such clause we positively assert is to be found in the Spanish. , 
~ coronation oath, for if it were, would not those who objected to.the 
abolition of this tribunal by'the Cortes, in'1814, have urged this very 
clause in support of their opposition? We know very well that when’ 
Mr. Pitt, in. 1801, contemplated reliéving.the Catholics of this’ 
kingdom from the effects of the penal laws, far more grinding than, 
the proceedings of the Spanish inquisition, the advocates for bigotry 
and proscription raised a scruple-in the royal mind respecting the! 
obligations of h ion oath, which had the effect of keeping 
S ina state of civil slavery, and. exalting a 
hem with mercenary ascendency and cold- 
gts “prove beyond contradiction. 
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4 ‘In this.remark we wish not to convey the slightest censure upon the 
memory of George the.third, because we consider him to have'been 
sincere in his scruples, and therefore entitled to the regard of every 
e nest man; our remarks are directed to those who. took advantage 


e king’s veneration of his oath to construe the clause into a 
ing not-contemplated by the framers of it, for the! purpose of 
\olding justice -from their. fellow subjects. road 
‘ , One more tale, and we shall arrive, we think, at the climax of 
impudence and lying, even,in this Book of Martyrs. ‘A ‘Protes- 
‘ tant tailor of Spain, named John Leon,’ say the editors, *travel-. 
“led to Germany and from: thence to-Geneva, w hearing that a 
‘ great number of English Protestants were returning to their na- 
‘ _ ‘tive country, he, and some more Spaniards, determined to go with 
‘them. “Ihe Spanish. inquisitors being apprised of their intentions, 
\< nt a number of familiars in pursuit of them, who.overtook them 
ata seaport. in Zealand. The prisoners were heavily fettered, 
‘ handcuffed, gagged, had their heads and necks covered with a kind 
» ‘of iron net-work, and in this .miserable. condition they were con- 
_f vey to Spain, thrown into ‘a dungeon, almost famished, barba-° 
‘rously tortured, and then burnt,’ p/130. We think the father of 
lies himself cannot beat this precious morceau, dished up to tickle 
the palates of English, Protestants.—Surely these ‘Spanish inquisi- 
tors must be gifted with omnipotence to. perform all that they are 
here said to have done. Why, if these-fellows could send their fa- 
- miliars to seize renegado tailors in independent states; if a Spaniard / 
- was not free from the fangs of the inquisition, though under the pro- 
tection of a foreign independent power; .what security could there 
have been in England.from the gripe of these familiars?- We, wonder 
- when puritan bigotry invented the tale that the. Jesuits had Pie ” 







train of gunpowder to blow up the Thames and drown poor Pr 
testant London, they did not also add, that the familiars of «the Spa : 
nish inquisition were to fly away with the people, to have them’all - ~_ . 
burned in, Spain or turned into Papists, Let any one take a gazet- 
teer in his hand, and lay a Bap of Europe before him; let him then 
read this statement in the Book’ of Martyrs, and after he, has cast. 
his eye over the geographical situation of Spain, Germany, Geneva, 
and Zealand, let him say, whether it be possible; without the aid of 
_ supernatural power, for even Spanish inquisitors to make a sei- 
‘gure such as is described by Fox’s editors.. Whether the Zealand 
re named is intended for Denmark, or one of ‘the united provinces 
of Holland, we are not told, nor have we any date when .the affair 
‘took-place; but let which ever of the two be selected by the few 
- € plain Christians,’ we beg the reader to notice that both are Pro- PE 
testant states, and is it therefore likely that the familiars ‘of the in- 
quisitors could take the whole of the travellers, at one. fell, sweep, 
and convey them over to Spain. For. observe, the narrator is not 
content with having the poor Spanish tai the familiars, 
but the English Protestants and some m were all snared 
by these sagacious and far-scented trace " heretic’ tailors, and 
so forth. {What next will the § plain 3’ assert, to alarm the 
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"The third section of this book is specially devoted to the *’ 
© anp Surrertnes or Mr. Isaac Martin,’ whose case, we are told 


~* €gaoler and secretary went ouf*of thé dungeon fo lawgh,,and Mr. 
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prejudices ofthe ignorant and ¢redulous in. this enlightened age 
Enough we think has been shown on our part to make’ common 
sénse blush for;the credulity of our countrymen, and yet we f 
there are some raclatire to be still farther convinced before th 
will relinquish the long rooted prejudices imbibed from their infa: 








“sd 
“was published by the desire of secretary Craggs, thé archbishops 
‘of Canterbury and York, the bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, 
. “Norwich, Sarum, Chichester, St. Asaph, Lincoln, Bristol, Peter- 
‘ borough, | angor, &c.’ Mr. Martin, it is stated, went to Malaga, 
‘in the lent‘of 1714, with his, wife and four ‘children. His baggage 
being examined, @ bible and other books were discovered and seized. . 
But notwithstanding the bible would bespeak hima Christian, tl " 
Spaniards took him fora Jew at first, because his own name. wat | 
Isaac, and one of his sons was named Abraham. After some othe 
round-about improbabilities and ridiculous deseriptions, the narra- 
tive goes on; ‘He was then temanded to his dungeon; was shaved © ‘ 
‘on Whitsun-eve, (shaving being allowed only three times in ‘the 
‘year); and the next day one of the gaolers gave him ‘some frank- 
‘“ancense to be put into the fire, as h s to receive a visit from the 
‘lords of the inquisition. Two of them accordingly came, asked 
. ‘many trivial questions, concluding them, as usual, with, “!We will. 
‘do you all the service we can.” Mr. Martin complained greatly 
‘of their having promised him 4 lawyer to plead his cause; ‘* when, “< 
‘instead of a proper person,” said he, ‘\thére was a man whom | 
‘ you 7 a lawyer, but he never spoke to me, nor J to him: if all 
‘ your lawyers are so quiet in this country, they are the quiétest ‘in : 
‘the world, for he hardly said. any thing but yes and no, to what 
‘your lordship said.” ‘To which one of ‘the inquisitors gravely re- + | 
' plied, sd Lawyers are not allowed to speak here.” At this: the. he 






‘ Martin could scarce refrain from siniling in their faces, to think. 
‘that his cause was to be défended by a man who searce dared to . 
“ open his lips,’ p. 134, Let those who are credulous enough believe 

this relation; we have too high an opinion of our countrymen, how- 

ever, to think it will be generally credited, now. .The inquisitors 

are not such foolsas to make a‘mockery where none is required, 

and what shall we say to the extreme delicacy of the gaoler ‘an 
secretary, who went out of the dungeon to give vent'to their mirth ° 

at the witty replies of the inquisitor, while the prisoner himself: had 
much to do to prevent his laughing: in their faces. But is it no 
better to’have dumb lawyers, than to stop them in their defenée, ‘if 
they say that which is not pleasing to the judges before whom the 
prisoner is tried? What is the difference to the prisoner between 
an advocate being silenced in-his defence, and an advocate’ who 
makes no defence at all? The result of Isaac Martin’s trial is next 
given im these words: ‘ About a month afterwards, he had a rope 
‘put round his neck, and was led by it to the altar of the great 
“church. Here his sentence was’ prenouncéd, which was, that for 
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the time of profound peace. But probably the: bishops, at’ 
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re . a ‘ , 
‘the crimes of which he stood convicted, the Iérds of the holy of- 

fice had ordered him to be banished out of the dominions of Spain, * 

yn the penalty of two hundred lashes, a ing e yeal 

e galleys, and that he should at presen 
-s through the streets of the city of Grenada. Mr. Martin was ee 
sent again to his dungeon that night, and the.next morning the ex- 
ecutioner came, stripped him, tied his hands together, put a rope 
“ab t his: neck, and led him out of the prison. He was then -" 

*‘ mounted on an ass, and received his two hundred lashes, amidst. — 
‘the shouts and peltings of the people. .He remained a fortnight ~ 
<‘ after this in gaol, and at length was sent to Malag ere, he was 

‘ put in gaol for some days, till he could be sent on board an Eng-  ,  .. 
‘lish ship: which had no sooner happened, than. news was brought ~~ 2 










ers, was stopped. Mr. Martin not being considered as a pri- 

ner of war,was put on-board of a Hamburgh trader, .and his., 
* wife and children soon came to him; but he was obliged.to put up 
‘ with the loss of his effects, which had been embezzled by the in- 
‘ quisition.’——The singularity of this sentence, and the lucky ru- 
mour of a rupture with England, are rather improbable stories. It 
is needless to impose a penalty of two hundred lashes upon a man 
after he is sent out of your reach, and you have given him a speci-" - 
men of the lash, by executing the sentence beforehand; and we , 
might be led to suppose that Mr. Martin would be less likely t 
eape from the hands of the Spaniards in the event of a war, th 


y “ot rupture between England and Spain, and that ship, with many 














desire the case of Isaac Martin was published, were of opinion, - 
with Shaftesbury, the promoter of Oates’s infamots plot,.that the _ 


ple of England swallowing them for facts. “So true is the observ 
tion of Mr: Cobbett, that of all nationsof the earth for lying, Pro- 
testant England is the greatest. ed es pe 

Hitherto we have seen only one side of the question, excepting . - y 
our criticisms’on the language. used by Fox and his editors; it is . 
therefore time to lay open another perspective, that the reader may 
perceive the accuracy of our statement, that A epee is concomi- 
tant with error. ‘Fox says, in his account of the origin, progress, 
and ecruelties of the inquisition, that “when. the reformed religion . 
‘ began to diffuse the pure light of the gospel throughout Europe, ‘ 
“the bigoted Roman Catholics, fearing the exposure of the frauds 
‘and abuses of their church, determined to leave nothing unattempt-— 
‘ed to crush the reformation in its infancy; ‘pope Innocent. TIT. 
‘ therefore instituted a number of inquisifors, or. persons who were 
‘to’make inquiry after, apprehend, and punish the professors of the 
«reformed faith.’ We have shown that Innocent III, was dead long 


before the reformation, so called, h ante and if we only 


_ greater the lies the more likelihood was-there of the credulous peo- ‘ ‘r 


~ 


look across St.‘George’s channel, we shall find. lat the pure light 
of the reformation-gospel was attempted to be forced on the be- 


nighted Irish, under the influence of terror and death, and, that as ; 
pretty a race of inquisitors were produced there by queen Bess, 
Vor, I.—35 ym F 6 , he 
rs tine P % ~ ws 













which race has con 
_ the most bigoted Cath 
tain of the age,°a 
most of his militar 
‘in return dooms the pe mer 
. #1 perpetual slavery, has avowed that the Protestant religion w 
tempted, but ineffectually, to be thrust down the Irish t 
of the cannon and the point of ‘the bayonet. We have 
_- view, pages 101 and 108, detailed some of the enormiti 
‘ upon that ill fated people; it now becomes us to show, by t 
indubitable testimony, that, while the bawlers against Popish. cru-, 
? . elty have been ringing the changes, without intermission, on the | 
pretended horrors of} the.inquisition, Catholic Ireland has been 
fering the most oe acts of injustice, the most sanguinary a 
‘cold-blooded crueltiés, under the inquisitors of ¢ Protestant-ascen- 
‘dency,’ that the most merciless. of human kind could inflict on his 
_ weaker fellow-mortal. Elizabeth caine to the crown in the year ; 
1558, ss ‘first;concern (says Mr. Plowden in his» History of 












~ *Treland,) was to premote the reformed religion through Ireland, as 
ai 6 successfu 'y as shevhad through sland, not only as to the. spiri- 
* F ‘tual supremacy,,which alone her father had attempted, but as to 
‘several dogmatical’ points of faith. Conscious that this innova- 
’ ‘tion would be strongly opposed even by a parliament of the pale, 
.* she gave special ingtuctons to her lieutenant to predispose the 
ers t her views, and ordered writs to be is 
. ‘the representatives"of ten counties instead of six, as’ 
‘fore been usual. «Being ‘tolerably secure of a majority 
‘ houses, a parliament was convened in the second year of h 
' ‘by which it was enacted, that the spiritual jurisdiction s 
WA _ ‘restored to the crown; that all the acts of her sister M: 
ee adit whieh the civil establishment of the Roman Catholic religion 
é ‘ been renewed, should be repealed; that the queen should be 
he ‘bled to appoint commissioners to exercise ecclesiastical juri di 
‘tion; that all officers and ministers, ecclesiastieal,or lay, should, _ 
‘on pain of forfeiture and total incapacity, take the oath of supre- 
‘macy; that every person, as well as his aider, abettor, or counsellor, 
3 who should in’ any way maintain the spiritual supremacy of the # 
: : ‘ “bishop of Rome, should forfeit for the first offence all his estates 
Pg ' ‘real and personal (or be imprisoned for one year if not worth 20/.); 
| _ incur a premunire} for the second offence, and become guilty of © 
' _ ‘high treason for the third; that the use of the common prayer 
; eal re shonld be-enforced as in England; that every person should resort 
- . “© to, the established church, and attend the new service under pain 
“of ecclesiastical censures, and of the. forfeitures of -twelve-pence 
os for every offence, to be levied by the churehwardens by distress 
.. ‘of the lands or chattels of the defaulter; that the first-fruits and 
_* twentieths of all church revenues should be restored to the crown; 
‘ and the old writ and form of conge d’elire superseded by the king’s & 
aa letters patent, by which in future all collations to vacant sees were 
_ alee tobe - se ordinances were followed he: act of recog- 
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nition of the queen’s title to th 
of premunire to speak, and treas eag 
1¢ of the means adopted to spread the pure: |i 
e infa f the reformation, among the C€ atholies of Ireland, 
vat dear and immortalized (by Protestant bigots) she. pope of 
a bare 5 ee x 















nd, the virgin queen Elizabeth. 1 
_here be observed, that 1e Irish had been professors o} 
religion for about ene thousand years, when her holi- 





a ness th,.and her ministers, took it into their heads to compel | 
’. them to relinquish that faith which had existed solong by the power = oy 
of conviction, and which it was vainly conceived was now to give : 


way to the power of acts of parliament. Had there been frauds *¢ 
nd abuses in the church of Rome, why werej they not exposed to ' 
ne Irish by the new reformers?’ An exposition of this kind-would , 
ave had a much greater effect upon the we minds of the Irish 
than the smell of gunpowder and the sight of naked steel. The de- 
nd _ teetion of a single piece of priestéraft would have done more good ; 
than the burning of twenty cottages. dnd hanging of fifty peasants 
for constructed treason, that is, merely because they would not be- » 
come traitors to their God. ne ease here is quite, rent. to that ie . 
‘ of the Albigenses, over wl ox has made such doleful lamenta- 
tions. ‘The Albigenses wanted to introduce new theories, many of 
which were productive of immorality, and endangered the pe 
_ The Irish were in. possession of a religion whict id stood 
of fifteen hundred years, and in possession of propert 
too, to which they had an inalienable right. This prope 
ed from them, their privileges were invaded, and they were 
:d-to death to make them forswear their faith. An odious ° | 


hy called ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ wa: established, with * oR 
% 












amifications of inquisitors, courts of inquiry, torturing to e 

onfessions on suspicion of being Catholics, and bach. 

f cruelty and injustice were put in practice by the propagators: of 

the reformed religion. Dr. Curry writes, says Mr. Lawless in his’ - 
_ History of Ireland, that ‘unheard of cruelties were committed on a 

_ 4 the-provincials of Munster by the English. Great companies of 

os ‘those provincials, men, ‘women. and children, were: often. forced 

“into castles and other houses, which were then set on fire; and if 

‘any of them attempted to escape from the fldmes, they were shot 

_ ‘or stabbed by the soldiers who guarded them; It.was a diversion : 
.  * to these monsters of men to take up infants on the points of their ; ah 

‘ spears, and whirl them aboutvin their agony,,apologizing for their — s 

‘ cruelty by saying, ‘‘that if they suffered thein to live to grow up, , 

‘they would have become. Popish rebels.”’ ‘Many of the women d 

‘.were found hanging on trees, with their children at their breasts, %. 

‘ strangled with their mother’s hair.’ We name not these unparal- Pas 
lelled enormities, committed by tte peonagnes s of the * pure light 
 *of the gospel,’ in the infancy of the, reformation, so called, with 
oa an intention to excite hatred or revenge against the present profes- 
ling down the indig- 

of Fox’s Book of : 
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sors of. Protestantism, but with the view of ¢ 
nation of every honest man on the’ publishe 
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Martyrs, who have given cireula LI le fi 
tion, for the avowed purpose of exciting ‘a hatred and abhorrence 
‘ of the (imputed) crimes and corruptions of Popery ‘its profes- 
page of history is so black with | deeds of 
same scenes 
roscription were acted over and over again, and 
would be too tedious to the reader were we to recount 
will therefore, for brevity sake, come down to our own 















same, that is, vindictive and mercenary towards the Ca ft 
has ever been a favourite tactic with the ascendency faction to creat 
false alarms, and work upon the fears and prejudices of the people. 
Hence has originated the greatest part of the ‘palpable lies in the 


Book of Martyrs, and the details of imaginary massacres laid to 


the charge of the Catholics. Hence too the reports of outrages 
_ and risings, and conspiracies in Ireland, to be found in the Orange 
% and ascendency papers of both countries.  ~ 
__ Although Ireland had ever been the theatre of religious animosity, 
~ from the neo the reformation, yet in the year 1778, the mana- 
gers began to manifest their bigotry and power in a more than usu- 
ally prominent manner. This disposition first began to show itself 
in the county of Armagh, the most Protestant county in all Ireland, 
‘and continued fomenting till the year 1794, when it broke out into 
open violence, Of these acts of violence, which we shall not here 
particularize, the late Mr. Curran thus spoke in his place in the sen- 
ate: He could speak, he said, ‘as an eye witness, declaring them 
‘to be scenes of more atrocity and horror than he ever seen in a 
‘court of justice. _ It was what the Catholics might have expecte 
‘when they found their avowed enemies continued in authority, 
‘and the malice of an implacable government left to indemnify i 
“self by vengeance what it had lost by law.’ ‘This gentleman, we 
must here observe, was a Protestant.. On'the Ist of July, 1795, a 
reverend divine of the established church preached a sermon in com: 









course, the Protestant divine worked so well upon the minds of his 
hearers, that in going home they attacked the houses and persons of 
their Catholic neighbours, and murdered two unoffending peasants. 
This may be considered the first grand exploit and commencement 
of the Orange system. Of the spirit and progress of this pillar of 
‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ Mr. Plowden writes thus in his valuable 
History of Ireland, from the Union to 1810. ‘Elated with their suc- 
‘cess at the’ Diamond, the Orangemen advanced boldly in their 
‘work of extermination. They confided in the protection, and 
nee of the support, of the magistrates, before several of whom 
‘that battle was fought. Not only the profession of the Catholic 


' ‘religion, but connexion with a Catholic by marriage, or depen- 


 £ dence upon a Catholic by servitude; exposed the individual to the 
; ‘brutal ferocity of these exterminators. Some magistrates directly 
«promoted, others countenanced and encouraged, and most of them 
‘ allow ese outrages to be committed with impunity. At that 
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memoration of the battle of the Boyne at Portadown. In his dis- 
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‘time commenced that dread tem, which Mr. Grattan describ- 
‘ed, as “a persecution con n the bitternes of bigotry, car- 
~ *ried on with most ferocious barbarity by a banditti, who, 
th on of the state, had committed ith greater au- 
the most horrid murders, ar ae ad proceeded 

and massacre to angenren eal : ox nage 


ing suineie power in the name of 





ting of the magistrates of Armagh, convened on the 28th 
mber, 1795, to concert measures most likely to stop the pro- 
f these disgraceful ehormities, lord Gosford thus addressed 
the meeting:—* It is,’ said his lordship, ‘no secret, that a persecu- 
‘tion, accompanied with all the cireumstances of ferocious cruelty, 
‘which have in all ages distinguished that calamity, is now raging 
‘in this county. Neither age nor’sex, nor even. acknowledged in- 
“nocence, as to any guilt in the late disturbances, i is sufficient to oo 
‘ cite merey or afford protection. The only crime which the wretched — 
‘ objects of this ruthless persecution are charged with, is a crime 


ce of easy proof: Jt is simply a profession of the Roman 


24 riberty.? . 





2 # holic faith, or an intimate connexion witha person professing 
zs ‘that faith. A lawless banditti have constituted themselves judges 
-* of this new species of delinquency, and the sentence they have 
‘ denounced is equally concise and terrible! It is nothing le than 
‘a confiscation of all property, and an immediate banishment. It 

‘ would be extremely painful, and surely unnecessary, to detail the 
yrrors that attend the execution of so rude and tremendous a pro- 
cription. A proscription, that certainly exceeds, in the compara- 
tive number of those it consigns to ruin and misery, every exam- 
hat modern and ancient history can supply: for where have 
e heard, or in what story of human cruelties have we read, of 
‘more than half the inhabitants of a populous country deprived at 
‘one blow of the means, as well as of the fruits, of their industry, 
and driven, in the midst of an inclement season, to seek ‘sa shelter 

; * * for themselves. and their helpless families, where chance may guide 
‘them. This is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes now 
* acting in this county. Yet surely it is sufficient to awaken senti- 
‘ ments of indignation and compassion in the coldest bosoms. These 
‘horrors are now acting with impunity. The spirit of impartial 
- ‘justice (without which law is nothing better than an instrument 
‘of tyranny) has for a time disappeared in the county, and the su- 

‘ pineness of the magistracy of Armagh is become:a common topic 

“of conversation in Rai corner of the kingdom.’ . a’ 
In a debate in the Irish House of Commons on the 20th of Febe 
ruary, 1796, Mr. Grattan thus describes the horrible practices of — 
the ‘Orangemen:— ‘These insurgents have organized their rebel- 
‘ fit, and formed themselves into a committee, who sit and try the 
‘ Catholic weavers and inhabitants, when apprehended falsely and 

t 








‘ illegally, as deserters. That rebellious committee the ey call the 
‘committee of. Elders, who, when the unfortunate Cath ¢ is torn + 
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‘from his family and loom, and 
‘if he give them 











a ‘lings, W e they plaster on their houses, ¢ Iv din these 
‘ short but plain Go to hell, Connaught wowt rece 
‘ Fire and fa; Vm. Thresham, and John Thr 

‘ followed these ith faithful and punctual e 
“horrid threat. ] y instances they threw down t 
‘ the tenantry, or what they called racked the house, so 
' *mily must fly, or be buried in the grave of their own 
‘extent of the murders that had been committed by that atrocious 






‘and rebellious banditti, he had heard, but not so ascertained, as to ~ 


“state them to the house; but from all the inquiries he could make, 
* he collected, that the Catholic inhabitants of Armagh were actually 
* put out of the protection of the law; that the magistrates had been 
“ supine and partial, and that the horrid banditti had met with com- 
‘plete success, and from the magistracy with very little disencour- 
* agement.” , : 
Among the sufferers from these atrocities was Mr. Bernard Coi 

then an eminent muslin and cambric manufacturer in the town 
Lurgan. ‘This gentleman was a Catholic, and had exerted his ne 
ence to preserve the peace of his neighbourhood, and keep his 
Catholic countrymen within the bounds of the law. The conse- 
quence was, he became a marked victim of ‘ Protestant-ascendency.’ 
A principal part of his property, then in the hands of weavers, was 
destroyed. He applied to a magistrate, named Greer, for redress, 
who refused to take examinations or grant warrants. Mr. Coile 
prosecuted this corrupt magistrate and cast him. He was senten- 





course, he was committed to Newgate, and his name erased from the 
list of magistrates. But Mr. Greer was a stanch supporter of ‘ Pro- 
‘ testant-ascendency;’ his fine was therefore reduced to sixpence, and 
lord Clare restored him to the commission of the peace. So much 
for the offender: now mark what fell to the i ed Catholic. A 
conspiracy was entered into against Mr. Coile t away his life 
upon a false charge of high treason, and he was committed to pri- 
son, says Mr. Plowden, in his aforesaid History, ‘ upon the follow- 
‘ing extravagantly false charge, of being a reputed Papist, distribu- 
‘ting a large quantity of ball cartridges amongst a number of Pa- 
aN for the purpose of destroying the Protestants, and also at 
‘the same time swearing a person to be one of his soldiers, to assist 
‘in overthrowing the king, government, and all magistrates. 'The 
‘Rev. Mr. Mansell, the evangelizer of Portadown, before whom the 
xaminations of the conspirators were sworn, induced such of them 
were or had been Catholics, to read their recantation before they 
‘were examined. Mr. Coile was confined above eight months in 
prison, vainly entreating and urging to be put upon his trial. Four 
e conspirators against his life, touched with remorse, deposed, 

m time, before different magistrates, that they had been 
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* ment of eight mon ishi prosecute t of the con- 
_ *spirators, he was prevented from doit ) because 
is own trial was still hanging over him 
edient for the crown to bring 








dhim. He was | not only 1 























p stods, like ot seit - « 
ate en forty-eight yu 
; cr upon him for ten weeks and four aay ie 
fferings here cease; for in 1803 he was arrested unde > 
pee ‘and committed to Newgate in Dublin, from whence he 7 
emoved to Kilmainham, i in which two gaols he suffered three years 
alf imprisonment, a considerable time in solitary ine 
aded with 56lbs. weight of irons. Thes a that 9? 


ified on oath, as the gentleman is still living, 
guilt being proved against him, other than his’ being a 
B inflexible” Catholic, and he has declared his venaideawy to. 
_ prove ‘the truth of what i is here stated, and more than we have sta- _ 
ted, e bar of the senate. , 
We have another tale to relate still more ges SAL and yajnes, 
i the case of the Rev. Mr. O’Neil.—The few ‘ plain Chris- 
may storm about the unlimited powers granted | by t. ope — 













7 itors, while it is stated by a more creditable witness, 
ited ower was clipped by the king of Portu al, if it 
: er granted; dpa: we defy them to: produce an instance of reli~ 


ecution duly authenticated, equal in ferocity to the trea 
enced, under + Protestant-ascendency,’ by father € Veil, 
parish priest of Ballymacoda. This Catholic pastor was 
p in 1799, by Orange inquisitors, 0 suspicion, only on 8Us- 
observe, reader, of having sanctioned some murders in the ~ 
One of the accusations against the inquisition i is, 

2 is never confronted with the accuser, and that every 
rmer is ‘attended to: well, let us now see father O’Neil’s account 
hat e had to undergo from the hands of the ‘ Protesta er 
iepey inquisition in Ireland. The extracts we have here 
en from the humble remonstrance of Mr. ORFet date 


os tet 

















1803, and addressed to the nobility and gentry of the c 
‘ ae which his parish is situated. The remonstrance we ¥ 
si on ed by his being petgedby a * Protestant-ascendency’ law lord, in 
dette year, wi having been ‘ proved to have been g ruilty of 
8, tioning the n ders of 1798, transported to Botany ay, and ‘ 
e pardoned byt he mercy of government.’ After denying, in — 
~ the most solemn r, that he was guilty of the smallest offence — ~" 
a ¢ * 
“~% r + # > Ww « so 
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/my peculiar misfortune that the charge 


f ‘but even my fri rds had k 










m, except by common 1 ie: , which then was : 
) disseminating the various trocities, supposed i 

‘to have been committed by me: but nothing specifically authenti- 

* cated had transp ired: the very committal was so vague, as to have 

‘ excited the astonishment of a professional friend of mine in D 

‘lin, and to have eventually led to my discharge. I shall now pr . 

«ceed to the particulars of my case. Immediately upon my arre ® 

‘I was brouglit into Youghal, where, out any previous trial, I 

‘ was confined in a loathsome receptacle of the bar Shaft the 











“+ black-hole; rendered still more offensive by the sten he com- 
‘mon necessary adjoining it. In that dungeon I remained from Fri- 
-¢day until Monday, when I was conducted to.the Ball-ally to recei 
‘my punishment. No trial had yet intervened, nor ever a 
'* was stript and tied up; six soldiers stood forth for this operatio ; 
some of them right-handed, some of them left-handed men, two at 2 
~ a time (as I judge from the quickness of the lashes) and relieved 
“at intervals, until I had received two hundred and seventy-five 
‘lashes, vigorously and so deeply inflicted, that my back and the 
‘ points of my shoulders were quite bared of the flesh. At tha mo- 








‘ment a letter was handed to the officer presiding, written, I under- 


‘stand, in my favour, by the late Hon. Capt. O’Brien, of Rostellan 
‘It happily interrupted my punishment. But I had not hitherto 
shaken the triangle; a display of feeling which it seems was ea- 


_ ‘ gerly expected from me. ‘To accelerate that spectacle, a wire-cat 












‘ was introduced, armed with scraps of tin or lead. (I judge from 
‘ the effect and from the description given me.) Whatever were its 
“appendages, I cannot easily forget the power of it. In defiance 
‘of shame, my waistband was cut for the finishing strokes of this 
“‘lacerating instrument. ‘The very first lash, as it renewed all my 
« pangs, and shot convulsive agony through my entire frame, made i 
‘me shake the triangle indeed. A second infliction of it penetrated 
‘my loins, and tore them excruciatingly; the third maintai ( 
‘tremulous exhibition long enough—the spectators were satisfied. 
_ ‘I should spare you, my lords and gentlemen, the disgusting | 
‘nuteness of this last detail, but it will be found materially 
‘ed with a most dreadful charge which appears upon the 
‘ of a court of inquiry, held to investigate my case the year folloy 
‘in Youghal, under general Graham, by order of the marquis Corn- 
*wallis. Before this court I was not brought; nor any friend of 
‘mine summoned thither to speak for me. It was even a subjec 
‘ sarcastic remark in the prison-ship, that while I stood the 
‘the sailors, my trial, as they termed it, was ing on in Yo 
‘ With the proceedings of that court I am to this 
vas ordered, I know, in consequence of al ur 
nanded to a distinguished noblema by him | 
it the castle; I was not consulted with regard to its conte 
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la sc wiht a ia fnetera of 
* to have done, that Lhad been thrown into ae 
his inversion was fatal to me. For the eviden 


theeary, most plausibl radicted these 





va id whipped. 
Mr. Green, 
vations of the 













orial; and that circu e, when coupled with the bse- 
ent horrid charges auda¢i forged and foisted into the min- 
és of the inquiry, excited a st invincible prejudice in the 
‘ anne of the =. at lord Cornwallis against me! For when, after — “— % 


derable lapse of time, my professional friend in Dublin, re- 
s efforts to serve me, at the risk of being deemed impor- 
in an roublesome, he was still graciously honoured with an 
ia ce, wherein to preclude all future interference, as quite inef- _ 
ile hopeless, his excellency directed colonel Littlehales t 
hese minutes to my patron. ‘They reported that I had freely _ 
ved to Mr. _ Benjamin Green, apothecary, while he as dress- 
‘ ‘ang my wounds, at the time I was about to be sent ou Board the t 4 
priso ee: that I deserved all I had suffered, agd more; for I wa: 
‘ping o the murders, &c. &c. committed, in tay parish: that I 
d account for my conduct in no other way, than by attributing 
titto to the instigation of the devil: and that I deserved to be shot. . 
The cruel edge of this forged evidence, was still further whetted 
‘by subjoining to it, that this Mr. Green was a‘ “Roman, Catholic. — 
/§ My respectable intercessor, being quite unprepared to meet such an ~ 
‘ accusation, hung down his head and withdrew. But he lost no 





‘time in communicating this reverse to my ordinary, doctor Cop- 

‘ pinger, who was equally astonished at these assertions; but w o 

‘ seized opportunity, until a refutation of ail could be procu ’ 

4 int in the interim, to the designing and notorious fa 
aoe of Mr. een’s Catholicity. In a.very few days Mr. Gree fin: 








-meously furnished my bishop with a ‘peremptory denial 
e above. particulars, under his own hand: declaring, moreover, | 
a written acknowled ment, that no conversation had passed be 
een I im and the prisoner, but as between a ‘inedical man and 
h “ent. This same gentleman also ingenuously presented him- 
f at the parish chapel of Ballymacoda, offering to make oath that 
e had not given the evidence here attributed to’ him. 
‘Another respectable gentleman is represented in these minu 
$ to have said, that immediately after my pei I acknowle 
‘to him that I was privy to the murder of two soldiers; that I 
1 gee io ne parish for the purpose of murder, and remar! 
ti of its aim: he is there besjde st 
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ee ation. not under any appr 

pa Seticr to speak, as one ‘clerg: 
ontrition: such at least is the ‘substat 
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 ¢the evidence was read, could recollect it. Now, from th nature of 
the communication, which it is here asserted I made, it wi be natu- 

‘rally supposed, that the gentleman had a private interviey 









“after my punishment: but he himself is 
‘had not. I never Jaid my eyes on him since v 
«time, in the public Ball-alley: During my flagellation he stood 
‘opposite me, close to the triangle, with a paper and a pencil in 
‘his hand, noting down whatever then occurred to him, He asked, 
‘did you not know that fire-arms were taken from my house? My 
‘ answer was rather too short, Sir eard you say 80; but I felt at 
‘the moment, by heavier strokes, sousequence of my impolite- 
‘ness. I really considered that gentleman, on account of his appa- 
‘rent insensibility at the time, as the very reverse of a friend;’ and 
‘while I now positively deny my having made the acknowledgment 
‘above reported, I shall take the liberty to ask; first, whether it be 
‘consistent with likelihood, that when such a severe punishment and 
‘so witnessed by im, was over, I had selected that very gentleman 
‘in order to criminate myself to such a confidant, without any pos- 


ibe I saw him at that 








sible advantage? - I beg leave to ask in the second place, if I had 


‘made this acknowledgment at the Ball-alley, why a certain subal- 
4 tern, deélaring that he had power to act as he pleased by me, 
‘should take me (naked and bleeding as I was) into a small room in 
‘the corner of the Ball-alley, and sternly tell me thatif I would not 
‘now make an avowal of guilt, I should be brought out to receive a 
‘repetition of my punishment; and afterwards to be shot. And why 
‘he should repeat that menace the same evening in the gaol, and still 
‘ more forcibly the day following. The circumstances of his exertions 
‘ on that occasion are too striking to be omitted. After I had answered 
‘him in the corner of the Ball-alley, that I would suffer any death 
‘rather than acknowledge a crime whereof I was not guilty, he told 
‘me I should be set at liberty if I would agree to a certain proposal 
‘ which he then made me; but justice and truth commanded me to 
‘reject it. When conducted to gaol, after a-lapse of three hours, 
‘I was presented with a refreshment: it appeared to be wine and 


‘water, but must have had some other powerful ingredient; for it 


‘speedily brought on astupor. ‘The same officer soon roused me from 
“my lethargy, with a renewed effort to extort this avowal from me: 
‘he drew his sword; he-declared he would never part with me until 
‘it were given in writing; he threatened that I should be forthwith 
fled out again; flogged as before; shot; hanged; my head cut off to 


_ be exposed upon the gaol top, and my body thrown into the river: 
‘that he would allow me but two minutes to determine. Then going 


‘to the door, he called for a scrip of paper, while the sentinel swore 
‘terribly at the same time, that he would blow my brains out if I 
‘persisted longer in my refusal. Under this impression I s | 
‘a note to my brother, which they instantly cri u » was wl at 
‘ they wast the precise expressions of it, I do not at this moment 
* recollect; it purported a wish that he 9 lon 
‘dulge uneasiness upon my account, for I deserved what ig : 
‘officer withdrew;-my sister-in-law then got a i 
ahs 
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<n e | yin heard the sentinel say, that during my entire ‘* 






«just written, would asst edly hang me. I €xelaimed that their 
6 dread ireats had compel me to write it; which exclamati 
‘ being carried to the officer, he returned the next day: he called me 


‘to the gaol windo commanding a view of the gallows, whereon 
‘two men were hanging: their bodies so bloody that I imagined 
“they wore red jackets. A third halter remained yet unoccupied, 
“which he declared was intended for me, should I persist in dis- 
‘ claiming the aforesaid not Look, said he, at these men; look at 
* that rope; your treatmen: e worse than theirs, if you disown 
‘what you wrote yesterday: adding that it was still in my power'to 
* get free. LIimagined from this that he wanted money from me; 
‘ or a favourite mare-which I had occasionally lent him. My answer 
‘ was, if you liberate me you shall always find me thankful; there 
‘is nothing in my power that I will not do. Do not then attempt, 
‘said he, to exculpate yourself, and so retired. I now procured 
‘ paper, whereon I wrote a formal protest against what he had ex- 
‘torted from me as above; that, should I be executed, this protest 
‘might appear after my death. I wrote a second, e the same 








‘design; but I left them both after me in the gaol; 
‘that, should they.be found in my possession, they mi ause me 
*to be treated with additional severity. Neither did I afterwards, 
«while in gaol, openly assert my innocence, for that very reason. 
‘ Now, so little credit seems to have been attached to this paper, in 
‘any subsequent proceeding, that it was never after, to my know- 
‘ledge, produced against me. Indeed there is reason to imagine 
‘ that what this gentleman is reported to have advanced in the above 
‘ minutes, was never said by him; because the same audacity which 
‘forged a declaration for Mr. Green, might be daring enough to 
‘forge a similar declaration for this gentleman.” * 

Such is father O’Neil’s account ef the system of torturing under 
‘ Protestant-ascendency,’” only twenty-five years ago, and we chal- 
lenge the ‘ few plain Christians’ to produce an authenticated parallel 
instance of cruelty practised by any of the inquisitors in Catholic 
foreign countries, from the time of the Albigenses to the present 


day. We do not see that Fox has any where laid* forgery to. the 


charge of the inquisition, but here, in the case of father O'Neil, we 

nd a direct charge made on the ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ inquisi- 
‘tors of forging evidence against the unfortunate prisoner, and in his 
absence too, for the purpose of having him further punished. The 


‘modes of process adopted. by the inquisition, according to the ac- 


erguntael sie Book of Martyrs, are, ‘1st, To proceed by imputa- 
‘tion, or p 


rosecute on common report; 2, by the information of 
ifferent person who chooses to impeach another; 3, on the 
i who are retained by the inquisition; and, 4, 
ne prisoner himself.” Very well, admitting 
rect, has not ‘ Protestant-asc ney’ acted 
es, from her very birth to the present period? 
sued an ecclesiastical commission, empowering 
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twenty-four membe 
them, to visit and reform all 
all opinions, and to punish every | 
public worship. The jurisdiction of t 
over the whole kingdom, and their pow 
no control. They: had directions to procee } eve 
they thought proper, either by the rack, “sp of torture, 
by fine, or. by imprisonment. Suspicion was sufficient to create 
‘guilt, and suspected persons were frequently tortured to implicate 
‘their relatives. Spies and informers were encouraged and paid to 
hunt out and impeach the Catholic ollowing the dictates of his 
conscience, and the Catholic priest for exercising his ministerial 
functions. In short, a system of espry was established by the first 
reformers under ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ which has continued ever 
since, a disgrace to, its founders and to the country which tolerates 
it, We make not this statement upon bare assertion, but refer the 
reader to Neale’s History of the Puritans, and Hume’s History of 
England, where a corroboration of our statement will be found. The 
‘few plain Christians’ may say what they please of the tyranny of 
the pope, and the-power of his supremacy, but a reference to the 
statute-book of England, when England was Catholic, and since she 
has been Protestantized, will demonstratively prove, that the supre- 
macy of Rome was perfect mildness to the ascendency of Protes- 
tantism. , : 
On the charge of forgery, which the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, in his 
Vindication of Mary, queen of Scots, says, is peculiar to Protes- 
tantism, we will here notice a case in the Book of Martyrs. More 
than six pages of this precious mass of lies are occupied with the 
pretended sufferings of a William Lithgow, in Spain, who, it is 
stated, was a man of a good family and a great traveller. No date 
is given in the account, but we have now before us a work, pub- 
lished in 1692, and purporting to be the tenth edition of ‘ Lithgow’s 
‘ Nineteen Years ‘Pravels through the most eminent places in the 
‘ World, &e. also an Account of the Torture he suffered under the 
‘Spanish Inquisition, by racking, and other inhuman usages, for his 
‘owning the Protestant Religion. ‘Together with his miraculous 
‘ deliverances from.the Cruelties of the Papists, which far exceeded 
“any of the Heathen countries herein largely described.’ Now, by 
the author’s own account, he appears to have visited every Catholic 
country in Italy, jee meeting. the least molestation, and his ar- 
rest at Malaga was-on suspicion of his being a spy, not on accour 
of his religion. But the period of his travels (if he ever did ra 
which we much, doubt, and think the work a compilation fr 
works, written forthe purpose | alarming the credulou 
of that day against, Popery) ec when p 
eae yas faith, and there can be 
written to gratify the credulity and prejudices 
It is a beastly composition, abounding \ se 
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jesty o' nander of her 
Son, equal to the Father, wife to the Holy 
Ghost, queen of heaven, protector - 
gels, and sole gwbernatrix of th 
&c. How thou being first taken a 
accused for treachery, and innocently tor- 
tured, (as we acknowledge we were better 
informed lately from Madrile of the Eng- 
lish intention) yet it was her power, her 
divine power, which brought these judg- 
ments upon thee; in that thou hast wrote 
calumniously against her blessed miracles 
of Loretta, and against his holiness, the 
great agent, and Christ’s vicar on earth. 
Therefore thou hast justly fallen into our 
hands, by her special appointment: thy 
books and papers are miraculously trans- 
lated by her special providence with thy 
own countrymen; wherefore thou mayest 
clearly see the impenetrable mysteries of 
our glorious Jady in punishing her offen- 

s; and for a humble satisfaction, repent 

e of thy wickedness, and be converted 
to the holy mother church,” ’ p. 441. 
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X'S ACCOUNT. : 

The Bog f Martyrs, in 1824, 
detailing Lithgow’s tale, puts the 
following words into the mouth 
of the inquisitor:— 

‘ After some time, the inquisitor addres- 
sed Mr. Lithgow in the following words: 
“You have been taken up as a spy, accu- 
sed of treachery, and tortured, as we,ac- 
knowledge, innocently; (which appears by 
the account lately received from Madrid 
of the intentions of the English) yet it was 
the divine power that brought those judg- 
ments upon you, for presumptuously treat 
ing the blessed miracle of Loretto with 
ridicule, and expressing yourself in your 
writings irreverently of his holiness, Christ’s 
vicar upon earth; therefore you are justly 
fallen into our hands by their special ap- 
pointment: your books and papers are mi- 
raculously translated by the assistance of 
Providence influencing 
men,”? p, 144, - 
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Here we see that Lithgow accuses the inguisitor with giving di- 


| in one instance, 
 , 1 


‘vine power to the blessed Virgin Mary, which in his day was most 
implicitly believed; for the press being then shut against the Catho- 
lics, no opportunity was afforded them to remove so gross and calum- 
nious a falsehood, and therefore the people of England, not seeing 
the accusation contradicted, very natural. A credit to it. But 
now, since the press has been opened to the Catholics, and the pub- 
lic mind is in a great measure disabused of this most prepusterons 
idea, that the greatest proportion of a Christian world gave divine 
honours to the Mother of God, and allowed her to be equal to God 
the Father; now that Catholic writers can vindicate the principles 
of their faith, and throw the falschood in the teeth of the falsifier, a 
little more caution is deemed necessary in deceiving the people, and 
words less liable to objection, and of different meaning from those 
ed by the author, are substituted by the modern editors of this 
of Martyrs. ‘This simple but irrefutable fact we think will 
ient to enable the reader how to appreciate the veracity of 
e reviewing, in detailing the tortures said to have 
Lithgow and others by the inquisit : 
none instance of modern to 
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transactions which took place before the rising of the Pp 
prior to any overt acts of riot or breach of the peace, a 
poor Catholic peasantry were merely suspected by i 
* Protestant-ascendency,’ of being united Ir be 













a 


val there of the north Cork militia, comman ode 

rough. In this regiment there were a great number of orangemen, 
who were zealous in making proselytes, and displaying their devi- 
ces; having medals and orange ribbons triumphantly pendant from 
their bosoms. It is believed, that previous to this period, there 
were but few actual orangemen in the county; but soon after, those 
-whose principles inclined that way, finding themselves supported 
by the military, joined the association, and publicly avowed them- 
selves, by assuming the devices of the fraternity. 

‘It is said, that the north Cork regiment were also the inventors— 
but they certainly were the introducers of pitch-cap torture into 
the county of Wexford. Any person having their hair cut short, 
(and therefore called a croppy, by which appellation thé soldiery 
designated an united Irishman.) on being pointed out by some loyal 
neighbour, was immediately séized and brought into a gnard-house, 
where caps either of coarse linen or strong brown paper, besmeared 
inside with pitch, were always kept ready for service. ‘The unfor. 
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and when judged of a proper degree of coolness, so that it coul 
not be easily pulled off, the sufferer was turned out amidst the | 
rid acclamations of the merciless torturers; and to the view of vast 
numbers of people, who generally crowded about the guard-house 
door, attracted by the afflicted erles of the tormented. Many of 
those persecuted in this manner, experienced additional anguish 
from the melted pitch trickling into their eyes. This afforded a 
rare addition of enjoy ment to these keen sportsmen, who reitera- 
ted their horrid yells of exultation, on the repetition of the several 
accidents to which their game was liable upon being turned out; 
for in the confusion and hurry of escaping from the ferocious hands 
of these more than savage barbarians, the blinded victims frequently 
fell, or inadvertently dashed their heads against the walls in their 
way. ‘The pain of disengaging this pitched cap from the head 
must be next to intolerable. ‘The hair was often torn out by the 
roots, and not unfrequently parts of the skin were so scalded or 
blistered, as to adhere and come off along with it. The terror and 
dismay that these outrages occasioned are inconceivable. A ser- 
jeant of the north Cork, nicknamed Tom the Devil, was most in- 
genious in inventing new modes of torture. Moistened gunpowder 
was frequently rubbed into the Hii: cut close, and then set on 
some, while shearing for this purpose, had the tips of | 1 
snipt off; sometimes an entire ear, and often both ears we re C 
ly cut off; and many lost part of their noses during the like } 
tion. But, strange to tell, these atrocities were publicly pi 
without the least reserve, in open day, and no magistrate or offic 
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* ever interfered, but st amefully connived at this extraordinary mode 
5 5 Wee 2 - 
stant gentleman, who wrote on the same 
f an academy at Ros s, relates the following 
: -* I now heard of many punishments of sus- 
* pected persons both by flogging and strangulation, being put into 
‘execution in the barrack-yard, (in Ross) to extort confession of 
‘guilt. ‘There were two of these victims brought from the barrack 
‘to the court-house to undergo a repetition of former punishments. 
* One of them of the name of Driscol, was found in Camlin-wood, 
‘near Ross, where, he said, he generally wandered as a hermit. 
‘Upon him were found two Roman Catholic prayer-books, with 
‘ which it was supposed he administered oaths of disloyalty. He 
‘had been strangled three times, and flogged four times during con- 
‘ finement, but to no purpose! his fellow-sufferer was one Fitzpat- 
‘rick of Dunganstown, near Sutton’s parish. This man had been 
‘a Newfoundland sailor, but long utterly disqualified to follow that 
‘ occupation, by reason of an inveterate scurvy in his legs. He 
‘ therefore commenced abecedarian, near Sutton’s parish. It hap- 
‘pened that a magistrate, who was a yeoman, and others of his 
‘corps, passed by his noisy mansion, which was no other than a 


a stable, that, like a bee-hive, proclaimed the industry 








Pe inhabitants. ‘The magistrate entered, followed by the other 
ry: en. ‘* Here is a man,”’ says the magistrate, speaking of the 

* master, as I shall call him, though his authority was now for some 
“time to have an end; and a severe vacation it was, ‘‘ Here is a 
‘man who, I presume, can have no objection to take the oath of al- 
‘legiance.—What do you say, Mr. Poacher?” O dar a leour- 

‘ sa,” (i. e. by this book) ‘I will take it, sir, and thank you for 

‘ bringing it to me.”’ So saying, he took the book, which the ma- - 
‘ gistrate held forth, and not only took the oath with the most cor- 

‘ dial emphasis, but added another expregiie of his loyalty at all 
‘times. Upon this, the magistrate regarded his companions with a 
‘look of dry humour, and observed, that this must be a loyal man 

‘ indeed. - ** Well, then, my loyal friend, I suppose you will readily 

‘ swear to all the pikes, and to the owners and possessors of them, 
‘of which you have any knowledge?” The man swore he had no © 
‘certain knowledge of the kind; and that he never saw a rebel’s — 
‘ pike in his life, or a pike of any kind since the rebellion. “* Then,” — 
‘says the magistrate, ‘‘ you shall swear that you will, to the utmost — 
‘of your future knowledge, or information this way, give in the 

‘ best manner you can, all such information to a lawful magistrate, 
‘or other officer in his majesty’s service.’ ‘+ No, sir,” answered 

‘ Fitzpatrick, “I will not seat that I will bring no man’s blood 
«on my head, and if I do inform, who will support and protect me, 

¢ when I have lost all my scholars, and my neighbours turn upon 


MS 
' Upon this he was immediately apprehended and escorted to 
‘Ross: he was not strangled, however, but flogged with great se- 


“é 

ver ty; and it was not with dry eyes ‘that I saw the punishment ae A 
® 

& 






‘ inflicted on this humble pioneer of literature.’ 
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: To these horrible inflictions are to be added th 
-_ tions of unfortunate victims, who were sent off i rt-loads 
twelve to fifieen at a time, without trial by jury. In Ennise ; 
e torture 





% Ross, and Gorey, several pi rsons were not only fF 0 the to 
in the usual way, but a great number of houses were burnt, and 
measures of barbarous cruelty practised. ‘At Carew things were 
‘ carried to still greater lengths; for independently of burning, whip- 
| © ping, and torture in all shapes, on Friday, the 25th of May, twen- 
‘ ty-eight prisoners were brought out of the place of confinement, 
_ ¢and deliberately shot in a ball-alley by the yeomen, and a party of 
‘the Antrim militia; the infernal deed being sanctioned by the pre- 
P « sence ‘of their officers'\—Many of the men thus inhumanly butch- 
' ‘ered, had been confined on mere suspicion!!!’ Hay’s Wezford, 
p. 76.—But, it may be said, these men were punished for disloy- 
alty and not for heresy. Be it so; and so said the punishers of the 
Albigenses.' There is one great difference, however, in the two 
- cases; which is, the Albigenses were opposed because their notions 
. led to immorality and disorder, and outrages had been committed by 
4 them before they were coerced; while the Catholics of Ireland were 
‘ tortured on suspicion only, and professed’ a religion that had been 
established in the country fourteen hundred years. It matters not 

to the sufferer for why he is tortured, whether for heresy or 













arts pected disloyalty; we cannot see any difference in the scalt 

ma ; manity; but there is a wide distance in the parties charged, 

s accusing the other with what he is guilty of himself; w 
ae other remains quiet and say nothing. What can we think of 






igh} who are making the most. nuous exertions to inculcate the b 
_ that ‘ Popery is inseparabl persecution,’ by the detail of trans- 
sy actions said’to have taken place some centuries back; while in the 
* neighbouring country of Ireland, under the rule of their own beloved 

_  § Protestant-ascendency,’ the most horrible tortures have been prac- 

tised on Catholics within the last twenty-five years? * Change but 

‘the name, the tale is told of you.’ 

In reading the abuses imputed by Fox to the ingtisitions of 
Catholic countries, we are most forcibly struck with the analogy _ 

they bear to the conduct of * Protestant-ascendency’ in that ill-fated 

/ country, Catholic Ireland,—For example; the Book of Martyrs 
says, ‘1 Ist of the inquisitor’s cruelties are owing to their rapacity: 
‘they destroy life to possess the property; and under pretence of 
~ ‘zeal, plunder individuals of their rights.’ How far this charge is 
: co rect, with regard to the Spanish and Portuguese inquisitors, we 
know not; nor have we any means of ascertaining from the account 
Fox has given us, the whole of i t as usual resting upon assertion: 
Were what he states to be true : ust suppose these fellows of 
the inquisition, who, by-the-by, aceording to Fox, are friars selected 
from the dregs of the people, t the richest dogs in the world. 
And yet we do not hear any thing of their immense wealth thro 
any authentic source, nor can we divine what they could do with it, 
seeing they were not allowed to have wives and families to expend 
their riches upon. It is true we have read of Protestant. bishops 
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peasants, but the hs had sons and 
d or fortunes, an pithae course alters the 
a he A it is all d, rade ‘ 
to 


heir rapacity, and life wantonly sacrificed to possess pr 
“perty. We) € sated that the reformed religi as at 
tempted to be enforced in Ireland by the bayonet ind sor we 
have now to add, that the murders committed by these re ormed i in- 
quisitors, ca aly be outdone by their insatiable rapacity. So vo-. 
racious was the appetite of these spreaders of the pure light of the 
gospel, that nothing less than the total extirpation of the natives and 
the seizure of all the lands. would satisfy them. We have it 
cord, that in the reign of James the first, and at the restoration 
his grandson Charles the second, the natives of Treland y e de- 
spoiled of no less than 10,636,837 acres, and when the revo ution 
under William the, Dutchman was completed, 1,060,792 acres more 
-were added to this plunder. Here then we have rapacity in good: 
earnest; here we haye Catholics robbed of their property to satisfy 
Protestant invaders; here we have the rights of Catholics trampled - 
upon and violated under pretence of zeal for the pure light of the 
- Itmakes us smile to see the ‘few plain Christians’’ex- 
ainst the rapacity of Catholic inquisitors, when the vo- 
etite of ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ is grinding. the poor’ 
f Ireland to the lowest state of poverty by her parish-. 
-church-rates, and tithes. ft ee the parliamen- 
tes, » that i in the year 1807, there no less than 1286° 
in five counties in Ireland. 
1 822. one tithe-proctor 
They were all, or 
most, of ‘the lower order of farmers or peasants:—the expense of » 
each process about eight shillings. A Mr. Collis, at one of the late 
tithe-meetings in Ireland, is stated to have addressed the auditors 
thus: —‘ In 1816, they could not but recollect, that one half of the: 
‘crop was completely destroyed by. the heavy rains which fell-in- 
‘ cessantly during the harvest-season, and the other half so materi-, 
‘ally damaged, as really to injure life, while it seemed to sustain it. 
‘ At that unexampled period of public calamity, when their fellow- 
‘creatures were perishing every where around them with h 
‘and disease, did ‘the tithe-owners from humanity at. le 
‘ from justice, reduce their impositions, in proportion 
‘of the crop. No—far from aba one jot of either 
‘ the rigour, they levied their rges with the 
‘verity.’ Another instance is 1 d by Mr. Grattan, in one ° 
‘ of his speeches: —‘ I have two my-hand from the vica- 
“ tial court of Cloyne; the first ex mm icating one man, the se- 
‘cond excommunieating four nu men illegally, most arbitrarily, for re- 
‘torpay. tithe for turf.’ a a pamphlet entitled, ‘ A Report 
of the Com mittee of the Parish o Blackrath, in. ing County of 
“ Kil en y,’ we find the following specimen ai the expenses to 
which | a poor man is put by a citation to the bishop’s court, a spe- 
Vout. I.— 
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pe cies of inquisition far more intolerable to the Catholic peasant in 

ale un the inquisition in Spain ate doh oie - ‘The 


ole sum in dispute is 6s.; the fee to counsel is a ome. The 
st step, therefore, that the poor n takes for his ence, 
as to pay nearly four times the at nt of the demand he con- 


















e has next to pay two citations for his two witnesses, 
at is to say, !2s. 6d. for the first, and 1s. for the se- 
trial generally ends in a decree against the unfortu- 
ant, which is followed up by a monition—and the costs 
“of both are stated to add near 2/. 16s. 8d. to his losses. He is 
‘then handed over to the secular arm. ‘The parson processes his 
retched parishioner to the civil-bill court: there he is decreed, as 
ter of course, without being even allowed (strange to say!) 
into the merits of his case. And what costs follow? The 
~ *eosts of the deeree are 1s. 1ld.; the costs of the warrant 1s. 1d.; 
«the fees of the bailiff who executes the warrants are 2s. 4d.; the 
‘fees of the two keepers who watch the distress for four days and 
‘nights, amount (at 2s. 6d. a day for each) to 1/.; and lastly, the 
‘ auctioneer’s fees come to 6s. 3 . making altogether the sum of 61. 
‘12s, 2d., so that the clergyman sells the whole crop to satisfy the 
“tithes, and turns the miserable wretch, his wife and children, to 
‘the road, to beg, or to steal, or to starve. . High-spirited as the 
« poor Trishman may be, he will never have the courage to renew 
‘the contest against such powerful odds.’ Here is ‘ Prote tant-as- 
‘eendency’ rapacity with a vengeance! Let the ‘ few plain C 
“tians’ beat this specimen of spoliation and extortion in any Cathc 
_ lie country whatever, and we will be silent. a | : ‘ 
Fox further tells us, ‘ Upon all occasions the inquisitors carry ou 
‘their processes with the utmost severity. They seldom show 
‘mercy to a Protestant; and a J ew, who turns Christian, is far from 
‘being secure; for if he is known to keep company with another 
‘new converted Jew, a suspicion arises that they privately practice 
: rogpiner some Jewish ceremonies; if he keep company with a 
‘person who was lately a Protestant, but now professes Popery, 
‘they'are accused of plotting together; but if he associate with a 
‘Roman Catholic, an accusation is often laid against him for only 
* pretending to be a Papist, and the consequence is, a confiscation 
a 2 et his effects, and the loss.of his life, if he complain.’ Here again 
a _ the martyrologist must have drawn his picture from the inquisitors of 
oh ae! ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ in Ireland. The abbe Bergier says, that a 
man may reside as securely in Spain as in any other country, provided 
he does not use a dogmatizing spirit to disturb the peace of society; 
but this is not the case with the Catholic in Ireland, even at this. 
day. The Orange or ‘ Protestant-ascendency’, inquisitors have no 
feeling of mercy for a Catholic, and-scarce a year passes over with- 


7. 
















: out some murder being committed by Orangemen on Catholics. Af 
a. a Protestant turns Catholic, hi instantly becomes an objet of pr 
3 secution and ridicule among his bigoted acquaintance; and if a 
: Catholic’ priest were to marry a Catholic and Protestant, he incurs 


the penalty of transportation, and thus an association of the most 





Pais” : 


* | Will's uch children scruple to sa 







_‘ word, a tribunal which will not permit relations, when impris 
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tender kind is forbidden by ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ biden a Ca- 
tholic a testant. N r, to such a pitch was this system of sepa- 
ration ¢: d, th e | stant coal- porters petitioned the house 


event Cath olies in the same employment | 
sociating and working wi em, and the renege body of 
cpa coachme lithe same very liberal act. .Th 
to the security of personal liberty; for years have the Gath 
some parts of Ireland been liable to be transported, wit 
jury, merely for being found out of his house. between 
‘sun-rise; and hundreds have been actually tern from their wives an 
children, and suddenly sent eff to Botany bay for no other offence. 
Let not then the few ‘ plain Christians’ talk any’more of insecuri 
or plotting, or: associating, in Spain, while such transa as 
have just described are going on in Ireland. “4 S ; 
Again Fox says, ‘ This dreadful engine of tyranny may at any 
« time be introduced into a country where the Catholics have the upper 
+ hand; and hence how careful ought we to be, who are not cursed 
* with such an arbitrary court, to ‘prevent its introduction! In treat- 
‘ing of this subject, an elegant at or - pathetically says, ‘* How hor- 
“rid a scene of perfidy and inkhuma _ What kind of community 
“must that be whence gratitude, lov e, and mutual forbearance with 
-* regard to human frailties are banished! What must that tribunal 
‘be, which obliges parents not only to erase from their minds the 
orance ef their own children, to extinguish all those keen 
ons of tenderness and affec tion wherewith uature inspires 
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e cruelties inflicted upon 
‘to ourselves of a tribunal which obliges children not only to stifle 
‘every. soft impulse of gratitude, oe respect, due to those who 

fanwe them birth, but even forces them, and that under the most 

‘ rigorous penalties, to be spies over their parents, and to “discover 
‘to a set of merciless inquisitors the crimes, the errors, and even 
‘ the little lapses by which they are exposed by human frailty! In a 






“in its horrid dungeons, to give each other the succours, or “perfo 
‘ the duties which religion enjoins, must be of an infernal natur 
« What disorder and confusion ‘must sueh conduct. give rise 1 
‘tenderly affectionate family! An expression, innocent in 


‘and, perhaps, but too true, shall, from an indiscreet zeal, o a 









‘panic of fear, give infinite uneasiness toa familys shall ruin its 
‘ peace entirely, and perhaps eause o 1e or more of its members to 
‘be ‘the unhappy victims of the most barbarous of. all tribunals. 
« What distractions must nece ly break forth in a house where a 
‘husband and wife are at variance, or the children loose and wicked! 
a father, who endeavours to 
in them by h y his exhortations eproofs, or paternal correc- 

* eae Will they not rather, after plundering his house to support 
‘ their extravagance and riot, anally deliver up their unhappy pa- 
“rent to all the horrors of a tribunal founded on the blackest injus- 
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‘tice? A riotous husband, or a’ loose wife, has an ea pportunity, 
oy ‘assisted by means of the persecution in question, to rid themselves 
, et uel 


4 of one who is a check to their vices, b delivering him, or her, 

Hig Sap to the rigours of the inquisition” ” = ioe ; 
AS _ Now all this is very pathetic and su lime, bat there is one requi- 

fe necessary torender it credib nd that is, its want of truth. 
‘One would suppose, from this r n, that Protestants were ex- 
He: tremely plentiful in Spain, and that the most unnatural consequences 
a resulted to families by this. pretended mode of proceeding by the 
inquisition; but this never was.the case. Scarcely a Spanish Pro- 
 testant, nay, we believe not one, was to be found in the whole king- 
dom at the period spoken of; those who were of that persuasion 
being foreigners engaged in. commercial pursuits, and who were as 
safe in the enjoyment of their natural rights and endearments as the 
Catholics themselves. But let us look a little nearer home, and we 
shall see, that as great restraints and as inquisitorial procedures were 
‘practised in England and Ireland, though under a different name,*as 
what Fox has here brought forward against the inquisition in Spain. 
For example, when the mode ors of this Book of Martyrs 
spoke of the tribunal »wh. liges parents not only to erase from 
their minds theyremembr their own children,’ &c. did not 
the Protestant Charter -and Foundling Schools in. Ireland occur to 
them? These establishments were founded in the year 1733, for 
the.purpose of prosclyting the children of Catholic parents; and so_ 
eager were the managers of them to obliterate from pre 
membrance of their children, and from children the knowledge of 
their parents, that those who were bought or kidnapped in the south 
were sent to the cchoeloblte north of. Ireland, and, vice versa, 
those obtained in the north were sent to the southern schools, where 
ames were changed, and their parents never suffered to see 
~ Now what are we to think of such a system as this, encour- - 
aged too by large grants of the public money by ¢ Protestant-ascen- 
‘dency.’ We defy the few plain Christians’ to produce institu- 
tions of a similar unnatural nature inany civilized or even barbarous 
ntry in the world. 'Then again as to the refusal of relatives to 
isit unhappy prisoners in their dungeons, we need only to look 

“into the regulations now lately adopted by the’ visiting magistrates 

_ of our gaols at home, to find something of a parallel to the com+ 

) 9) al ts of John Fox and his editors. » And as to the children plun- 
"+ dering the house of their father and rioting on his property; was 
not every encouragement given by ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ to the 

undutiful and profligate child to rob his Catholic ‘father of his” pro- 

perty and reduce him to beggary, by only declaring himself a’ Pro- 

testant? In an address presente the C&holics of Ireland to the 

father of his present majesty, in 1775, this most unnatural law, this 

. horrible act of injustice, ee of Protestant legislation, is 



































‘thus described: — By the laws now in force in this kingdom, a son, 
a ‘however undutiful or profligate, shall not merely, by the merit of — 
‘ conforming to the established religion, deprive the Roman Catholic 


‘father of that free and full -possession:of his estate, that. power to 


‘| ” : 
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‘ mortgage or any other ‘way dispose of it, as the exigencies offhis: ; 4 
- ‘ affairs may but shail Moot have full liberty eae ‘ : 






“to mort r other am i enate the reversion of that estat 
‘his family fo ever;— lation by which a father, contrary 't 
“theo f nature, put 1 t ah. 
s which an early dissolutenes: ot only suffered but e courag 
‘by giving a pernicious privilege, the frequent use of. h has 
‘broken the hearts of many deserving parents, and entail overty 
‘and despair on some of the most ancient and opulent, families in 
‘this kingdom,’ Oh! shame, where is thy blush? Ought not, can- 
did reader, these > lain Christians’*to hide their heads’ until 
they can erase this most infamous law from the page of history. 

Fo enter into a minute refutation and comparison Of the gross 
charges brought by the ¢ plain Christians’ against the Spanish inqui- 
sition, would filla large volume; we shall therefore content ourselves 
with noticing one more as connected with ‘the liberty of the press; 
a privilege much prized, but scarcely enjoyed, by the’ pote of this 
ws ic The Book of Martyrs states as follows:—1. ‘The in- nt a 

* quisition also takes cognizance. a ew books; and tolerates or ait 
‘condemns with the same justice a artiality ° by which all its $.. 
‘ proceedings are distinguished. When a bo ok is published, it is care- : 
‘ fully read by some of the familiars; w too ignorant and bigotted to : a 
- distinguish the truth, and too malicious to relish:beauties, earely not * hy 
“{ erits, but for the defects of an author, and pursue the slips a er 
: his en with unremitting diligence. ‘They read with prejudice, Bs Se 
‘judge with partiality, pursue amg avidity, and strain that aR ? 
‘which is innocent into’ an offe “a aning. They misapply, ~ eee. 
* confound, and pervert the sense; n they have gratified the ae 
$ malignity of their disposition, Bo » their blunders u jon the - 
‘author, that a prosecution may be founded upon their false ec 
* ae and designed misrepresentations. 
‘ Any trivial charge-causes the censure of a book; but i 
= observed, that'the cénsure is of a. three-fold nature, viz. 
‘ When the book is wholly condemned. 2. When it. ‘is partly ¢ 
* demned, that i fis; eh hen certain‘passages are pointed out as 
‘.tionable, and ordered to be expunged. '3. When it is deemed > 
‘correct; the meaning of which is, that a few words or expressions 
‘ displease the inquisitors. These, therefore, are ordered to be eo. 
hed 























‘ tered, and such alterations go under the name of corrections. 
3. ‘ There is a catalogue of condemned books annually publis 
‘under the three .different heads of censures, already mentioned, 
‘ which being printed on a large “ptic of paper, is hung up in the 
‘ most conspicuous places. After which, people are obliged to de- 
‘stroy all such books as come und e first censure, and to ‘keep 
‘none belonging to the other two ures, unless the exceptionable 






‘ passages have been expunged, as i er case disobedience would 
‘be of the most fatal consequence; the “possessing or reading ‘ 
‘the proscribed books are deemed very ced rocious ‘crimes. The pub- . 
in his circumstances, and 


‘lisher’ of such . faweliy. ruine 
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* sometimes obliged to pass the remainder of his life in the. inqui- . 
* sition. : \ ai 

_ 4. ‘Where such an absurd and detestable system exercises its 
* deadly influence over the literature of a nation, can we be surprised 
“that the grossest ignorance and the most bigotted superstition pre- 
‘vail? How can that people become enlightened, among whom the 
‘ finest productions of genius are prohibited, all discussion prevented, 
‘the most innocent inquiries liable to misconstruction and punish- 
‘ment, the materials for thinking proscribed, and even thought 
‘itself chained down, and checked by the fear of its escaping into 
‘ expression, and thus bringing certain and 1 punishment on him 
‘who has dared to exercise his reason,,the noblest gift of his Al- 
“mighty Creator. . Surely.every well wisher to the human race, 
‘ must rejoice in the downfal of this most barbarous and infernal of 
‘all tribunals; and must view with indignation and abhorrence the 
‘iniquitous attempts now making to re-establish it in those unhappy 
“countries which so long groaned under its sway.’ 

Now with regard to paragraph 1, the people of England are too 
ready to condemn foreign institutions without looking into the state 
of their own country. T isition takes cognizance of all new 
books, and is it not the offi he attorney-general here to do the 
same? -Is he not empowered to file ex officio informations against 
any author or. publisher who may write or publish what he may 
deem a libel? Is. not the person so informed against put to con- 
siderable expense and inconvenience to defend himself, and, if found 
guilty in the opinion of the jury, consigned to prison at the disere- 
tion of his judges? As to the justice and impartiality by which all 
the proceedings of the inquisition are distinguished, do we not see 
the partisans of those in power here allowed to do that which an 

opponent of the ministry dare not do? Pray what can we think of 
_ the fact that while Mr. Hone was thrice acquitted by London juries 
r writing and publishing a political parody on the liturgy of the 
_ established church, a publisher of the same work in the: country 
was found guilty by another jury, and sent to prison for the offence. 
_ Af the familiars of the inquisition are too ignorant and: bigotted “to 
' distinguish truth, we can say the same of the ‘ few plain Christians;’ 
if the former read with prejudice, &c.; if they misapply, confound, 
and pervert the sense of the author, &c. is not this the case in 
England! Can any one be so unacquainted with the proceedings 
here in libel cases as not to discover the similarity?’ Are not coun- 
sel engaged and paid, the one to misapply, confound and pervert, 
‘the other to defend, elucidate and justify the author. Are not authors 
sometimes (to be sure it is rarely) acquitted of libel. cases in Eng- 
land,. and is not the prosecution of course founded upon © false con- 
ceptions ‘ and designed misrepresentations?’ 

We come now to paragraphs 2 and 3,-which relate to the cen- 
sure of books. We will not here enter into the propriety. of a cen- 
sorship, though we’scruple not to say, that that society must be more 
happy and free where falsehood is suppressed and truth preserved, 
than where falsehood and immorality is alowed with impunity, 
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and truth, if told too plainly, frequently punished. By the showing 
of the ‘ few plain Christians,’ there is at least some appearanee of 
justice and consistency in the rules of the censorship. Works are. 
not wholly suppressed it seems, unless they are wholly objection: 
able; but by erasing the objectionable passages, or altering them, 
the work may be published. This regulation, we take it for grant- 
ed, regards works in manuscript, therefore if the author is obstinate 
the matter objected to, he does it at his 
in England he has no means of knowing 
‘what is right and what is wrong, until the whole expense of print- 
ing is incurred, and should he feel.the weight of the attorney-gene- 
ral’s displeasure, and a jury is called to give their opinion, for it is 
opinion, and not fact, (except that of selling or writing) that deter- 
mines a Jibel in England, away he goes to prison, and the printer 
probably loses his bill. Thus the jury here are called upon to pene- 
trate into the heart of the defendant, to decide upon his motives, 
(which is the attribute of God and not of man) and to say whether 
he was actuated by malice. As the catalogue of prohibited books 
are made public, there can be no plea of ignorance; and if the pub- 
lisher of prohibited books will set himself up in face of the author- 
ity of the country, why he must te e consequences that follow 
this act of disobedience. -But this is not the case in England; let a 
book be ever so obscene and immoral, it may be printed; and how 
many are there of this nature in general circulation in this kingdom? 
There is here no law or rule laid down by which an author may be 
able to guide his remarks, but all is licentiousness, unless some fa- 
miliar gets offended, and then a spy is sent to purchase a copy, an 
indictment or information follows, the publisher is fined and impri- 
Soned, and sometimes ruined in his circumstances, and obliged to 
pass the remainder of his life in prison or in poverty. © + 
In paragraph 4 we have a lamentation over the ignorance and su- 
perstition of the people living under the’ inquisition; but we a 
say to the ‘ plain Christians,’ look at home.—We are ready to : 
that there is much useful knowledge to be found in England now 
among the middling ranks of life; but.if we look back only a cen-_ 
tury past, we shall find that as much, nay more, ignorance and su 
perstition prevailed in England as ever could exist in Spain an 
Portugal. ‘The modern editors talk of thinking being proscribed, 
‘and thought itself chained down, and choaked by the fear of its | 
‘ escaping into expression, and thus bringing certain and cruel pun- 
‘ishment on him who has dared to exercise his reason, the noblest 
‘gift of his Almighty Creator.’—Surely we must live under a bles- 
sed state of freedom, when such inexpressible grief is raised at the 
state of Spain. And yet, reader, let it not be forgotten, that while 
these men are vomiting their execrations against the Spanish inqui- 
sitors for chaining down thought, should any man think meanly of 
the government and legislature of this country, he dare not let his 
thoughts escape into writing, or he is sure of ‘ bringing certain and 
‘ cruel punishment on him who has dared thus to exercise his reason, 
‘the noblest gift of Almighty Creator;’ there being. a law that 


and persists in publishin, 
_ peril knowingly; wh 
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subjects a man to imprisonment and transportation should’ he. write 

any thing that may dend to bring the government and parliament 

into contempt. Are the ‘few plain Christians’ aware that Mr, Cob- 

‘bett was shut up two years in Newgate, and paid a fine of one thou- 

sand pounds, besides entering into heavy recognizances, for expres- 
7 





sing his thoughts; for daring ‘ to cise his reason, the noblest 
‘ gift of God.’—Have they forgot that Mr. L. Hunt, and his brother 
, Mr. John Hunt, have both suffered fine an 
bath-fields prison for expressing their tho _ A number of other 
ie dri could be produced where Eng have been punished 


n 
v 


risonment in Cold- 






daring * to exercise their reason, the noblest gift of the Almighty 
‘Creator. —_We should rejoice, with every well-wisher to the hu- 
man race, in the downfall ¢of all, barbarous and infernal tribunals; 
and if the attempts made.to establish them in Spain are iniquitous, 
we detest and abhor them. ‘However, we cannot help reminding 
the ‘few plair - Christians’ that we are not disposed to take their 
account of the conduct of the inquisition for our guide, and we think 
they would be as charitably employed in endeavouring, to amelioratga, 
the condition of their own countrymen and the people of Ireland, 
instead Of spending their hypocritical benevolence on those who 
neither ask them for it nor s in need of, it.: saat 
It is a failing peculiar to t ish, since the people have been 
Protestantized, to mind every body’s business and neglect their own. . 
Thus, every opportunity is taken to relate the horrors of.the ingui- . 
sition in foreign countries, but. scarce any attention is given to the. 
internal state of their own. Noise enough is made of the number 
of persons.said to be burnt by the inquisition, and the more marvel-. 
lous the statement the more readily it is bélieved. . It is represented 
that the Dominican Torquemada instituted more than 80,000 juridi- 
cal processes in the space of fourteen years. This the abbe Ber- 
gier says is evidently’an exaggeration. We think so too. It was 
din The, Times daily paper, of March 31, 1820, und e 
| Spanish intelligence, that from the year 1621 to 1665, a 2 
, 2,816 persons were burnt alive byt e Inquisition, mak 
average of 64 in a year. From 1665 to-1700, a space of 
hirty-five years, 1,728, averaging little more that in, a year. 
From 1700 to 1746, a space of forty-six -years, 1,564, being. an 
average of thirty-four annually. From 1746 to 1754, a ponte of 
eight years, only 10 were burnt. From 1759 to 1788, a space of 
twenty-nine years, no more than four suffered. From 1788 to 1808, 
a period. of 20 years, not one individual was burnt. Such is: the 
statement in Zhe Times paper, and it is alleged to be given to show 
the diminution of its violence with the increase of knowledge. Since 
then, this tribunal is grown so harmless and inoffensive, that not one 
single person has been burned by it within the last thirty-six years, 
and only four within the last. fifty-nine. years, is it not, infamy in 
the extreme to endeavour to excite a hatred and abhorrence in the 
minds of Protestants against their Catholic neighbours, by means 
of exaggerated and false representations ,r ting this tribunal. | 
We will now by way of contrast chang scene, and take a 
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pit of the 1: 


2 years, while the executions in 
‘scriptural knowledge, as they 


from the year 1788, to the present day, not one criminal was exe 
cuted by the inquisition, in only fourteen years of that period 
thousand and thirty-five of our unfortunate fellow- s 


- of England and Wales, where thought is allowed to exerciss “¢ 
_ in abusing Vat olics and their religion, with impunity, but where_ 
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- ™ * mn a . ¢ 
view of the situation of Protestant England. Let us here observe, 
that the inquisition takes cognizance of other offehoosBenttles that 
of heresy, such as sacrilege, profanation, &c. and that the people 





in force, anifest proof that there exists in 
Spain and Portugal a‘ desire to prevent an increase. of crime. 
We have seen, too, that as knowledge has increased, the execu- 
tions under the ing on have decreased. But is. this the case 
with Protestant E We have now before us an official 
return of ‘the number of persons charged with criminal offences, 
‘who were committed to the different gaols in England and Wales 


" may not be i pants trey are frequently reminded from the pul- 
. 








‘for trial, from the year 1805 to 1818,’ a space of fourteen years, 


from which we make the following selection. _Of persons’ com- 
mitted were ‘were 98,483, of which number 37,282 were discharged, 
no proof of guilt being established against them, Of the 61,201 
convicted, 8,440 were condemned to death, and of these 1,035 were 
executed, making an average of better than seventy-four persons in 


& 


ete) which exceeds the number laid to the charge of the inquisi- . 
tion ( 


o hundred years ago. ‘The ferers under the inquisition 

at the ‘distant period alluded te ited to 2,816 in forty-four " 
n the-enlightenéd days of 
ed, and in one-third of the 
time, amounted to 1,035, being n two-fifths of those in Spain, 
where Bible societies, and Bartlet’s-buildings Societies for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge by slander and lies, are not known. When 
the ‘ few plain Christians’ again expatiate on the enormities of the 
inquisition, we would recommend them to place before their eyes 
this official account of the state of the English criminal courts, and 
we think the balance will be in favour of the Catholic countries. 

Only think, Christian reader, while the papers were admitting tha 
















hanged for different crimes in this enlightened Pre 


truth is seldom encouraged and sometimes punished. ‘In this space 
of time, too, that-is from 1805, to 1818, no less than eleven, thou-. 
sand nine hundred and forty-three persons were sentenced, to ba- 
nishment in England and Wales. It must here be remarked, ‘that. 
as the labours of the Bible societies increased, and their calumnies 
against the Catholic clergy were multiplied, the number of convic- 
tions and executions, augmented in a frightful degree. In 1813, no 
less than 7,164. commitments took place, of which number 1,731 
were females—120 were hanged, and 767 transported. In‘1815,_ 
the number of commitments was 7,818, executions 57, transporta- 
tions 958. In 1817, committed 13,932, of these, 2,174 females— 
executed 115, transported 1,734. In the year following, 13,567 
were sent to prison, of whom 2,232 were females—1,254 were sen- 
tenced to death, 97 | 
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' punishments are more ef When they have done this, then 
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Was ever such a picture as this exhibited in any Christian coun- 
try? we find the prostituted press of this country incessantly 


boastin f 





he wisdom and superiority of its people over other na- 
d we give credit to the vain-boasting assertions of the 
hirelings of the press, this country,—while exhibiting the most de- 
plorable scene of immorality and ‘crime; of misery and wretched- 
‘ness on one hand, and luxury and debauchery on the other,—would 
appear to have reached the very acme of bliss and perfection. What 
éan we think of the illiberality and hypoerisy of the ‘ few plain 
‘Christians,’ who have congregated to diff 











fuse the most abominable 


lies and misrepresentations among the people of England, for the* 


vowed purpose of exciting hatred ‘and abhorrence against one-thir 


of the population of the united empire, merely for being Catholic, 


while such scenes of dishonesty and crime as we have just deserib- 
ed, are going on under ‘ Protestant-ascendency?’ ‘They may talk 
of the deadening influence of the inquisition over literature; of pro- 
hibiting the finest productions of genius; of the ignoranee and super- 


% 


stition of the people; but let them tell us where the press is oe 
abused than in England? Where crime is more frequent? Where 


rs 


let them rant, and whine, a ‘as 


they please; we will not oppose them. But until they can do this, 


we do hope the good people of this country will not permit the foul 
tales of this Book of Martyrs to have any influence over them, but 
that they will keep a steady eye to the situation of their own coun- 
try, before they trouble themselves with what their neighbours are 
doing. 3 F ow 
We have frequently referred the reader to the statute-book, for 
proof of the inquisitorial and mercenary spirit of ‘ Protestant-as- 
*cendency,’ towards the professors of Catholicism. As the greater 
part of our readers may not have access to this book, we will here 


give an abstract of some of the laws passed, regarding education, 
- Marriage, property, and the clergy, which will be sufficient to con-- 
vey a just idea of the feelings which pervaded those who could enact ” 


and pass such decrees to harass and puhish men, women, and ehild- 
ren, for no other cause than their professing that faith which was. 
first planted by thé apostles, and was the faith of England, nine 


hundred years before a brutal'and lascivious monarch thought proper 
to deform it. ; ; 
; » s ' ? 
EDUCATION. o ed 
_TW. 3.8. 1. ¢, 4. Sending a child abroad to be educated in the Popish religion, 
either in a public seminary or a private family, or sending any thing for its mainte- 
nance, was punished with disability to sue or prosecute in law or equity for any wrong 
or any demand, or to be guardian or executor, to take any thing by legacy, deed, or 
gift, or to bear any office, with forfeiture of goods and chattels, land, tenements, here- 
‘ditaments, annuities, offices; and estates of freehold during life. And a single justice 
upon suspicion might summon and examine the persons suspected, to have evidence 
against themselves, and summon witnesses to answer upon oath; and if the offence 
seemed probable, bind the suspected party to the sessions, and there he was bound to 
answer instantly ; and should the offence upon trial appear probable, then the offender 
is bound to prove where the child was, for what the money was sent, and the fact is to 
be presumed unlawful, till the suspected party prove the negative; and being entered 
on record shall be a conviction, not only of the supposed sender of the child, but of 
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lie about the inquisition as much as © 


4 









; ’ - 7 W.3.s.1.c.4. Papists are forbid toi 


= 


‘ 


‘declarations generally i 
_ tion, and against transubstz 
_ , 2 Ann. s. 1. ce 6, Send 


m™ 
, = a educated and how, and also by whom 
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the absent child; and the infant convict shall incur the like’ disabili 
forfeitures the booty is to be divided: between the king and the pious i 
There is indeed a proviso that the infant upon his return or t } 
coming of age, may by prayer or motion in open court, obtain’ a tr pon that 
trial he must prox atively = he was not sent contrary to the act, o be taken 
for granted agai as if it had been fully proved. And if he should do so, still he 
shall lese his good chattels, a the profits of his lands prior to his conviction, 
and the rest be restored only upo idition of swearing certain constrained oaths, 
and making forced meta declarations of belief in open court. 
-N.B. To avoid future s, it may be here briefly stated, that the oaths, and 
oughout, are those of allegiance, abhorrence, abjura~ 



















suffering to be sent a child undér 21, except sailors, 
1ip boys, merchants’ apprentices, or factors, without special license of the queen or 
ief governor and four privy counsellors, like penalties. : : a 

_A judge or two justices suspecting any child to be sent, may convene father, mother, 
lation or guardian, require them to produce the child within two months, and unless 
they prove it to be in England or Scotland, it is to be convicted as*one educated in 











foreign parts, and suffer accordingly. - 
__ 8 Ann. s. 3. Protestants converted from Popery must educate their children under 
ex ea in the established religion, or forfeit all offices of trust or profit, and be disa- 


led fi m sitting in either house of parliament, or being barrister or attorney, and be 
re! lisqualified. 


2 Ann. s. 1. c. 6. Where either father or mother is a Protestant, the chancellor is to 


an order for educating the child a Protestant till eighteen, appointing where it 
ather to pay al) the charges directed 
em the Popish parent. 

istruct youth in any public school, and.even 
in private houses, unless those of the family, under pain of fine and imprisonment. « 
S$ Ann. c. 3.s. 16..A.Papist teaching publicly or privately, or entertained as an 
usher to a Protestant schoolmaster, to be esteemed a Popish regular clergyman ¢on- 
vict, and suffer all the pains inflicted upon such, that is, Ist,,to be imprisoned in the 









the court: and the child may be taken 


* common gaol; 2d, to be transported; 3d, if he returns to his friends and native land, 


to suffer asa traitor. Any person entertaining such teachers to’ forfeit 101. to be dis- 
tributed in equal shares between the king and the informer. Any person discovering 
such teacher, to have 101. levied like money for robberies, all upon the Papists. All 
persons of sixteen years of age may be summoned and forced to become informers 
upon oath, touching the being and residence of such teachers, on pain of 201. or twelve 
months imprisonment. A Protestant permitting a child under fourteen to be educated 
« Papist, to suffer as a Papist. : : 
*e * ; MARRIAGE. ° 

9 W. 3. c. 28. If a Protestant maid, being heir apparent, or having interest in la 
or a personal estate of 5007. marry any man without a certificate from a minister, bisho| 
and justice, attested by two creditable witnesses, that he is a known Protestant, the 
estate shall go to the next of kin, and all Popish intervening heirs deemed dead an 
Seheate. and the Protestant maid to be dead in law: and husband and wife to be for 
ever disabled from being guardian, executor, &c,; and the person who married ther 
to be imprisoned a year and forfeit 101. half to the king, and half te the informer, who 
will sue by bill or suit, and no essoign shall be allowed. Yrs 

6 Ann. c: 16. If a woman persuade anyheir apparent to marry nereey secret delu- 
sions, insinuations or menaces, she loses thirds dower, and all rea! and personal estate; 
and all accessaries before the fact, to suffer three years imprisonment. >: 

Ib. s. 2. If any Protestant shall marry any maiden or woman without such certifi- 
cate, he is for ever disabled from being heir, executor, administrator, guardian, &c. or 
to sit in parliament, or bear any employments, civil or military, unless he procures her 
to be converted in one year, and a certificate thereof under hand and seal of the arch- 
bishop, bishop, or chancellor, to be enrolled in chancery. zai 

2 Ann.s. 1. ¢.6. Any person having rea) or personal estate in the kingdom who 






‘ marries a Papist abroad—like disabilites and penalties as if he’ married within the 


kingdom. ; ; ; . 3 cmap 
9 W. 3. c. 28. Whoever marries a soldier to any uncertified wife, to be imprisoned 


till he pay 202half of which is to reward the informer. 
16. § 1. 3. 6. If any person above the age of fourteen, by fraud, flattery, 


ses, shall nur maid or widow, having substance, to marry him with- 






of parents or guardian, and the person who celebrate the marriage be a 
riest; or if a Popish priest celebrate any marriage knowing one party to be a 


‘ 


d and 
" 


$6 


. if he return, be dragged and hanged, quartered and beheaded, blood-corrupted and at- 


‘as in case of high treason. 


i %.* 
a. % 
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Protestant, he shall be deemed, and suffer all the pains of a Popish regular—be im_ m 
prisoned, trans and, on returning, be drawn, hanged, quartered, beheaded, em 
bowelled, « 


rails burned alive, head and quarters given to the queen, and attainted 

and blood-corrupted. t a ; 
8 Ann. c. 3. The knowledge of the fact, is to be presumed agai e priest, and he 
to be convicted, unless he produce a certificate from the Protest rish minister that 


neither were Protestants. nat 
12 Geo. 1. c. 3. s. 1. A Popish or reputed Popish lebrating marriage be- wt 
tween a Protestant or reputed Protestant and a Pap etween two Protestants 
or reputed Protestants—death, as a felon, without benefit of clergy. N.B.19 Geo. 
2. c, 13. annuls such marriages without process, judg or sentence. %, 
23 Geo. 2. c. 10. s. 3. makes it felony in the priest, ing the marriage be - 
annulled. : 7 Ned j 
§ 1. And any two justices may summon all persons suspected to have been so 
ried, or to have been present, and examine them on oath, where, by whom, with 
form and ceremony such marriage was celebrated, and who were present; and u 
neglect to appear or refusal to become informers against their friends, commit the 
prison for three years without bail or mainprise, unless they will enter into recog 
sance to prosecute all the offenders. 4 
7.G.2.s.6. A converted justice acting while his wife is a Papist, or his children 
educated as “such, to be imprisoned one year, pay 100J. half to the king, half to 
informer, and be for ever disabled to be executor or guardian. as * 
7 G.2.c.5.s. 12. Barristers, six clerks, and attorneys disabled, unless they con 
their wife in a year, and enrol a certificate thereof in chancery, : , 
8 Ann. c. 3. A-wife conforming in the life-time of her husband, may file a bill ag 
him, and have all appointments or execution of powers as he might make in he 
vour, if he were willing, decreed, whether he will or not, and notwithstanding any dis 
position of his to the contrary, have one-third of his chattels real and personal. 
; RELIGION—CLERGY. : 
7.9 W.3. 8. 1. c. 26. s. 1. All Popish archbishops, bishops, vicars general, deans, 
regular Popish clergy, exercising any*ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to leave the kingdom 
in three months, or be transported, wherever the chief governor shall think fit. And 






















tainted, entrails burned alive, and head and quarters at the king’s disposal, to be piked 
or gibbeted, as was most for his royal pleasure and the honour of God, and forfeit all 
* § 1, No such shall come into the kingdom, under pain of twelve months imprison- 
ment, transportation, and in case of return, the same pains of high treason, hanging, 
dragging, embowelling, &e. ‘ . 
2 Ann, c. 3.s. 1. Extends these pains to. every clergyman of the Popish religion, 


secular as well as regular; and for their easier conviction, gives a trial in any county 
: 


at the option of the queen. a. * 
Tb. s. 4. Concealing any person so ordered to leave the kingdom, or forbid to enter 


it, to forfeit for the first offence 207. for the second, 40/. and for the third, lands and. 
_ goods, half of the goods to the king, and half to the informer, provided, that the infor- 


mer’s share shall not exceed 100/. however more the king’s may be, the surplusage 
shall remain to the king; and shall be recoverable in any of his courts of record. "3 

Ib. s. 3. The fines of 107. and 40/. to.be levied by a single justice, who has power to 
summon parties and witnesses, and to convict and commit to prison in default of payment. . 

Ib. s. 8, 9, 10. Justices are commanded to issue their warrants from time to time, 
for apprehending and committing archbishops, bishops, &c. remaining in the kingdom, 
and give an account in writing of their proceedings on pain of 100/. to the king and 
the informer. 

8 Ann. c. 3. s. 21. Two justices may summon any Popish person of sixteen years 
or upwards, to give testimony on oath where he last heard mass, who celebrated it, 
what persons were present, and also touching the being and residence of any Popish 
clergyman or secular priest resident in the country, and upon neglect or refusal to be- 
come informer, commit him for twelve months, unless he pay 20. 

3 Ann. c. 3. s. 16. & 20. Any person discovering against the clergy so as they may. 
be prosecuted to conviction, to have for discovering an archbishop. or vicar-general. 
501. for a regular or secular not registered 201. and for a schoolmaster 101. .? 

1 Geo. 1. c, 9, Every justice may tender the oath of abjuration to every suspected 
person. _ ‘ 

2 Ann. c. 7. 8s. 2. Priests converted. to have a maintenance till otherwise p 
for, and to read the liturgy in the English or Irish language. This statute gi 
by subsequent ones it is increased to 40/. yearly, ci 
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~. 2 Ann. c: 6. s. 1. Persuading any person to be reco 
reconciler and the party reconciled both subject to the 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD. | 
None to bury any dead in a suppressed monastery, abbey, 
for divine service according to the liturgy of the estab- 
102. upon all that shall be present, one half to the infor- 
by a single justice. 


R S AND CHILDREN. 
Popish parent professing a desire to become a 
suit against his parent, and be decreed a present 
the parent’s decease. 
8 Ann. c. 3. A child on conforming may also oblige his father to discover upon oath 
i value of all his real or personal estate, and:have a new bill, toties quoties. 
. Though the parent should abandon all his property, yet if he afterwards ac- 
d any thing, he might be vexed with a new bill as often as an undutiful child might 
fit; to’ the end of his life. : . 
‘Ann. st. 1. e. 6. 3. The eldest son by conforming, may, by filing a bill against his 
, divest him of his fee, rendering him bare tenant for life, and take the reversion, 
only to maintenance and portions for younger children, not exceeding one-third 
ilue. * 
5. INo Papist to have the guardianship of an orphan child, and if there be no 
t relation, the child to be committed to a stranger, who shall be bound to use 
endeayours to make the child a Protestant; and any Papist who'takes upon 
such guardianship, to forfeit 500/. to the blue coat hospital. 
o. 1. ¢. 6. Children of Popish parents. Be catahats from the age of twelve 
s, and receiving the sacrament of the established church, to be reputed Protes- 
fants, and enjoy their rights; but if, after eighteen, they are present either at matins or 
espers, to suffer the penalties of converted Papists relapsing into Popery. 
2 Ann. s. 1. c. 6. Disables priests from purchasing lands in their own name or in 
_ trust, or even any rents or profits issuing out of lands, or to take a lease for more’ than 
31 years, and not that, unless two-thirds of the yearly value be reserved—all other es- 
tutes to be void: . 
Ih. s. 7, 8, & 9. No Papist who will not renounce his religion to take any estate, in 














or convent, if i 
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protestant, may institu 





















fee simple, or in tail, by descent or purchase, but the next Protestant to take as if he 


were dead. ‘The children of Papists to be taken as Papists, a Papist conforming may 
be heir to a Papist disabled; wife, if a Protestant, to have dower. 

2 Ann. c. 6. s. 12. If the heir at law of a Papist be a Protestant, he must. enrol a 
certificate of that, matter in chancery; if a Papist, he has a year, within which, if he 
renounce his religion, he may have his land. : ; 

English Stat. 1. Ann. S. 1. c. 32. s. 7, enacts, that the lands theretofore forfeited and 
vested in trustees, should be sold to Protestants only, and if any title in the same shall 
accrue to any Papist, he must renounce his religion, or as it was commonly expressed, 
the errors of the church of Rome, in order to enjoy the estate; and if any make or 
assign a lease to a Papist, both grantor and grantee, to forfeit treble the yearly value; 
wi exception of a cottage or cabin with two acres of land Foe day labourer; and 
an. otestant might file a bill of discovery against any person supposed privy to any 


trust, to which neither plea nor demurrer was allowed, and on trial of any issue, none’ 


to be jurors but Protestants. - “ J 
é ° TRADE. ~ 

8 Ann. c. 3. s. 37. No Papist who is or shall be permitted to follow any trade, craft, 
or mystery (except hemp or flaxen manufactory) to have two apprentices, nor any for 
a less time than 7 years, on pain of 1001. ‘ 

25 Geo. 3. c. 42. s. 11 and 12. The 40001. granted by this act, to be expended in 
apprentices’ fees, for apprentices taken from charter schools or hospitals, to Protestant 
tradesmen only. ‘ ig) ' oh 

No persons making locks or barrels for fire-arms, or swords, skeins, knives, or other 
weapons, shall instruct an apprentice of the Popish ri non pain of 201, one moiety 
to the king, and one to the informer, and the indentures of apprenticeship shall be 
yoid, and such apprentice exercising, to suffer the like penalty, and refusing to take 


the oaths shall amount to a conviction. - 


dern editors of the. Book of Martyrs tell us that. the fo- 
. inquisitors ‘seldom show mercy to a Protestant;’ but what 
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tutes to the Catholics, who formed the bulk of Ireland, while in 
Spain and Portugal, scarce a, Protestant was to be found? - ‘They 
also talk of scenes of perfidy and treachery—of distractions between 
husband and wife—of disobedient and wicked children—but could 
laws be invented better calculated to produce these horrible evils in 
society than those which have been just described? Observe, too, 
these laws were not passed by Spanish inquisitors, but by a Protes- 
tant Legislature, to prevent the further growth of Popery—by men 
who’ pretended to be enlightened by the Ba gd the gospel, and in- 
fluenced by the light of pure religion. What a perversion of the 
sublime principles of charity and justice! Under pretence of pro- 
moting the pure light of the gospel, every principle of law was re- 
versed, and religion insulted; parental affection, private friendship 
filial duty, and conjugal love violated; family dissension promoted; — 
education prevented; spies and informers encouraged; and industry - 
proscribed; in short, nothing left unattempted that the evil spi , 
could devise to torment and drive the Catholic from his fait 
all this while, the credulous people of England were made to bel 
that Catholics, and Catholics only, were the most barbarous and 
brutalized of mankind. Surely it is time that our liberal Protestan 
fellow-countrymen should begin to open their eyes, and see through 
the base stratagems which have been practised to mislead and 
blind them. 

We have before said that the tribunal of the inquisition forms n 
part of the system of the Catholic religion; it is a civil tribunal, 


’ 













‘which may, or may not, be established in any country, either Catho- 


lic or Protestant, that consents to adopt it. In England it never ex- 
isted while she remained Catholic, therefore it is: baseness in the 
extreme to attempt to affix the abuses which may have existed in 
this tribunal in foreign Catholic countries, on the Catholics of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Were the Catholics here to get the upper hand, 
there could be no danger of the inquisition being introduced, as it 
never did exist here, and is incompatible with the principles of the 
British constitution, founded by our Catholic ancestors. With these 
remarks we may take leave of this part of the Book of Martyrs, 
having, we flatter ourself, sufficiently shown the falsehoods and mis- 
representations of the editors.on this head, and made it, clearly ap- 
pear, that their atténtion had better be directed to the excesses and 
cruelties committed by the minions of ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ 
nearer home than the pretended enormities of the Spanish inqui- 
sition. 
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BOOK Vi. 


‘FARTHER 6, a eae ACCOUNT OF THE PERSECUTIONS, SUF- 
‘FERINGS, AND CRUEL DEATHS OF PROTESTANT MARTYRS 
‘IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND SE- 
*“VENTEENTH CEN TURIES. ; Pg 


a ‘ SECTION cr 










* BRIEF PELATION OF THE HORRIBLE MASSACRE IN FRANCE, 
- ‘ANNO 1572. 
Sucu are the'titles chosen to adorn the sixth book and first sec- 
ion of the work we are engaged to review. They are well calcu- 
1 to strike the sensitive mind with horror, and excite abhorrence 
the deeds perpetrated; but we must beg the reflecting reader to 
end his judgment until he has seen what we have to advance in 
palliation of the transactions which occupy this’ first section of the 
— sixth division of John Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Before, however, 
we commence our remarks, we will here give the martyrologist’ s 
brief relation of the massacre of 1572. ‘ After a long series of trou- 
om ‘ bles in France, the Papists seeing nothing could be done against.the 
‘Protestants by open force, began to devise how they could entrap 
? ‘them by subtlety, and that by: two ways: first. by pretending that 
‘an army was to be sent into the lower country, under the command 
* of the admiral, prince of Navarre and Conde; not that the ‘king had 
‘any intention of so doing, but only with a view to ascertain what 
‘force the admiral had under him, who they were, and what were 
‘ ‘their names. The second, was a marriage suborned between a 
‘ prince of Navarre and the sister of the king of France; to which 
* were to be invited all the chief Protestants. Accordingly they first 
‘began with the queen of Navarre; she consented to come to Paris, 
‘where she was at length won over to the king’s mind. Shortly 
‘ after, she fell sick, and died within five days, not without suspi-- 
‘cion of poison; but her body being opened, no sign thereof appear- 
‘ed. A certain apothecary, however, made his boast, that he had 
‘killed the queen, by venomous odours and eigatle prepared by 
‘himself. » 

‘ Notwithstanding this, the marriage still eaeuedea! The admi- 
‘ral, prince of Navarre, and Conde, with divers other chief states 
‘of the Protestants, induced by the king’s letters, and many fair 

‘ promises, came to Paris, and were received with great solemnity. 
‘The marriage at length took place on the 18 of August, 1572, 
‘and was solemnized by the cardinal of Bourbon, upon an high 
‘stage, set up on purpose without the church walls: the prince ‘of 

Navarre and Conde came down, waiting for the king’s sister, who 

was then at mass. his done, the company all went to the bish- 

'p’s palace to dinner. In the evening they were conducted to the 
-king’s palace to supper. Four days after this, the admiral coming 
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‘from the council table, on his way was shot at with a pistol, 


-*charged with three bullets, and wounded in both his arms. Not- 


‘ withstanding which, a remained in Paris, although the vidam 
‘ advised him to flee. 

‘ Soldiers were appointed in various parts of the city, to be ready 
‘at a watch-word, upon which they rushed out to the slaughter of 
‘ the Protestants, beginning with the admiral, who being dreadfully 
«wounded, was cast out of the window, into the street, where his 
‘head being struck off, was embalmed with spices to be sent to the 
‘pope. ‘The savage people then cut off his arms, and privy mem- 
‘bers, and drew him in that state through the streets of Paris, after 
‘which, they took him to the place of execution, out of the city, 
‘and there hanged him up by the heels, exposing his mutilated body 
‘to the scorn of the populace. 

‘The martyrdom of this virtuous man had no sooner taken place 
‘than the armed soldiers ran about slaying all the Protestants they 
‘could find within the city. This continued many days, but the 
ae est slaughter was in the three first days, in which were sa 
‘to be murdered above 10,000 men and women, old and young, of 
‘all sorts and conditions. ‘The bodies of the dead were carried in 
‘carts, and thrown ‘into the river, which was all stained therewith; 
‘also, whole streams in various parts of the city ran with the blood 
‘of the slain., In the number that were slain of the more learn- 
‘ed sort, were Petrus Ramus, Lambinus, Plateanus, Lomenius, Cha- 

* pesius, and others. 

‘ These brutal deeds were not confined within the walls of Paris, 

‘but extended into other cities and quarters of the realm, especially 


*by Lyons, Orleans, Toulouse, and Rouen, where the cruelties 


‘were unparalleled. Within the space of one month, 30,000 Pro- 
‘testants, at least, are said to have been slain, as is credibly report- 
‘ed by them who testify of the matter. ° 

‘ When intelligence of the massacre-was received at Rome, the 
‘ greatest rejoicings were made. ‘The pope and cardinals went in 
‘ solemn procession to the church of St. Mark to give thanks to God. 
‘ A jubilee was also published, and the ordnance fired from the castle 
‘of St. Angelo. To the person who brought the news, the cardinal 
‘of Lorraine gave 1,000 crowns. Like rejoicings were also made 
‘all over France for this imagined overthrow of the faithful.’ 

Before we enter into the historical transactions here detailed, we 
must be allowed to lay down the causes of those long series of trou- 
bles in France, which Fox admits preceded the horrible event of 
1572... This is a most essential point to our coming to the truth, 
and unless we have a pe fect knowledge of the whole case, how is 
o a just conclusion? The ‘ pure light 
‘of the gospel,’ as it is ealled by this Book of Martyrs, began to be 
taught by Martin Luther about the year 1517, and among other doc- 
trines preached by this pretended reformer of religion, though reli- 
gion itself, if we are to believe the words of God, was never to be 
in want of reform, but was always to remain pure and inviolate, 
were the following:— If,’ says Luther, in his book against Sylvester 
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Prieras, ‘we dispatch thieves by the gallows, highwaymen by the 
‘ sword, heretics by fire; why do we not rather attack with all kinds 
‘of arms these masters of perdition, these ca inals, these popes, 
‘and all this sink.of the Romish Sodom, whi “corrupts without 
‘ ceasing, the church of God, and wash our hands in their blood.’ 
Again, he says in a book which he composed to oppose the ecclesi- 
astical eae: —‘ All those who will venture be ives, their es- 















* tates, their honour, and their blood, in istian a work, Oo} 
* root out all bishoprics and bishops, who are the ministers of gatas 
‘and to pluck up by the roots all their authority and jurisdictio: 
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_*the world: these persons are the true children of G , and obey 

n nts. *— Contra statum Ecclesia, &e. Nor did he 
lamations to the clergy, for he shortly after pro- 
the temporal authorities, both in his writings i 





preachivgyes You must, know,” said he, ‘that from the bee 
* ning of the world to this day, it has ever been a rare thing to find 
‘a wise prince; but more : to find one that was honest: for c om-. 
‘monly they are the g¢ fools and knaves in the world.’—Z 
Szculari Potest. A 8 
he, ‘ that God will that your subjects ncuhenieanm nor 
‘ will, nor ought any endure your tyrannical governments.’ 
Contra Rusticus. “If it is lawful for me,’ he again says, to his pa- 
tron, the elector of Saxony, ‘for the sake of Christian liberty, not. 
‘ only to neglect, but to trample under my feet the pope's decrees, 
‘the canons of councils, the laws and mandates of the emperor him- 
‘self, and of all princes; think you I shall value your orders so 
h, as to take them for laws?’—Contra Ambr. Catharin. Cal-_ 
s equally as seditious in his religious dogmas as Martin Lu- 
He writes—‘ They are beside their wits, quite void of sense 
understanding, who desire to live under absolute ere on 
‘for it cannot be, but that order and policy must decay, where 
‘m olds such an extent of government. *—Comment. in Dan.c 
v.39. * These kings,’ he goes on, ‘ are in a manner all of them a mie 
‘ of blockheads and brutish men.’—/bid. c. vi. v. 3. Again, ‘ Princes 
‘forfeit their power when they oppose God in opposing the refor- 
‘ mation; and it is better in such cases to spit in their faces than to 
‘ obey.’—ZJbid. v. 22. Theodore Beza, a disciple of Calvin, sup- 
ported the same doctrine as his master, as may be seen in his pre- 
face to his translation of the New Testament; and again in his book 
Vindiciz contra Tyrannos. ‘We must obey kings : for God’s sake, 
‘ when met obey God,’ he writes, but otherwise ‘ as the vassal loses 
is fief or fepares if he commit felony, so does the king lose his 
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1en at this day, which is given only so long as the 

~ remai Protestant. Mune e of the leaders of the ne ie 

re Anabaptists, pretended that Hips received from God ‘ the evant 
Gideon,’ in order to ole d kill all idolatrous (Catholic) ma- 
rates, and compel the people to acknowledge t a tical notion a 
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trines, till we swelled out this number, but enough has been here 
said to show how dangerous these doctrines were to the peace and 
, and we will now proceed to show what the con- 
at followed their promulgation. In doing this we 
beg the reader to pay particular attention to dates. 

ion of the doctrines above quoted, were soon fol- 
of the peasantry in no ead devas the 












lowed by a gener 
rel rmation, as it ) had taken root, who carried devastation 
ough the provir Suabia, Franconia, and Alsatia. In their 
' progress, these fanatic insurgents plundered and burned 
monasteries, ar KS 
men. »Alarmed at the desolating progress of the 
‘the pure light of the gospel,’ the Catholic so 
ry naturally confederated together to preserve 
sed, against a band of lawless disturbers of the lu 
n and. ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ evangeli mers and 
yrs. Precious reformers of the gospel and sufferers for 
on! Well, in the year 1525, just eight years after Luther 
began to preach his nezw doctrines, and forty-seven before the mas- 
sacre we have to notice, a battle took place at Frankhusen, between 
the favourers of the new creed, and the defenders of Catholicism, 
when the former were defeated, and Muncer and Phiffer, the chiefs 
of the fanatics, were taken prisoners and soon after executed. This 
defeat, however, did not suppress the tumults, and for a long series 
of y the whole empire of Germany was distracted and con- 
vulsed with murder, sacrilege, and rapine, under the cloak of reli- 
gion. Similar scenes were also acted in Switzerland. The canton 
that had embraced the fantasies of Zuinglius, were not content wi 
pleasing themselves, but they were determined that their Cath 
neighbours should do as they had done, whether they liked itor n Dae 
This occasioned a war to ensue, and Zuinglius, the reforming apo 
tle, was slain while directing a battle fought in the year 1531. As our 
remarks must be confined to the massacre of 1572 in France, we 
shall leave Germany with these few facts, which are necessary to 
be known, as they show how differently the reformation, as it is 
called, of the sixteenth century was ushered into the world, to what 
the Catholic religion always was, wherever it was planted, whether 
from the beginning of its foundation by the apostles, or its resusci- 
tation at this present moment in France, after having suffered years 
of persecution by the infidel philosophers in that country. Catholie 
missionaries are armed only with the authority of God, the purity 
and zeal of a religious mind, a cross, and a breviary. They follow 
@ doctrines of their Divine Master, and they treasur ip 
d, I send you as sheep in 


n the midst of wolves.’. 
precepts of the two great apos 
*ye subject,’ says the formes, ‘to ever 
_ “sake,” &. 1 Ep. c. ii. v. 13. And # e latter, ‘Let every soul be 
ect to higher powers; for there a power but 
ose that are, are ordained of God.’ Rom. xii. 
h these precepts, St. Justin the martyr, in his 
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emperor, writes, ‘ Our hopes are not fixed on the present world, and 
‘therefore we make no resistance to the executioner that comes to 
* strike us.... We adore’only God, but in all oth Ayele ee nl 
‘fully obey you.’ So writes Tertullian in hi olog 

‘Christians pray to God, that he may grant 
‘life, a peaceable reign, safety at home, vi 
* senate, ous subjects, universal pe: 
‘man an nperor can desire.’-—Ho 
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f-denial and pure morality; the latte: inculcated re- 
hority but their own, let loose the» passions 
and deluged the world with blood, ra nacity 2 


pare again, we say, the means by which truth 
by Catholic missionaries throughout oe ae and 


are worthy the distinguished cleuaties of martyrs ifor re 
conscience-sake, which the people of England have been s ong 
taught, by the falsification of historical facts, and the misrepresenta- 
tions of designing men, to consider them. Have we not seen the 
Arians attempting to force their errors by persecution and not by 
reason? <a we not seen that the Albigenses were guilty of out- 
rage and rebellion, the fruit of their-impious notions? Anglers in 
the sixteenth century, we see the physical force of infuriated men 
mployed to circulate those novel doctrines (which reason “thane 















ecomplish when opposed by truth,) where the constituted auth 


were against them; and the same weapons are used by the tem 
where the former are infect 










oral rulers against the people, wv 
and instigated by avarice anc 

“Prom the detail given by Fox, the reader i is led to suppose that 
the sufferers in this massacre of 1572, were the most inoffensive 
and injured of all human beings. Let it not be understood that we 
are going to justify the bloody deed, because we are taught, by the 
principles of our religion, to consider the act to. be unjustifiable; 
yet there may be some traits and circumstances attending and pre- 
ceding the deed, which may throw a different shade upon the mat- 
_ter, and rescue religion from having any share in it, though Fox and 
his editors have endeavoured to fix all the odium upon the Catholic 
-church. We have shown that the doctrines of Calvin, as well as 
were calculated to produce turbulence and disaffection, a 
ney did produce Esbellion and civil war in France, 

Ww pres of took place. D 
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ceptionable witness in this cause. The same historian, in another 
work called a a hy, speaking of these new sectarians, the 
Pregtiieiiioe ays “Rather thantheir discipline should not be admit- 
” e episcopal government destroyed in all the churches 

Christ, they were ‘resolved | to depose kings, ruin kingdoms, and 

vert cn mental constitutions of all civil states.’ Such 
being the disposition ese religionists, i if such they ought to be 
ad need we wo 











those who were in possession of power, 
( peace: to awe and i antidote the 










re a, of? Most undoubtedly n 
r se ries of troubles i in Prance,’ which Fox admit 






‘who were then in possession of that’ sinpnoakt but 
by tk ea ero and perfidious principles disseminated by the: 
HE of the pretended reformation. 
The object of the Calvinists, or Hugonots, as the adverehts of the 
ge were called, from their going through St. Hugo’s gate in the 
- of Tours to attend their secret meetings, as we have before said, 
rthrow the Catholic religion in France by force of arms, 
BR iniga on its ruins. It was natural, therefore, that the 






0] j 
eligion w! hich they nid their forefathers had professed for ages, as 
well as the form of civil government which had existed for many 
¢ nturies also. Thus, then, faction was introduced by the birth of 
the pretended reformation, and to the spirit of faction we must at- 
tribute all the evils that have vi every state in Christendom 
since Luther first began to dogmatize. ‘The premature death of 
Henry II. of France, in 1559, weakened the government of that 
kingdom, and gave the greatest advantage to the Calvinist party. 
‘This monarch left three sons, the eldest but fifteen years of age, 
who all Sueceeded him in the throne. The first, Francis II. who 









marrie Briggs queen of Scotland, reigned only one yea 
consequi te sovereigns were for some time minors, while tl 
kingdom Geel stracted by the ambition of certain pow ami- 


lies. The house of Gu ise, related to the royal family, he 
Catholic party, though the mother of the sovereign, Cathai 
edicis, acted as regent, and the prince Conde headed the conte 
of the Hugonots. Having contrived to raise a powerful for 
greed upon by the Hugonot chiefs, says Dr. Hey] a 
in paumber of them S| pair to the king at Bloise, and 


ble manner, for the free exer- 










med were to be backed with multitudes of a fe 
gat ered togethe m all parts on the day appointed; wh 
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‘king’s denial of so just a suit, sh 
“ court, seize on the person of ihe ki 
‘the Guises to the sword: and, that being d 
‘ proclaimed, free exercise of religion granted 
‘managery of affairs committed to the rince of - 
‘rest of the confederates gratified with j 
scheme, ho t, was frustrated, and th 
pletely routed, while such was the clem 
the moderation of the duke of Gulag e; 








violently break into the 
























at anguedoc, and Pro 
rites Dr. Heylin, ‘ the preachers of Geneva wer 
ed, and they came as willingly; their followers being m 
1, both i in courage and numbers, as well by th ¢ ve 
‘in the pulpit, as their private practices. In Da Vai 
‘ parts of Provence, they proceeded further, seize Or ers 
‘the churches for the exercise of their religion, as if all matters had 
* succet ded answerable to their expectation. But on the first com- 4 
‘ing of some forces from the duke of Guise, they shrunk in again, ¥ 
‘and left the country in the same condition wherein they found it.’ 
Still proceeding on the side of clemency, a proclamatio e 
to convene an assembly of the most eminent persons in 
dom, where all parties were to be at liberty to propound pe 
ances, and advise on some expedient for redress thereof. 
lutary measures towards a rational reform of abuses were atoute | 
by the Hugonots, to consternation in the government, and they re 
solved to seize on such towns and places of strength as might ¢ 
them to defend their party aga all opponents, and, thus fort 
to demand of the assembly o! states to depose the queen regent, 
remove the Guises from the gov nent, declare the king to be in a 
minority till he came to twenty-two years of age, and appoini the ‘ 
king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, the chiefs of the Hugonot 
party, to be his tutors and governors. ‘This plot, like the former 
peg failed, and after many incidents not necessary to mention 
edict was published by the French government, on the 281 
Tan 1561, decreeing ‘ that the magistrates. should be ordered to 
Il prisoners committed for matters of religion, and to stop 
a anner of inquisition appointed for that purpose against any 
‘ person whatsoever; that they should not suffer, any disputation Mg 
tters of faith, nor permit particular persons to revile 0 
nd Papist; but that a 
from unlawful assembli 
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sions. For, writes the same historian, ‘thinking the queen-regent 
‘not to be in a condition to deny them any thing, much less to call 
‘them into question for their future actings, they presently fell upon 
‘the open exercise of their own religion, and every where exceed- 
‘ingly increased both in power and numbers. In confidence where- 
‘ of, by public assemblies, insolent speeches, and other acts the like 
‘unpleasing, they incurred the hatred and disdain of the Catholic 
‘party; which put all places into tumult, and filled all the provinces 
‘of the kingdom with seditious rumours: so that, contrary to the in- 
‘ tention of those that governed, and contrary to the common opinion, 
‘the remedy applied to maintain the state, and preserve pea 
‘concord in the king’s minority, fell out to be ‘ome 
‘ structive, a id upon the matter occasioned all those di sensions 
‘which they hoped, by so much care, to have prevented. For, as 









tl 
‘the cardinal informed the council, the Hugonots were grown, by 
‘this connivance, to so great a height, that the priests were not suf- 
‘fered to celebrate their daily sacrifices, or to make use of their 
‘own pulpits; that the magistrates were no longer obeyed in their 
‘jurisdictions; and that all places raged with discords, burnings and 
‘slaughters, through the peevishness and presumption of those, who 
‘assumed to themselves a liberty of teaching and believing whatso- 
‘ever they listed.’ This outrageous conduct of the Hugonots, caus- 
ed a parliament to be assembled on the 13th of July, at Paris, where 
it was debated and decreed, in consequence of the numerous insur- 
rections stirred up by the Hugonots, that the ministers of that fac- 
tion should be expelled the kingdom, and none but the Catholic re- 
ligion tolerated. , 

The admiral Coligni, who had now become an active leader of 
the Hugonot party, and the prince of Conde finding themselves 
thwarted by this latter decree, proposed a disputation between the 
Calvinistic ministers and Catholic doctors, which proposition was 
agreed to, and a conference appointed to be held at Poissy on the 
10th of August, 1561. The result of the disputation, however, was 
not attended with any good effect, but rather increased the evil, since 
both parties separated without coming to a final conclusion, and each 
claimed the victory, if we are to credit Dr. Heylin. ‘The conduct 
of the ppeonots was, as usual, every thing but orderly and p ack 
able. ¢’'The king of Navarre,’ this historian writes, ‘ appeared much 
‘unsatisfied by noting the differences of the ministers amongst them- 
‘selves, some of them adhering to the Augustinian, and others to 
‘the Helvetian confession, in some points of doctrine; which made 
‘him afterwards more cordial to the interests of the church of Rome, 
‘notwithstanding all the arguments and insinuations used by his 
‘ wife, a most zealous Hugonot, to withdraw him from it. But the 
+ Hugonots gave out on the other side, that they had made good their 
‘doctrines, convinced the Catholic doctors, confounded the cardinal 
“of Lorraine, and gotten license from the king to preach; which gave’ 
_‘suchgcourage to the rest of that faction, that they began of their 
“ own authority to assemble themselves in such places as they thought 
_ ‘most convenient, and their ministers to preach in publie, and their 
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sented by such multitudes, as well of 
non people, that it was thought impossible 

erous to disturb their meetings. For so it 
that if either the magistrates molested them in their congrega- 
or the Catholics attempted a them out of their tem- 








vithout respect to any autho they put themselves into 
and in the middle of a full peace, was made a show of a 
rrible and destructive war.’ “i . 
lere it will be seen that nothing but resistance would satisfy these 
new-modelled Christians. That meekness of spirit and self-denial 
which marked the lives of the primitive Christians and martyrs; 
their readiness, to die for the faith of Christ, and submission to the 
stroke of oe ; 

but turbulence, blood, and pillage, marked their footsteps wherever 
they found footing. Now, we ask once more, if men imbued with 
such a spirit can lay claim to ks it 

Can other men be blamed for e1 
silence such disturbers of the public peace? And yet here we have 
John Fox and his editors representing the violators of all law and 
justice, these pretenders to evangelical wisdom, as sufferers for reli- 
gion, while they were making religion a cloak for their injustice and. 
perfidy. The queen-regent finding these disturbances were in part 
occasioned by the edict of the 13th of July, and having raised a 
strong party against her by the decree of ‘the 28th of January, now 
began to exercise a different kind of policy, by playing into the 
hands of both parties. The king of Navarre and the duke of Guise 
entered into a combination to defend the Catholic religion, while the 


admiral Coligni and the prince of Conde he aes to sup- 












port the Calvinistic doctrine, and Catharine the queen-regent now 
showed favour to this party, now to that. This sort of state policy 
only increased the heat of faction, and tended greatly to aid the ad- 
miral and prince in their intrigue, for Conde at length grew in 

such confidence, that he assumed to himself, Dr. Heylin says, the 
management of all great affairs. An incident occurred abor 
time, which shows the disposition of the Hugonot party, and h 
hey are to take advantage of the least trifling matter to e 
e flame of religious prejudice. This affair, with its con- 
es, we will give in Dr. Heylin’s own words:—* The duke 
se,) was then at Joinville, in the province of Champaigne, and 
ed in his way upon a village called Vassey, where 

gonots were assembled in great numbers to hear a sermo: 
fle unhappily is begun between some of the duke’s footmen, and 
* not a few of the more unadvised and adventurous Hugonots: which 
‘the duke coming to part, was hit with a blow of a stone upon one 
‘of his cheeks, which forced him, with the loss of some blood, to 
‘retire again. Provoked with which indignity, his followers, being 
‘two companies of lancers, charge in upon them with their fire- 
‘locks, kill sixty of them in the place, and force the rest for preser- 
‘vation of their lives into several houses. ‘This accident is, by the 
* Hugonots, given out to be a matter of design: the execution done 
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ecutioner, formed no part of these new gospellers; 
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~ laws of Draco, for upwards of three hundred years? 







remarks till we see what they have to offer. 


' ‘crosses which they found in the way between Mon 











‘upon those sixty persons, m 
‘venge thereof the kingdom s 
‘altars and images defaced, m 
‘and churches brutishly 1 
statement of Dr. Heyli 
gonots in 1561, and bat 
1815. It mu the recollection of the 












,of far less import than ie 
Vassey. What pamphlets re. pu 
address even carried to the throne by the corporation 
calling upon the government to interfere in the inte ni 
an i ependent site merely because one of the parties professed 
Why, admitting that these modern 
e s sake, why make such an out- 
y? Who made such a noise when the primitive Christians were 
persecuted? Who felt for the unfortunate Catholics of Ireland and 


England, groaning under a code of laws more inhuman than the 







ferers were punished for reli, 









mised by the modern editors, a full detail of these 
ecutions in the south of France, and therefore we mus 


Nor was resistance to authority the only evil which Frar 


ed by the eedings of the Hugonots; for ond the a ; 











of towns and places, devastation. oppressi 
their steps. Dr. Heylin observes, that having 
asters of the city of Orleans, they ‘ handselled their 
lent with the spoil of all the churches and religious 
ch either they defaced or laid waste and desolate. 
vhich none was used more coarsely than the church of 
being the cathedral of that city; not so much out of a 
) all cathedrals, (though that had been sufficient to e Y 
tf unto spoil and rapine,) as out of hatred to the name. 
‘which furious piece of zeal they afterwards destroyed 2 



















‘St. Denis, fi 
‘and one tha 
‘ nations 

ait 


ised in memory of Denis the first bisl 


and practices of these reforming gos 
ad been a kingdom of internal tranquillity and 
fl e of Catholicism. After various successes, the 
gonots made themselves masters of several of the strongest t 
and cities, and nothing would content them now but the ban 
of the constable of France, the cardinal of Lorraine, and 
of Guise; free liberty of religion and churches to be taken fro 
Catholics for their use; the pope’s legate to be sent out of the kin 
dom, all honours and offices to be opened to them; and the emper 


or, 


the queen of England, and other pgicniaies to become guarantees 


he ees, 
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that the first mentioned three personages should not return to France, 
till the king had arrived at the age of twenty-two. ‘These measures 
were of course opposed by the opposite party, and this opposition 
led toa circumstance which we are surprised has never been noticed 
by Catholic writers to our knowledge, but which ought to have 
been made as public as possible, since it proves that the doctrine 
imputed to Catholics, of not keeping faith with heretics, which has 
been so formally and solemnly denied by them, was absolutely 
taught, and it appears practised by the Hugonots in France. We 
give the affair at full length, as related by Dr. Heylin in his History 
aforesaid. 

‘ These violent demands so incénsed all those which had the go- 
‘vernment of the state, that the prince and his adherents were pro- 
‘claimed traitors, and as such to be prosecuted in a course of law, 
‘if they laid not down their arms by a day appointed. Which did 
‘so little benefit them, as the proposals of the prince had pleased 
‘the others. For thereupon the Hugonots united themselves more 
“strictly into a confederacy to deliver the king, the queen, the king- 
‘dom, from the violence of their opposers, to stand to one another 
‘in the defence of the edicts, and altogether to submit to the authori- 
‘ty of the prince of Conde, as the head of their union: publishing 
‘a tedious declaration with their wonted confidence, touching the © 
‘motives which induced them to this combination. This more 
‘ estranged the queen from them than she was at first; and now she 
‘is resolved to break them by some means or other, but rather to 
‘ attempt it by wit, than by force of arms. And to this end she deals 
‘so dexterously with the constable and the duke’ of Guise, that she 
‘ prevailed with them to leave the .court, and to prefer the common 
‘safety of their country béfore their own particular and personal 
‘ greatness: which being signified by letters to the prince of Conde, 
‘he frankly offered under his hand, that whensoever these great ad- 
‘ versaries of his were retired from the court (which he conceived a 
‘ matter of impossibility to persuade them to) he would not only 
‘lay down arms, but quit the kingdom. But understanding that the 
‘constable and the duke had really withdrawn themselves to their 
‘ country houses, divested of all power both in court and council, he 
‘stood confounded at the unadvisedness and precipitation of so rash 
‘a promise as he had made unto the queen. For it appeared dis- 
‘honourable to him not to keep his word; more dangerous to relin- 
‘quish his command in the army; but most destructive to himself 
‘and his party, to dissolve their forces, and put himself into a vo- 
‘luntary exile, not knowing whither to retreat. At which dead lift 
‘he is refreshed by some of his Calvinian preachers with a cordial 
‘comfort. By which learned casuists it was resolved for good di- 
‘ vinity, that the prince having undertaken the maintenance of those 
‘ who had embraced the purity of religion, and made himself by oath 
‘ protector of the word of God, no following obligation could be of 
‘ force to make him violate the first. In which determining of the 
‘case, they seemed to have been guided by that note in the English 

bibles, translated and printed at Geneva, where in the margin to 
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‘the second chapter of saint Matthew's gospel, it thus advertised: 
‘viz. That promise ought not to be kept, when God's honour and 

‘ the preaching of the truth is hindered; or else it ought not to be 
‘broken. ‘They added, to make sure work of it, (at the least they 
‘thought so) that the queen had broken a former promise to the — 
‘ prince, in not bringing the king over to his party, as sh S- 
‘sured him; and therefore that he was not bound to keep 7ith 
‘her, who had broke her own. But this divinity did not 
‘ ficient to preserve his honour; another temperament was fo 
‘some wiser heads, by which he might both keep his promise, a 
‘not leave his army. By whose advice it was resolved, that he _ 
‘should put himself into the power of the queen, who was come 
‘within six miles of him with a small retinue, only of purpose to 




















‘receive him; that having done his duty to her, he should express 


; eadiness to forsake the kingdom, as soon as some accord was 
‘settled; and that the admiral d’Andelot, and some other of the 
‘principal leaders, should on the sudden show themselves, foreibly 
‘mount him on his horse, and bring him back into the army. 
‘ Which lay device, whether it had more cunning or less honesty 
“than that of the cabal of divines, it is hard to say: but sure it is, 


4 ‘that it was put in execution accordingly; the queen thereby delud- 


t 


‘ed, and all the hopes of peace and accommodation made void and 
‘ frustrate.’ 4 

From this testimony of Dr. Heylin, it is clear that the pretended 
gospel-reformers were the parties who broached the doctrine of not 
keeping faith with those who differed from them in religious opi- 
nions, and that their divines blasphemously perverted the sense of 
scripture to forward their purposes, while they at the same time 
charged the Catholics with holding the infamous doctrine taught by 
themselves, that the odium might attach to the professors of Catho- 
licism. Perfidy and treachery too we also see were pressed into 
the ranks of the Hugonots to further their views, and yet these are 
the men that are held up by the editors of this Book of Martyrs as 
the innocent victims of religious persecution. Having preached the 
violation of good faith to secure success to the propagation of their 
erroneous notions, the Calvinistic divines now went a step ther 
and held it for sound doctrine, that subjects might lawfully 
a foreign force against their lawful sovereign, when the inte 
true religion and freedom of conscience were at stake; and 0 
grounds of this doctrine, the Hugonots actually entered 






















agreement ¥ Elizabeth of England to surrender some of ° 
strong places in Normandy to a British force, and were supp das 
with money and arms by this Protestant princess to carry war and 
destruction into the heart of their own country. They also it. 
ted German auxiliaries into the country, and allowed them 
and plunder wherever they got possession. Of these trai 
ings, Dr. Heylin thus speaks:—‘ It was on the 17th Ju 1563, 
‘that Newhaven was yielded to the French, that being the last day 
‘ of the first war which was raised by the Hugonots, and raised by 
‘them on no other ground, but for extorting the free exercise of. 
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‘ their religion by force of arms, according to the doctrine and ex- 
‘ample of t other-city. In the pursuit whereof they did not only 
‘with thei nds ruinate and deface the beauty of their na- 
















‘tive country, ave it over for a prey to the lust of strangers. 
‘ The calli ) support their faction, whom they 
‘kn ell to be the ancient nies of ihe crown of France, and 
* putting into their hands the chief strength of Normandy, of whose 
‘ i o.that dukedom they could not be tora were two 
‘such a f a disloyal impolitic nature, as no pretence of zeal 
‘to that v y called the gospel, could either qualify or ex- 


-*diers of much better condition, who though they could pretend no 
‘title to the crown of France, nor to any particular province in it, 
* were otherwise more destructive to the peace of that country, and 
‘created far more mischief to the people of it, than all the forces of 
‘the English; for being to be maintained on the pay of the Hugo- 
‘nots, and the Hugonots not being able to satisfy their exorbitant ©, 
‘ arrears, they were suffered to waste the country in all parts where 
* they came, and to expose the whole kingdom, from the very bor- 
‘ders of it toward Germany, to the English sie ee «© 
‘and rapine; so that between the Hugonots themselves on 
* side, and these German soldiers on the other, there was nothi 
‘be seen in most parts of the kingdom, but the destructio 
‘ churches, the profanation of altars, the defacing of images, 
‘ demolishing of monasteries, the burning of religious / 
‘ even the digging up of the bones of the dead, despit 
‘ about the fields and unhallowed places.’ re 
Nor were these traitorous designs and horrible outrages the only 
unjustifiable measures resorted to by the Hugonots to gain their ends; 
for the same author relates, that when the French royalists laid 
siege to the town of Orleans, under the command of the duke of 
Guise, one Poltrot, a man of good family, who had lived many 
years in Spain, but afterwards embraced the Calvinian doctrines, 
was stirred up by Beza, the leader of that sect, and the rest of the 
Hugonot ministers, as well as by the admiral Coligni, under the 
hope of great rewards, both here and hereafter, to murder the Catho- 
lic commander, which he at Téngth perpetrated, under the most per- 
ious circumstances, by shooting him with a musket loaded with 
ee bullets. The people of England have been repeatedly told of 
the assassination of Henry IV. of France, by one Raviallac, but 
who ever before heard of this base murder, committed by a Calvin- 
ist at the instigation of his religious teachers, as they are called? 
We question if there be one Protestant in five thousand, at this day, 
that is at all acquainted with the above circumstance, though few 
are ant of the nature of the death of Henry. The murderer of 
the king of France was a professed Catholic, and though the crime 
was committed in direct violation of the principles and doctrines of 
that church, yet have the people of this besotted country been led to 
believe, by me r the aed the act was perpetrated in con- 
sequence of nicious tenets of the church of Rome. Nay, to 
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_ this very day, are Catholics obliged, before they can be legally se- 
cured from the effects of the penal laws, to go into an open court of 
justice, and there take a solemn oath that their religion do not teach 
them to depose and murder princes! Thus this gross imputation 
on the character of the ancient and only true church is still upheld 
by legislative enactments, and the Catholic is compelled to go through 
the huamiliagiee act of proclaiming that he is not by religious profes- 
sion a mur lerer!! But the time, we trust, is near at hand, when 
every uncharitable insinuation will be consigned ta lison and the 

an eople of England will form their conclusions, not from what this 

or that party may represent, but from historical and well-authenti- 

-eated facts. It has been the misfortune of Protestants, that they 

‘have hitherto seen history only on one side of the question. It has 

been the study of most, we might say all writers, on the side of 

Protestantism to bespatter the Catholics with every degree of moral 

turpitude possible, while the professors of the reformed, or rather 

deformed creeds, (for innumerable have been, and are the profes- 

% sions of faith, if such they can be called, since the days of Luther, 

Calvin, Beza, &c.) are represented as the very emblems of purity 

| perfection, though real history depicts them the most immoral 

fF men, the most outrageous disturbers of the public peace, and, in 
ver, the most sanguinary of all rulers. is is done by the sup- 
ssion of some facts, and the misrepresentation of others, while 












orks, ave been considered 
irrefutable, and thus the most implicit credit has been given to them. 
We flatter ourself, however, that we shall be able to throw some 
light on this state of blindness in which our countrymen have been 
so long kept, and draw aside the veil of obscurity that has for so 
many years prevented the light of truth from shedding its rays 
among them. ; 

But we must return again to the proceedings of the French Hugo- 
nots previous to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, as it is termed, 
which took place in 1572. What we have already related, we wish 
the reader to bear in mind is anterior to that date, and we have now 
to record other instances of the diabolical spirit by which these pro- 
pagators of the pure light of the gospel, as John Fox’s modern edi- 
tors call them, were instigated. We have seen the disorders oe 
miseries brought upon France in 1563, from the introduction of fo- 
reign mercenaries into that country by the French gospel-reformers; 
it is now time to show the reader what followed these lamentable 
proceedings through the fanaticism and cruelty of the native Hugo- 
nots. A peace had been concluded between the contending parties, 
by which the Hugonots were secured in the free exercise of their 
religion in such towns as should be allotted them, and other privile- 
ges were granted them, but the restless spirit of innovation would 
not permit them to be quiet, and the kingdom became the theatre of 
fears, jealousies and discord, In the year 1566, 1 rites Dr. Heylin, 
‘the Hugonots had some thoughts of surprising Lyons, but the plot 
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* miscarried; they practised also upon Narbonne, a chief city of Lan- 
‘guedoc, and openly attempted the pope’s town of Avignon; but 
* were prevented in the one and suppressed in the other. A greater 
‘ diffidence walbeised against them by the unreasonable zeal ‘of the 
* queen of Navarre, who, not content with settling the reformed re- 
*ligion in the country of Berne when she was absolute and supreme, 
‘su the Catholics to be infested in her own provinces which 
* she held im iately of the crown; insomuch that at Pamiers, the 
‘chief city o earldom of Foix, the Hugonots, taking offence at 
‘a solemn p sion held upon Corpus Christi day, betook ther 
_ ‘selves presently to arms, and falling upon those whom they found 
‘ unarmed, not only made a great slaughter amongst the churchmen, 
‘ but in the heat of the same fury, burnt down their houses. Which — 
‘outrage being suffered to pass unpunished, gave both encourage- 
‘ment and example to some furious zealots to commit the like in 
‘other places, as namely at Montauban, Ceelion, Lodez, Preieux, 
‘ Valence, &c. being all situate in those provinces in which the Hu- 
‘ gonots were predominant in power and number. But that whi 
‘most alarmed the court, was a seditious pamphlet, published 
Pe 
‘native of Orleans, in which it was maintained (according to tl 
* Calvinian doctrines) that the people of France were absolved fro: 
‘their allegiance ‘ae king then reigning, because he was turne 
‘an idolater. In which reason it is lawful also to kill him, as op- 
‘ portunity should be offered. Which doctrine being very agree ; 
‘ble unto some, designs which were then every where in agi 
‘amongst the Hugonots, was afterwards made use of for the j 
‘ing the following wars, when the opinion grew more ge L 
‘more openly maintained both from press and pulpit.’ Here then 
we have the fact, that where the Hugonots were predominant, they 
made no scruple, to murder indiscriminately, such Catholics as fell 
into their power, and destroy their houses. We have it stated also, 
that the press and pulpit were employed to propagate the doctrine, 
that it was lawful to absolve subjects from their allegiance, and to 
kill their king for being an idolater, as Catholics were then, and now 
are, miscalled. These heinous charges have been constantly impu- 
ted to Catholics, and it was not till Mr. Pitt, the late heaven-born 
minister of this country, consulted the divines of six Catholic uni- 


Nee on them, who, one and all denied that the Catholic church 





















taught such horrible doctrines, that the sanguinary code of 

passed to grind the professors of Catholicism in this country 
and Ireland, was mitigated; and then, as we have before remarked, 
not until the Catholic goes into an open court of justice, and denies 
upon oath the infamous imputations. Yet here we see it recorded 
in the work of a Protestant writer, that Protestant reforming divines 
did absolutely teach those impious doctrines which were falsely laid 
to Catholics! Acting upon these doctrines, we are told, by the 
same author, that in the year following (1567,) the Hugonots enter- 
to seize upon the king and royal family, who 





were to bé » death, in the event of falling into the hands of the 
conspirator. to set age the succession, and place the 
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crown on the head of the prince of Conde. In this design they 
were, however, frustrated, and they then attempted to gain posses 
sion of Paris, to which city they laid siege, but were driven from it 
by the king’s forces. In the year succeeding they prevailed upon 
the elector Palatine to furnish them with a band of mercenaries, 
and they obtained supplies from England to keep their country in a 
state of civil warfare and conf This rebellious spirit of the 
~ Hugonots, determined the king to forbid them th reise of their 
ty religion, and ordered their ministers and preac be banished 
out of the kingdom, the reasons for which con he king stated 
e the ill requital the Hugonots had made of his indulgence, the 
any rebellions and conspiracies they had raised against him, their 
bringing foreign forces into the kingdom, their contempt of his au- 
thority, and the continual disturbance and destruction of his subjects 
made by them under the pretence of zeal for religion. This edict 
was followed, by a solemn covenant on the part of the Hugonots, 
who bound themselves by oath, to persevere till death in defence of 
what they called religion. How far the doctrines they preached 
and practised were consonant to the true practice of Christianity, let 
‘the reader judge when he has compared the conduct of these Hu- 
-gonot gospellers with the behaviour of the primitive martyrs, which 
Fox has recorded, and we have noticed in oulppreceding pages. In 
the latter we perceive the spirit of meekness and charity—a forbear- 
-ance towards their persecutors, and an inflexible courage to meet 
the most excruciating tortures rather than violate the principle of 
their faith, or sully the purity of their motives in e choice of that 
faith. But in the gospel reformers of the sixteenth century we see 
nothing but turbulence, violence, and sedition. We see them, in 
the absence of reason and truth, acting with force and treachery to 
accomplish their ends. We see them involving their country in all 
the horrors of civil war, introducing foreign mercenaries to pillage 
and oppress the people, murder the clergy, and destroy the churches. 
And can such men be the propagators of the pure light of the gos- 
pel, as the editors of the Book of Martyrs insinuate they were? 
Were they not, on the contrary, the greatest enemies to public peace, 
the destroyers of their country’s happiness, and the plunderers of 
their neighbours’ property. Admitting that there were abuses exist- 
ing in the church of Rome that needed reforming, could the ex’ 
ence of these abuses justify such outrageous proceedings on the 
of the evangelical reformers as we have cited from the page of history, 
where it is fixed in characters too indelible to be removed? They 
may be partially * pressed; they may be glossed over, as the edi- 
tors of Fox have Pitscd them over; yet they will stand a monu- 
ment of the impiety and outrage which marked the progress of what 
is called Tur Rerormarion, but which should be termed the De- 
formation of Religingl and the Violation of every principle of 
z 

























Charity and Justice. 

But we have not yet enumerated all the out committed by 
these much-injured and innocent gospellers, as the mod 1 editors of 
Fox would persuade us the French Calvinists or Hugonots were. 
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The pious admiral Coligni, who, aceorditigsto the Book of Martyrs, 

believed himself to be beloved of God, finding himself to be reduced — 

to grea straits by the forces of the king, shut himself up with his 

in athe strong town of Rochelle, a seaport in the bay of 

then ad inhabitants to go forth in their ships to 

1 as they mig meet with, in order to 

ry means to maintain the war. ‘Thus 

aany other acts of injustice and violence 

committed by th se pretended reformers of religion! ‘These pro- 
ceedings took place abou 


: 1568-9, and were followed by another re- 
bellion, in which foreign auxiliaries were aga 











rovide 
iracy was 


in called in, and the 
treasures of the church were to be seized, wherever the Hugonots 
got the ascendency, to support the com! ined forces of the rebels and 
mercenaries. The result of this rebellion was the death of the 
prince of Conde in battle, the condemnation of the admiral, the con- 
fiscation of -his lands, the plunder of his hous 8; and the execution 
of his effigy. ‘The loss of the famous battle of Mont-Contaur, by 
: oe ‘Hugonot party, anno 1569,’ says Dr. Heylin, ‘ forced them to 

abandon all their strong holds, except Rochelle, Angouleme, and 













as Biren more ee than the war.’ Tt was 
en that the transaction we have now to 
do not mean to vindicate the parties impli- 
cated in it, bi ll endeavour to place it in its true colours, and 

~ rescue the religio: profess from having any share in it. ‘The edi- 
tors of Fox say, ‘the Papists seeing nothing could be done against the 
‘ Protestants by open force, began to devise how they could entrap 
‘them by subtlety.’ This we grant; but it must be observed, that 
the determination was formed without consulting either the ministers 
of the church, the precepts of religion, or the workings of conscience. 
No, the royalist party (for the Papists or Catholics, as a body, had 
no more to do with the event than John Fox or his editors) merely 
followed the example so often set them by the Hugonots, and endea- 
voured to subdue their adversaries by the same unchristian weapons 
which had been used against themselves, namely, perfidy and strata- 
gem. We have shown that the Hugonots could massacre unoffend- 
ing priests and people, in the exercise of their religious ceremonies; 
that they could preach against keeping faith with Catholics; that they 
could bring foreign troops to plunder and destroy the people; nd 
are these the men to complain when deceit and is viiaiees 
“upon them? We again repeat that we do not ini to justify the 
horrible deed, but we do contend that men who are guilty of the 
most perfidious tect cannot fairly complain if they should happen 
to fall into the same or similar snares which they have laid for their 
opponents. What would be thought of a man who should prosecute 
another in a court of justice for robbing di when it should turn 
out that the ecutor had been the instructor of the offender in his 
| ices? The culprit must of course considered guilty, 
would excite the compassion o ae audience, while 
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and just 
eans as their peace 
onfined themselves 








een disturbed. Had, indeed, the H s 

to the exercise of their intellectual powe d not had recourse to 

physical force; had they conformed strictly to the laws, instead of 
the editors of the Book of Martyrs have 

eX aliens against the French Catholics; but. 








justly sent forth 


while the page of hi story bears testimony to the violent and perfi- 
dious transactions of the Hugonots, previous to the deed in question, 
ensible reader will agree with us, that the ‘yj 


we are convinced | 
less the bigoted opposers of Catholicism say about the matt e 
better it’will be for their characters. This massacre, of which so 







centuries, and the other wishing to obtain i 
ligion itself, as. we have before said, ha 










ness, no further than the two parties m oak for their 
proceedings, and thus scandalizing that which they 
pretended to hallow. That neither hatr n of the 


Hugonots, nor affection to the creed of t f Rome influ- ~ 
enced the king, or rather the queen regent, in this t 
be gathered from the proclamation issued out | evi a 
massacre, in which the king declared, that ‘all had been done by 
‘his express orders; and that he had been prompted to it, not by any 
‘hatred of their religion, but to obviate the wicked conjurations of 

* Coligni ibe admiral) and his friends.’ Zhwan. 1. 52. ‘That the 
king had received great provocation cannot be denied, for in addition - 
to the facts we have related at some length, on the authority of Dr.. 
Heylin, Maimbourg asserts, that the Hugonots actually threatened 
the king with the indignities of whipping and binding him apprentice 
to a trade. What would be said were the Catholics of Ireland, who 
have groaned under a system of persecution for three hundred years, 
to offer such indignity to the monarch of these realms? Why ‘as- 
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dency’ would never be tired if ringing the changes i such 


? 





audacity; and r the purpose of slandering the Catholies, and — 
fautors of the nie produced by the pretended 





reformation, facts are suppressed on the one side, and falsified on the 
other, to hoodwink and delude the public. Sel * Mire 

The admiral is styled by the editors of Fox a ‘ virtuous man;’ but 
could that man be virtuous who recommended and practised perfi- 
dious and treasonable acts? Could he be a man of virtue, ar he 


was guilty of violating his most solemn promise, by a stratagem as 
| day, by the 
loured, an i 






base as it was dishonourable? The relation of this fat 


editors of the, Svekges Martyrs, is evidently hig 
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of cour es. not goreitl 
must disgust tl 
i le 


the archpz h of t | 
ded mares, : 
editors, that ‘ when ! ed 
‘Rome, the greatest rejoicings were made. Th e and éardinals 
‘went in solemn procession to the church . Mark, to give 
“thanks to God. A jubilee was also es th 

‘ fired from the castle of St. Angelo.’ To son who brought 
‘the news, the cardinal gave 1000 crowns. Like rejoicings were 
‘ also made all over France for this imagined aor of the faith- 


It is a pict 






4 bein * . Faithful victims truly! But on “what ity is this state- 
it made? Where are the records of the jubilee, and the procession, 
: peso’ Not one single authority is there produced to 

e the. assertion, and will the people of England be so 
us as to take all for’ granted, however improbable, that the 
$0 v¢ think fit to put forth? But allowing that 
he pope and card iid go in procession to return thanks, it does 
not follow tha i; e answerable for such conduct. Every 
act of a pop on Catholics, any more than the lies of 
by every Protestant. Catholics are not 
dividuals, and were the pope to order a 
_of Ferdinand and the inquisition in Spain, 
es and Ireland would not be bound to join in it. 
But have not the editors of this Book of Martyrs heard of a Protes- 
tant country where a massacre took place in this. same month of 
August, about five years ago, when many. persons were killed, and 
hundreds wounded without any redress being made to the latter, or 
punishment inflicted on the perpetrators. Nay, the managers of 
the slaughter were publicly thanked’ in the name of the king: of 
the country, who was also head of the church established: there 
by law. It is therefore clear that massacres are not peculiar to 
Catholic countries. We have seen that the Hugonots could murder 
unoffending Catholics previous to the slaughter of these. sectarians 


























at Paris; and we have likewise seen that Protestants can, in these 


possess of the good things of this world is in d 


enlightened days, have recourse to the sword when 1 he} 
ein af religion; but of Fit and securiti } 


king of France to the deed o ness; and so it was that ‘led to the 
late massacre above hinted at here was, however, a considerable 
difference in the two cases. In that which occurred in 1552, there 
was the eatest provocation given on the part of the sufferers; 
whereas z that which took place i in 1819, the law had not. been 
violated by those who were the victims; yet the act was justified on 
the d of alarm being excited i in. the minds of the partisans of 
th ere in power. toto B® * 
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‘The account of the massacre at Paris is followed by the detail of 
1 in France, but as we have no autho- 


‘several others at various places 
rities stated to give currency 
with one observation. While these editors are. publishing stale and 
authenticated accounts of massacres said to have oe place in 
France two hundred and fifty years ago, scenes of a similar nature, 
though on a smaller scale, are yearly occurring in Ireland in these» 
days, where the Orange disciples of ‘ ee eeendeney,’ infu- 
riated with religious bigotry and prejudice, seize every opportunity 
to glut their vengeance on the Catholics, and oftentimes escape the 
oc of justice ugh the perjury of juries composed of the same 
action. Now, we will here ask the reader, if the editors of Fox had’ 





not better remove this real stigma from ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ 
before they again attempt to fix cruelty and persecution on the Ca- 
tholic religion? - To show the accuracy observed by. these editors in 
stating historical facts, we will here notice their account of the death 
of one of their martyrs. ‘They say, ‘The prince of Conde, being 
‘taken prisoner, and his life promised him, was shot in the neck by 
‘ Montisquius, captain of the duke of Anjou’s guard.” Now Dr. 
Heylin states, that this prince lost his life in the battle of Jarnar. 
But it. was necessary to give a colouring to the fact, in order to make 
the credulous people believe that Conde lost his life by treachery, 
and that Catholics were faithless to their promises. 
_We now quote a passage from this Book Pichia which 
the reader willbe able to judge of the spirit which animated the 
propagators of the pure light of the gospel in those days. and the 
loyalty of the doctrine which the adherents of * Protestant-ascen- 
‘dency’ are holding up in these times. * The enemies of the truth, 
‘now. glutted with slaughter, began every where to triumph in the 
‘fallacious opinion, that they were the sole lords of men’s eon- 
‘sciences; and, truly, it might appear to human reason; that by the 
‘destruction of his people, God had abandoned the earth to the 
“ravages of his enemy. But he had otherwise decreed, and thou- 
‘sands yet, who had not bowed the knee to Baal, were called forth 
‘to glory and virtue. The inhabitants of Rochelle, hearing of the 
‘ cruelties committed on their brethren, resolved to defend themselyes 
‘ against the power of the king; and their example was followed by 
‘various other towns, with which they entered into a confederacy, 
‘exhorting and inspirating one another in the common cause, ‘To 
‘crush this, the king shortly after summoned the. whole power of 
‘France, and the greatest of his nobility, among whom were his 
‘royal brothers; he then invested Rochelle by sea and land, a1 
‘commenced a furious siege, which, but for the immediate hand of 
‘God, must have ended in its destruction. Seven assaults were 
‘made against the town, none of which succeeded. At one time a 
‘breach was made by the tremendous ecanonade; but through, the 
_ ‘undaunted valour of the citizens, assisted even by their wives. and 
‘ daughters, the soldiers were driven back with great slaughter. The 
‘ siege lasted seven months, when the duke of Anjou being proclaimed 
‘king of Poland, he, in concert with the king of France, entered inte 


to the relation, we shall pass them over 
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“a treaty with the people of Rochelle, whieh ie in’ porte 
Pp 


* conditions, ‘containi g 25 articles, avin, tebeel drawn. 
“latter, embracing. many ‘irhmunities | bo th for themselves and ot 
* Protestants in France, were confirme by the king oe orodtiltwied 
5 jweith great moins at Rochelle and other cities. The year fol- 
wing die arles IX. of France, helt Be nt who had been so 
trumental in the calamities above recorded. He was only in the 
25th year of his age, and his death was remarkable De en 
‘ When lying on his bed, the blood gushed from various*parts of his 
‘body, and, after lingering in horrible torments during many months, 
‘he at length expired.’ pp. 150,;4515, | y- 
Such is the account given by the moderta 
siege of Rochelle, and the conduct of the Hugo But. how unlike 
the example: set, them. by the primitive | Christians. .We have it 
stated here that these gospel-reformers entered into. a confederac 7 to 
oppose the government of their lawful sovereign, which, we cannot 
hel 
tru 















. Neither the apostles of Christ, nor their successors, stirred 
ebellion, or opposed the government of the states and kingdoms, 
int ich they carried the tidings of Christianity; but while they 
preache ed the revelations of God, and established a kingdom which 
was not to be of th they inculeated obedience to the laws, 
and a submission 2 authorities, whether monarchical or demo- 
cratical, accordin people were governed, Here, however, 
we see t gos ners waging war against~ their rulers, and 
imputing, to the Q) the calamities which their own turbulence 
and restlessne ought upon their country. The Catholics are 
here styled ‘ the enemies of truth,’ and represented ‘as being ‘ glut- 
‘ted with slaughter.’ Well, then, why did not the Hugonots remain 
“quiet. «Oh! dear no; the Catholics began to imagine ‘ they- were 
.* the sole lords of men’s consciences,’ ‘and therefore the thousands 
' #who had not yet bowed the knee to Baal,’ were called upon to 
share in the ‘ glory and virtue’ of rebellion.and slaughter. Admi- 
rable system of Christianity! Precious mode of reforming religion! 
-, Excellent propagators-of the pure light of ‘the gospel! | But here we 
have a’number of. facts clumsily mixed together, which shows that 
the editors are a set of men the most stupidly ignorant, or the most 
impudently false, that ever exercised the press. The confederacy is 
stated to have been entered into subsequent to the massacre, whereas 
Dr. Heylin says, that the confederates were reduced 
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whole kingdom of France was reduced to obedience, except 

ree cities, namely, Nismes, Montauban, and Rochelle; therefore 
“the summoning of the whole power of France, and the greatest of 
* his nobility, among whom were his royal brothers,’ is all fabulous, 
as a proof of -which the king had only one brother, and conse- 
quently could not summon his brothers. ‘We will say nothing of the 
romancing account of the siege; and the valour of the wives and 

. daughters of. the pious gospellers, but come to the terms eranted to 
ee and the sik ie conduct of these meek sufferers, for 


“# 


of Fox of the , 


king, is a somewhat ’singular way of eminating religious . 


o the greatest ; 
Ae ei before the slaughter took place. ‘That after that event 


. 7? 


_ ‘ Charles the ninth, and such their variable fortunes according to th 
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conscience sake, as we find aionn: in Dr. Heyli history: ” The 
treaty was signed on the 11th of. July, 1573, eleven months, 
after the affair of Paris, and consequently the royalists must have 


been very expeditious i in bringing the whole power of France into - 
‘action, as well as the rebel’Hugonots in maturing their confederacy, 
had all the work been performed after the slaughter of the Protes- 
‘tants, es cially: as we are told the siege of Rochelle occupied seven 
mont t of the eleven. . The editors are as cunning as Fox, for 
they carefully suppress dates where they are necessary, and omit 
giving the te of documents that are easy to be scrutinized. 
The terms of. this 3! reaty, according to Dr. Heylin, were}—* that all 
ffences should be pardoned to the said three cities, on their sub- 
Pca Be to. the tae and that it should be lawful for them to retain 
‘ the free exercise of their religion, the people meeting in the same 
natmed, and but few. in number; that all the inhabitants of the said . 
‘ three cities should be obliged to observe, in all outward matters 
‘(except baptism and: matrimony) the rights and holidays of the 
‘church; that the use of the Catholic religion should be restored-in 
‘the said cities and all other places, leaving ,unto the clergy and re- 
*ligious persons, their houses, profits, and revenues; that Rochelle 
‘should receive a governor of the king’s appointment, (but without 
« garrison) renounce all correspondences and confederacies with fo- 
‘reign princes, and not take part with any of the same religion 
‘against the king; and finally, that the said three towns should deli- 
‘ver hostages for the performance of the srudieg of the’ present 
‘ aoreément, ‘to be changed at the end of every months, if the 
‘king so pleased: it.was also condescended to in favour of particu- 
‘lar persons, that all lords of free manors throughout the kingdom 
‘ might in their own houses lawfully celebrate marriage*and baptism, 
‘after their own manner, provided that the, assembly exceeded not 
‘4hie number of ten; and that there:should be no inguisition upon 
‘men’s consciences, liberty being ‘given to such as had no mind ‘to 
‘abide in the kingdom, that they might sell their lands and gaods, 
‘and live where they pleased.’ * 
How far the editors are correct in attributing the evils that afflict. 
ed France, to the.tyranny of Charles IX, let the reader judge, when 
he has read the following summary of the conduct of the’ Hugoudiss 


extracted from. the historian aforesaid. —‘ Such,’ he writes, ¢ were _. 
‘the actings of the French Calvinians, as well by secret practices as 


‘ open arms, during the troublesome reign of Francis the second and 


4, 






“interchanges, and successes of those broken times, in which 
‘ fifteen years together there was nothing to be heard but wars 
‘rumours of wars; short intervals of peace, but such as ‘generally ° 
“ were ‘so full of fears and jealousies, that they were altogether as 
‘unsafe as the wars themselves. So that the greatest calm of peace 
‘seemed but.a preparation to a war. ensuing; to which each. party 
“was 80 bent, that of a poison it became their most constant food. 
‘In which distraction of affairs died king Charles: the ninth, in the . 
‘ five and ‘twentieth year of his age, and fourteenth of his reign, ° 
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“* leaving this li Paris on the 30th of May, 1574.’—After stating 
the succession enry, the brother of Charles, to the throne of 
France, and the policy he acted upon to manage the two parties, the 
doctor goes on: ‘About this timé (1574,) when all men stood 
“amazed at these proceedings of the court, the state began to swarm 
“with libels and- seditious pamphlets, published by those of the Hu- 
’* gonot faction, full of reproach, and fraught,with horrible ectives, 
‘not only against» the’ present government more particularly 
‘against the persons of the queen and all her children. Against the 
‘authors whereof, when some of the council purposed to ‘proceed 
“with all severity, the queen-mother interposed her power, and mo- 
* derated’ by her, prudence the intended rigours; affirming, age 
‘ true it was,’ that such severity would only gain the greater credit to 
‘those scurrilous pamphlets, which would otherwise vanish of them- 
_ ‘selves or be soon forgotten. Amongst which pamphlets there was 
‘none more pestilent than that which was composed in the way of a 
. ‘ dialogue, -pretending one Eusebius Philadelphus for the author of 
‘it. Buchanan building first upon Calvin’s principles, had publish- 
‘ed his seditious pamphlet De jure’Regni apud Scotos, together - 
“with that scurrilous and infamous libel which he called The De- 
* tection, replete with nothing but reproaches of his lawfal sovereign. 
* But this Eusebius iladelphus, or whosoever he was that masked 
~*himself under that disguise, resolved to go’ beyond his pattern in 
“all the acts of malice, slandering, and sedition; but be outgone by 
‘ none’that should follow after him in those ways of wickedness. ... . 
‘He first defames the king and queen ijn a most scandalous man- 
‘ner, exposes next that flourishing kingdom for a prey to strangers; 
“and finally lays down such seditious maxims, as plainly tend to 
‘ the destruction of monarchicak government. He tells us of the king 
. “himself, that he was trained up by his tutors in no other. qualities 
‘than drinking, whoring, swearing, and forswearing, frauds,, and 
“falsehoods, and whatsoever. else might argie a contempt both of 
‘God arid godliness; that as the court by the example of the. king, 
«so by the example of the court all the rest of the kingdom was 
‘brought into a reprobate sense, even to manifest atheism; and that 
“as some of their former kings were honoured with the ie ail 
“fair, wise, debonnaire, well-beloved, &c. so should this king be — 
’ «known by no other name than Charles the treacherous.. The duke 
‘ of Anjou he sets forth in more-ugly colours than he doth the king, 
“by adding this to all the rest of his brother’s vices, ce he lived in | 














onstant course of ‘incest with his sister the princess Margaret, 
well before as after her espousal to the king of Navarre. For 
queen-mother he can find no better names than those of Frede- 
- *4gond, Brunechild, Jezabel, id Messalind; of which the two first 
‘are as jaa in the ol of Franee, as the two latter in the* 
“Roman and sacred histories. And to expose them all together, he 
‘can. give the queen-mother and her children, (though his natural 
princes) ‘no more cleanly title than that of a bitch-wolf and her 
‘ whelps; affirming, that in luxury, cruelty, and’ perfidiousness, they 
“had exceeded all the tyrants of preceding times; which comes up 
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‘close to those irreverent and lewd expressio mag ich frequently 
‘occur in Calvin, Beza, Knox, &c. in reference to the two Marys, 
‘queens of England and Scotland, and other princes of that age, 
‘which have been formerly recited in their proper places. ‘The 
“royal family being thus wretchedly exposed to the public hatred; 


: «he next applies himself to'stir up all the world against them both 


“at home and abroigh And first he laboureth to excite some despe- 
“rate zealot to comr it the like assassination on the king then reign- 
‘ing; as one Bodillus is reported in some French histories to have 
‘committed on the person of Chilprick, one of the last kings of the 
$ Merovignians, which he commemorates for a noble and heroic ac- 
* tion, and sets it out for an example and encouragement, to some 
¢ gaffe, French for the delivery of his country from the tyranny 
‘of the house of Valois, the ruin whereof he mainly drives at in his 
‘whole design:’ What can the sensible reader say to this conduct? 
Is this thé spirit of Christianity? Is this the way to insure the peace 
of society, and the security of property? Are these the maxims of , 
the gospel? Is this the pure light which the reformers. had under- 


- laken to disseminate? If so, can we wonder that the Cathblics fled 


to arms in defence Of their religion and civil rights? Cam we be sur- 
arian that outrages were committed, and prejudices excited, when 
such scenes were daily exhibited before them, and the happiness of 
the realm, threatened by such outrageous fanaties? , ae 
_ Before. we proceed’in our review of this book, we will take leave 
to observe, that had such been the conduct of the Catholics of Eng- 
land and Ireland, how many would have been the volumes written 
to transmit it. down to posterity? That they have been represented as 
aie characters, and from principle too, we have great reason to 
complain, but never. was the charge fairly fixed upon them;,and we 
can, safely say it never will. be. At this moment the Catholics are 
engaged in a struggle to gain their civil rights and religious freedont, 
secured to the Irish by ‘a solemn treaty, which was violated almost 
as soon as signed, by ‘ Protestant-ascendency.’ But in this struggle 
we see none of ‘those despicable arts and open violences which mark 
the behaviour of the Hugonots towards their sovereign and coutitry 


ith manliness and activity, but it is by peaceable and constitutional 
eans; by reason and argument—by the quill, and the tongue, and 
the press—and not by broils, massacres, and perfidiously, selling their 


vi the sixteenth century, The Catholics certainly pursue their cause 
€ 
+ > 


» country, to a foreign power. »Were the Catholics to resort to such 


; eir advocacy; and it is on the same principle that we expos 
sgraceful proceedings of Fox’s pretended martyrs, who were 
clearly rebels to their king, and dicoyére of their countrymen, and 
« therefore more to be execrated than held up as examples of Christian 
suffering for the sake of conscience. Conscience, truly! why what 
pyscionts could those men have, who could issue forth: such, slan- 
erous imputations and foul falsehoods ‘as are related by Dr.-Heylin 

in tegmoregoing passage from his history? » i TE? 
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their and unjustifiable means, we would be the first to renou 
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_ ‘THE MASSACRE -AT VASSY, IN .CHAMPAIGNE? 
~ Unner this head, the editors of Fox have given us such a delecta- 
ble specimen of romaneing—of a*total'contempt for the understand- 
ings of their readers, and of gullibility in those who give credit to 
‘their tales,—that though ites of considerable length, we.cannot for- ~ 
bear inserting: the whole account, that our rea * may have on re- 
cord one proof at least, of the capacity of ‘ Protestant-ascendency’ 
at “lying:—‘ The duke of Guise, on his arrival at Joinville, asked, 
‘whether the people of Vassy used to have sermons preached con- . 
_ *stantly by.their minister? It was answered, the 
‘inereased daily. © At the hearing of which report, he fell into a vio- 
‘lent passion: and upon Saturday, the last day of February, 1562, 


e 
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‘that he might the more covertly execute his conceived wrath against 
*the Protestants of Vassy, he departed from IinvilGi Reebiap holed 
“with the cardinal of Guisé, his brother, and those of their train, and 
‘lodged in the village of Dammartin, distant about two miles and a 
“half. The next day, after he had heard mass very early in'the . 
* morning, he left Dammartin, with about two hundred armed men, 
* passing along to Vassy. As he’ went by the village of Bronzeval, 
‘ which is distant from Vassy.a quarter of a mile, the bell (ae the 
, ‘usual manner) rang for sermon. The duke hearing it, asked those 
‘he met, why the bell rang so loud. A person named La Montague 
*told him,-it for the assembling of the Hugonots; adding, that 
‘*there were many in the'said Bronzeval who’ frequented the ser- 
» *mons were many in the therefore, that the duke would do well to, - 
‘begin there, and offer them’ viclence. But the. duke: answered, 
‘** March on, march on, we shall take them'amongst the rest Shgsbe 
‘ assembly.”” Pas Ma ah oy SNF wrlae 5 ha ae 
_ ‘Now, thére were certain soldiers and archers accompanying the 
«duke, who ecompassed about Vassy; miost of them being lodged in 
‘ihe housesof Papists.. The Saturday before the slaughtér, they 
‘were seen. to make ready their weapons, ‘arquebuses, and pistols; 
‘but the faithful not dreaming of such a conspiracy, thought the - 
«duke would offer them no violence, being the king’s subjects; also, 
‘that not above two months before, the duke and-his brethren pass 
‘ing by. the said Vassy, gave no sign of their displéasure. 
., ©The duke of Guise being arrived at Vassy, with all his troo 
: ‘they went directly towards the common-hall or market-house, an 
‘then entered into the monastery; where, having called to him one 
° e's. the prior of Vassy, and another whose name was Claude 






, Sain, provost of Vassy, he talked a while with them, and issued. 
‘hastily out of the monastery, atten by many of his. followers. 
‘Then command was given to the apists to retire into the monas- 

* tery, and not to be seen in the streets, unless they would venture 
“the loss of their lives. The duke perceiving others of his retinue 
«to be walking to and fro under the town hall, and about the church » 

- yard, commanded them to.march on towards the place where the 
‘* sermon. was, being in a barn, about an’hundred paces distant from 
‘the monastery. This command was put in execution by such of 
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foot. He that marched foremost of this._ 
‘rabble, was La Brosse, and on the side of these marched the horse- ° 
‘men, after whom followed the duke with ‘another company of his 
‘own followers, likewise those of the cardinal of Guise, his brother. 
‘ By this time, Mr, Leonard Morel, the minister, after the first prayer, 
‘had begun his sermon before his auditors,.who might amount to about * 
Mv élve hundred men, women, and children. ‘The horsemen first 
‘approaching. to the | arn within about twenty-five paces, shot off. 
‘two arguebuses right upon those who.were placed in the galleries 
‘joining to the windows... The people within perceiving this, en- 
‘deavoured to shut the door, but were prevented by the ruffians ” 
‘rushing in upon them, who drawing their swords, furiously cried’ 
‘out, “ Death of God, kill, kill these Hogonots.” EI 
‘Three persons were slain ‘at the door; and the duke of Guise; 
‘ with his company, rushed in among the congregation, striking the. 
‘poor people down with their swords, daggers and cutlasses, not ° 
‘sparing any age or sex: besides, they within were so astonished, 
“that they knew not which way.to turn: them, but running hither 
" ‘and thither, fell one upon another, flying as poor,sheep before a 
**company of ravening wolves entering in among the flock. Some 
a of the murderers, shot off their pieces against them that were in the 
‘galleries; others cut in pieces such as they lighted upon; some had 
‘their heads cleft in twain, their arms and hands cut off; so that” 
‘many of them gave up the ghost even in the place: ‘The walls and _ 
‘galleries of the place were dyed withthe blood of those who were 
* every where murdered: yea, so great was the fury of the murderers, . 
’ ‘that part of the people within were forced to break open the roof of 
‘the house,.in hopes to’save themselves upon the top thereof. Being 
_ ‘got thither, and then fearing to fall again into the hands of these 
~ ©eruel tigers, some of them leaped over the walls of the city, which 
“were very high, flying into the woods and amongst the vines, which’ 
‘ with most expedition they could soonest attain unto; some hurt in 
‘their arms, others in their heads, and other. parts of their bodies. 
‘ The duke presented himself in-the house with his sword drawn ity 
‘his hand, charging his men to kill especially the young men.. Only, 
in the end, women with child were spared. And pursuing those 
ent upon the house tops, they cried, ‘‘ Come down, ye dogs, 
e down!” using many cruel threatening speeches to them. ‘The 
vause why the women with child escaped, was, as the report went,” 
‘for the dnghess beh his wife, who, passing along by the walls 
‘of the city, and hearing so hideous outeries amongst these, poor 
we with the noise of the pieces and pistols continually i 
arging, sent ng haste to the duke, her husband, with much 
‘ entreaties to cease his pers for frighting women with child. 
‘ During this slaughter, the cardinal of Guise che: before the 


‘the company as we 
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‘church of Vassy, leaning upon the walls of the ch-yard, look- 
‘ing towards the place where his followers were busied in. killing 
“and: eying) they could. Many .of this assembly being thus. 
“hotly pursued, did in the first brunt save themselves upon the roof 
* of house, not being discerned by: those whe stood without: but 
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’ "show then say ‘you that this is ‘the gospel? You say 


“© Lord not only to hav 


“< Te ae , from whence the duke, and the cardinal ‘his brother, — 
r 


_* this fellow.” At which words the minister was delive 


«to. his” hum 


“¢ thousand five hundred years ago since Jesus Christ su 








eee 
“a length some of this. bloody crew espy y lay im 0 


* shot at them with long pieces, wherewith, - of them were burt 
‘and slain. The. houselrold: servants of. ‘Déssa les, prior of Vassy, 
‘ shooting’ at the people on the roof, one of that wretched cor any 
‘was not ashamed to boast,. after. the massacre was ended, HB he 
‘for ‘his part had caused six at least to tumble down i in that toe 
“pl ht, saying, that if others“had done theslikg, not.many of them 
‘could possibly have escaped. ° . nk Fee! 
‘The minister, ih .the beginning of the mas eo ceased not to 
t 

“stood, after which, falling down upon his knee: é entreated the 

mercy upon himself, bu also upon his poor 





(Preach, till One discharged his piece against. the ee where he 


‘ persecuted flock, Having ended his prayer, he left his gown be- « ° 
‘hind, him, thinking. thereby to keep himself unknown: ‘but whilst. : 
ae approachad towards the door, i in his fear he stumbled, upon 
ad body, where he received a blow with a sword upon his right ~ 

‘ shoulder. ~ Getting up again, and then thinking to get forth, he was 
- immediately Jaid hold of, and grievously hurt on the head ‘with a . 
* sword, whereupon being felled to the ground, and thinking himself — "1 
eortally wounded, he cried, ‘Lord, into thy hands I ‘comr 

‘my spirit, for thou hast tedgented _me, thou God of truth.”’. pi i Mel ; 
‘he thus.prayed, one of this bloody erew ran upon him, with an 1 * 96. : 
$ tent to have ham- -stringed ‘him; but it. pleased God his sword broke 


~¢in the hilt., T'wo gentlemen, knowing him, ‘said, * He'is thé min- ‘. 


“ister, Jet-him be conveyed to my lord duke.” - These leading him 
“away by both the arms, they brought him before” the gate of the 







fe 


ing forth, said,.‘* Come hither;” and - asked him, saying, “ 
‘th the minister of this place? Who made thee so bald to 3 seduce 
‘ this people thus??? ¢ Sir,” said the minister, « “e] am no seducer, ee: 
‘for. 1 have: preached to ‘them the gospel of- Jesus Christ.” The.’ ms 


«duke perceiving that this answer condemned his cruel outrages, be- 


‘gan to curse and Swear, saying, ‘* Death of God, ‘doth 
‘ preach sedition? Provost, go and let a gibbet be set, 









: hands of two pages, whormisused him vilely. , The ie 


“ city, being ignorant Papists, caught up dirt to throw in his fa a * 
‘and with’ great outcries, said, ‘* Kill him, kill this varlet, who hath : ah 
‘been the cause of the death.of so many.” I Ape: time, the aes 
.: spake went into the. barn, to whom they ed Br great bible, . 

hich they: -used for the service of God. ~The an taking it » 







hands, calling. his brother the inal, said, “Lo, here is Se tie 
‘of the Hugonot books.” i wing it, said, * Fhere — 





( <is nothing but good in this book, for is the bible, to wit, the holy | 
Vt scriptures. vate, duke being offended that his brother suited not 


“grew into a greater rage than before, saying, 

= Blood of God, how, now? What! the holy scripture? It is one Nee 
= his death 

* and -passion, and it is but a. year since these books re printed; 
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OX’S 
( ie duke displeased the cardinal, 
«so that secretly 16 mutter,‘ An unworthy brother!” 
‘This massacre continued a full hour, the duke’s trumpeters sound- 
ee ‘ing the while two several times.. When any of these desired to — 
‘have mercy showed them for the love of Jesus Christ, the murder- . 
4 ee s in scorn would say unto them, “ You use the name.of Christ, 
i ‘ bu ‘ ’ J 
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‘ what.’ 


t where is your Christ now?” _ ! ee 

_ * There died in this massacfe, within a few days, threescore per- 
sons: besides these, there were about two hundred and ‘fifty, ‘as 
‘well men as women, that were wounded, whereof many died. ‘The 


** poor’s box, which was fastened to the. door of the church with 


. ‘two iron hooks, containing twelve pounds, was wrested thence, 


‘and never restored. The minister was closely confined and fre- 
*.. ‘quently threatened to be sewed up in a sack anddrowned. He 
. ae however,,on the 8th’of May, 1563, liberated | at the cemerst 


* © suit of the prince of Portien.’ me 
There reader, now you have’ gone through this most minute’ de- 
scription, tell us if you do not think many of the circumstances re- 
. lated more than improbable? ‘It is certainly well calculated to excite 
the blood of the ignorant fanatic, nor need we wonder that so much 
4 rejudice has existed against the Catholics and their, religion, when 
e Sach tales have remained so long uncontradicted. But let us look a 
7 little closely into this pretended massacre, and examine the circum- . 
‘stances,related by the-editors. The account sets. out with the duke 
‘of Guise making’ inquiry. whether the minister.of the Hugonots . 
preached to his flock, and.being told that he did, and that his flock 
“increased, the duke. falls into a great passion.—Now what occasion , 
had the duke to ask so silly 'a question as this, unless.indeed this 
ter was like some of the ministers of a church we could name, 
established by law. But though in a passion at the news he heard, 
he still dissembled -his wrath, that he might the more covertly exes\ , 
cute his vengeance on the’ poor Protestants of Vassy, and he goes. 
off with his brother, a cardinal, to some further distance. It.does 
not however appear from authentic sources that the cardinal was 
travelling with the duke in this expedition, but it was mecessary to 
an: the end proposed, to have an ecclesiasti¢ in the business, 


: 
















silt dv 10 80 proper as a cardinal? ‘As a lie must be told, the greater 
Pg: is the better it will go down with some folk. O journey some - 
wa rthér information is conveyed to the duke. about e preachments 







_ of the gospel-diyiners, but the duke*takes no notice of it. Now 
come some archers and soldiers on the stage, who, though they 

mee with Papists, are seen by the Hugonots, or as Fox calls them, 
‘the faithful,’ busily sia preparing their weapons, and yet, 
poor souls, they never dreamed of the use théy were about to be 







ae ¥ a . % Bay 
aes put, x 2 the duke returns back to Vassy with is troops,,who 
he ‘es are made to pass the common-hall, and are tl crammed into a 
~~. wr * monastery: very minute indeed. . After some conference with the 
, : prior, the ake hastily quits the monastery. with many of his follow- 
ps ers, and orders all the Papists into the place he had just quitted, if | - 
ae hed to save their lives, We should like to know the size . 
fi i , : 
> 
ioe 
he Ae 
¢ . 





Pe se 
of this eehaus, ahd the nun ber of Papists t € ‘ for we 
-cdnnot help” thinking. the ‘monastery must have been pretty large 
place to contain all the’ Papists of ‘Vassy, as well as some of ‘the | 
duke’s s retinue. Well, matters being t thus arr anged. wit e Papists, : 
and havinggot ‘the faithful,” who all along suspected nothing SS, dele, > 

’ safely housed and‘at prayers, the work of mischief commences, an a 
the. description: is so truly pathetic. and pointed, that.we know not 
which to admire most, the hypocrisy or the impudence of the telat A 
-ter. -The Hugonots were. assembled* in. a barn, to the number of 
twelve hundred men, women and children; they were first attacked 

* by a body of. horses, who advanced within about twenty-five’ paces, 
and then fired off two arquebuses right-upon the people, who were, _- 
placed in ‘galleries j joining to the windows.— Windows and galleries’ : 
in a-barni!! mind that, reader. .A -barn-fitted up with galleries hee ; 
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. 


windows by the Hugonots! What will come:next? Well, whet 
these ‘two shots did any mischief, we are not told; but the peop 
ran“to shut.the-door, lest any more shots, ‘should, comein at the win-, 
dows. In this, hosel they were disappointedy. for. the, ruffians 
‘ anticipated’ them, and rushing in, cried, ‘Death: of God, kill these rs 
~  * Hugonots.” * “Death of God!’ what is. the meaning of these words? 
*- There is something so outlandish i in the term, that we wish the saj 
* ent editors had thought it worth their while to define it. Now th se 
begins the work of slaughter. hree persons are ‘slain at ‘the door, ra 
and i in rushes. the duke himself with his company of murderets—they : 
cut away: right and left—swords, daggers, and cutlasses are put in 
requisition—neither age nof sex is spared—the galleries are again a 
, atiacked—some have their heads cut in: twain, some their arms, 
.» hands cut off—the fury of the murderers is ‘without bounds 
walls are dyed with blood—the poor creatures are induced to break — 
"through the roof of the house, (by what means’ they could, do this 
we are not informed, and it is’ difficult to conjecture)—they accom-: 
plished their ends, but are’still so frightened that they jump over the 
walls of t he city, though very high, and fly into the. wood ongst 
» the een which they no ‘sooner reach than’ they: are 1 i 
their. heads and other parts of their bodies, but es. 
’ whether any them are killed. Next. the duke is introd 
ih house, w re he employs himself in ‘ charging his men t 


‘ especially the young men. Only in the end ie with 
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“were spared.’ From this we may presume they were not spared 
“in the beginning. This act of mercy is attribu to the duchess, 
who -sent to the duke in great haste to know: what he meant b 
frightening women with echild.. The y however is not yet co 
plete. The ee now oa, on the boards, and his follow: 


are occupied in shooting such of the ] oor fellows as fled the tops 
for safety, and were,afraid, we presume, to jump over 











of the houses j ; 7° 
the high walls, for fear of breaking their necks, Next the Podséhold’ a 


servants of’ the prior ate brought forward, one of ” was so 
clever as to tumble six of them down from the how e top. Now 
comes the minister upon the carpet. He, good: man, wen with 
his prayers, which having bi hares he doffs off his gown, think- 
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ing thereby to scape with a whole skin. . In this, however, he is. 
mistaken, fo is wounded on theshoulder and on the head; and | 
: escaped being ham-stringed through the miraculous interposition of » 

« » two’ gentlemen, and the sword of the-assailant snapping asunder. 
_ _ These gi lemen take the minister, faint and bleeding, by. both arms, 

_ and lead him to the duke, who is now got to, the monastery along 


with the cardinal his brother. “Here he is quéstioned. at the gate of 
the monastery, after receiving a sword wound on the head and 
; _ . shoulder, which he apprehended to be mortal, by oné of the party, 
. but whether the duke or the cardinal, we eannot discover. Being? 
called ‘a seducer, he denies the-insinuation, and declares himself to 
‘i be'a preacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ. So do many a tinker . 
’ _and cobbler’at this day, and like them this minister does not tell: us 
what doctrines he preached, but contents himself: with saying he is 
—t _a preacher.» ‘This answer makes the duke ashamed of himself, the . 
* . .. story tells us, and in a passionvhe charges the minister with preach-, 
ing ‘sedition, and orders him to be hanged. This. done, two pages 
get hold:of the minister, and the women, Papist women, pelt him. : 
with dirt. While this is going on, the diulte is conveyed into the 
Ss barn, though we might have supposed that what with the killingy, 
_ and slaying, and with the destruction of the roof to escape, the barn 
id must have been choked up with rubbish and dead bodies. However, * 
a mn duke goes into the barn, and there, reader, he is presented, with ‘ 
a bible, used for the service of God, How this bible came to .es- - 
tape the: fury of the Papists. is more than wonderful, and what is. 
‘ still more wonderful, the two brothers, the duke and cardinal, though, 
« 'stanch Papists, quarrel about this book; ‘the cardinal saying there is... - 
nothing but good in it, and*the duke flying into a rage to. al his . 






broth ar SAY SO: ‘The rage of the duke displeases the cardina d 
the latter is heard to mutter, ‘An unworthy brother!!!’ Was ever, 
Bora” such nonsense ‘dressed. up in any other country but England to tickle 
a the prejudices of the poor ignorant people? _ anal: ack 
‘ Well, reader, you’ have now seen how much has been done by. ‘ 
‘these unbridled bloody Papists., ‘They assault the barn, they destroy _ 


the people in it, and make them: break through the roof of the barn;* . 
> Mia the people to jump over high walls, hunt them out’of the. 
eis _ Viney ds, amuse themselves by shooting at the Hugonots on ‘the, ° 


=. Jasted? Why'the relater says, just one hour—only sixty minutes, . 
by his watch, ‘ HS ea trumpeters sounding the while fwo seve-- _ 
‘ . ‘yal times.’ ‘Then again look at the number of the slain, notwithstand- Hs 
_ing the desperate fury said to have been displayed by the Papists, ” 
af ? mh were just threescore died within afew days, so that there 
-- were scarcely any slain outright, though such terrible havock is stated 
~ to have been made among the Hugonots. Then there were two - 
hundred. and fifty wounded, whereof many died; so here is a 
double return of killed and wounded *for.® single’ m acre; and to. 
» make the measure of iniquity, more full, these rascal Papist. mur-. 
derers ran away with the poor box of their own churchs, notwith- 
s ia ee Kd eon with two iron hooks; and though it was 


house tops, and how long do you suppose this aya massacre’ 
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Mia ‘, BOOK. OF MARTYRS, 


“pe restored, ei, Fox or his modern editors rece i. es 

hat there were exaetly twelve pounds in cash ther hough the 
- French. reckon their sums « by franes. Who will hereafter give 
_ credit to-this tale? Is there an individual that will a this ran- 











dom story, now we have dissected it? . Why Tom T 
the Giant-killer carry more probability in the incidents 1 
these heroes than the tale of the massacre of Vassy. by John Fox. 
But, redder, what will you say 10" the impudence, the shameless ~ 
effrontery, tothe. barefaced deception of the relaters of this pretendéd.. 
massacre, which is placed in this Book of Martyrs as arising out 
of. the massacre of Paris—as subsequent to the latter deed; »w what, 
we say, will you think of these ‘few plain’ Christians,” who have. 

_ published 1 this ‘book for the pretended purpose o of enlightening their 
_ readers;—what : will you think of their pretensions to honesty and’, 

. veracity, when we tell © you that the event thus related by Fox or 
his Ae s with such flourishing ‘i imagery, is no other than the affair 
mentioned ‘by us in page 311, originating in’a. ‘scuffle between the 
duke-of Guise’s serv and some hot-headed Hugonots, and taking. * 
place some ten aetiots to the Paris: slaughter. ‘This very 

‘ circumstance, too, which is here made a matter of 0) and’ blood= 
_ thirstiness against the Catholics, is stated by Dr. Heylin to “have 
"been. urely accidental, and was made a pretence by the Huvokot 
fill the kingdom of France with blood and rapine, “the pollution ‘ 
~ churches, defacing of altars and images, and the destruction of me 
nasteries. So dexterous are the calumniators of Catholies in t 
ing: their own cruelties and outrages on their adversaries. Simila sly” 
fictitious and absurd are the rest raf the tales related under this sei: 
tion; a d one in particular, detailing the pretended martyrdom of if 








-. ae the wife of a jeweller, named. Philip le Doux, of what 
n 


ore o one knoweth, isr so shockingly indecent and imprseee 
that we cannot soil our pages with-a recital. This woman is repre- 
sented as on the point of ebild-birth; the midwife is in attendance, a 
knocking-is heard at the door, dnd entrance demanded in the king’s 
name} the wife’ of the jeweller, not the midwife, reader, goes to open: 
“the door; * the furies,’ as the story terms cheb, enter, svalaire 
band, and prepare to serve the wife the same, but the midwife 
* treats them to stay till the child is born. ‘In. spite of midwife’ 
‘entreaties, th rthrust a dagger into the wife’s body up to he hilt, and. 
in this state, finding she is mortally wounded; who wou no 
pose her to have been killed outright?—in thi te she runs into a~ 
hay-loft | to give birth to the ‘infant, followed the furies,’ who. 
again stab aie belly, and throw her out of the a 
the street, the fall from which gives birth to the child, “to the gr 
‘astonishment and confusion of the. Papists! 1! 1” Astonishment and » 
_ confusion, ae Not, reader, at the deed iled, because it is 
r, 






palpably fo and “fictitious; but at the impudence of those who 
could attempt to palm such a lie upon the people of England, and 
‘thes stupidity of that people i in giving yoo 3 to ugh a barefaced im- 
- probable falsehood. ; 

-) Magpies instance offalzehood dressed to Beene the taste of orton 
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_contended, that persecution never was a principle of 
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lity and diabolical bigotry is thus related: ‘ Not many. months. afler, 

‘ when these tragedies were ended, the pope sent cardinal Ursin, as 

* legate to sa who was received with great solemnity at Lyons. 
ez 


“On his return, from St. John’s : church, where he had been to hear 
‘ mass, a number of persons presented themselves before hit 
at the door, and kneeled down for his absolution. But the legate 
Foe knowing the reason of it, one of the leaders told him,’ they 
*“ were those who had been the actors in the massacre, ‘ On which 
‘the cardinal immediately absolved them all.’ Thé subject of ab- 
solution has been a fertile source.of slander and misreprésentation 
on the’ part of bigotry: to malign ‘the Catholic religion, and we won- 
der that Fox and the ‘ few plain Christians’ have not availed them- 
selves more frequently on this point, Absolution ‘is an. essential 
part: of the sacrament of penance, and 1 is of divine institution. The, 
,reformation, as it, is ‘called, abrogated penitential works, and ‘made . 
the road to heaven as ee and as easy as the most: volifptuous® 
ORS guided by the 


rejected the sacrament ca penance, but she retains es form of abso. 
Jution in her ritual, and acknowledges that Christ has § left power 
* to his chureh to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in, - 
‘him.’ So believes the Catholic. He admits the power of the 
church to absolve from sin, but the church enacts certain conditions 
' before she consents to confer this grace. ‘These conditions ar 
hearty and sincere sorrow for the offence committed, a firm resolu 
tion of amendment of life, and a pledge ta perform ,such religious 
acts as the absolver shall require. ,On these conditions .absolutio 
is given, and without this necessary dispecition every Catholic knows: 
the absolution would, be null and void... But here, i in this relation, 
the people are represented as kneeling down for absolution’as a mat- 
ter of course, and toa person too who is ignorant of what is- craved. 
Then one of the leaders whispers into the ears of the. cardinal 
that the humble petitioners were no other characters than the mur-. 
derers of the Hugonots, and» immediately the boon.is granted with-. 
out any further formality. ‘here is ‘one thing, however, i in’ this ¢ 
statement, which Fox and his editors have sple of Cat We have 
at olic: faith, 







“and that it is not, we think, is clearly shown in this 
Book of Martyrs. Were ita principal of Catholic doctrine to per- 
secute and ‘murder heretics or Hugonots or Protestants, or me that 





differ from the church in faith, duch deeds must be considere 






rious, and ‘therefore not reqniting absolution, which is only given to 
sinne s; consequently, these ‘actors in the massacre’ have been. 
ae that they had not only transgressed the laws of God, but 






had dated meee u 
an acquittal or discharge 
Had ‘indeed the editors sai 


! eh ‘the bans of the church, or why require 
the offence from a» minitler of the church?’ 
Wey asked, the cardinal for his blessing — 


- instead of absolution, the statement ifebt have passed off without™ 
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, defection thon h.we can never be brought to believe halen a 
’ sanction woulk ever be given by a minister of the Catholic church 
to murder. in any shape, much so by wholesale; but by enlarging 
too much, the ‘ plain Christians’ haye clearly Rie themselves* 
of falsehood; they have placed themselves in a dilem oo of whi 
they will find, it difficult to get extricated. -. SS 
Otte sufferers stated to have been put to death in af pretend 

_ persecution, we do not find that many of them made a profession of % Ht 

‘their faith, and therefore itis difficult to know what they believed. “Aa 
' Itis true, some of them are charged with absenting themselves from “* 
mass, and others for singing psalms, but in general the charges are 

so vague and confuséd, as to render it extremely difficult to learn,. 

as we just Observed, whether they belonged to any church or no. : 
church. ‘To us, supposing them to be real characters, they appear 

to be a set of ignorant farfatics and extravagant enthusiasts, incapa-_ € 

ble of defining what they professed, and professing the wildbst no-- 
«tions that ever distur the brain of man. We find, however, that 

the whole of them esented by the Book of Martyrs to have 

been d eeply learne criptures, mast must have been by in- 







Spiration, ‘as the ed tions of the scriptures that time, in the vulgar 
tongue, were all incorrect, and it is a matter of great doubt whether” 
many of these gospel maftyrs could read atall. To show the skill 
these reformers in biblical lore, we’ will here cite a passage » from the ‘ 
relation of the burning of ‘ Robert Oguier, his wife, and two sons,” 
at Lisle, in the year 1556. —The provost of Lisle, with his sergeants, 
we e told,’armed themselves on the 6th of. March, in that year, 
‘at fen o’clock at night, (see how exact our martyrologists | eae to 
me) to make a search after’ ‘Protestants, but none were ee led 

heir houses. ‘They came, however, to the house of Robert Oguier, 
ch house-we are further informed ‘was a litile church, where ’ 
th rich and poor were familiarly instructed in the scriptures.” ~ 
From this statement we may infer that self-interpretation had not 
then been discovered, since it is, here avowed that the rich and poor 
were equally and freely instructed, that is, taught to understand the i 
scriptures, Now whether Robert Ognier was the teacher of the. . : 
rich and” poor, as well as the owner of the house-church, urch- % 
house, which you like, we are not told; but we do hope that the 
‘few plain Christians,’ and their’ felis abourers in.the work of 

the bi le-distributors, will no longer be angry with, and ~ 
Cc atholic clergy for familiarly. instructing the rich and poor — ey 
F buyin the scriptures. If the gospel-reformers were at 
liberty to ins the rich and poor of ‘their sect, in 1556, surely 
the priests of the Catholic church ought to have the samé freedom 
Riis was they had before the period named, notwit standing 
nother church established by re and the Oe tack , ; 

stablished by folly, have ot it into their tend: s that 
to interpret the’ bible themselves, and pay Hihem at 
it. But to proceed.— When the provost and is 



































the people ou 
_ the same time t 
‘sergeants ehtere | 
they carried away » but the principal person they; wanted, that ‘is, 


7 ~ a, ° ‘ a 
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| er ’s son, was) not in the way, he being pote: abroad 
10 commune and talk of thé work of God with some of his breth- 


‘ren.’ Yet, ‘strange to tell, he came home just in the nick of time — 


ni to be gui and so foolish was this‘wiseacre in scripture divina- 
; tion, that though his brother Martin’ (not Luther, reader) watched ° 
his return to warn him of his fate, he was bent on destruction, and 
got it into his head that. his brother mistook him for some one else. 
» So in he went, and fell into the hands of the sergeants, Thus obtain-. 
ing the principal objectof their search, they laid ‘hold of the whole of 
‘the family in the emperor’s name; however, they left ‘the twordaugh- ' 
* ters tu lodk to the house,’ which was very kind of them; the rest were 





taken to prison. What was afterwards. done we must give in the 


, .° marty rologist’ s own words. “*'A few days after, the prisoners were 
; ; 2 brought before the magistrates, and examined concerning their: 
# ‘course of life. ‘They first charged Robert Oguier with not only ab- 
: “senting himself from the celebration of mass, but with. dissuading 
y ‘others from attending it, and. « maintaining onventicles”’ in his 
; Shouse. He confessed the first charge, and j ified his conduct by. 
‘proving from the scriptures that the saying of mass was contrary to 

“the ordinances of Jesus Christ, and a mere human institution; and 

’ " iobd defended the religious meetings in his house by showing that 
‘they were authorized and commanded. by our blessed Saviour him- 

‘ self.” Thus then it appears the gospel-reformers of those ‘days, 






like the bible- distributors in our own, objected to the sacrifice of the 


mass, as an human institution, and they showed, it is said, Lee 
scripture, that they were authorized and commanded b our Savio 
himself to hold religious meetings in their houses. Who wan rome 
ful scripturists the pretended reformation has produced. T 
so deeply versed in the art of interpretation, that they can s 
what is not to be seen, and make that of human Lonel whi 


ipaiiested by God Himself. 









-" ss is proved from,scripture by these reformers and. martya’$ to be 
~~ "contrary to the ordinances of Jesus “Christ. But how then ¢ame 
~ “the primitive martyrs to believe and prove from scripture that the 


recorded by Fox as a holy martyr, held the doctrine 
of divine institution, St. Justin, martyr, did the same, see ‘pages 53, 
° 54, St. Irenaeus, described by Fox as a ‘ zealous 
‘sies in general, , maintained ‘the same faith regarding the mass as 
Catholics did in the sixteenth century and now da in the ei yhteenth, 


sce page 75, and gave proofs from scripture for the sappaenow 
s 


., We must suppose that a saint so learned as St. Ireneeus was, ought 


referring to page 44 of our Review, it will be seen “a t St. ‘Ignatius, 














a to kr the sense of pri pure as well as Robert Mer and his — 


sons, as the former 
‘ral,’ and held the d 
een in error, for it is 
doctrines are to be p 

What was the word of God in the time 


as a ‘zealous opposer of JieY esie’ i in gene- 
of the mass, maste1 


‘y in the extreme 











at two distant pe- 
of St. Treneus was 


- é 2 . af : : . 
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9 st a. Pa ¥ - 
: 1 Me rat 


s: here we haye something in ‘the ap tar f doctrine. AtHe 


mass was an ordinance of Christ, and enforced by his apostles. By - 
the mass as ~ 


oser of. here- ; 


say that two op=. 


ne 
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“i 5 wand of God in the time of Rabert Oguier, because Godis Truth = 
itself and is unchangeable. — . Therefore since Fox says, that. St: «ee 
Ireneus was a ‘ zealous’ opposer of heresies: in general,’ and it is : ; 
proved-from his writings that he wasa strenuous advocate forthedivine ~*~ °° 
institution of the mass, the doctrine of. the modern’ editors of Fox, i> 
that the mass is of human institution, is false and heretical, and poor ss : > 
Robert Oguier and his sons.were false teachers... It is very, easy for : 
John Fox or his modern editors to assert that Robert Oguier, in the . . 
= 1556, proved from scripture that the ‘ mass was” contrary to the » 
 cialineasipas of. Jesus Christ, and a mere human institution;’ but the 
» ‘man of common sense will very aptly inquire, If this be ‘the case,— 
how came the primitive Christians to believe this ceremony of the .- +, : 
mass to be of divi vine institution; received from the apostles? How .. -- iy 
*eame it about that every nation, on embracing Christianity, embraced _ a ‘ 
’ the doctrine ‘of the mass at the same time, as' an‘ordinance of | 
And if the- mass be of mere “human ‘invention, why not tell by 
whom it was first i inyet ted, in what age, : and in what country? These ~ 
stions the ‘ few plain ‘Christians’ will find very difficult to’ an- 










-swer; “but, answer then they must, before ey can overthrow the ; 
Catholic doctrine of the mass. - . 
Besides the testimonies before retornall to, there are many “others. Wet 


who stand high i in the estimation of John. Fox, and, of course, his 
.modern editors likewise. Of this 1 number we must rank St. Cyprian, > 
bishop of Carthage, in, the, third gealur ye This great dive isone + 4, . , 
of Fox’s martyrs, and recounted by him ‘ an eminent ‘prelate, anda ‘«s 
é * pious ornament « of the church. His doctrines were orthodox and» 
* pure,’ Fox says; ‘ his language easy and elegant; and his manners : 
‘graceful.’ Well then, surely such an ornament of the church. must 
be better qualified to expound the’scripture, and understand its right 
nse, than Robert Oguier’s son, or Robert Oguier ‘himself, and as 
; t. Cy prian’s doctrines were orthedox and pure, neither Fox nor his” 
* : modern editors can dispute them. “Let us then see what St. Cypriz 
7 says of the mass. *£ Although I am sensible,’ he writes, : that mos! 
‘ bishops, set over the churches of God, hold to the maxims ofevan-  ~ oe A 
‘gelical truth and divine tradition, and depart not, by any. human ae 
‘ sad innovating: discovery, from that which, Christ our master taught eR) toy 
“and did; yet as some, through i ignorance or simplicity, i in the sanc- 
“tification of the cup of the Lord, and in delivering it to the people, 
‘ do not that, wh ch Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, the teacher and | 
« founder’ of thi s sacrifice, himself did and taught; therefore,,I judge - 
‘fit necessary to le to you, in order ‘that, if there be any one still ~s 

























. *in that érror, when he sees the light of truth, he may return to the = * 
‘ root and fountain of Christian tradition.’ Then proceeding to the ’, 
point, he : ‘ Be then advised, that, in offering the cup, the rule, : 
‘ordained by @hrist, be followed, that is, that the cup, which is ‘ 
‘ offered in commemoration of him, be wine mixed with water. For 
‘as he said: J am the true vine; not-water, but wine, .is the blood 

‘of Christ. . And is in the chalice e thought the blood, | 










‘ by which we obtained redemption | f wine be wanting 


_ | whereby tha od is shown, whiel 
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: vile ‘sihuin we 
nristian sacrifice, the 
eg of Salem brought forth 
iest of the most high God, and 


_ ©was s Ep. \xiii. pe 

oe oe « gee’ prefigured the sacrament 
j * scriptures declaring: Me chi 
‘bread and wines and he 


_ the blessed Abraham, (Gen. x iv.) And that he bore the resem- . 
“blance of Christ, the Pealanis announces: Zhou art a priest for - 


‘ ever, according to the order of Melchisedec. (Ps. cix.) “This 
‘order thus comes and ‘descends from that sacrifice; that Melchise- 


‘ priest of the most high God, as our Lord Jesus Christ? He offered 
“71 ‘ sacrifice: to God the Father} he offered the same as did appichiae- 
: , that is, bread and wine, his own body and blood: and the 
ng given to Abraham, now applies to our people.’ * But, in’ 
ye book of Genesis, that the blessing given to Abraliam might be 
‘ properly celebrated, the. representation of the sacrifice of Christ, 
. appointed i in bread and wine, precedes it; which our ‘Lord ‘perfect- 
“ing and fulfilling it, himself offered in*bread and wine; and thus he 
# “who is the plenitude, fullled the truth of the prefigured image.’ 
ite: Ibid. p. 149.—He afterward 
ee * God, be himself the higl 












‘himself a sacrifice to. him, an Ncongiidkded the same to be done in ; 


‘© & remembrance of him; then “that priest truly stands in the place of. 
: af ‘ Christ, who imitates that which Christ did, and then offers in the 









' Che ordained. ‘For the whole: discipline of religion and of tr 
: » * subverted, if that which was commanded be not faithfully c 
any with.’ ‘bid. P- 155.—Here. then we find this orthodc 

the third century declaring that Jesus Christ, our Lord 
re ae and founder of this sacrifice, and conseq 
ae as of divine institution, and an ordinance of our ble 

hs hat then becomes of Robert Oguier’s. doctrine? Could eb 
d St. Cyprian too?. Is there not a gr onsisteney between ° 
hese two expounders of Scripture? Who t hen are we to believe? 
Common sense will tell us, he who ha a 
tles and their successors received in al 











the fanciful reveries of no one knows who. 





fs ' «dee was the priest of the Most: High; \that he offered bread and 
<1, * —. © wine; and that he blessed Abraham. - And who was so much a ~ 


s adds: * 6 Tf Jesus a our Lord and 


- ‘church a true and complete sacrifice to God. the Father, doing what — 


Sas and ay nations, and 7 ! 
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™ ee, «fem 5 ’ : # ho tl ‘ 
aah tas. in serbie' SECTION 1. AE “ae: 
0 ae A 
3 oe. _'PERSECUTIONS IN ‘BOHEMIA AND GERMANY? a ee 
t Wea are. now going back to the fourteenth, century, for ‘ the an : bt tg 
“plain ¢ Christians’ seem to pay-as.little regard to order as they do to 


truth... The preceding book treated on the real and pretended enor- 
‘mities of the sixteenth century in France; the present takes us i 
Bohemia and Germany, two centuries: prior to the reformatio 
~ealled,, when printing too was not.invented, and the records of ] 
ing events very circumscribed. Nevertheless the statements 
made with as much precision, but with as little regard to truth as in 








_ the former ease. Before we proceed remarks we will here . ‘ ¥ 
give the opening. account of -the ( rlyrs of thie, Bertas a 


; 


*~ 


a ‘creased the i 


eehurch history, ‘The severity 
“over the mhnoed Bohemians, i 


_ €of the council of Constance, when fifty-eight’ of a Ae : ue. 







ed the latter to send two mi- ¢ 
“nisters and four laymen to Rome, in he ye ar 977, to seek redress a8 
$ #2 bow pope. - After some delay their request was granted, and 

‘their grievances redressed. Two. things in ‘particular were per- me) ak 
itted to ) them, viz. to have divine service in’ their own language, e £i 
ve the cup in the sacrament to the laity. The diggntes, ; 
oon bro ‘ out again, the succeeding popes exerting all, | 
ower to resume: their tyranny over the minds of the Bate \. W. 4e 
| the latter, with Brer. spirit, aiming to. presem e 
0 erties. seat! = at , 
eae tees ds of the ba ds applied to Be, 

‘ Bohemia, A. D. 1 a I a council for an inquiry in te ab 
“that had crept in rch, and to make a thorough 
‘tion, “Charles, at a loss how to proceed, sent to the. pope for 

‘ vices 3, the latter, incensed a ‘the affair, only replied, “ Ha se- 
“verely those presumptuous and profane heretics.” The king, ac- : 
* cordingly, banished ever one who had been concerned in the ap-_—* 

























' ‘plication; and to show w his zeal for. the pope, laid many: pidiional 








‘ restraints upon tl 


ormed Christians of the country, 
'* The martyrd 


hn Huss and Jerome of Prague, ane ee te 
mation of the “believers, and gave animation to their 
“cause. These two great an pious men were condemned by order ~ 









‘ mian nobili nterposed instheir favour. Nevertheless. th 
“ burnt; and the pope, in conjunction with 
‘ ordered the Romish clergy, every where, 
“ adopted thei opinions, or murmured at th 





“ of. these Ts, great contentio arose > ; 
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‘the latter. At Prague. it was extremely severe, till,.at length, the 
‘reformed, driven to desperation, armed themselves, attacked the 
‘ senate-house, and cast twelve of its members, with the speaker, 
‘out of the windows. The pope, hearing of this, went to Florence, 
‘and publicly excommunicated the reformed Bohemians, exciting — 
“the emperor of Germany and all other kings. princes, dukes, &c. 
‘to take up arms, in order to extirpate the whole. race; ‘promising, 
‘ by way of encouragement, full remission of all sins to the most 
‘wicked person who should kill one Bohemian Protestant. The 
‘result of this was a bloody war; for several Popish princes under- 
‘took the extirpation, or at least expulsion, of the proscribed people: 
‘while the Bohemians, arming themselves,’ prepared to:repel them 
“in the most vigorous manner. The Popish army prevailing against 
a the Protestant forces at the battle of Cuttenburgh, they conveyed 
Pe ‘their prisoners to three deep mines near that town, and threw seve- 
a hundreds into each, where they perished in @ miserable manner.” ‘ 
__. We have here as gross and confused a misrepresentation of his- 
_ tory as we ever recollect to have met with, even in our research through 
y this mass of lies and slander. ‘The reader is, here told by Fox, that, 
' + the reformed Bohemians were induced, as early as the year 977, to 
send a deputation to Rome to obtain redress from the pope against 
the severities exercised on them by the Roman Catholics: But how 


. 


came the reformed Bohemians to think of seeking redress’ from the: ° 


pope? Did they acknowledge his supremacy? If so, were they not 


Roman Catholics as well as those who persecuted them?, The griev-. * 


ances complained of and redressed, Fox says, were, ‘ to have divine 
~* service in their own language, and to give the cup in the sacrament 
'“ to the laity.”. Now it does not appear, from. the authorities within® 


our reach, that the receiving of the cup was 4 matter of dispute at , 
the period named, and Fox has wholly mistaken the time regarding © 


the liturgy. .The Bohemians were converted to the Catholic faith . 
_ somewhere about the latter end of the ninth century, by. SS. Cyril 
_ and Methodius, who, says the Rev. Alban Butler, in his account of 
‘the lives of these two saints, ‘ translated the Jiturgy into the Sclavo- 
‘nian tongue, and instituted mass'to be said in the same. The arch- 
‘bishop of Saltzburg, and the archbishop of Mentz, jointly with 
4 their suffragans, wrote two letters, still extant, to pope John VIII. 
‘to complain of this novelty introduced by the archbishop Metho- 
» * ‘dius. -Hereupon the pope, in 878, by two letters, one addressed 
‘ to 'Tuvantarus, count of Moravia, and the other to Methodius, whom 
« ‘he styles archbishop of Pannonia, cited the latter to come to Rome, 
‘forbidding him in the mean time to say mass in a barbarous tongue. 
-* Methovius obeyed, and repairing to Rome, gave ample satisfaction 
» to the pope, who confirmed to him the privileges of the archiepis- ' 
‘copal see o1 the Moravians, declared him exempt from all depend- 
‘ence on the archbishop of Saltzburg, and approved for the Sclavo- 
‘nians the use of the liturgy and breviary in their own tongue, as 
‘he testifies'in his letter to count Sfendopulk, still extant. It is 


— 


_‘elear from the letters of pope John, ‘and from the two lives of this . 


P} . ¥ 
7 - 


“saint, that this‘aflair had never been discussed : pope Ni- 
a * 
& 


r ©The Sclavonian tongue 


a 


*ehoh- or pope ‘advan as Bona and some others ‘have mistaken. 

et a day used. in -the liturgy in that 

‘church. “The ‘Sclavonian missal was revised by an order of. Ur- 
1 his brief and approbation are prefixed to 

" ‘this inibeal priniedead Rome in 1745, at the expense of the congre- 
* gation De Propaganda Fide. _ By the same congregation, in 1688, 
‘was printed at Rome, by order of Innocent XI. the Sclavonian 
“breviary, with the brief of Innocent X. prefixed, by which it is ap- 








‘ proved” and enjoined. , The’ Sclavonians celebrate the liturgy in ° 


* this tongue at Leghorn, Aquileia, and in other parts of Italy.’ 
« As this is a very interesting subject, and little known to the ge-" 


+ papelity of readers, we will here give a few further “extracts from 
the A. Butler’s work, by which it will be seen how careful the® 


urch has eyer been to preserve the purity and consistency of h 






Jiturgy in all ages. ‘The Selavonian tongue,’ writes Mr. a a in 


_ Rote to . Cyril, &e. ‘is used in the liturgy by the churches of , 


Rt + Dalmatia ead Illyricum, who. follow. the Latin” rite; and by those. 


* of the Russians, Muscovites, and Bulgarians, who follow the Greek - 


» trite. Andsby this the Russian and Sclavonian rites are distin= © 
5 ~ guished. ~The use of the Sclavonian language in the liturgy and | 


 — several of these, after the gospel has been read in Latin, itt is gain 


> 


‘ office of the church is approved in the synod of Zamosci in 1720, 
‘under Clement XI. confirmed by Innocent XIII. and by Benedict 
‘XIV... Inter Plures Const. 98, data an. 1744, in his Bullary; (t. i. 
*p..376.) The sacred use of that tongue both in those Sclavonian 


. ‘ churches which follow the Greek, and in those which «follow the ¢ 


_* Latin rite,.was approved by John VILL, Urban VIL, Innocent, X. 
“and Benedict XIV. Const. 66. - Esti dubitare’ non possumus, 
‘a , in -his Bullar, t. i. p. 217. “Whence in Moravia, Dal- 
- Ly Pend Ulyricum, i in some places mass and the divine offices 
‘are celebrated inthe Sclavonian tongue; in others in’ Latin, | ne 


‘read to the people in a Sclavonian translation. (See Jos. Asse ema 
«Pref. in t. iva comm in, Kaléndaria Usiv. ‘t. iv. par. 2, ¢ c. ! 
‘ 4416.) Pope B t XIV. confirms: this ‘approbation of 
‘Sclavonian liturgy. Const. Ex pastorali munere. anno 1754. ‘As 
“he had before. confirmed the use of the Greek tongue in the liturgy 
"Wand divine offices to the Italian Greeks, and Greek Melchites. 


“4 Gonst. 57. Et si Pastoral, and Const. 87. Demandatum colitus, 


wee 


‘in his Bullary, (t. i. p. 167 and 290.) A synod held at Spalatro, 
“eunder John the archbishop of Salona, (which - see was soon ‘after 






oF 


five 


‘ 


ef 


2° 


“translated to Spalatro) and Maynard, the pope’s legate, about the.” ° 
~* year 1070, forbid the use of the Sclavonian tongue in the’ divine . + 


‘office, which decree was confirmed by Alexander II. but this must 


“be. restrained to the churches lying toward i Moravia, or 
‘jt was never carried into execution. Even in the diocess of Spa- 


‘latro itself, ten chapters and collegiate churches, besides thirty pa- | 


os pine mass and the divine office in the Sclavonian tongue, 

we are assured by Orbinus, (n. 2.) q uoted by Caraman, the 
ishop. of Jadra, Diss. De tse Sclavica literali indi- 
a iar (n. 32.) The same is testified by Robert Sala, 
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‘who adds, that in the aforesaid diocess only eight parishes use t! 
« Latin tongue in the church. Pope Gregory VII. forbid the use o. 
‘the Sclavonian tongue in the mass, but to the Bohemians, (I. 7. ep. 
‘2, ad. Uratislaum Bohemie Ducem.) The grant of John VIIE. for 
‘the sacred use of this tongue was obtained by St. Methodius after 
‘the death of his brother Cyril, and was never extended to Poland 
‘and Bohemia. Whence it was prohibited when some began to in- 
. ‘troduce it there, probably Moravian priests, whose kingdom was 
‘ extinguished by the Turks, that is, Hungarians, in the tenth age, as 
Constantine Porphyrogenetta relates... . — 
‘Cardinal Bona, among other mistakes on this hea 
“Sclavonian the Illyrican tongue. (Liturg. ]. 1..¢. 9. § 4.) 
‘ this name can only be given to the modern dialect of the § 
4. ‘now in. use in that.country. The Sclayonian. which i: 
‘the liturgy, is the ancient Sclavyonian, mother of the 
‘lects, and called the Sclavonian language of the sch 
; ‘learned., ‘‘Idiomate, quod. nunc Sclavum literale ap tsi 
2 f * Benedict XIV. which Urban VIUIL.. and ‘Innocent 2 Ae. also 
* > stepress, _Caraman, afterwards archbishop of Jadra, revised the bre < 
 * viary and missal of this rite, printed at, Rome “in. 1741, according’ - ~ 
. to the rules of the ancient Sclavonian tongue, of which a dictionary | 
“is exta it. for the use of their clergy, called Azbuquidarium, that is, 


: ‘(Observations ad card. Bona Rer. Liturg.. 1. aca, 94-5 4. p. x * 
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 * Abecedarium. ‘There is also a grammar of the same, compos 
.  ‘‘Smotriski, a Russian Basilian monk, printed at Vilna in 1619, an 
- ¢at Moscow in 1721, &c.» How snap the ancient Sclavonian, or 
“ that of the Literati, differs from all the modern dialects derived 
‘from it, appears from specimens of them exhibited from the differ- 
‘ent translations of. the bible given by Le Long, (Bibl. Sacra. t. it od 
_ > fart. 6. sect..i. ii. ili, iv. v. p. 485, &c.) and of the Lord’s prayer > 
given in thirteen dialects of the Sclavonian tongue, (ibid.) and in 
‘ Reland, (ad calcem partis iii. ‘diss., Miscell.) . : 
es, __* The learned cardinal Stanislas Hosius, bishop of Warmia in P¢ 
‘land, (Dial. De Sacro. Vernacule Legendo) observes, that thoug 
_ ‘the Bohemians, Moravians, Poles, Muscovites, Russians, Bosni ‘eae 
~ ‘Servians, Croatians, Bulgarians, and some other. nations use the — 
-  *Sclavonian’ tongue, (which is extended through one quarter of Eu-  * 
'  ‘rope,) yet these dialects differ so much, that a Pole understands no ~ 
‘more of the language of a Dalmatian than a high German, or a ~ . 
. ‘native of Switzerland, understands the low Dutch. This author 







ae 





_ © ‘thinks the. Sclavonian the most extensive of all languages;. but the hes? 

» ,_ ‘Arabic reaches much farther, being used not only by the Christians 
‘who inhabit Arabia, Syria and Egypt, but also by the Mahometans — 

. “in Asia, Africa, and a considerable part of Europe. The church, 
‘ to prevent the fesen changes to which the modern languages are ° 
‘subject, allows in her office only the Chaldaic or modern Heh Ws 
‘which is the ancient sacred language; the Greek, the lan 
‘the philosophers and all the Oriental schools; Latin, the la 

_ ‘of the learned in the West, and the Sclavonian. Her! 
-‘Religiosis Kioviensibus Chryptis) contends that it is a p 
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age, “being Hizcinete ht the Russian, Muscovite, Polish, pe es 
‘e lic, ‘Bohem » Croatian, , Dalmatian, Valachian, and Bulga ye SE 
rian. ‘sdte is eae nied § tit holds a tiddle place between the He- . 
‘brew and other Oriental Ja ag sand those used in the West; 
_ and it suits all climates. So d, that it’seems most adapted of “ ras 
“all others to be made a universa language. Some have attributed 














“sthe Sélavonian alphabet nd.translation of the bible to St. Jerom, 
“but ously. . For “te tat was in ‘his time the language of 
try; * ‘this St. Jerom calls. his‘ translation into his own ~: 
s Banduri (Animadv. i in Constant. Prophyrog. de administ.  * . 
17.) takes notice, *'The Sclavonian letters have no af- 
he Gothic; but-were invented ' by St. Cyril and Metho- + ’ 
erived them from the large Greek alphabet.» ‘The Scla- . 
have another alphabet of smaller characters for cominon ‘ 
cularly in esteém in Dalmatia, Carniola, and Istria; alsoa °- . en's 
t almost wholly different, which they seem tohave  . 
m. the Croatians and Servians. This last is falsely i" 
ascri Jerom. . (See Cohlij Introductio in Historiam Scla-" 
yorum; Jos. Mbsconsnk: 1. 4.)» Of all the Sclavonian dialects the 
* Polish has’ been most cultivated. The Lithuanians are of a very) 
{ different extraction, as’ their language, which is a dialect. of oe ie - 
‘ Sarmatian, demonstrates.?s etl’ ‘ 
So much for the liturgy in. their own tongue;:now as to t an ie 
. popes over the Bohemians. When Fox made this teeta Ce 
why did he not state some of ‘the acts of oppression. committed’ by 7. 
. popes, instead of contenting himself with: generalities?) Surely 
e could have furnished us with some specific case to enable us an y 
: | judge how far the popes were deserving of censure, and: how far the — 
pg merited praise. It might have so happened that the eee. 
+ . oF emia were. deluded by false teachers and false: proph 
\. ‘the people of England haye been lon g duped, and by none more 20. 
' than by this Book of Martyrs; and t f we are convinesdteald 
nd to have been the, case in Bohemia, if we’ could come ie at th Bai 
ts alluded to by Fox. ‘It is not every struggle. of the people th 
ads to liberty, either civil or religious; for what were the siragyies ™ 
. during the unhappy reign of our Charles the first, but the struggles 
‘le. one party to oppress the other, and not to establish a system of ~— | 
edom, which their ancestors e joyed i in full plenitude, before the |... a 
' pretended reformation was begun by the cruel and lascivious Henry A 
| the eighth. It too often happens that the people lend themselves to oan 
: * designing men, ais raise the cry of liberty to gratify sata’ own pas- 
» sions, which was the ¢ case with John Huss, Jerome aggher, o 
-. Calvin, and other pretended reformers, and the opto lost their: a 
liberty i instead of preserving it. From the year 977, Fox kok a 
8s o the year 1375, when a few ‘ zealous friends of the gospel,’ 
re introduced as applying to Charles, king of Bohemia, to call a ' 
make an inquiry into abuses, and effect a reformation in ees 
This request, we are told, embarrasses Charles, who ~ 
cabins to do, applies ‘to the pope for advice, and is in- — 


a ha tl to big — those profane and pre- 
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-eountry. Now, we must here ask, who were t 


_ John Huss and Jerome of Prague began to dogmatize, 


“I rome by the council of Constance, and the excommt eae 
their followers, ‘ contentions arose between the Papists and the 


quences. ~ Now-the fact is, the doctrines of Jerome and Huss, 
those of Wickliff in England,-of which we shall have occasion to . 
_ say something hereafter, aimed destruction against society under the » 


‘sumptoous heretics.’ \ Accordingly, it is said, 
all those who_had. been concerned in making the application to him, 
and laid additional restraints upon the r¢ ome d Christians of the 
e ‘zealous friends of - 
‘the gospel?” Had they not a name? Why tg Mae the names’ 
and places of abode, the ‘rank they. held in socie' y; and other par- 
ticulars necessary ‘to come at ‘the truth? © The fk is t the time” 
stated by Fox, there were no reformed ‘Chris ns in Bohemia, but 
all were Roman Catholics., It was not till fifty years aft , when 
i that Bohemia 
disturbed with religious fanaticism and‘fury.. Fox tells us 


é 







became 


the believers, and gave animation to their cause. Indeed! But why 
for conscience sake? Oh, no! sucha disposition, which distinguished » 
the primitive martyrs, and excited so much admiration in the Pagans,’ 
of the gospel. They flew to the sword, and according to the pre-. 


dictions of Christ, they have perished by the sword. — 3 
' Fox states, that.in consequence of the condemnation of Huss and 






‘formed Bohemians, which produced a violent persecution a 
‘ the latter;’ and he proceeds to give a detail of some of the ¢ 


cloak of religion. , Had Jerome.or Huss preached this doctrine to.’ 
the Americans at the present day, they would have been sentenced 
most probably to death, but certainly to banishment or imprisonment. 
The opposition made to, and punishment of the dogmatizers, could . 
not, consistently with truth, be called’persecution, becatse’the resis- . 
tance was merely self-defence, self-security against. innovators, that 
threatened to destroy the peace of society, and spread disorder and 
confusion among mankind. It is admitted by Fox, that the reformed 
cast twelve of the senators out of the windows, and committed other 


outrages. 'That.a bloody war ensued, the reformed Bohemians 


arming themselves, to repel force by force. As to the pope going to 


. Florence:to excommunicate the Bohemians, and promising + full re- *’ 


‘mission of all sins to the most wicked person who should kill one» 
‘ Bohemian protestant,’ there is just as much truth in this statement 


as in many others we have detected. Surely the pope could have - 


Florence, for 
former was his chief seat and episcopal see. Neither were the re~ 
fractory Bohemians Protestants, for be it observed, they held the 
doctrine of the mass, the-seven sacraments, and many other points 
of faith which Catholics believe and Protestants reject. So that a 


Florence forth I reformed .Bohemians as well at Rome as. at 
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‘the king banished 


- 
— 


. that the martyrdom of these two men increased the indignation of | ; 
‘not submit with resignation and true courage, like the primitive 
. Christians?) Why not bear patiently the strokesof the executioner » 


‘that many of them became Christians, never influenced the reformers 


atter place was not in his ter welts the.” ; 


»_* 


Bohemian Protestant was unknown in those days, and consequently 
‘ = . is 


“ ° . 
, > . ; * ee 
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Pi 
Fil topes ia na + | 
the pope would h ek, so “isblion} if h aad it in his power, to ~ J 
“4 nt a remissio’ s for killing what did not'exist. © > " ere 
That a- bloody war ensued is but too true, and many were th aa) 
 eruelties pra I parties; but it is-neither just nor ge eet * ‘ 


to make | h Ul sanguinary and the revolting Bohemia 
fal." ) chs other means than the sword to bring | » 
and Jerome to their senses. 
D the church to bring them to ase ee 
He sent preachers‘among them, armed ‘ith Ie i 
ly rsuasion, one of whom, St. soba apistran, is 
an B Butler, to have converted, i in Mor. via alone, fou . oe 
se deluded creatures. While these pious missionaries - ; "he 
eupied i in wielding the arm of reason among ‘the disciplés of 


- ne leaders of his sect were. engaged in spreading blood and , 
.. 






arnage’ over the country.. ‘To revenge the death of John Huss,’ 
writes Mr. Buier, “Zisea (whose truenaime was John of Trocznou) 
- ta veteran. egherdl, assembled an army of his followers, and plun- 
ered. the Picle country with unheard-of barbawity. ~ After the 
‘ death of king Wencéslaus, in 1417, he opposed the election of Sigis- 
/‘mund, who, was emperor of Germany, defeated his armies eight _ ~ 
times » built the strong fortress which he called Thabor, amidst. o, 
y : ountains, and died in 1424. . Sigismund had made — 
with him nee his death, and at the equneil of B ssi 


ee. 










_ who abjured that sieteou, upon alison fered cat in nile ae 
sendelit be allowed to ) communicate i in both kinds. The deputies of 
council of Basil, and the catholie assembly at Iglaw, in the 
a ss of Olmutz, i in 1436, acquiesced; but required, this condition, ie. 
- ‘that case of such a concession, the priest should declare: before. : 
‘giving the comniunion in. both kinds, that-it'is an error to elieve — ‘ 
‘ that Christ’s body or blood is alone undereither kind.’ This Rocky-. ‘ 
‘sana boggled at: nor would the pope ever grant him his bulls. His 
* pane sans, however, styled him. archbishop, and he appeared at. . 
1ei1 head. till his. death, which happened a little before that of 
George ebrae, in 1471, who had been king of Bohemia-from 7 
the year” 458; though secretly.a Hussite, he demolished the for- °? 
‘tress of Thabor, that it might not serve for a retreat to rebels.’ 
his it appears that religion was made a cloak for sedition and 
+ rebellion, which has been the case in almost every instance with 
' the innovators of truth. The reform, as it is called, meditated by 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, was a system of the most per- - 
hicious licentiousness, and would no more be tolerated i in the United’ 
States of America at this day, than it was in Bohemia in the fifteenth 
century, The doctrines preached -by these dogmatizers: struck at 
-the founc ion of all order and authority, and in the course of time 
ave rendered society ¢ a chaos of confusion and ; outrage. | For 
<ample:—One of ‘their tenets, was, that the clergy. ought to are + 
no temporal possessions; now what would the clergy of the chure 2 
of Eng A af irae the.seetariang in this same country, 
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‘ ' who are oe B® in their opposition to C holicism, gays” wer 
person to start up and maintain such a doc ne as this? - Would | 
1 not call for a prosecution; or at least would they n not oppose 
m with all the’ force they possessed? | There cannot be.a doubt 
| they would. And ‘yet the resistance big 2 a doetrine i in the 
fifteenth century by the fathers and professors ae bey faith,” 
‘a charge of. persecution, by men too who are so ame 












sr of the tenets was, that persons’ | in authority forfeited al 
, jurisdiction and power, while in a state of sin. ’ Thus, then, 
i supposing the president of the United Siates of America to be in the 


to disseminate such | a doctrine at this day, 5 Sil were he to apa 





n is es ablished? We are convinced there i is not a inde en- 
- dowed with a rational mind that would answer us in the affirmative: 


cm * why then s 
me * % oe ae deproatel for doing that which Protestants would do wots 
he “ 






. own personal security at the time we are writing? - What -w: 
‘e by- stander say, if a criminal, on being taken before a police 
trate to answer some charge preferred: against him, were to | d 
the power of the justice to take cognizance of the: offence, beea’ 
a the magistrate, had committed some breach of the cath 
° i ents of God, and therefore had forfeited all power vested in. 
' , by he state? Would he not be struck with dread and astonish 
‘that such an idea should be entertained, and immedia erceive 
that, were it to become general, society would be a a 
Most’ assuredly he would, and applaud the man who should endea- 
vour to remove such pernicious prejudices from the mind of the 
offender. ; 


Rea. habit” of “tippling to excess, he’ would, according. to John Huss’s . 
ae notions, be divested of his power. But were a citizen of America. 


ould the Catholics of the fifteenth and present centuries . 


a 


nized? — 





bined to continue the persecuting laws a. Catholics, « 
r conseience sake. » dah 


“Phe editors conclude this meetin vondiche an account ba neteidad 


‘Persecorion By THE Emperor Ferpryanp.’—Such.is the head or’ 
‘> title they have selected, and they usher*in their account with the fol+ 
* lowing 'statement:—‘ The Emperor Ferdinand, whose hatred: to the 


‘pressed them, instituted a high court of reformers, upon the plan 
‘of the inquisition, with this difference, thatthe reformers were to 


/ 


"> 


‘sisted of Jesuits, and from its decisions there was no appeal.’ At- 


“Protestants was -unlimited, not thinking he had sufficiently op-, 


* ‘remove from. place ‘to place. ‘The greater part of this court con-_ 


* tended byoa body of troops, it made the tour of Bohemia, and ~ 


«seldom examined a prisoner; but suffered the soldiers to murder’ 
‘the Protestants as they pleased, and then a oe “ ort of the 





: ‘matter afterwarc Such is the introductory his. per-> 
secution, which no 5 Houbé has obtained net ar belive Ss aa 
_ it must be observed, that there. were emperors. bea 
name of. Ferdinand; the first reigned .in stated century, and 
the: other two in th eventeenths poe ae are we to urage we ace 4 
* ow B03 et ee a 
ye . . ‘i . r 
s al . : : » ~ 
4 vee ‘ y ° 

















count, when there is no clue left us that pury 
an authority, and no specification in whic 
fair occurred. 8 this the way an honest histor 

) obtain credit? We think not. None but” 
the. gullibilit of Protestant prejudice y 
4 o, send. | such a tale. “Thevinstitution of a 
reformers, upon the plan:of the inquisition, to reform 1 

" afte gion, is a clever idea to work upon the i 

+ om sing this court of reformers with Jesuits camp 
Then the summary mode of proceeding is calcu ated 
.. Compassion of the reader: only think of this court of ref : 
_ Suits making the tour of Bohemia, and leaving the work of slaug ter 
“to the soldiers. © A tour of pleasure to the court and.a joumey of 

~ labour to the soldiers. The: Protestants murdered ‘in the first in- 
| stance and reported afterwards: something like the Trish « airman _ 
knocking a passer-by down, and begging his leave to pass V 
course is clear. “There being no time specified, we are 
now whether the sufferers were Hussites or Protestants: 

say "the latter, but we have our doubts on the sulhet! 
‘ probable. relations, a list’i is given of twenty priso ers, who are 
ad ani been executed in regular order, among whom are ta 
ise 


would Beste work | 
well * eq ua Inte! ; wa ith 
















1e earl, oe knight, one doctor of physic, four gentlemen, 

seven without rank. All of them are described as making use 

» of some ommon-place talk, * very suitable to delude the ent 
ut, as s we have so cba had occasion to remark, not 








ea euler of | “7 10 enter into any criticism. on such unauthe - 
ions, and w ‘Sige ews ‘to the next sectio 
‘ wie tide pe saat: lag 
fase ‘ ee 2 ak po Ng 
; a wee «SECTION Il. Po ey vt. i 


~- ‘LIFE, SUFFERINGS, AND MARTYRDOM OF JOHN ‘HUSS? . 
As. the life and conduct of this man have been an almost endless 
source of vilification of Catholic princi nd wishing to put the 
« question at rest in future, we shall go at som length into the affair, 
. and then leave the reader to form his own conclusions. Fox ‘has 
devoted this section wholly to John Huss, and we cannot better il- 
lustrate the propensity which Fox has to lying, thai to give his own : 
account,, ‘28 "it ppears in this modern edition, and oryroogi. 
* . an account before us from ost Protectant martyrolo 
* Swritesthus:— wr, 
. John Hus 
« » about the year 
could M4 













« Fox 





His pes af gave hin 
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sively chosen pastor of the church of Bethlehem, in Prague, and 


dean and rector of the university. The duties of these stations he. 


discharged with great fidelity, and became at length so conspicuous 


for the boldness and truth of his preaching, that he attracted the 


' Prague. 


count 
behalf 


‘notice, and raised the malignity of the pope and his creatures. 


‘His influence inthe university was very great, not only on ac- 
count of his’ learning, eloquence, and exemplary life, but also on ac- 






ehalf of that seminary. ; ry 
The English reformer, Wickliffe, had so kindled the light of 
reformation, that it began to illuminate the darkest corners of Po- 


die erate * 5 4 " A 
pery and ignorance. “His doctrines were received in Bohemia with 


of some valuable privileges he had obtained from the kin, in ’ 


‘= 
+ 


as 


avidity ‘and zeal, by great numbers of ‘people, but"by none so par-* - 


ticularly as Johii Huss, and his friend and fellow-martyr, Jerome of 
‘s The reformists daily increasing, the archbishop of Prague iccund 

ee to prevent the farther spreading of Wickliffe’s writings. 
This, however, had an effect quite the reverse to what he expected, 
it stanelael the converts to greater zeal, and, at length, almost 






the whole university united in promoting them. 


- 


opposed the decree of the archbishop, who, notwithstanding, obtained 
a bull from the pope, authorising him to prevent the publishing of 


.'* Strongly attached to the doctrines of Wickliffe, Huss strenuously 3 


> 


Wickliffe’s writings in his province. « By virtue of this bull, he pro- ~ 


ceeded against four doctors, who had not delivered up some copies, 


and prohibited them to preach. Against: these ‘proceedings, Huss, 
with some other members of the university, protested, and entered 


an appeal from the sentences of the archbishop. The pope no sooner. 


heard of this, than he granted a commission to cardinal Colonna, to 
cite John Huss to appear at the court of Rome, to answer accusa- 
tions laid against him, of preaching heresies. From this appearance, 
Huss’ desired to be excused, and so greatly was he favoured in Bo- 
hemia, that king Winceslaus, the queen, the nobility, and the uni- 
versity, desired the pope to dispense with such an appearance; as 
also that he would not suffer the kingdom of ‘Bohemia to lie under 
the accusation of heresy, but permit them to preach the gospel with 
freedom in their places of worship. : a nostedy 
“Three proetors appeared for Huss before cardinal Colonna. 
They made an excuse for his absence, and said, they. were ready to 


‘answer in his behalf. But the cardinal declared him contumacious, 
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and accordingly excommunicated him. On this the proctors ap- 
pealed to the pope, who appointed four cardinals’ to examine the 
process: these commissioners confirmed the sentence of the cardinal, 


friends and followers. Huss then appealed from this unjust sentence . 
to a future council, but without success; and, not tanding so severe 
a decree, and an expulsion from his church in Prague, he retired to 


and extended the excommunication not only mis to all his 


Hussenitz, his native place, where he continued to promulgate the © 


truth, both from the pulpit and with the pen. - *4 
‘‘ He here compiled a treatise, in which he maintained, that read- 
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“ing tlie books of Protestants could not be absolutely forbidde vi bi : z 
wrote in | defence of Wickliffe’s book on the Trinity: and bol aa 
declared agaihst the’ vices of the pope, the cardinals, and the clerg “i , 
_of those corrupt times. - Besides these, he wrote many other boo ks, a 
all of which were penned with such strength of ae as greaily 
facilitated’ the reed of his doctrines.. : * 
ts In England, e persecutions against. the Banaanan the ] ho 
a on for some time with relentless cruelty. They now ex- 
d to Germany and Bohemia, where Huss and Jerome of I e 
* were particularly singled out to suffer in the cause of religion, 
. “Tr the month of ‘November, 1414, a general council was ‘assem- tae 
bled at Constance, in Germany, for the purpose of determining a _ 
“dispute then existing a three persons who contended for ‘the i 


papal throne. avery : 
«John Huss was stented to appear at this council 
“pel ary apprehensions of danger, the emperor sent hin 
duct, giving: him permission freely to come to, and ret 
cotncil. On receiving this information, he than the 
delivered it; ‘That he desired nothing more to pu ise! 
Fanoy of the imputation of heresy; and that he esteemed hilt é 
py in having so fair an opportunity at as at the council to 
_ he was summoned to attend.’ Pe 
«Tn the latter end of November, he set out to Constance, ‘decom. ‘ 
d by two. Bohemian noblemen, who were among the most emi- ; 
t of his disciples, and who followed him merely through respect Yoon 
and affection. He caused some placards to be fixed upon the gates 
of the churches of Prague, in which he declared, that he went to the 
council to answer all allegations: that might be made against him. 
He also declared, in all the cities through which he passed, that he , 
'. was going to vindicate himself at Constance, and invited all his ad- ' 
versaries to be present. 
“On his way he met with every mark of affection and reverence, 
from people of all descriptions. ‘The streets, and even the roads, 
were thronged with people, whom respect, rather than curiosity, a ‘ 
had brought together.. He was ushered into thé towns with great ‘ 
acclamations; and he passed through Germany in a. kind of triumph. 
. ‘I thought,’ said he, ‘I had been’ an ‘outcast, I now see my worst : 
. friends are*in Bohemia.’ + 
__._» “On his arrival at Constance, he immediately. took Abdvinge ina 
', Yemote part of the city. Soon after, came one Stephen ‘Paletz, who 
' was engaged by the clergy at Prague to manage the intended prose- 
' eution against him. Paletz was afterwards joined by. Michael, de 
Cassis, on the part of the court of Rome. “Thesetwo declared them- 


selves his accusers, and drew up articles agains , which they 
“presented to th , and the prelates of the 20 
“* Notwithstanding the promise of the emperor, to give him a safe- 


_ conduct ' *r: and from Constance, he regarded not his word; but, ac- . 







He ad dis-” * : ’ 


or ens maxim of the council, that * Faith is not to be kept 
. with lee when it was known he was in the city, he was’ : 
Immediately reste, and_ecommiitied | prisoner toa chamber in the : 
ates. ; om ae 
phi ‘ a. & ; 5 ‘ se P be wie » rs ; a 7 
‘ , _ < Pe ad or io : a 
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_ he never granted any Pe thing, nor was he bound « 
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palace. » This breach was particularly noticed, pinnae Huss’s- 


_ friends, who urged the.imperial safe-conduct; but ee replied, 


emperor. ; e. hot 
‘While Huss was under pea ‘the council acted he po 
of inquisitors.. They condemned the doctrines of Wickliffe, : i 
their impotent malice, ordered his remains to be dug up, and bur: 
to.ashes; which orders were obeyed. ay 
“Tn the. mean time the nobility of» Bohemia and Poland asd al 
their interest for Huss; and so far prevailed as to prevent his eing 
condemned ‘unheard, which had been nesaleys on by the commis- 
sioners appointed to try him.) . ' aol ha 


“« Before his: trial, took place,” his enemies Ahead ec: a Franciscan: 


friar, who might entangle him in his words, and then appear against 
‘him. This man, of oreat ingenuity and subtlety, came to him in the 
‘character o! ‘an idiot, “and with seeming sincerity and zeal, requested 
to be Bit his doctrines: eas Huss soon discovered bin: oon 


: 






Eo cra a depth and design beyond the reach 


one of he deepest logicans i in Lombardy. 
At length, he was brought before the council, when the Jetiniae 


exhibited against him were read:.they were upwards of fou in 


-number, and chiefly extracted from his writings, ) 


. On his. examination being finished, he was taken from the court, . 


and a resolution was formed by the council, to burn him as a heretic, 
unless he retracted. He was then committed to a filthy prison, 
where,-in the day-time, he was so laden with ‘fetters on his legs, 
that he could hardly move; and every night he was fooeneg y His 


“hands to a ring against the walls of the prison. 


hat of the ny 





Hes fterwards found this pretended fool to be Didace, : 


iY, 


‘‘He continued some days in this situation, in which time many | 


noblemen of Bohemia. interceded in his behalf? They drew up a 
petition for his release, which was presented td the: council by seve~ 
‘ral of the most illustrious nobles of Bohemia; notwithstanding which, 
so many enemies‘had Huss in that court, that no attention was paid. 
to it, and the persecuted reformer was compelled to bear with ethe 
punishment inflicted on him by that merciless tribunal. 

-“ Shortly after the petition was presented, four bishops and two 
lords were sent by the eiperor to the prison, in order to prevail on 
Huss to make a recantation... But he called God to: ‘witness, that he 
was not conscious of having preached, or written, any thing against 
his truth, or the faith of his orthodox church. *'The deputies then 
represented the great wisdom and authority of the co me) to, which 
Huss replied, ‘ Let them send the meanest person of t i 
can convince me by argument from the word of l, 
submit my judgment to him.’ °This pious answer had no effect, be- 






_ cause he would not take .the authority of the council upon trust, 
without the least shadow of an argument offered. The deputies, * 


therefore, finding they could, make no impression on him, eparied, 


greatly astonished at the strength of his resolution. — 


* ‘ ’ _" " - 


pressed ‘with worthless witnesses, and a, false c 


“BOOK OF MARTYRS. = _ “851 
h of July he was, for the last time, brought before th 

“alo g examination he was desired to abjure 

i e least hesitation. “The bishop of Lo 
ermon, the text of which was, ‘ Let the body, of si ot 
’ (concerning the destruction of heretics) the. prologue t 

ded punishment. After the close of the sermon his fate was 
mined, his vindication rejected, and judgment pr nohsieat ‘The 
censured’ him for being obstinate and incorrigible, and or- 
‘That he should be degraded from the priesthood, his books 
burnt, and himself delivered to the secular power.’ — 

$ fe received the sentence without the-least emotion; and at the 
close of it he kneeled down with his eyes ‘lifted towards heaven, 










aga 


-and, with-all the’ magnanimity of a primitive martyr, thus exclaimed: 


‘ May thy infinite mercy, O my God! pardon this injustice of mine 


enemies. Thou knowest the injustice of my accusa how de- 








formed with. crimes I have been represented; how I 


O my God! let that mercy.of thine, which n ) 
prevail with thee not to- avenge my wrongs.” 
tences were received as so’ many expressions o! 
tended to inflame his adversaries. Accordingly, the bishops ap 
nted by the council stripped him of his priestly garments, de- 
d him, and put a paper mitre on’ his head, on which were 
painted. devils, with this inscription: ‘A ringleader of heretics.” 
' “This mockery was received by the heroic martyr with an air, 
-unconcern, which appeared to give him dignity rather than dis- 
grace. A serenity appeared in his looks, which indicated that his 
soul had cut off many stages of a tedious journey in her’ way to the 
realms of everlasting happiness: ’ 
“ « The ceremony of degradation being over, the bishops cicleount 
him ‘to the. emperor, who committed him to the-care of the duke of 
Bavaria. His books were burnt at the gates. of’ the church; and. eT 
the 6th of. July he was led to the suburbs of Constance, to be buyne. 
alive. . 


"ie When he had reaehed the place ‘of execution, he fell on his 
: knees, sung several portions of the psalms, looked steadfastly to- , 


wards heaven, and’ repeated, ‘Into thy hands, O Lord! do I commit 
my spirit: thou hast redeemed me, O most good and faithful God.’ 
“sé As soon as the chain was. put about him at the Stake, he said, 
with a smiling countenance, ‘ My Lord Jesus Christ was bound with 
a harder chain than this, for my sake, why then should i. be ashamed 
of this old rusty one?’ 
agots were piled around him, the uke of, Bavaria 
o,’ said he, +I never prea any doctrine 
; and what I taught with my li ow seal with 
said to the executioner, ‘ You are now going 
ss signifies goose in the Bohemian language) 
ill have a’swan whom you can neither roast 
fe pehes in prophecy, he must pore meant 












‘but in a. pr oe 
nor boil.’ If this 
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a 


Martin Luther, who flourished about a’ century after,. seal who. had- 


a swan for his arms. |.’ ta o 
~ * As soon as. the, fagots were lighted, the heroic martyr su 

hymn, with so loud-and cheerful a voice, that he was heard 
all the _crackings of the combustibles, and thernoise of the mul 
At length his vaice was sea ane he the ner a which soon | u 
a period to his life.” e ; 






This is ‘the account given in the Book of. Martyrs, and: by its we 
might be led to suppose : that John Huss was:as immaculate a’chi 
ter as the apostles who founded the church of God, ‘under the a 
dance of the Holy Spirit. Shackled as the Cathioli¢ press has be 
since the first dawn of what is called the Reformation, the writers . 
in favour of that event have turned history into romance, and repre- ~ 
sented persons of the most wicked and notorious lives, as angels of 
light, without fear of contradiction. It has been well observed, that ” 
eal dignity of history does not-consist in set speeches made - 
author at pleasure, to show his ability in that way, nor in 
‘ other rhetorical. ornaments; but in solid truth and honesty; which 
ne can render it worthy,of that denomination. He who takes 
‘pains to transmit a rebel to posterity under such disguise as may 







.‘render his character doubtful, is‘to be looked upon as a slanderer, 


‘not an historian, and, as such, deserves to be severely punished - 


“Ofer depriving an ill man of the reproach due to him, as he that 


a 


‘ should go about to defame a good man.’. These just sentiments 


we have extracted from ‘the preface to a book, now before us, called, 

* The History of King-killers; or, The Fanatic Martyr ology,” pubs 
lished in London, in the year 1720. In this work we find a life 
of John Huss somewhat different to that related by youn Fox;, 
and stated to be gathered from another work, entitled, * Zhe pre~ 
‘tended Reformers; or, The History of John Wi ckht iffe, John Huss, 
‘and Jerome of Prague, made English from the French original, 
‘by Marrutas Earsery, Presbyter of the Church of England. 
* London, 1717.Octavo.’ This translator, being a member ‘of the 
church as by law established, his testimony must have greater weight 
with the generality of the people of England, being Protestant, than® 
the word of a Catholic, who would be looked upon’as an interested © 
evidence. But it may. be said; the original being in the French lan- * 
guage, there cannot be a doubt that the author of the history was a’ 
Catholic. Well, be it so; still it must be allowed, that, as the trans- 
lator was a Protestant, and of course opposed to the Catholi¢ church,’ 


he was ‘convinced of the accuracy of his account, or he would not 


have taken the trouble to translate, nor incurred the expense of 
printing and publishing, what ‘he stispected or a to be false. 
Here then we have an unexceptionable witness, | pease evidence 
we shall avail ourself, to contravene the lies and igh A ras tie 
of John Fox. ia. 
Fox’ commences with saying, that fis parents of fase cave him 
the best education they could bestow; but Mr. arbery tells us that. 
the inte i) of Huss was.so base that he did not know his father, 
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and was ‘compelled to ‘take - the surnamé of the. town in which h . Me ) * 











ye are well aware that one of the brighest ornaments in English 
, namely, William of Wrykeha, was as meanly born, but only 

ne want of integrity in Fox, and how little he is entitled to. 
.: That’ Huss. was a man of good natural parts is not denied; 
tis not, reader, the ‘possessio of talents, but the right use of 


dise harged. the duties of his office, as rector of the university, ‘with 
_ ‘great fidelity, and became at length so conspicuous for the boldness 
. *the malignity of the pope and his creatures.’, Mr. Earbery, on the 
’ -eonfrary; assures us he was opposed ‘to the truth, and became a fo- 


menter of discord. Instigated by revenge, on being refused a doe-_ 


tor’s degree, he set about dividing the university of Prague, and ex- 
- pélling such of. the professors as. were native Germans, from their 
seats: To effect this, Huss and, his party-referred the dispu 
. the eivil magistrate, though .the cognizance belonged to 
* bishop. ‘The Germans refused to. appear before the mag 






»made his party so insolent and outrageous, that the Germans. were 


. 


in ‘Securing the ignorant and licentious in his favour, he.began open yf 


~ obliged. to fly for safety into. Thuringia. Being thus. far eee 


‘to teach the doctrines of Wickliffe, and translated into the Bohemian . 


language the most pernicious of Wickliffe’s works. In this labour he 


* * was: assisted by Jerome of Prague and one’ Jacobel, of whom we | 
shall ‘have to speak hereafter, and the latter, in order. to Anerease 

! the murmuts of the people, railed at their being denied , the sacra" 

-» ment in both ‘kinds. The whole city being thus placed‘in a state ~ 


.-of, confusion and tumult, the magistrates perceived the error;, but, 
like-too many, who are inyested with power, thinking’to strike the 


Yople with awe by a ‘little coercion, they’ seized three of the 


most forward .in exciting disorder, and executed them as traitors. 
The Hussites ‘did not oppose: the execution, bit they took down the 

* quarters’ of ‘the traitors, carried them,in triumph to the church of 
Bethlehem, of which, Fox says, Huss was the pastor, and there 
‘ worshipped them as relics. This last act, we think, is sufficient to 
-prove that the Hussites were not Protestants, because the latter deem 
the worshipping Of felics. to be idolatry, and therefore we are at a 
‘Joss to reconcile this ranging of Huss as a good Protestant martyr. 
Besides, Huss was a priest, and said mass,.and believed in transub- 
-stantiation; . whergas, Fox says, that pre of the Hugonot martyrs, 


bs ** 
e 


‘old Oguier, proved from scripture that the saying of mass, was con- » 







trary to the ordin ces of Jesus, Christ. In this case one‘or other 
‘of these mar ust be wrong, for. they could not both be right, 
yet are they here represented as preachers of truth, though teaching. 
‘and preaching contrary doctrines. But to return to John Huss. He 
was suspected, Mr. Earbery informs us, of being deeply implicated 
» » in the above affair, e y 
him, and he fled to:the’village from which he took his name, where 
Vow. L—40 ’ 


~ . . : 


born. We do not notice this fact as any disgrace to Huss, be-. 


them, that constitutes,the learned and great-man. Fox next says, he | 


‘and truth of. his preaching, that he attracted the. peice: and raised = « 


a oe gistrates, 
cand. the question’ was decided by them in favour of Huss.. This. 


hich reason a warrant was issued out against 
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here that the Hussite party was completely formed. . This was in 

the year 1409, that is, ifthe year after Fox says Huss took bache- 

lor’s degrees. Thus it appears, by Mr. Earbery’s account, which is 
corroborated by all: authentic writers, that Huss was the aggressor, 

that he was,a.disturber of the peace, a preacher of sedition, and an . 

evil’disposed person. ae ae ia te ae ns Reta a: 

. Fox says, ‘The English etateic? Wickliffe ‘had so kindled the 

“light of reformation, that it began to. illumine the darkest corners: 
‘of Popery and ignorance. His doctrines (he goes on) were received 
‘in Bohemia with avidity and zeal, by great numbers of people, but . 
‘by none so particularly as by John Huss and his friend and fellow- 
* martyr, Jerome of ‘Prague.’ In another place Fox writes, ‘In 

.‘ England, the persecutions against the Protestants had been carried 
‘on for some time with relentless cruelty. They now extended to 
‘Germany and Bohemia, where “Huss ‘and Jerome of Prague were 

» ‘particularly singled out to suffer in the cause of ‘religion.’ — By. 

such false and impudent statements have the people of England been » 

“deluded and led astray from the real state of the case. That Hiss * 

and Jerome of Prague were ‘particularly singled out,’ cannot. be’ 
denied, nor rod justice have been done, if they had not been ‘so’ . 
selected... They were the ringleaders, the fomenters of the disorders 
which. ensued, in consequence of the promulgation ‘of their seditious 

-doctrines, clothed with religious hypocrisy, and therefore.to have 

_punished the deluded instead of the deluders, would have been‘ ar. 

act of extreme injustice. Fox insinuates that they were ‘singled ~ 
‘out to suffer in the cause of religion; this we deny; for it was not 
-in the cause of religion that they were engaged, but in the cause of - 
irreligion. Their doctrines tended to the corruption of morals, to sow 
strife and crime, and therefore religion.was not honoured by their’. 

. /preachings, but scandalized and disgraced. It is. very easy to assert 
that Wickliffe was a reformer, and that Huss and Jerome of Prague 
were martyrs; but as the goodness of the tree is only’to’be known b 
its fruits, so, should the seeker of truth look to the fruits produced by . 

- these pretended. reformers, before he concludes that they suffered in . 
the cause of religion. By so doing he will find that the name of re~ _ , 

_ ligion was never more grossly perverted than’ by Fox and his modern 
editors and adherents. As we have often observed, there can be but, . 

‘one true religion, because Truth being always the same, never vary- 

ing nor changing, so religion, which was founded by God, whois ° 

‘Truth itself, can never change or be reformed, because the very idea 

of altering implies the existence of error and: the want of truth, . 

which is an utter impossibility, . - ; 
‘We. have in our preceding pages shown how = Catholic church 
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proceeds: to preserve inviolate the true faith, that'Fox has ad- 
‘mitted, in his account of the primitive martyrs, the right of the pope 

to call and ‘preside in courteils. fone purpose of examining ang ; 
detecting. heresy, and . pronouncing against erroneous doctrinés. 
‘This was the case with the arch-heretic Arius, in the fourth century, * 
with the heresy of the’ Eutychians and Monothelites, in the’ tenth 
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lt 
1ry;and in allo 
y age the faith of the Catholic church has. been preserved and 
inued ‘under the «guidance of the Holy Spirit, by the writings 
ind preachings of learned doctors, the deliberations and decisions 
of councils selected from all parts of the world, not confined to aypro- 
“vince or kingdom, but approved by the head, and received by the 
nembers of the whole church. By this rule Catholics have a guar- 
ee which’ those who differ from their-church cannot claim; and 
joner ,is ah attempt made to introduce error or innovation into 
unerring creed of Catholicism, than the innovator is denounced, 
the Catholic is put upon his guard to avoid, the evil snares laid 
entrap him» ‘Thus it was with John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 
Wh the forasen' begec ef preach his erroneous and seditious doc- 
‘trines openly, the archbishop of Prague denounced him as a teacher 
“of -error ‘and an innovator, which it was his duty to do as a conser- 
‘vator of truth, and a guatdian over the morals of the people com- 
«* mitted to his care. Fox says this.proceeding had a contrary effect, 
‘for it.stimulated ‘the. converts to greater “bi That the ignorant 


tors is but too true,.- 


_ mevertheless it does not: make the case more in favour of Huss, for if 


his doctrines were true, why did they not spread over the world and * 


eradicate. Popery, as Catholicism is called?’ Why were their doctrines 
confined .to a local spot, and supported by rebellion, murder, and 
sacrilege? These outrages are carefully concealed. by the author of 
the Book of Martyrs; but-they are detailed. at some length by the - 
‘author of the Fanatic Martyrology, We have given Fox’s account, 
and have ,thus dealed fairly by him; our next duty is to act with the 
‘same ‘Jegree of fairness.towards our readers, by letting them see the 
_. other side of the question... Mr. Earbery, the author of The Fanatic ; 


f 
om 


ther cases that call for.solemn deliberation. Mn. ° 


- 


fartyrology, states, that ‘ John Huss, the, more to, incense his fol: bs seed 


“4 lowers against pope John XXIII. who had condemned him, falsely 
persuaded them thatthe church of Rome held as an article of faith 
« the necessity of believing in the pope, as well as that o! believing 
‘in. God; cae retain on his side all men of wicked lives, he 
“taught that, thése sinners who were punished in this world, would 

. ‘not be punished in the next.? Amiable conduct, truly!. An exce 


* “mode to serve the cause of religions and well worthy the modern . 


_ exist a doubt; b 


emartyrs of John Fox! , Here we see it stated, that to incite his fol-— 
‘lowers to vengeance against the pope, he preached falsehood; and‘ 
to. oppose those good men who defended truth, he enlisted wicked 
_ amen into, his ranks, by» deceiving them and hazarding their souls. to 
eternal perdition.. And this is the gentleman who is represented by * 
Fox as the promulgator of truth. ‘That his doctrines were received 
with avidity and zeal by those who led abandoned lives, there cannot 
yhat are we to, think of the morals of those writers , 







who can hold 
ry, as iti hedtte “pr, Fans a» ‘ 

says, that Huss was so greatly-favoured in Bohemia, . 
‘that king Wineeslaus, the queen, the nobility, and the university, 
‘4desired the pope to dispense with stich an appearance [namely, 
’ er e* “4 . 


h a character in estimation merely, from his being ~ 
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‘ before the court of Rome, to which he had been cited;] as‘also tha 
“he would not suffer the kingdom to lie under the accusation of 
‘heresy, but permit them to preach the, gospel with freedom in their 
“places of worship.’, On consulting Mr. Earbery; we find that he 
gives a quite different version of this fact. From his statement it 
appéars that Wenceslaus had the rank of emperor, and was a cha- 
racter as infamous as Huss himself, wholly addicted to, pleasures and ° 
averse to business. ‘That on the death of the then archbishop of 
Prague, he appointed “one Arbile ‘to succeed him, a debauched *. 
‘wretch, and as vile in~all respects (observes Mr. Earbery) as the, 
*emperdr-who advanced him. Winceslaus (continues ‘Mr: E.) be- 
‘ing so brutal, was\ deposed by the Germans, and his brother Sigis- 
‘‘mund succeeded him, who, being a prince’zealous'for religion, with ~ 
“indefatigable. industry prevailed to have a council assembled, as it 
“accordingly was, after many difficulties, in the city of Constance? °° 
Thus then it appears that this Winceslaus, who was fond of Huss, 
according to Fox, was one of those ‘wicked men whom that hieresi-’ 
arch had retained on his side by his false doctrines. A worthy ruler 
“sto solicit the pope to let Huss preach the gospel with freedom. . But 
what. was there to ‘prevent Huss from preaching the truth, if his, 
doctrines were correct, when hé had the king, and queen, and no- 
bility, and university on his’ side? How was the pope to prevent 
*. him’.when he was thus backed? ‘The apostles preached the gospel, - 
‘they published the revealed truths of religion fearlessly and openly, 
without being supported by kings, or queens, or noblemen,’ nay, in 
‘direct opposition to the temporal power, and the counsels of princes; * 
and they and their successors fulfilled the words of their divine Mas- | 
ter ‘in every respect. Why, then, if Huss: was*a preacher of truth, . « 
» did he. not succeed? Why did he retract, and recant, and rétract 
- againy and his followers:divide, as is the case-with all who are in 
érror, into various sects, all differing from’each-other,*but all claim- 
ing to be, right, and condemning each other for being-wrong? Fox 
and his editors. may endeavour to gloss over these facts, and'try to 
seal these contradictions, but it is our duty to bring them to the 
and leave the reader to decide on the merit of the case. 
The account given by Fox of the proceedings entered into against. 









’ * Huss by his ecclesiastical judges, is of a piece with his other: false- 


, hoods and misrepresentations; ‘therefore, to enable the reader to draw” ~ 
his own conclusions of the bungling and romancing method adopted 
in this Book of Martyrs to hoodwink and delude the ignorant and 
_ credulous, we will here insert the account given by Mr; Barbery' of 
the acts of the council of prelates,and of the general council of Con- 
stance, and request a careful comparison between the two relations 
in order to come at the truth:— 4 i ae * \ 
4% so» * : Ci 
ryt council of prelates and learned men being assembled by order 
of the aforesaid pope John, at Prag ohn Huss appeared before 
them, behaved: himself very modestly, clared his Bi iesion. to the 
church, and publicly disowned all*or. ost Of the heresies, he had'so 
publicly preached, and’ taught; whereupon that cotincil restored him 


+ * 
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ze communion of the church, only suspending. him for a-short . 
e from the exercise of the priestly function. “He, as soon as the 
uncil was broke up, taught more insolently than. ever the same 
propositions, he: Had’ abjtired, and to fulfil the measure of his im- 
pudence, endeavoured to depreciate amongst men the-authority of 
the fathers of the echureh. Having thus*insulted the authority of the 
church, and at the same time worked’ the whole kingdom ‘into’a‘fe- 
“he lion, for all his open insolences could be called.by no other name, 
gth, the getieral council met at, Constance, and John Huss hav- 
btained a pass from the emperor Sigismund, and another from. * 
. that city, repaired thither, attended by some gentlemen of _Bohémia. 
’ He visited pope John XXIIU-'and all the*other*prelates, and cansed 
' it tobe affixed at all the church doors in that place, whilst his friends 
“spoke the sanie throughout,all Germany, that, he ‘had presented him- 
~ -self'before the council to give an account of his faith} and that he in- 
" vited*all those who doubted of his religion, or who held him: in sus- 
picion;'to bring in their ‘actions against | before that most august 
. tribunal in Christendom. By this those fathers made out that he 
had recognized them and sued to them to be his judges, whereupon 
4 pope John ‘aforesaid gave leave to John the patriarch of Constanti-. 

» néple, the bishop of Suree, and Bernard, bishop of Cita de Castello,’ 
to draw a breviate of the case-of John Huss, and to make their re- 
port thereof ‘to the council; which-done, he was acquainted that the 
witnesses had appeared against him, and that he was not to depart 
rom Constance till judgment had been pronounced against him; which , 

. struck a mighty terror upon‘him, and he began to question his safety. » 

~ .The witnesses were so numerous ‘that, they could not possibly be 
4 “corrupted; and their'agteement so perfect, that they could not be re-" 
jetted: No Jegal exception could be:made against them, and their . 
large and circumstantial depositions clearly proved, that John Huss 
had been the éause of all the disturbances,, which for six years be- 
fore had happenéd in Bohemia. upon the account of religion, and that 
to him were principally owing the’ saérilegious acts, that ha been 
' there committed, the profaneness which had been there authoriz d 
that through him vows of chastity had been violated, and eccl ; 

- eal revenues’ ‘pillaged.. To all these crimes proved upon Ain 

added another, which ‘was’ exercising of his priestly function, af 
‘having been in Bohemia suspended by’the archbishop: of Prag 
‘and again at Constance prohibited doing the same by. the bishop of 
that place. John Huss began now not to think himself safe in Con- 
stance, and his friends advised him to fly. Actordingly, he dis- 
“guised himself like a peasant, and buried himself in a cart laden with 
forage, but Henry de Salzembroc, who was his chief assistant in « 
smanaging this affair, was at the same time the. principal spy upon, 
“him, and discovered all. the management, so that as soon ag he was 
“without the ga e cart was stopped and he taken out.» At first 
he “pretended that he was not the person they looked for, and when 
’ that would ‘not serve him, he pleaded the emperor’s pass. , In fine, 
he was conducted back, and shut up'in a room after a stricter manner ~ 
_ han he had been before. Jerome of Prague, the most considerable 
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- 
of his disciples, was also confined,’and the 5th of “April appaigies 
for them to give-an account of their doctrine. ‘Then the ¥ neil 
proceeded to condemn the forty-five articles of Wicklifle, and ¢ sured. 
his memory, declaring him unworthy. of Christian burial, whick 
last was supposed to be done to intimidate John Huss.and Jerome of 
Prague by so severe an-example, by showing them what they must 
expect, unless they did retract their tenets;,and the cardinals of 
Florence and Cambray made.this severe actthe foundation of theif 
exhorting the two prisoners to make a-surrender of themselves. 
This they. corisented ‘to, and demanded of the council, that they 
would be pleased to present’to them a form of abjuration. They 
ersisted-in this resolution a second time, and the emperor was de-- 
“sired to allow each of them a stipend capable of supehing six’ pér~ » 
‘sors t6 live on about the frontiers of Sweden,: and mever mote to’ 


return into Bohemia. John Hyss and.Jerome of Prague’ made no. ~ 


s 
scruple, at the retraction and banishment; but the necessity. of dis-.* 
-avowing their doctrine isthe language of their own country, shocked 
them more than fire and fagot. -At length, to hinder the fathers 
~ from proceeding farther in the condemnation, John Huss’ presented 

to them a writing, urging, that he could not resolve to retract all the “ 
“articles in general wherewith: he was charged, for that his consciénce 
did. not reproach him with having taught them:.-yet offering, after 
many more evasions 
to religion in his books. The commissioners appointed for the affair 
. of John Hus pees that truth following the expression of hel 
a ished in the mouth of two or three witnesses, that 





i. 





writ was esta! 
they had twenty against him;.all of them without exception, and * 
‘sthe’ most part.of them doctors, who: had deposed nothing but what 


. théy had seen or heard, and that their evidence did so'dgree together, 


that it was’ impossible to find therein» the least contradiction, dc. 
‘Next Huss excepted against two of the commissioners, but his»ex- 


. ‘ceptions. against them were-found empty and frivolous. In the be-_ 


ginning of July, the cardinal-of: Cambray charitably pressed him to. 


make his retraction in the form the council had appointed; but he. * 


‘the fear'of lying that hindered him. He was twice again ex- 
horted by the emperor himself to. make his retraction, but in vain, 
and the 6th of July appointed to terminate this affair; before which 
four bishops and-as many gentlemen of his own‘country-ayere sent 
to persuade him, who brought: back nothing but-dmbiguous reasons. 
When the day was come, he was brought forth ‘into -the cathedral 
church, where the counéil sat, and was required to pronounce. an 
anathema against the errors of Wickliffe, from which he excused 

, himself by,a long discourse, which turned upon these two heads: 
the one, that it was against his conscience so to do; the other, tha 
he did not hold as absolutely false all that Wickliffe had taught, 
and: that he thought himself bound a east to except three proposi- 
tions. ‘The first of whieh was, that Constantine had.offended: God - 


was some forntal submissions’ being urged to sign, pretended that it 


"in granting to the church civil powers; the second, that a priest who 


had fallen into deadly. sin was not a valid administrator of’ the 
> ‘ ¢ : 


nb ge 7 : ° - 


3, to retract whatsoever should be feund contrary © 


® from the place where he had got up, and they h 
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sa ents; and the third was, that tithes > “were _but mere alms; 
bs f he was ; then aecused: and convicted.” “Then was. the sen- 


ce. ronounced against John Huss by the bishop gfentosts in 


; 8, whereof the ‘sense was, that he had been ‘duly 
convicted of the érime of heresy; that. his appeal was. scandalous, in 
jurious, and ridictlous, as ealling in.doubt the supreme jurisdiction 
of an ecclesiastical tribuhal; that» he had seduced by his sermons and 
books the Christian people of Bohemia, and that he was not ‘willing » 
"to remedy those’ evils of whic ly he had been*the author, by an aus 
thent ¢ disavowal of them. Wherefore the holy council decreed, that « 
ould be degraded from the order of priesthood, of which he 
was unworthy, and gave it in charge to the bishops of Milan, Monte- 
faleo, ne Alexandria, Prague and Venice, to. see, the. sentence of 
degrad iauons executed upon him in the form, prescribed in the canon 
» law, a that thé criminal should be delivered: -ovér to the secular 
arms. John’ Huss heard the sentence pronounced against him with- 
‘out ever attempting to interrupt the person that pronounced its for ° 
that he imagined it would have been permitted shim afterwards. to. 
"harangue the wh assembly i im such manner as he had proposed to 
himself, im orde tmhove ‘their compassion; but he was enjoined 
silence the very moment he began to.speak: he was ree taken down * 
ese to put upon 
him the. sacerdotal vestments, that they might wi 
off again. ‘The ceremony was coneluded with puttin ‘upon lis head 
-# bonnet of paper with this inscription: Lo, this i Heresiarch. 
, Then the duke of Bavaria, on the 6th.of ‘July, 1415, delivered him 
into the hands of the magistrate, who caused him to be led, after he 
had. been» shaven all over, as sorcerers are used in Germany, to the 


‘market * place, where was, prepared. a pile’of wood about a stake. - 


Before he was. fastened to the stake}.it was demanded of him: whether, 
‘or no he. wotld retract; but this He refused’ to do with greater Teso- 


Jution than when he was before ‘the council.” © -*. a 


This account differs materially from that given iy J ohn’ Fox, and, 
as the reader will have observed, is devoid of the high-colouring and 
romancing style which marks the statement in the Book of Mart 
.By answering the summons of the council, Huss admitted the 
right of the assembly to interrogate him, and judge of his doctrines. 






’ The story of the safe-conduct is a stale one, 80. often refuted, that it 


ttainted and 


: 


1. 


ame strip them | ° 


t 


is not necessary to notice it here, and besides it is incorrectly stated. } 


by Fox.- As to the maxim of the council, that ¢ Faith is not to be 
. Bar t with heretics,’ the account of the proceedings. ‘of that council 

ards Huss, as given by’ Mr, Earbery, shows that the assembly 
“ae with the most ‘scrupulous nicety and justice. . Notwithstand- 


uss had repeatedly ‘broken his faith with the council, the fathers 


"proceeded according to the regular form, and produced.witnesses so 
perfect in their evidence, a o ‘many in number, that they could’ 


. not be ‘disputed nor corrupte Hence ‘it. is clear that truth and 


et was on the side of the council, and:as Huss was determined * 
to. seERiN ptalinatta de drew the consequences upon his o own head. 
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How unfair is 1t then to cast blame or teproach on the _ 7 
i doing their duty, and extol the conduct of a man who acted in defi- 
w and justice. It was clearly proved, Mr. Earbery 
states, that John Hus: (er been ‘the cause of all the disturbances, 
‘which, for six years’ before, had happened in Bohemia on account 
‘of religion, and that to him were’ principally owing all the sacrile- 
‘ gious acts: that had been there. committed, the profaneness which had 
‘ been “there: authorized, and that through him vows of chastity had’ 
* been violated, and ecclesiastical revenues pillaged.” And is a.man so * 
: ‘foaded with Grimes, unanswerably proved apon him, to *be looked | 
ine upon as a martyr to religion because he received the punishment im- 
posed by the’laws of his country for such crimes?’ What strange 
Be. ersion is this! ‘Huss could not be ignorant of the punishment that 
' awaited him» in thé event of That found guilty, and unable-to 















~ escape from the hand of justic ‘That he*was serisible-6f his situa- + 





Fee tion is shown by his P lude his keepers; and we cannot 
3 ‘help here remarking, singular are the designs of epricen 
; that he who, had acted treacherously towardsyhis es was betrayed~ 







. by the chief of his associates. That the council 
harshly towards Huss is clearly manifested by 1 soliciting the 
' im a‘stiperid.on his making a retractation, and ° 
h himself from Bohemia. But such is the force 
d ach the bane of a corrupted mind, that an act.of © 
“\pure justi perverted into tyranny, and a measure of self.defente 
ee * converted ) persecution. Another circumstance: related by Fox. 
$ will show the accuracy of these observations.’ He says, ¢ As soon 
“as ‘the. fagots were lighted, the heroic martyr sung a hymn, with * 
so Joud and cheerful a voice, that he was heard throwgh all. the 
' _ “eracklings of the combustibles, and noise of the amultitude. At 
‘length his voice was interrupted by the flames, which soon put an 
. - ‘end to his life.’ - Well’ said, John Fox, and if ‘Baron Munchausen % 
’ beats’ this’ tale, he: certainly may. be crowned the emperor of liars, + 
Huss must have, had an excellent pipe to.haye made himse: 
: in spite of the cracklihgs and bellowings. ‘Believe it who e 
credulous. must he be who can take this for granted. Th act 
, _ according to Mr. Barbery, who is corroborated by Mr. Reev » in his 
*. "History of the Christian Church, Huss ‘was suffocated by eikioke: 
, a as the pile was fired, and never spoke a word after. — 
‘ ‘Before we quit Huss; we must be allowed to say another word in f 
~» -defence' of the council of Constance, which has been charged with — 


id not wish to. aety 













-) >. #  ‘eonsenting. to 
& +e of prejniiice, 













holding the’ maxim, ‘Faith is not to be kept with heretics.’ 
, unjast charge is not,confined to the Book of Martyrs, but th 
torian Hume, and. other infidel and réformed writers, repre ent the 
é fithers of Constance as guilty of this doctrife, and having acted upoi 
it towards Huss. THume says, the act of executing Huss *‘ prox 
; ‘this melancholy truth, that toleration is none of the virtues of priests 
‘in ‘any form of ecclesiastical government.” This. is a sweeping 
a condemnation it must be allowed, and is evidently made: without re- 
flection, though the writer knew it would ‘go down in this country, 
where the people are ‘50 little given to reflection, and so‘much to 
‘ M 
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alts when the Catholic religion is concerned... N ow the fact is, 


the council had as Jittle fo do with the ecution ‘of John Huss, as’ 


' it had with the death of Wat Tyler. ‘The council had 















decide on the ‘merits of the doctrines taught by Huss, and, 
déliberation, it did ‘decree that.what he tavgh was erroneous, and 
ordered him to" be stripped of his priestly dignity; but having ful-. 
filled this duty, it resolved as follows: ‘ This sacred synod of Gof- 


‘stanee, considering that the church of Christ has nothing farther” ~ 


‘that it can do, decrees to,leave John Huss tothe judgment of the 
‘ state.” ‘Thus it is plain, and beyond contradiction, that Huss was 
mot put to death for conscience sake, but for the mavy crimes he had- 
committed against the authority of the temporal power, and the peace 


-of society.. He suffered, in fact, for offences committed, and not for 


** opinion’ held... Huss had free 4l 
defence-of his caitse, which it ap 
not been allowed in this Protestant country to offenders charged with 


to urge whatever he pleased in— 
fee 















vending, eistical works, and professing De m. He was not stopped 
*in his de ce by e fathers of the council, as judges are. reported 
‘to have stopped the advocates’ of Deism on their trial ; therefore.a : 
- greater-tole as granted to Huss in the fifteenth century, bya . 











~ * Catholic counci _ than is allowed to infidel plea 
: = by Protestant criminal’ courts of justice. Th 
‘think the writers against Catholicism might be a 

' with their insinuations against. the intoletance 
Bomex '"* > -- RA St , 

+ With regard to the maxim, that ‘Faith is not to 
**ties,’ the council of ‘Constance condemned the doctrine instead of , 
‘enforcing it. About the latter end of the thirteenth century a sect’. 


in the present 


“Sptung up, to which the name of. Flagellants ‘were given. ‘Among’ ¢ 


‘other errors taught by this sect. was the following:—‘ That all oaths, . 
_. ¢ after what manmier so ever taken, were prohibited, yet it was better 
' the Fle gellants should be sworn and’ fore-sworn before the inquisi- 
* tion, than that they should ‘betray themselves and their brethren, 
eeing that perjury might be expiated by flagellation,’ eaten é 
his 














ds with that charged to the account of Huss. by Mr. Earbery, 
hat those who suffered punishment for their crimes in 


»* the system of morality; for if a man imagined he could expiate 
“ 1e were deprived of his pleasures here, what, reliance could be 
| ced on his words or actions? Who would believe him? Who 


hor’ ity of the council of Constance,-and sent to all the countries 


council; published at Hagueman, in the year 1500, and bears 
- this title: “The errors of Wickliffe of England, and of John Huss of 
* ¢ Bohemia, condemned in the general council of Constancé.’ Among 
rr the questions put to suspected persons. under this, bull, are these:.. 
_¢ Whether he believes it is not lawful to swear in-any case?.. Whether” 
“+ he does not think that all willl peau 
ete g VOL 4G as ee 
= - 


° >? 
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e* 


1 trust him? To ‘stem this evil a bull was published by the . 


ed with this heresy, which document is to be found in the acts - 


ry ‘committed upon any ac- » 


a 
oa 


from the public journals, has °* 


the fact, wer ~ 
more moderate - * 
he church ‘of. ; 


* 


“tife we ld not suffer inthe next; a doctrine*that evidently. struck at) 


rjury by merely flogging his. body, or believed his salvation sure 








a 







| is not to be kept’ with Catholics; — 
; cil of Constance condemned the doctrine 
ee erroneo and mischievous, and made it’ a test of Catholic com- 
\. ‘ munion that men must not perjure themselves even for the sake of 
_ | “religion. What, stronger evidence can be produced to. show the 
». . falsity of the eharge* made by Fox, that the council of Constance. 
- *. taught that “faith is not to be kept with heretics.’ . © _. 
". | We have mentioned an accomplice of Huss, named Jacobel, and 
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[ th 






































“* : ‘eh ada this man-was a chief of the. Hussite party, we will here st 
Sy ? some of his proceedings, after the death of Huss, in. order that the 
a, reader may see’ the effects d by the’ doctrines of Wickliffe 

~ -.e) © and Huss; which. : tolled by John Fox, that in‘his 

‘s ‘original work, he of ‘his church from the time-o 
vw » “«, Wickliffe. We shall to speak of the disorders whic 
oy ». took place in this c consequence of t usness 6f% _ 

. «|. Wiekliffe’s notions at a future period; we th request the 

; ° S perusal: of. the following extract life’of . 


bery’s Funatic Martyrology:—* Jacobel r 
writes Mr. E. ‘ when John Huss and Jerome’ 
nt to the council of Constance, and understanding that . 
en there burnt for his heresies and preyarications, he 
t the same would be his lot, if he did not secure 
t the punishment due to his past crimes by commit- 


















ig ‘ ting gr f Hereupon, conspiring with others who were under the 
baw Oy > etpatne circumstances, it was agreed, that the -only way to provide 
~ |. 5 § « ¢for their own safety was to raise a rebellion. Accordingly they 
* ‘ ae ‘lost. no time, but. assembling the Hussites together the same night 
oe . ‘in the most considerable place of the city of Prague, after having 
; : ‘invoked their prophet Huss, whom they looked upon as a ; 
2 P. * ‘they divided themselves. into several troops, to revel 
vt. . ‘upon those of the clergy, whom they suspeeted.to ha 
eee * hit. _ They surrounded the houses of those persons 2 
ry ‘open. It was to no effect to offer them money, o: 
sigh Sd oad “most valuable goods to their discretion, they said the : 
*  «.- .° €neither for money nor goods. The most secret places we ar 
aN “es b for hose whom, they had doomed to die, till they had found 
. ‘and glutted their rage upon.them, by depriving them of lif 


‘« disfiguring their bodies afier a thousand extravagant man 
. they dragged them into the river Molde, and plunge: 
“those places where the course of the ‘water was most. 
“pretence of preventing their béing made relics But their p 
‘effort was against the. house of the archbishop, about which 
‘ greatest number of the Hussites was got together. ‘The obstin 
- “resistance of that prelate’s domestics could not prevent the breaking 
- “open of the house, and only served to give their master the oppor- 
* $tunity of escaping through a back-door. The ‘magistrates. finding 
pt themselves unable to vel his tune waited till it should calm itself 
Pe ; . ee fe he ee , 
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‘and the Hussites convinced. of their power by. that connivance, * 


‘ grew more insolent. . Hence ensued all the desolation of the king- 
‘dom-of Bohemia, but-what farther part this Jacobel had in it, I 


iY - 


«have not yet found.’ 


Is this-the spirit of religion? or rather is it not the spirit of diabo- A 


lism? To say that these men were the friends of religion; that they 


were the reformers of Popery: why could Popery, were it as bad as* 


it is represented ‘to be by ‘ Protestant-ascendency,’ produce greater 
evils, more ‘horrid outrages, or savage barbarities, than aré here stated 
to have been.committed by the dear friends and auxiliaries of the’ 
‘few plain Christians,’ the disciples of Huss?, Besides this Jacobel, 


‘another: ringleader of the name of Zisca, was equally conspicuous 


for the ferocity, of his temper and the atrociousness of his. cruelties. 


‘He sought to establish the errors of Huss by force of arms: and 


commenced an unprovoked rebellion against his lawful sovereign. 
To instigate his followers to pursue the samerunlawful course of 


,_ sedition, and robbery, and murder, he directed in his will, that after 


his death his skin should be converted into parchment,.of which a - 


drim should be made to rouse. the Bohemian’boors to arms. against 


the Catholic princes. Thus we see in every instance where error” 
iSobstinately pursued, and truth is. disregarded, those under~ the . 


former impression have recourse to force to. propagate their opinion 
and extend their power.. But what can we think of men, who, at 


this» period, pretend tobe, the most enlightened of human beings; . 


what, we Say, can we think of men who profess to teach the igno- 


’ yant the path of knowledge, yet are here convicted of falsifying the 
plainest historical fact, and representing the most diabolical;wretches. » 


as sufferers in the cause of religion. Alas! how depraved; how 
blind; how infatuated; how bloated in error, and how averse to truth 


are the modern ‘editors of John Fox’s Book of. Martyrs, alias'‘of * 
 freebooters, murderers, and rebels. mAs ‘ 


— 4 
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‘SECTION III. 


‘LIFE, SUFFERINGS;AND MARTYRDOMS OF JEROME OF PRAGUE,» 


ANoTHER section ‘is devoted to the account of this ringleader of error 
and disorder in Bohemia. As we intend to deal fairly with John 
Fox, we shall here give: his relation’in his;own words, as we did 
in the case with John Huss:— 


‘“‘This heroin the cause of truth, was born at Prague, and educated 
in its university, where he soon became distinguished for his learn- 
ing and eloquence. Having completed his studies, he travelled over 
great part of Europe, and visited many of the seats of learning, par-. 
ticularly the universities of Paris, Heidelburgh, Cologne, and Oxford. 
At the latter he became acquainted with the works of Wickliffe, and 


translated many of them into his. own languages 


‘On his return to Prague he openly professed the doctrines of 
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eWieklifé, ‘“and-findifg 


to. Bohemia, ta 


_ to him, by which he was dragged, like ‘a wild beast, to the c 






Bohemia, from ‘the | 


_‘tant to him in the gr of Se riatidy. 


* «On the 4th of “April, 1415, Jerome went to Conbiance. “This 
‘was about three months before the death of Huss. He entered the 
‘town privately, and éonsulting with some of the léaders of his party, 
was easily convinced that he could render his friend no’ service. 
©“ Finding that his arrival at Constance was publicly known, and 
that the council intended to seize him, he retired; and went to Iberling, 
“an imperial town, a short distance from | Constance. While here, he 
wrote to the emperor, and declared his readiness to appear | before 
- the ‘council, if a. safe-conduct were granted to im; ee however, 
1S refused. & Nd 
houses. Ine 


“in ‘Agana patties the doors, of tlie cardinals 


4 “ After this; he caused aro be put up in all sof places 





¢ ' vigeeks flsified. He hes declared, that if any: error r shou be © 


proved: agains Bic, he would retract it; cesiriggganly that the we 
‘of the counci. night be given for his sec — 


eS Receiving no a to these papers, he set out on te roiyton 
aking the. precaution to carry with him a certificate, », 
signed by several of the Bohemian nobility then at Constance, testi- 


Ws) a * fying that he had used every prodent means in his pes procure 


an audience. thin ¢ 

‘“‘ He was, however, ndivfithajandiia this, setae on his way, with 
out any authority, at Hirsaw, by an officer: belonging.to the duke of- 
Sultzbaek, who hoped thereby to receive eainenplidatiqtial from an. 
“council for sO acceptable ; a service: 

«The duke of Sultzback immediately wrote to the cstnaik info an 
ing them what he had done, and asking directions how to pr Ce) 
with Jerome. The council, after expressing their Se to iM 
duke, desired. him to send the prisoner immediately : 

He \ was, accordingly, conveyed thither i in irons, and on way 
met by the elector palatine, who caused a long chain to b 2 fas stened 











.) Whenee, after an examination, he was ‘conveyed to’ 


_ mained eleven days and hights, till becoming dangerously i IL 
" sequence, his persecutors, in, order to gratify feet malice still fi 
relieved him from that painful state, ‘ 

.‘*He remained confined till the martyrdom of is friend 
after which he was brought forth and threatened with cyan 
ménts and death if he remained obstinate. ‘Terrified 


tions which he beheld, he, in a moment of mgelinee a ‘ot his 
resolution, abjured his doctrines, and confessed that Huss merited 


‘his | fate, and that both he Wickiliffe were heretics. ‘In conse- » 
~ quence of this his. chains wer ‘taken off, and he was treated more ° 


kindly; he was, however, | confined, but in hopes of liberation. 
Ns his isis Ja suspecting | 





# 


cloister, — 
a tower and 
‘ fastened to a’block, with his legs in stocks. In this manner he re- 


pceNy proposed another f form of © 









hme r wn up dip eae ed to him. To this, nth ever, oer 
y se public, and was, accordingly, brought { ° 
» befbre the _of his auditors, and. to a 


* the glory of truth, an -rpnofinced his ve tation, and requested. pers . 2 * 
* mission ‘to plead his own causéy which was refused;-and the charges. - 
she him.were read, in- which, he was accused of being a derider 
the papal dignity, an opposer of the pope, an ‘enemy to the car 
: dinals, yt cera of the ‘prelates, and a hater of the jer ler: : 5. 
- religion. ° as of ” * : 


“To these” che faa Jerome answered:with an amazing ‘force of Dee 
. ‘elocutién, and strength oftaegument. * After which a was piel 2" 
* tohis prisons ie “ i ie tS 


- * The third day ‘fromm thie: his trial was Drought’ on, arid witn ese ‘~ ; ; 
: ‘were examined. He was pre} for his defence, although he had. we & 
been pearly a. — shut up i thsor - prisons, ee oS a > ot tee 














* But hie ‘spirit soared ‘above these disadvante oa 
‘The most bigoted of thé assembly were anwilliig a hantd pe" . 

- ~ bévheard dreading he effects of eloquence in the cause‘of ‘truth; on z ‘ . 
rejudiced. At length, however, it was cared? “te. he 
should have liberty to pr in is defence; 








by th majority, tha 
which he began in such an exalted strain, and a oe 
. ,torrent of elocution, that the. most obdurate hea pi vas Ateliety and _ — 
the mind of superstition seemed to admit a ray o tion? y* 2 ¢ oie 


. 













.* Bigotry however prevailed, and his trial being € d, he received, cia: xe 
“the same sentence as had been. ‘passed upon his marty a countryman, oy F 
“and was, in the usual style ¢ of Popish duplicity, deliyered over to ~ 9 | ~ y ; 
* the eivil power; but, being a layman, he had not ie undetgo thes. y« “10% 
. ceremony of degradation. laa OE “ 
‘Two ‘days. his execution .was detayed; in hopes ‘that. he would > 2 * 
recant; in which time the cardinal of Florence used his utmost en-. 5 
deavours to bring him over. But they. all proved ineffectual: a er. 
we ved to seal his doctrine with his blood. ©. rere ae 
y * 8 his way.to the place of » execution he sung sovetél hy miss: aod 
ane on rriving there, he knelt down and prayed fervently. He em-’ ne F 
» braced. stake with great cheerfulness and resolution; and when. .* 2 
the: executioner went behind him to set fire to the fagota she said, ae aif 
‘ome here, and kindle it before my eyes: for had I fraid 2. ot ed 







ad not come here, heya shad so many Sapper ities to’, ; 


2 2°tita 


When the flames enveloped bitin” he sung a hymn; and the lst 
Js he’ was heard to say were, ‘ This soul in : flames I 
ist, to thee!’ . ; yo ae 


. might suppose, from’ this accouint, that the members’ of thal 
_ council were immersed i in brutal ignorance, an onsters in human | 
© ‘shape, callous to. every sentiment of merey, ai delighting in acts ; 

Winey oppression; but we have a wit to bring forward, whose relation ~ 

of Jerome’ s conduct will given d eat ptoclansity to the life. of this, 

maar Roxie ‘coining. “y will be found ach “this hero in the 
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» *seause” bs truth,’ was sothignidiligts note falsehood, a dishes 


bler and perjurer—very amiable qualities. fora Protestant marty! 

The cruelties stated'to have been practised. on Jerome will be seen . 

to be mere fiction, fabricated to excite compassion in his favour, and» * 
abhorrence af his perseeutors. “It will be® seen that this heresiarch’ 
was treate the council with lenity and tenderness, which he re-» : 
turned with treachery and deceit; and’ that it was in consequence of ’ 
“his. own bad conduct that he’ was executed. It is admitted even by Blk 
Jobn Fox, that he.condemned the doctrines of John Huss and. Wick-  - 
liffe, under the hope of being liberated, but when he found himself .~ 
mistaken, he then ‘retracted his solemn declaration; thus showing ~ .° 
himself a prevaricator for: self-interest. The, charges ee 
against him, it will be seen, were not those given in the Boo of Mar- . 


, tyrs, but. others. more. impious and irreligious.’ He was, it appears, ~ a. 


_ a prosecutor himself, and even a murderer. * From Fox’s description * . 
of his eloquence, we migl be led to imagine that he was gifted with, vy 
tongues as the holy apostles were, and his reasoning overwhelming. . 
‘It:does not, however, appear that he'was so highly gifted a man, 
, though certainly possessed of great abilities. We should ha en « 
“better pleased with Fox, if he had given.us some of Jerome’s fine ° 
arguments, that we might have compared th th the sentiments \~ 
of the primitive fathers. ‘To tell us, that he *tovappear at | . 
« Constance in defence of his character and doctrine oth which, ghey 3". 










vé said, had been greatly falsified,’ is telling us nothing’ To believe” 


ity is to pin our faith upon the sleeve of -a convicted liar, and surely 


* there is no Protestant, laying claim. to common. sense, will take a 


statement, wnauthorised, for fact, because ‘John Fox asserts it ‘iss 
so and so. Catholics’are accused of being led blindfolded by their 
priests, but what can we say of those Protestants who are;ledsto 
give credit to tales that carry with them the air of improbability, 


_and have no clue of authority, to verify them? If Jerome’s doctrines. => 


were falsified; why not. lay before us the way in whic they were 
perverted? If trues why not point out in what his adversaries: erred?” ‘ 
He was~a’ ‘hero in the cause of truth,’ Fox ‘says; what then were . 
‘the truths he taught in*opposition to the supposed errors in okey. » % 
_ence?——Christ had promised that his church should never etr, be it —« 
observed. ‘This is plainly and explicitly recorded in the gospels of the. 
New Testament. His church was never to. swerve from, the Tr 
and consequently the ‘Truth was. always to he found, and to be fou 
ony in his church. .Where then was the, Truth, of which i 
Prague was the hero? When was it obscured, and how did. 
“ Sbrinig it: to light? , These are questions which every person 
of coming at the truth should ask. At the time’ of the cou 
_ Constance the Christian world was divided into two ela ae “si 
church of Rome and what is called the Greek church, the latter suf- . 
fering dreadfully from the attacks of the Mahometans, in’ ‘punishment : 
of their swerving from the Truth. The church of Rome was then — 4 
acknowledged to be the most ancient church; the period could _— 
named when the Greeks seceded from her authority, but retained all — 
her doctrines, all’ ‘her: sacraments, all her ceremonies; for the. aly" 
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ence Bis maar 4 Latin or weit church and the Greeks is, ° 
latter deny, the supremacy of the pope; and differ in the article « : 
_ regarding the procession of the Holy. Ghost from the Father and the 
Son. _ Jerome of Prague. acknowledged the: ‘supremacy of the pope, a 
gene the ‘authority, ‘of general ‘vouneils, by consenting to appear before’ 
the synod: ‘of Constance; but he differed in some points of doctrine + 


_ from all the fathers and’ doctors. of the two churches, an consequently “ye 


_ from all .the Christian world.—Now is. it likely that'a man, living 
fourteen hundred» years after the Truth was promulgated, should be 


* the only’ individual in possession of this attribute of God? The idea “© ne 


. is monstrous; ‘and yet this is the notion inculcated by. Fox; at different - 


. 
* periods, when’ he places. the most ndtdrious and violent propagators * «, ea 







‘ of error as’ godly martyts. for the cause of truth. For example, ° 

. Wickliffe had’ ‘no» supporters i in the first‘instance: the. d octrines 
Pete were the production | a own brain, Huss and 

of Pragueshad. each their own cies: the doctrines. they 
'~ taught differed from each other, and ¢ isciples divided into’ vari- 
3 “ous sects, name he Orebites, Adamites,, Drecentians, Gallacians, » 
ites, Thaborites, and. so on. Luther, when he* 
, stood alone; his doctrines. were new, and 
ere Was NO» peperee in em He mae 











. be the true one, but none of them sae of Bist ping: their point. 
_ How different, however, isthe foundation of the Catholic ebureh. 
She had.only One Architect, who raised his fabric on twelve pillars; 
and appointed, divers’ Shepherds.to guard and protect the.sheep. which 
he “might ‘gather into the ‘fold of Truth, from the ravages of those 
10 came as wolves. in the clothing of sheep, to, infect:them with 
“the contagious breath.of error. There was one main pillar to which ., 
all the others turned, but that head pillar was supported by the Test,’ x 
and the fabrie was formed of imperishable materials. Now this’ 
‘Architect was God himself, and mark, reader, though he selected 
Y he twelve ‘apostles to be a pivot of unity and subordination}. 
e commissioned the whole twelvé to-teach the same doctrines 
ich he had revealed to them all. Though he constituted -one to 
“be. the, head of all the rest, and the pope is now, and“always has 
been, the head of the Catholic church, yet he did not rg 
/ that one, namely, St. Peter, to teach his brother apostles, ut» he 
~ s ght them himself, and commissioned them to teach ie. = 
did according to the command of their divine M ery b 
Hapute terisisig from. the frailty of the human f ba anc 




















do at this day to his successor the pope. Thus. it will 






- hg that’ the Catholic church was not originally erected by one 

‘ an individual, but by, God. himself, who Truth itself, no | 
eg can “be true or lasting but MW ema from He, 
elve per- 


when clothed in human shape, raed his doctrines tot 
_sons,., ‘and -commanded them to unicdte the: same: to others. 
They did 80, and those to mebaayh the rath, were made, ‘known od 
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f spiritual jurisdiction, they applied to St. Peter, as their ih, 
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4 parted them+to their, successors; and thus they were handed down 

- from father to’son,.and from\age to age, to the time of Jerome of 

Prague, without the least deviation from their original form and 

. ‘| meaning. What a gross perversion of common sense must it then 
be, to suppose that-all the Christian world-was steeped in error,and “+ 

. -only one man-in the possession, of’ truth; and that man ‘too contra- 

. dicting himself!!! Why this is absurdity without:a parallel; and 

yet the ‘few plain Christians’ have had the folly and impudence to, 
publish it in these days of approaching reason, ‘that their motive in 


a “. circulating the Book of Martyrs, is to “diffuse among their fellow- 
_ . believers, ‘a knowledge and love of the genuine principles of Chris-« ©, 
2. 0. °. fiitamatye Well,- reader, let us then see of what materials the 


Christianity of Jerome of Prague consisted, as stated in The Fanatic. 
-  Martyrology, from which we have before quoted, and the facts in 
which, we:are convinced, are-drawn from the best authorities. - 


©.» 4 The author,.after reciting what passed between ‘the. council and 

' %e Huss and Jerome, as given in our criticism of the life of the former, 

* - proceeds to say that both of these heretics agreed to.make a retrac- 
eS »  *tation-of. their errors, and requested that a form of abjuration might > « 


be sent to them to sign.. Upon ‘consultation it was decided that Huss © 

and. Jerome should make.a retractation and be banished™to certain ~~ . 

towns in the bounds of Sweden, and that the ould subscribe and 
“sign the abjuration of their errors in the Bohemian language, which _ » 

was afterwards to be sent and published throughout all the churches . 

of that realm, to inform their followers how they.had been deluded. 
The author then goes on,x— ae Se 


* 





_“John* Huss and Jerome of Prague, made. no ‘sctuple at the're- - + 
traction and banishment; but.the necessity of disavowing their doc- 
trine in the language of their own country, shocked them more than_. 
fire and fagot.. John Huss then ‘oflered several exceptions against 
the proceeding, but .all availed him not, (as we shall see when we > 
come to treat of him, on the 6th of July 1415, the day on which he 
awwas executed.) When that ringledder was despatched, the council , 
‘took into consideration the verbal process which the ‘archbishop. of 
-. Vienna had issued out against Jerome of Prague. As his affair was 
eommon with John Huss, so the fathers were resolved to put an end. 
bets to it, all the difficulties which could possibly attend it being removed, 
ra *» although the matter was prolonged and delayed till the year. follow= 
ing, by an egregious court. ° ‘ ; : 
_* The cardinal of Cambray, the chief commissioner appointed to 
examine Jerome of Prague, thought himself obliged to begin with a~ 
“serious exhortation; which he pressed so-close, that he thought he / 
had surmounted the obstinacy of the criminal. And indeed Jerome | 
of Prague did not only appear to have changed his sentiments, but ~ 
likewise to pay a blind deference to the judgment of the council; ‘and * 
that it was but to prescribe what was necessary, and- befitting his. 
$ conversion, to be convinced by experience that it was-sincete. The — 
Cardinal made his report to the council, and took it upon himself to 
ae, ‘draw up in good form an abjuration of theerrors of Wickliffe and 


on. : - . he 


* 
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~ John Hiss: As Soon as ‘this was prepared, A erome of Pragud was’, Gs 


:. ~sent for by the council; who-commanded him to.stand upon af high® © 
seat, from whence ‘he might easily be heard by the whole assembly. _ os 


He -began ‘his discourse by av exposition of what-had obliged him’. 
.’ to"appeay, before so_atigust ‘a body, and he went on speaking very * 
‘meanly of himself, and Sb At himself to those Jews, who.gave’ 
‘nought but trifles toward the -bi ’ 
others brought’ silver and Gold, and precious stones, » ‘Then he read, 
* thesabjuration, which*had been ‘drawn up, with. a, very. inielligible ¢ 
‘voice, and addedsthree things, which were important. "I'he first was, | 
; -thathe had been deceived by ‘the appearance ‘of. virtue, which.was » 
. » conspievous in thé person of Johi Huss. The*second; that he would 
* «live in a perfect and entire submiSsion’td the council... And th hird 
was, that in case he,should happen to maintain, ‘in any manner,‘any 


uilding’ the ‘Pabérnacley whereas - | - 


Moneok those articles which he abjured, he would renounce’ allprivi- . .,. 


; le es, arid’ Would*consent that they should proceed against him, by-all pe: 


y ye the ways eanonicat and civil, which had been appointed against.heresi« pri 





that" they would have given him his full liberty, and that they would” 
-have. permitted him to return to Bohethia, wltere he imagined, that « 
he should succeed to the whole atthority of ies Butthis ex-» / 





archs. He had fave gi by.a declaration so fornial and:so general, . ; 








‘ample had prévai th the council to proceed with more cireunispec- 
tion, inrégard to soner tHat remained, and not to release him till. . 
. ‘he had given Sufficient proofs’and “assurances of his conduct for the 
* -futuré. ‘Fhey suffered him,nevertheless, to see all manner of jpersons,, \ 
* and to entertain himself familiarly, aid without inspection, with all» 
whosoever sliould haye the curiosity towvisit; that is, they gave him an: 

- opportunity to ruin himself, without thinking of «it. ‘For instead,of. _ | 
* usihg discreetly, the indulgence granted him, wntil the dissolution 
of the council; he discovered himself. too soon, and ceased noy to. 

. boast 6f hjs having dissembled ‘with the council until such.time only: | * 
them the death of their .prophet, and ‘to demand'réparation, for it? me 

+ That ses which i fata dy, Be a like proceeding fom Poland, 
the Hussités in that country, having givén the like, commission to.” | 
the archbishop of Gnesna, ‘and the archdeacon of Poshania, sug- - 
* gestéd so much presumption to Jerome’ of Prague, that,he believed: 
Fg. thight-salbty, speak his thoughts before his countrymten, without, 
- regarding whether or»no they were ne him. And: indeed: : 
so_ it was, that they, declared themselves against him, and accused . + 
im of a relapse into heresy. «0+. yf ah Le 
The council, provoked at the inconstaney of that Proteus, who, Y. 
_made no scruple; either of lying or perjury, prop liatthat he'could — 
. thereby accommodaté his sentiments, to. his fortune, ‘obliged him to 
oMow efore’ them the 27th day of April, 1516; and. witnesses, . 
* ‘against whom no exception could be,made, we that he had at- 
tempted. to instil into their minds the errors.of Wickliffe, since that 
> he. imself “had condemned them. A. trespass, so. sudden and so 
' sees ie opéned the’ scene’to all accusations of error, whether 









. old or new, Henry of Prague, prolocutor tothe coincil, objected to. 
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as the Hussites sent a delegate: to the council, to expostulate with we 
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* »-dhimy that hé had.endeavoured to pervert Gérmany, Hungary, Poland, | 
* and. Bohemia; that he had’fled out of prison at Vienna, contrary to. 
the promises he had made’ of_tarrying’ there, until he “had cleared 
' *.. ‘himself of*certain scandalous, propositions, which he was said to have 
‘taught, there... He added, that-in bis. experimental essays, the same. - 
. Jerome of Prague shad broke,out into detestable and impudent actions;. 
that he had writ ¥ery severe satires against the dukes. of Austria and _ 
* Bavaria, the clergy of Pragué and the holy See; that in the year 1412, , » 
tipon the feast of St.. Vences; the patron of his countty, he had stirred » 
up the Hussites, to penetrate,with their. mainybody inte.a monastery .. 
offanatic friars, where they had profaned the altars,.and trod under ; 
; foot the relics of the saints; that.he had caused a preacher to be impri-: lay 
»_ soned, only for having declaimed against Wickliffe; and that the said. » * 
clergy man had not been released, till he had suffered all the indignities. - 
«» , Which*barbarians usually inflict upon, their worst’ enemies; that he : 
" had -publiely struck a Franciscan with his fist; that he had been seen - 
in the habit of'a priest, though holy erders had-never been conferred -* 
.. upon him; that’ he had -maintained in the town of Heidelberg, the. 
“.* apital city of the pa atinate, that there was.a quaternity in the God= , 
‘ahead; sand. that he had* endeavoured to unite’ the Hussites, with the - 
_ ‘sehismatics in Poland.) *% 0 ‘+ : ‘ ey 
«+ Jerome of Prague defende 


hag els > ee «gist ete 
d himself from Fe of these crimes, © | 
byvassuring the .fathers that he had‘no share in them; and frdm they 
. other,-by ascribing them 1o.such causes, as were not,black enodgh * . _ 
tomtake away-his life. Butethere was a second charge against him,!". * - 
whith was, better. proved and more perplexing. _° This: began-with 4. ° 
supposal, that, if he should be sent back into Bohemia without suffi- . 
_cient proof of his conversion, he would cause much greater disorders . 
inthe church than had been at other times, foniented.by the Arians;,- *)» 
for that his doctrine concerning the-flesh: and. lood of Chiist, would, ; 
ibe sooner’ and more universally embraced than that of the nature of . 
* the work, which was purely spiritual, and had no manner of relation »» 

. 10.. the’ sensés., ,"That in all the parishes where the said Jeronie had 
“preached up “his errors, he had met with so much success, that-the 
number of his disciples was greate# than that, of the remaining Catho- - 
dies; that’ he had in a tumultuary manner driven away the pastors, ° 
and introduced into their care such of the clergy as*he,had already ~ . 
pérverted, and. had commanded: thém to’ take upon “Whiinvelvonalig:> Z 

whole pastoral eare, without another.commission than what they. 

» had received fYom-him; thatehe made a: journey into England, upon, 
no other desigh, than tortranscribe’a correct copy of. the worksof . ‘ 
‘Wickliffe; and that he ;had persuaded; they youth'to read them, by ~ 
telling them, that there they would find true and solid divinity; but” 
that in other books. they would find little else than deceit; that after 
the execution of Huss, he had revered. him as a’saint, and had caused © 


. him to be painted witha cirele of bays around his. head, and inthe *. 
same posture,as the Catholic church représents the ‘saints which had: : 
, °. died'in the fiery pile; that he had caused a priest, named Fabri, to be * *, 
seourged in an outrageous, manner, insomueh thatyhe died under'the. .- 
lash; that he had freed, himself ‘from a.Francisean priest, whohad, .“ 
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pressed" him , too lose in the heat of dispute, by érdetine his digci-. -. 
-qples to cast him ipte the river Molde; whieh by extn as did: ~*~ * 
that he ‘had taught Sesh éticharigt wa8 no more than a Sign, that see 
the doctritie of Wickli was the only and true Gospel; thathehdd prot * 
«mised anreternal rewafdto those who should die-in defence oft; that’s,” 
he had translated in'rhyme the words’6f consecration, and’ the prim 
pal articles of hig creed, to draw away disciples @fter him; that he’. » 
~ had: aifempted to overthrow the goveryment of the church, in per. + ° 
suading the laity, that they might consecraté the body and blood of." 
'*. Sesus Christ; that He’ had tatfglit them: to despise ecclesiastical cen- ' 
. *sures;/that he had ‘endeavoured to renderindiilgences. ridiculous; that 
_” he had not contented ‘himsélf in saying, thatthe ministry. of the-word 
ws, of God Was ‘inseparably atmexed ‘to “baptism, and by .conseqtence* .* 
_- common: to. all. Christians (ih the acts of the 20th session) but had Nae 
also*himself preached, though a, mere layman, and. had given’a com- - ° . 
_, Mission “to, préach to the most ‘adverttirous of his sect; that"fie had =» \*: 
defended with an invincible ‘obstinacy all the heresies contained in di 3 * 
“the forty-five ‘atticles of Wickliffe; that he caused to».be tied’ to, , 
“the breasts ‘of ‘lewd women;,and to be burnt.publicly.in the'markét ° +” ¥ 
place of New iti of i eet by the holy seep lial Se’ Sore 
rs, 


> 


5 * ‘ 


“had’-renewed the heresy of the Iconoclasts; ‘and that’ within t 
“years before, being in,a church*belonging to thé Franciscans, he ‘had 
' auséd a erucifix to be covered Over with\ordure, under pretence that 
ee s idolatry to suffer imiages to be*there; and thatthe Hussites’ \. , 
» had" been principally animated ‘by Such ‘like: discourses “to profane 
. “the churehes, and to fe ‘their hands in the blood of their country- ° . _ 
‘nen, who had opposed.them + 48 “eS tl yk ee 
. _ The prolocutor of the council explained himself nvoré largely fm e 
‘the addition of informations, which began with important. Advice'to 5 
the’ fathers, not to suffer themselves te be imposed upon by the elo- ~~ | 
“quence and vain promises of the’ criminal, who’ had already. so oft a ge 
~ *’abuséd the indulgence and eredulity of ‘his judges, lest that’ fter he ae 
had escaped out of prison, he shopld become a greater and mote ~ 
- pernicious, enemy. to religion, than he had béen before; for that when” 
\ aD was & student at Paris, having been. accused of ‘believing’ and 
_ “Smaintaining inthis discotirses, hat Goa could not annihilate any of his» 
creatures, the members of that univérsity pressed “him*to make ‘a 
“public recantation thereof; which having. promisedsto do, the hight -. 
-Before the day appointed for this reeantations he betook himself to 
flight, and. not daring to continue in France, he took his journey to 
‘thé town of Heidelberg, where he presently made himself known by 
certain thesis. filled’ with new’ doctrihes, almost Wwholl¥ ‘heretical, 
which he had We esenzance to present to ‘the syndie of that univer- 
_ sity; but that doctor,,who had exactly performed the duties of ‘his, 
office, having. communicated. them to. the’, her doetors and. taken 
: “measures with them how to arrest Jerome of Pragtte, tie Was in- 
. “formed thereof, and by a sudden retreat prevented the imptisonment - 
“they had prepared for him. He whos fos the third place of his-esi- 
eA énce, the-university of Cracow, wher thie professors wére not more 
***favourable to him, since “that: they had issued out a warrant against 
; is a4 ‘ a 8 3 ay . . 
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him, which compelléd him to change thé air, and.go to Vienna, where 
the officers ofthe archbishop.seized upon his person, though, he_ 

-so0n let them’ see by experience, how-skilful and faithful he was in 

- fopening the ‘prison doors.’ . Besides’ the plentiful ent ainments*he 
© required ‘in prison,,and the pleasure he took in eating and drinking, 
.” «more than was necessary and decent}‘marked, well that his repentance 
“was not sincere; from whence the _ prolocutor concluded, that’ he 
ought to be réduced:to bread and water, and if he did not retract in * 
»* another manner, be ‘put tothe torture... 6 90 ‘Gh SR 
's* The council showed no regard to his conclusions, either because 
they-looked upon them p ie seyerey or that they thought.indul- 
gence was to be, used, they only ordained, that Jerome .of»Prague 
~ ‘should appear before a great assembly on the last day of April, 1416, |. - 
. - (to be ‘there. convicted. Accordingly ‘he was brought before them, 
and the witnesses, having face to face persisted in their acctsation; 
-the patriarch of Constantinoplé pressed him sincerely to clear-him- 
‘gétf of hefesy.. 0“ 3. te Nae Le Fete, ryt 
_ ©.“ It is impossible to know whether a conjuncture, of such impor 
* «tance, the criminal, being ashamed: again to retract his’ opinions, or. 
his fear of being condemned;.even though he should make a ‘ae 
SavoWwal'thereof, cast’ him into despair,-and threw him into obduracy* 

_ sand, impenitence;, but sure it is, that he made a public’ profession 
«of the ‘articles: of Wickliffe; instead of condemning them; that she 
satirically reproached. the cardinals with their luxury and effeminacy; 
that he aceused the bishops and doctors of Germany, with arroganee;. - 
that he endeayoured to revive the natural antipathy which svas be- 


. 


aes 


» » twixt them and. those of Bohemia, to the end that he might set them. 


_at variance one against another; that he boasted of being the-princi- 


pal instrument oft the .revolutioa. which happened in the aprernily MD 


of. Prague; that the dread of the flames had beforé prevailed. with 
him: to retfact, and; that now he was overjoyed to. expiate oe 
» same punishment the fault-he had fallen into In fine, le spoke ‘as. 
one transported with rage and passion,-except that he declared to 
. persevere.in the common faith as to the eucharist: ' ~ ne 7@ 
_.“ The next thing therefore was to deliver him Over tothe secular , 

. power; yet the council deferred that'till the opening.of the twenty- 

_ fifth.sessign, upon the 30th of May, at which time t bishop of: 
Lody made a long reprimand, to the criminal, for that he had resolved 
more -obstinately-than ever’ to maintain the errors of, Wickliffe and 
Huss, those only excepted which respected the hdly sacrament, and , 
indulgences; for which reasons he was condemned and delivered over 

_ to the pinishment of the magistrate, who conducted him to the pile, 


“, “where he expired repeating the ‘apostles’ creed, with a very intelli- | ° 


_ gible voice, 'lhere are some authors who relate, that he prophesied 
* that’ out of. his ashes would arise, an hundred years after~his death, 
a-man.who-should revive his doctrine, and who should»not- be SO, . 
imprudent as to'throw himself into the hands of his-enemies. ‘This 
Ahe ‘same authors-have interpreted of Luther,.from ‘the number’ of: 
’ ayoars and conformity. of his-sentiments. But as the accounts of his <s 
mls which are given us both by the council and the gentlemen of 2 


* 


” 
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“Bohemia, who ‘were his:friends, ‘are wholly’ silent‘in this matter, we - 
_cahnot'butdook upofi it'as falsehood and fable.” 4 64) 8 
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» °From this accountywhich carries with it the»mark of verity, and . 


“is founded on the authority of the best writers of that age, it is ¢lear. . 


_-* that Jerome of Prague was a restless and daring aspirant, impelléd 
~ “by human ambition and earelesS of truth. “ A’ despot when in possés- * 
* sion of power,’ he paid no regard to justice or'the sufferings of others; 

» and when in eustody, he’ made no seruple to lie and forswear hith- 


r 


self to Obtain “his liberty. » As he hiniself. and‘his followers had’ set 
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‘the example Of persecuting the Catholic” clergy, by ‘driving: them | 


~* froth’ their-churehes and scourging them, it’ was not to-be supposed 
“. that He’ was to come ‘off scot free when the civil: magistrates, who 
. were Catholics, got hold of his Person. We Are‘not going to justify. 
© the execution of Jerome of Prague; all we shall ‘say on his’ execution 


. "YS, that the civil authorities considered him a dangerous "character, a 


’«vielater of the’ publi¢ ‘peace, a preacher of ‘sedition, and a fomenter , 
of tumults, and.therefore they had as much right to‘put the laws in 


“force on Jerome, as the’ English ministry have to maké it death to - 


~ “pass forged notes, and execute individuals, who trespass against the 
‘law. , Tn Gonclusion, we beg; the reader to compare the two accounts, 
:« we have given of Jerore’s life and character; to weigh well» the | 


. charges made and proved against him by. the council, and then Says, 


“whether this unprincipled man ‘is desérving of the title of amiurtyr 


-» for religion, which Fox has given*him,when his whole conduct was 
. ae disgrace and‘scandal -to that sacred name. In Fox’s account, 


- Jerome is represented to. have, been nearly starved to death, but the 


counter statements ‘represent him to have: been a glutton, and for 
» othig ‘intemperance he was put on bread and water, which is the prison 
 « diet of ‘this’ Protestant land, we believe. It is also stated by Fox,” 
. that Jerome, in. his defence, spoke ‘in sucht an exalted strain, and 
‘continued in such a torrent of. elocution; that the most! obdurate 
’ “heart was melted.’» Mr. Earbery however says, that ‘he spoke as 
“one transported with-rage and passion;’ a feéling very unfit for 
» ‘a godly martyr.’. With. these remarks we leave the character uf 
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. these two notorious yiolaters of the public peace tothe judgment, of . 


the reader, and proceéd to-another era ef imputed persecution.” 
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‘ “| ‘GENERAL, PERSECUTIONS IN GERMANY =, 
‘Tuts is the title selected for the fourth section of this book, and. 
* the ‘period’ isa. most interesting one... ‘Fox ushers in his pretended 
* . persecutions with the following prefatory'remarks:—* Martin Luther, 
+. “by unmasking Popery, and by the vigour with which. he prosecuted 
; ./ his’ déctrines, caused’ the papal throne to shake, to its foundation, 
* Sorterrified ‘was the pope at his rapid suecess, that hé determined, 
‘in order,to»stop his career, toengage the, = eror, Charles V. in: 
- | his, schenie’of. utterly extinpating all who had embraced ‘the refor- 
. : : TS. , ye , 
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-'*mation. ‘To accomplish which; he gave the ‘emperor 200,000 
‘ crowns; ‘promised to maintain ‘12,000' foot, and 53000-horse, for: 
“six months, or during avcdmpaign; allowed’ the emperor to re- 
‘ ceive one half of the revenues, of the clergy. in Germany during the 
*Awak; eand permitted him» to pledge the. abbey-lands for: 500,000 
» ‘crowns, to assist im»carrying onshostilities. . Thus prompted. and . . 
“ supported,*the emperor, witha heart eager, both from interest and =~ 
«prejudice, for the cause, undertook the extirpation of the Protes- ‘ 
« tants: and; fot this ‘purpose, raised a formidable army in»Germany, 
- “Spain, and Italy. The Protestant princes, *in the mean papayere 
/) , 4 not idle;.but.formed a powerful. confederacy, imorder to repel the * 
“impending.blow. A. great army, Was. raised,,.and the “command * 
‘ given.to the electorgof Saxony, andthe landgrave of Hesse. The 
By imperial | orces were commanded by theemperor in person, and all 
-‘.Europe waited in’ anxious suspense the -event of the war. At 
» > Slength the armies, met, and a desperate ‘engagement ensued, -in’ 
' ° «which the Protestants were defeated, and the elector of Saxony and 
‘landgrave ‘of Hesse both taken prisoners. © ‘This calamitous stroké 
“¢ was succeeded by a persecution, in which the most; horrible cruel- 
. ‘ties ’were inflicted on.the Protestants, and suffered by them with @ 
_ ‘fortitude which only religion can impart:’ The editors then pro-, 
, céed.t0- enumerate some supposed eruelties, said to haye been prac- 
‘tised by count Tilly, who is represented to be & sanguinary monster; 
~. because he happened to be a Catholic commander, while the*Protes- 
" tants are, gentle creatures, stated to have acted only on the defensive: 
. ~» There are, however, two ways in telling,’ tale, though there canbe * 
- ‘ Only»one that is right and trué.. The reader has seen that: told by ° . 
‘Fox; it will mow’be our duty to give a brief but correct, description’ . - 
of the transactions arising out of this reformation, so, called.", As toy © 
Luther’s unmasking Popery, by which term Catholicism is ealled by. 
, the sis plain Christians,’ it had never been-concealed or obscured, 
and therefore.could not “stand im’ neéd of: being unmasked. That . 
. Luther prosecutéd his doctrines with vigour, and that these doctrines 
_ threatened destruction to*religion and. morality, we readily admit, 
_ for. certainly Luther and his ass6ciates. were the cause of the most’ 
abe horrible outrages and most.bloody struggles that. stain the annals,6f R 
»*, Christian ‘states. The pope had no occasion to engage Charles. the 
‘fifth in a scheme of. utter ‘extirpation of the reformers, for Charles’ 
found himself under the necessity of assuming a warlike attitude, to 
prevent the Catholics and hitnself from being utterly extixpated; for 
we shall make’ it cléar that these innocent,reformers, (as. Fox would 
‘make them appear) meditated and were bent upon the éxtinction of 
. every thing that savoured of: Catholicism. 9% |. > Reh led 
"We have detailed'some’of ‘the’ outrages committed by-the Hugo- 
nots of France, under preténée of serving religion; the same conduct, * 
and ferocious disposition marked the "progress of thé reformation so 
' ~ Viealled, every where, We refer the reader. to page 305 of this Review, ° 
‘for a specimen.of some of the doctrines taught, by Luther and Galvin, A 
* which doétrines' could mot fail to be productive of the evils which -* 
ensued. By an attention’ to dates,, iv’ will bé found that the Protes- \ ° 
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tants | d. entered into confederacies against Charles before ‘that ef" : 
monarch had. recourse to atms against them...» It must also be men- " «. 
tioned that,the;empire was threatenéd at this. time with*irruptions.. na 
from -the Turks, so that,‘in fact,.Charles. had other, occupation ee : 
his ‘arms than contending 4gainst, his own rebellious subjects. ‘We > ° 
must here also observe; that the name firstassumed by the reformers” *! 
of these days was that of Evangelists or Gospellerss till the years, * * 
1529, when they tdok,the name'of. Protestants. Luther threw off @° . 
. his monastic habit in 524, afterh ving’created a,tumult in Germany, . gS 
which: made iS hocessipy for hiha's fleetd a place of safety. Incon-. . 
sequence he retreated toa castle belonging to the dikeof Saxony, who? 
became his, protector. His next step was to marry a’nun,:who, likes, =. 
himself, was*bound by-solemn-vows.to jead alife of thaaiing andwirtue., -°* * 
This step put Luther’s friends into'some confusion,:but he knew tod 7 
well what the*tnfluence of love! and pleasure would have upon-the, , 
*sbuman frame, when-not guarded by the. evangelical virtues of’self-de-" 
nial, prayer, fasting, temperance; continence’and sobriety, and hé soon a 
rained an as¢endency over the corrupt, and, vicious part of mankind.” - 
“To igain ‘the’ civil power on his,side, he proposed to the princes of 
‘the empire to“take into their possession the rich abbeys, bishoprics, .* 
~ and church lands. The proposition, Was no sooner made than (it _ 
_ Was: acceded. to” by, several of the’ chief magistrates and princes ‘of * 
Germany. , Dr. Heylin, a Protestant -divite, in his Cosmography, p: ~. 
_ 106, edit. London, 1612, says,’that Frederie-I, having. deposed his _ 
ie) nephew Christiern ‘II, seized,,on the throne of Denmark, and intro- | ‘ 
“duced t Lutheran doetrines into that kingdom.. sppsicironge be, 2 rs 
effected by remoying all the old bishops, not one of whom could he ~ © : 
persuade to the introduction of, anew. faith, and substituting ‘others . 
.. in their places, shorn of a.great.part of their revenues, and deprived’ + - 
fa great part of their power. In, the year following Gustavus. ° , 
_ Ericus expelled Christiernrfrom. the: throne of Sweden, and began, 
’ bis, reign over that, kingdom by the intfoduction of Lutheranism, ‘to _ 
“which he was chiefly moved,‘ by a désire to appropriate to himself. 
“the goods of the church. And ‘this appears to have had-'some, , ; 
‘strong influence on im init, that he sul ey nono we = 


* * 


‘ he pleased, and made a law that bishops should er oy no.more than, 
‘the king thought fit? Cosmog. p. 120. In the kingdom of Poland . 
‘similar scenes. were carried on, with this difference only, that inthe», 
. two former’ kingdoms the. spoliation’s were committed by the magis-_ = « 
trates, but here, the change and outrages originated with a fanatic: 
rabble: ‘Dantzick,’ writes Heylin, “was the first town in the king-. 
‘dom of Poland, which gave entrance to the doctrines of Luther,.. 
.* anno 1525, but in so, tumultuous a2 manner, that they that favoured | 
‘his opinions, deposed the old. common-council ‘men, and ‘created 
‘new ones of their own, profarted the ‘churches, robbed them of 
« their’ ornaments, and shamefully abused thé «priests and ‘religious. 
€ persons, abolished ‘the mass, and altered all things at their heady > 
Has the “coming of: the’ king théy grew somewhat quieter, leav-» 
Singohb convent of black friats, and two of nuns, who ‘still enjoy, 
ll ete oftheir rlion’— dba potas SS 
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. © *Otherstowns, were ‘soon initiated*in this work of desolation and’ 


* ipsubordination, 'Thessame historian says, «That iw the year. 1528, 


‘religion being altered, in’a tumult of the people, in the-canton of 


».. © Bern,’near adjoining to” Geneva, Vi t'and Farellus, two Zoinglian 


‘on theif ownr liberty as a free commonwealth. An 
»‘was dofe by: Viret and-Farellus, before Caine éoming to that . 


‘ preachers, did ‘endeavour it in’ Geneva also.- But,‘finding that the.. 
‘bishop “and clergy did ‘not Jike’ their doings, they screwed’ them- 


** selves: into the people, and, by their‘aid.in a popular tumult, edm-, 
‘* «yelled the “bis! 


nd his .clergy to’ abandon. the town.» Nor did’ 
‘they only in that tumultvalter the doctrine and orders of the chur 


‘before established, but charged the government of the -state alsoy: 


“disclaiming all allegiance both to duke and bishop, and standing 
Miaduak all this ° 


‘city, which was not till 1586; "yet being come, no” 


“‘warder than*he to"approve' the action.’—Jbid..p, 136. *— 


fo” man was for- — 


‘+ _ Speaking of the means adopted by-Calvinsan& his disciples to pro-** J 


. 


. 


- ‘the one. to raise themselve great fortunes: out of bishops’ lands 
»‘ the other to keep those tithes themselves, to which by the law the 


pagate théir errors and’ discipline, Dr. Heylin tells us, «¢ That rather 
‘than ‘their discipline should not be admitted, and the épiscopal-go- >. 


; ‘wernment. deStroyéd in all*the. churches of Christ, they wefe, re- 
«solved to depose’ kings, ruin. kingdoms, and .to subvert the funda- '- 
é mental constitutions of all civil states» And. hereunto their own’ 
‘ambition gave them,spur enough, affecting the supremacy in-theit 
F they themselves might lord it over God’s in-. © 
‘heritance, tinder the pretence of getting Christ upoh his throne,— ; 


- 4 - . . 
‘several parishes; tha 


‘Upon which love-to the pre-eminence they did not-only. prate’ . , 


‘against the bishops ‘with. malicious words, &c.* but not’ therewith, 


‘content, neither would they themselves. receive thems nor perinit. .° 
' 9 them ‘that would, casting them out-of thé church with reproach 


ae - and i famy:—Which proud’ ambition in the ordinary parochial 
"©. “minister was cunningly fomented-by some great persons, and many *. 


‘lay-patrons in all, placés, who wnderhahd aimed ‘at a further énds 


“only -were to nominate some ‘deserving. person..- Such'-were the 


“helps by which this new devicé*of Calvin was.dispersed and pro- 


* pagated.’—Jbi oye dd 


- Thoagh Euther stood alone in: the’ beginning of his work ‘of defor- 


“mation, he was not long without -helpmates; but ‘as their master 
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* built his notions. on the false pride of the human heatt, §0 those wlio’ . 


‘became enamoured with his doctrines, soon-differed from their leader,- . 


and commenced for themselves. Among. these was’ oné Nicholas 
Stork, who, in 1524, conceived that infants eould not be justified by 


_ . baptism, and that rebaptism was necessary to salvation} From hime 


sprung the sect of Anabaptists. This Stork ‘pretended familiarity 


* with God by an angel promising him-a Kingdom if he would reform 
te church and destroy. thé princes that should injure him, {Carlos- 


fadius, Muncer, and others ‘adopted the, notions of Stork, and the 


“Anaba tists, became ‘a powerful sect, even» in ‘Wittemberg itself, 
where Luther had fixed his seat,” The grand apostle took the alarm, . 
» he thundered from the pulpit against, Mancer, Stork, and Carlostadius;” 
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but finding ‘he could not make them ‘come into his*viéws, he ‘eaused 
them to be banishedifrom Wirtemberg. :'Thus Lather becdme.arper- 
secutor of the reformers, as they. called themselves, |before’d Cat ‘02 


‘lie prince raised the sword against them:.° Thé events‘ofithis period _ 


are. so sstrikifigly awful’and intetesting, that we’ feel ‘ourselyes_im- 
: Palted %o -ehtet "somewhat fully into the. details,, in order’that the 
" reade: may, be the more able to forrh a correct co ' 


compelled to quit Wirtemberg, Carlostadius retired to Switzerland, 
. .where he ‘became ‘the founder’of .a:new sect,-called the Sacramen=- 
tarians; while Stork dnd Muncer’ dogmatised in Suabia, ‘Thuringia,’ 
dnd Franeoniay preaching alike against Luther and-thé-pope. » 
' * €$tork and ‘Muncery? Seve: the Rey. Mr. Bell; in his Wanderings , 
of the Human Tatellect,. &c, * now, conceived \the* design of forming 
_ f in-the heart of Germany anew and independent monarchy; while 
«Some ef their -brethren,, df «more. pacific ‘dispositions, thought ‘it 
* “eriminal-to stand upon their own defence even. ag the ‘most 
- “wanton -and unprovoked attacks’of' their enemies. “The people of 
‘Mulhausen respectedMuncer as a prophet; divinely commissioned’ 
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: ‘ ae the trans- 
actions,of those: day's; aiid the ‘spirit Which influenced tiem.» Being ‘ 


‘to free them from-oppression. They expelled their, magistrates,'de-.- 


“ claréd-all property. to be. commoh* stock, and proclaimed Mancer 
fjadge ‘Israely. This new Samuel wrote to’ the sovereigns, and 
varieus ‘states of Europe; to notify to them’ that the time was now 
_fcome when a’ final’ period should” be put to the oppression of ‘the 
‘people andthe tyranny of ‘kings; and that God-had commanded him’ 
‘to exterminate the whole race of * tyrants, and to establish over’ the ; 
. «people men of virtue and teal’merit. ‘The flame of sedition quiekly 
, “spread over the greatest part of Germany; ‘and. Muncer soon found : 
’ *himiselfiat the‘head. of a formidable arymy; whole districts suddenly 
‘rising, iw tebellion/and flying to his standard. “The ‘disorders gom- 
“mitted by*this teligidus banditti, alarmed’ the princes of, the neigh- 
_  bouting states, and forced thenf'to take'the field. ' At their head wag 
“the landgrave of Hesse, whorfell upon Muncer before he could .be 
‘joined ‘by the several bodies of insurgefits on po ae to rein-* 
‘force hinv. ' Muncer was _discomfited; a than seven thou-* 
‘sand Anabaptists perished’on this occasior . e 
“* was? himself taken,!and a short ume after e: ad. (See Catrou,” 
. “Hist. des ‘Anab. Sleidam, J: 10,.Seckendorf ¢ j mepu Histi ése:) 
“7he defeat and death “of ‘Muncer did not exPngstial nabaptism in, 
* Gérmany: the party, "indeed, was no longer formidable} although it” 
“séemed ‘even’ to Haines in numbers. Its sectaries, odious? alike 
“to Catholics, to Protestants, and Sacramentatians,.were persecuted _ 
“and defamed through the Germam territories..” In Switzerland, the’ 
» “Tow Countries, and in Holland, they vere, treated with still greater 
‘ rigour; numbers were put to death, and the'prisons were crowded 
awith these poor. déluded’ péople. * Their erithusiasm, However} 
*could-not be subdued by terror; and pty AY or ba to increase. 
_ *From@time? to time, “there appeared among them impostors’ who 
promised ShowyHtore happy times® » Matthewson,. a baker at Haar- 
ee lem, sent ten aposiles.into Friesland, to Matister dnd other plaves.., 
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‘At Munster :there were already. some “Anabaptist prosélytes,, who" 
‘ receivede the new apostles as. emissariés from heaven. ‘They all 

« assembled together ima body at night; and. Matthe wson’s vice-deputy. 
‘ conferred-upon themt the apostolic spirit which they. were eagerly,” 


ee ‘ 
JN 0: -e 


‘ wailing. to. receive, They appeared not much+in public, till theiry » 


“numbers were greatly augmented; when they suddenly‘ran np and : 







wrath of »God may not fall upon you. ;The 
spirit of fanaticism was quickly diffused; and when the magistrates, 
set forth ordinance against.them, the Anabaptists flew to arms, 
nd seized. upon the market place! the igphicleeeesoalsd helene” 

er 


‘ 


6 


“in another quarter of the city:; Thus they guarded each 
,* during three ‘days; 4ill they:at length agreed to laydown their arms, 


C and that both parties*should ‘mutually tolerate eaclt other, notwith- 


o6 stahding their difference of sentiments in’ matters of religion. © $5 


_ “Meanwhile the’ Anabaptists dispatched secret. messages to differ~ 


‘down the; at rah Repent ye; and dowpenance. and.be ef 


“ent parts, ming by letter their adherents, that a prophet in- °. 


‘ spired. by the Holy Spirit was come to-Munster; that he predicted . 


“marvellous-events, and instructed men in the true method o saving 


~ “their -souls, An, consequence of this -intelligence, a prodigious. 


. ‘‘sallyimg out upon the assailants, was himself numbered among thes » 


‘number of Anabaptists repaired-to Munster; upon which several of . 
‘the party tan up: and down the streets, crying out with all their 


‘might: Retire all ye wicked from this place, if you.wish to esca é 
“entire destruction: -all those who, refuse to be re-baptised” will € 
*- knocked on the head. The clergy and the natives then-abandoned ~ 


‘the town; ands the Anabaptists ‘pillaged the clrurches and forsaken 
“houses; and committed, to: the flames all books indiscriminately, éx- 
‘cept the bible. Soon after the town was besieged; and Matthewson; 


‘*slain. His death was a thunderbolt to. the party; till JohnBecold* 


‘ revived their drooping spirits by running naked through:the streets, ° 


“and erying,out: the king of Sion is-at hand, | After*this extraordi- 


‘nary frolie; he retired to*his lodgings, and dressed himself-as“Ordi-. _ . 


“nary; but, stirred not outf doors.* The next’ morning: the people 
“attended.in crowds to Jearn-the cause of so mysterious a_procee 

o 2 i a* a . b - e~ c ek ng : 
‘img., John Bees nswered not a word; but signified:in writing, ° 


* that, God ‘had enjoined him ‘silence for-three days. ‘Fhe term of his. 


‘mutism, was expected with impatience; and then with a prophetio 
“tone he declared tg thespeople, that God: had conrmanded-him to 
‘establish twelve judges *over Israel. He named them, hough 


“duced in the government of Munster whatever alterations he thought. 


“fit: When the impostor deemed himself ‘sufficiently secure.of the / . 


good opinion of the multitudes .a.certain.géldsmith presented him- 


‘self before the judges, and said to, them? «* Hear what the Lord 
‘God ‘eternal saith. As heretofore.I established Saul king. of Israel, 


/ “and after him David, although he was but a simple shepherd;. so I, 
‘this, day*establish my prophet ‘Beeold, -king in Sien.’”” Another. 


“prophet stepped forth and presented -him with a sword, say-~ 


“uae ss God establish thee king, not. of; Sion’ only, but of all the » 
‘ earth,”? sthe -credulous people, in transports, of joy, proclaimed « 
_ oe - — * . te Sle ar via Eo ee 
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“thé new King ‘of Sion, and ‘caused’ a crown of ‘gol’to bé ware for a 


“athe occasion, and money ip o bé coined in-h an hamé, » 
Without loss of time, Becold despatched ' twenty-six apostles to, 
*¢ théir _vatious: destinations, with commission every where to "pro- Fe a, 
“pafate his empiréss Confusion and disorder marked the progress . ~ 
“© of these new missiOnaties, particularly ii in: Holla d, where Jo meof - 
: * Leyden pretended that God had made him ent of Amsterdam, 

_ Sand of sev. ral other cities. “Here ‘the Anabaptists, after exciting , 

7 f . . 
“much tum tand sedition, were many of them punished wi eath. : 

- ©The kiig of Sion learnt: with extreme concern the. deplora of tg ee 

? ated of. his apostles. All was “now’ desponc lency in unsters 

_s the. town was taken, and fing Bevold himself was put to anigno- « a * 

‘ pions. and, eruel death. This terminated the tei n of Anabap- kegs 
* tism at Munster, in the year 1536,”. So far Mr. Bell. ets os 

‘Fhe Fanatic; Martyrology is more explicit ‘on the’ Tema of 

this king “of Sion, and as we are thréatened; ‘not, . altogether with as: 

violent outrages, » but ¥ with equally’as fanatical yrophets and preachers... , 

we feel it our ‘duty to show, the extremes to"which the himan ‘mind ‘ 

will Bo, - when unrest rained ” ‘by, divine attthority, and acting’ upon wut 

that unstable guide, called REASON. Within these few days, a shoe- : 

maker, naméd Hale, after’ realizing an independent property by his 

‘trade’ inthe Strand, tock it into his head to be inspired with -serip- 

tdral wisdom, ‘and discovered ‘that: warswas against the sacred, text, 

and therefore every s soldier wha fought in defence of his country 

* would “be ‘dam ned. “Not willing to confine this: opinion to. himself, - . 

: he caused, ieesjostion to be printed i in the form of a pamphlet, walid ~ 
‘set about converting the. ‘soldiers in the barracks»to his way p of think- 
ing, . Had he succeeded, we should’ have had very little security for : 

: _our-property or,our lives; the civil anthorities,. however, held him + 10 ti il 
“hail for his good behaviour,. which. he, fired with enthusiasm, refusing 

‘to give, t the’ result has been a:commitment | to prison. ‘to take his ‘riak” 
for the offences » Had this business happened i in @ Catholic country, 
instead of Protestant England, here -is no. doubt but the “few plain * 

o.* Christians’ would have made the treatment of Mr. Hale a subject «tee 
‘of religious persecution. At the time: we ar writing (Oct..8, 
,1824) the papers are’ filled with a detail.of fanaticism Scarcely sur- = 
passed jn. the frensied days of the ‘ipefeodad Reformation of the six- + 7 
teenth century, ‘on which we are trea ing. ' A set of-self-interpreting 
bible- -readers, after following an, old woman, ‘the late Johanna South:, 

‘cot, as a prophetess, have taken it into théir heads, toy Adopt the 
ceremonial of the’ old law, circumcision, andy in some instances, of 

- Tong beards, to- appear . like the patriarchs of old. ‘In; performing 
the rite of circumcision on'a‘child of 14 days old, however, fi from the 
aunskilfulhess“ “of the. high priest, death. ensued; ‘the priest, has* been | 

_ found, guilty. of manslaughter,” and committed” to Taaneaster * ‘gaol. 

‘Being .in ng oe country, we. do not hear of.any ‘outery. against 
: roceeding, but we “have not a ay oy the affair taken place’ 
rst in Spain, ; ert, the seircumeiser been e inquisition ‘that the’ 
‘ few plain Christians’ would have . ot i a confessor ¢ oft the Set 

. in their next ction of his ao re é 


. s - 

380 - “REVIEWOF Fox's = - + 
‘From the. statement given by Fox, the reader‘is induced to believe _ 

. that every thing was "perfectly quiét’and regular on the part of the “+ 
Feformers,’until ‘Charles declared war against them.. We wish the 
reader not only to examine dates, but to be made acquainted: with’ 


‘some of the diabolical’ doctrines propagated by,,these. pretended re- 
forniers of es dear and beloved friends of the .‘few.plain- 





S., .“ Christians,’ who have dnited to diffuse among their fellow-believ- , 
oe - ers. a knowledge and love of the genuine principles of Christianity.’ 

ll, then, reader, among other notions imbibed by these seripture-» | 
% mh ad it was held by them, that all those who were not ré-baptized 
_must be immediately slain!” A very ‘moderate mode of propagating 
the truth, and by no means: partaking of -the.spirit of persecution. 
They. also believed alle books but the bible useless, and accordit 4, 
they burned: all, they could meet with;.to show their “great: love’ for” 









* "+ °° learning ‘and, the sciences.” The’ Fanatie Martyrology tells us that. 
: John of Ley declared, ‘that a man should not be tied to one wife, 


“but migh Ty. as‘many as he pleased. Some *scrupling .to ap- 
* prove of: this, doctrine, he summoned them to appear before the © 
‘ twelve governors, where he swore upon the evangelists, that this - 
.* doctrine had been, revedled"'to him from ‘Heaven, and ‘to testify the 
evidence. of. the spirit, he commanded some of. the opposers to be. 
‘beheaded. Immediately his preachers»confitmed this doctrine; but. * 
wi *thé greatest confirmation was the prophet’s practice, who presently 
6 married three ‘wives, and never gave over ‘till he had made them 
‘up fifteen. ‘Many followed -his example, ‘and-it was looked upon, 
“ag honourable to have many wives; nay, so eager were those holy 
/* brothers, that as soon as. the révelation was made public, they all 
‘ran after the handsomest women, l¥ing with them beforehand, with- 
‘out any matrimonial contract,.for fear of -being disappointed.’ \« 
OF the horrid freaks. carried ‘on by this mock king, and submitted. 
. to:by the infatuated yictims of delusion, the réader may form some 
idea. from the last mentioned. work:—‘This upstart king, being’ 


<4 ' “originally a ‘tailors soon converted: the rich copes and vestments 
‘iil ' ‘he had stolen from the churches, into robes to adorn his vile person, 
“and appeared glittering in gdld and silver; and even his horses’ had * 

‘~, © all their furniture suitable, their saddles, housings; &e. being em- 


‘broidered. The tailor king «rede «abroad daily, in much state, . 
‘attended ‘by'his officers. ‘Next before him went two young men, 
“the one. carrying’ a bible -and the other a sword. _ About his neck 
is “he wore a great chain, in the nature of the collar of ‘some order 
s ‘ of knighthood, with this* motto, rea justiti# hujus’ mundi, the 

“king of righteousness ‘of this world. He’ was followed by 50 
_{ persons well clad. ‘Thrice a week he. gave public audience, and 
“sat in judgment on an high throne.—Under him sat.Knipperdoling, 

'« his. governor of the city, and ‘somewhat lower, his four great coun- 
“sellors’of state. In this*court he decided all controversies,-which- 

' « “were principally about divorces; for by the new erected scheme of 
‘libertinism, every man that was weary of his wife, might put her 
“away, and take another. The’ tyrant. pretended king, to show his 
‘authority, ‘bein g-offended at’ one of his: wives, brought her forth 
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“Sinto the market-place, and struck off hey head,.catsing all his other. 
* Wives to’ dance about her, and give’ thanks to théir heavenly Father, 
7 fafter which, he began .to dance sess aoe commanded all the 
<# people to'do'the like. . , : fo, 
* © Another ‘time, Ww when ‘he was’ sitting , on the etsae in great mas " 
‘ jesty, his’ prophet Thuscoourer came to re and said , king John, 
‘the gospel was renewed by thee, thus said oe: God. "Go and « ! 





_f say t to the king of Ston, that ‘ie prepare my supper in the church+ * 
‘yard, of the great ‘church; ‘and that-he send fort 1 preachers of m)j 






‘wordsunto the four quarters of the’ world, to teach all nations 
meee of righteousness, and to bring’ nied by the att 
ths; unto my sheepfold.: 
* Recordingly. a (public® communion owas ‘celebrated, being 2 “full 
s ‘nsBal, a solemn’ feast for the number of persons, an plenty of meat;. 
; « shescommmnicants, as they éalleds them,, being» about 4000, and the 
* communion three courses of meat; between thé whi urses there. 
 @wasta, bloody inter-mess, for John: of’ ‘Leyden, di >the enters 
«tainment, aceused a man of “treason,.and cut off his, head, and re- : 
“storming with. his hands: _reeking with» the blood, "took i upon him to are t 
he iS eee the communion, assisted ‘by his queen, performing the ; 
"Soffice. i fate ected and whe like was done bys heoopsiph: officers 
* of state.” : 

The scenes hare ‘déseriged” ‘demonstratively prove. that .. the, refor- 
‘mation so called was ushered: in by very different means to these 
‘pursued py ste apostles of Christ and- their successors. The maxims — 
. laid down by the latter, nd-enforeed’ by example carried conviction 

~ to the. Jews and Gentiles, and softened the barbarian nations into; 
civilized Christians. The notions, ‘However, instilled. by the refor- © . ’ 
ae: of the sixteenth century. brutalized ‘their ' followers ting 
t 


‘ignorant’and cruel. The ‘fruit of » Catholicism was the ing — 
of: Hable edifices to the worship of. God, and publie instituti ns; for 
the ‘support of the indigent and Anfirm: the fruit of Protestantism . 
was the demolition of’ these sacred temples, and the confiseation of -* 
-the patrimony of the poor., But evenin the midst of these disorders, - ‘ 
‘the arm of force was not yaised until the om ght persuasion was -§ a, 


Ra. 


- shown to be unavailable. At the instigatio e pope, Leo X.° 7s 
and the princes of the empire, . the emperor Charles’ assembled - . v 
diet at Worms. in’ 1521, to-discuss and deliberate gn the ‘most’ refléc- : yy 

.. tual means to “put a stop to the disorders that troubled their states. * | 
Luther was summoned and, attended, bat eloquence and truth, were . 

; lost on this ambitious and immoral man. He would not-retract; an ~ 

‘ imperial’ edict ,was therefore passed, -condethning: his books, and, 

placing him under the ban of the, empire.—Luther thought fit, to. 

secure, his safety by. flight, and’ the’ emperor being’ called suddenly 
into Spain, the edict was not acted upon. ‘In 1524 ahother diet met: « 

~ at Nuremburg, and two" othets at Spire in 1526 and 1529, but to, no 
purpose. In the year 1530’ the ‘Lutheran doctors published'a pro- 

tan fession of faith"in twenty-one articles, ‘called the Confession of Augs- 
burg, and in the year following the’ famous league of Smalkald was 
eniered into by bet the peli diners oft the néw confession 
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bound thémselves to-support each other’ against the’ emperor, and 
-protested against-all compulsive measures he might'think fit to adopt 
to bring them’to a Sense of duty.* FromthisSmalkald protest, the 
reformers acquired the appellation of Protestants. Notwithstanding. 
this warlike disposition on the part of the Protestants, Charles did 
hot assume’a Similar attitude. He recommended plans of pacifica- 
tion, stichvas we ng of a general council,.and a‘committee of 


_ “divines on-each side to compose: a ‘formulary of faith that should be 


agreeable to all parties, - To. this mode ye pean, there- could be 
no objection;. provided ‘Truri was .the object of each; buts as the 


- Catholics could make no change in. the doctrines they had received ». 


’ from» God, and as the Lutherans were not disposed to give up thé 
‘indulgentsystem they had. adopted,:the recommendation was fruitless 
-and nugatory. 2 ae eee ete PNT 1 TS, «1 
.,As.we have before, shown, when error has been carried to an ex- 
tremes height, and the exertions of the provincial guardians of the 
faith have been ineffectual in suppressing it, recotrse. has usually 
been had. to, general couneils, for ‘preserving and pointing. out the 


- - 


Truth. ‘This conduct was pursued by the church against the Arians 
' in, 325;"the Macedonians in 381; the Nestoriansvin 430; ° the-Euty- 


-chians.in 451;, the Monothelites in 680; the Iconoclasts iny757;. t 
Photians in 869; the Manicheans and Albigensesin 1139;.the Wick: 
diffites, Hussites, dc. in. 14145: and. the Lutherans, in+ 1545. . The 
motive of these councils is not to encourage or sanction persecution, 
but 10. remove the current of. abuses, by adopting salutary measure 
.of reform; and to silence error by a-solemn declaration of the truths 
received from the apostles and handed down from the primitive ages 
to the period in which ‘these sacred synods’ or ecclesiastical parlia-. 


“ments were held. - Thus‘on the 13th-day of December, in the year : | 


' 1545, a-considerable number of prelates and divines assembled-from 


‘all parts of Christendom, in the cathedral of Trent, a free city of the 
Germanic empire, under the authority of a bull issued by popePaul 
‘UI. Besides Italian, French, and’ Spanish bishops, thére~were some 
from Portugal, Greece, Poland, Germany, Hungary, Illyrica, Mora- 
via, Croatia, Flanders, Ireland, «and one>from England. Thus. it 
may be very justly said, the Ogihralie church was fairly represented 
‘from all parts of the world, and the deputed fathers could testify’as 
to the belief held in their respective:countries. “Thewlrish bishops 


1597, Donat Mac-Congail, bishop of Raphoe, in Ulster, who died 
dn 1589; and Eugene O’Hart, a Dominican bishop of, Achonry, in 


Oonnaught, who’ died in 1603,-at the age of one hundred years, ° 


“The English prelate was Thomas Goldwell,’bishop of St: Asaph’s. 
Besides the prelates above, a hundred and fifty theologians, somé of 
the ablest of all Catholi¢. nations ‘attended, ‘and discussed ever - point 


in the conferences.—There were also. many superiors of religious - 


orders, anda great number of eminent canonists. Of such’ men wa$ 
this Jast general council composed; and.a more, learned body. could 
not be: assembled.to deliberate on subjects which regarded. the eter- 


“ were Thomas O’ Herlihy, ‘bishop of Ross, in Munster, who diéd 2 


hal happiness of mankind. The ‘order, in which the council was 


. 
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conducted we ‘shall, give: in the. Rev. Alban Butler’s own words; it 
shows the sincere desire entertained by those who composed the. 
synod: to come at the truth, and their readiness to Jisten’to every ob- 
jeetion that might be started. In_a word, free discussion was exer- 
cised by eyery one, and in-this council, as in all éthers canonically ! 
called, arguments and facts were opposed to sophistry and error. . © 

‘Matters were discussed,’ writes Mr. Butler, ‘in particular con- 
“gregations;and, lastly; defined in the sessions. After some'debates, ; oo 
‘it was agreed that points of faith and ‘matters of discipline should 
‘be jointly.considered, and the condemnation of errors, and the de- 
‘ecrees for the -réformation of manners carried on togethers there. 
* being» abuses in practice relative to most ‘points of doctrines. The- 
‘ doctrine of faith is first explained.in chapters; then the contrary 
‘errors ate anathematized, aud the“articles of faith defined. in canons, 
‘ This faith is in no point new, but the. same which the apostles de-. 
. *liyered, and. which the chureh in all ages believed and taught.. "s 

‘When F. Barhard Lami, the Oratorian, had advanced ‘that the’ 
‘chapters or exposition of doctrine in this council are not of equal 
*’ authority with the canons, Bossuet, in afew words, charitably con- 

_*vineed him of his mistake, which ‘the other readily corrected and ~ 
“Tecalled, as. archbishop Languet relates. . The decrees for the refor- ? 
‘ mation ‘of manners, and ecclesiastical discipline, particularly in the 
‘clergy, follow the chapters and eanons.of doctrine inthe sevéral  - 
sessions.» Points relating to the holy scriptures, original sin, free- 


: an justification, the sacraments in general, and those of baptism 


confirmation’ in particular, are examinéd in the seven first ses” 
_ sions held under Paul IIL. ~ On account of an epidemical distemper 
‘at Trent, he had consented that the prelates: might remove, the ~ 
‘ council to Bologna;-this was.decreed in the: eighth, session, and the ° 
‘ninth and tenth were held at Bologna, but no.business done; the 
“emperor and ‘some of the prelates being displeased at the transla- 
‘tion, so that the popesuspended the council on the fifteenth of 
‘Septémbe?, and died November the tenth, 1549. His legates @ * 
‘latere in the,council were-cardinal Del Monte, bishop of Palestrino; 
‘cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, and-cardinal ] nald Pole. The | 
» first of these was chosen pope, afier the death aul III. took. the y! 
‘. ‘name of Julius III. and re-assembled the counc of Trent, in 1551. : 
- * His legates there. were: cardinal:Marcellus Crescenti, legate a /atere, 
‘and Sebastian Pictini, arehbishop of: Manfredonia, and Aloysius 
‘ Lippomannus, bishop of Verona, The eleventh and. twelfth. ses- 
‘ sions were preparatory: in tlie thirteenth and fourteenth the eucharist,. - 
‘ penance,’ and’ extreme unetion were explaimed: in the. fifteenth the ra 
‘ Protestants were’invited under. a-safe. conduct; and in the sixteenth a; 
«the, council. was stspended.on account of the wars ‘in Germany. 
+ Julius III. died March the twenty-third,1555, and eardinal’ Mar- 
‘éellus Cervinus, an excellent, courageous, and pious’ man, was 
‘chosen pope, and took the name of Marcellus II. but died within 
‘ twelve days. “Cardinal'Carafla was chosen pope, May the twenty- 
‘ third, 1555, and-called Paul. IV, ‘The surrender of the empire by 
“Charles V. a war between France and Spain, and some difficulties 
* : t- F 7 4 « 
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‘ which» arose between the emperor,.Rerdinand and ‘Paul IV. pron. 
‘tracted the suspension of the council, and this pope: died the eigh- 


 *teénth of August, 1559. Pius IV, who succeeded, obtained the.con- 


‘currente of the emperor and Catholic kings to restore the council, 
‘and published a’bull for the indiction of the same, November the 
“twenty-fifth, 1560. At the head of five papal legates at Trent was 
‘the cardinal of Mantua, Herculis Conzaga, and after his death car-, 
“dinal Morone.: In the seventeenth session, held on the eighteenth 
“of. January, 1562, the council: was» opened. In the following, the 
‘ prohibition of books was treated of, and letters of safe-conduct sent 
‘to the Protestants. In the twenty-first, the question about commu-- 
‘nion in both kinds; in the twenty-second, the holy mass; .and, in 


‘+ the twenty-third and twenty-fourth, the latter sacraments were treate 


“of; in the.twenty-fifth and last, held on the fourteenth of December,. 
©1563, the doctrine of purgatory, images; invocation of saints, and 


_{ indulgences was handled, andthe council concluded with the usual 


‘¢acclamations. and subscriptions:, . After the fathers had subscribed, 
“different schedule.’ 5%) ‘4 0 .<> 9 7 this A aMph iie oe ¢ 
“How different is this line of conduct from thatepursued by the im= 
pugners of truth., We°here see the utmost pains taken by the pastors: 
of the church, to elicit the doctrines. taught by and received from the 
apostles of Christ.. Here was no precipitation used;. no shasty con- 
clusions; no"rejection of testimony unimpeachable; no reliance on. 
private opinion; no display of empty learning, but the most careft 

research was, made-into the constant practice of the primitive ¢ 
and of.the different nations ‘in the world on their first receivi o the 
light, of the Christian faith. Not so, however, the pretended re- 
formers of religion at this time, whose demeanour was a scandal to’ 
that. sacted- name; anda display of irreligious blasphemy and inso- 
lence; outraging common sense and decency. Luther is styled ‘by 


‘the ambassadors of Catholic: kings subscribed as witnesses i a. 


. Fox the unmaskef of Popery, and is ranked the father of the pre- 


tended reformation. Let us now'see the disposition which prepared 


him for this work, so much extolled by those who hate the Catholic ° 


religion for their own temporal interest. Inthe preface to. the first 
tome of his works, printed at, Wirtemberg in 1582, Luther says, “I 
‘was mighty desirous to understand Paul in his Epistle to the. Ro- 
‘imans:. but was hitherto deterred, not by any faint-heartedness, but’ 


‘by one single expression in. the first chapter, viz. therein isthe « 


‘ righteousness: of -God revealed. .For 1 hated «that word,, the 







- 


‘ rightequsness of God; because I had been taught to understand: -’ 


“it of that formal and active righteousness, by which God is righ- 
‘teous and punishes sinners, and the unrighteous. . Now knowing 
‘myself, though I lived a monk,of.an. irreproachable life, to be in 
‘the’ sight of God a sinner, and of a most unguiet conscience, . 


nor having. any hopes to appease .him. with my. own satisfaction, 


‘IL did not love, nay, I hated this’ tighteous’ God, who punishes 


‘sinners; and with heavy muttering, if not with silent blasphemy, 


+L was angry with God, and said, as if it were: not enough for “+ 


‘miserable sinners, who are lost to all eternity by original sin; to 
: “¢ ‘ e rN ; “ °  - 
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“suffer all manner of. calamity by thé law of the Deealogue, unless 
‘ God by the gospel adds sorrow to sorrow, and even bythe gospel 
‘ threatens us with his righteousness and angers Thus did I rage 
‘witha fretted and disordered, conscience.’» These; reader, are 
Luther’s own words, and must ha not have been a most extraordi-, 
nary instrument to wor esl com in the church of God, sup- 


‘ 


posing him to have. been actually. commissioned to pérform such a’ 


work? A man; by his. i confession, raging ‘with a fretted and. 
.€ disordered constience?—! angry with» God,’—murmuring against 


him—hating him-—and silently blaspheming his justice: Precious 
dispositions for a reformer of religion! Yet this is the man who is. 
held up by ‘the editors of Fox’s Book of Martyrs as an ‘object of, 


venération! But-let us seé what hé says.of the ancient, fathers: —’ 


‘To what purpose should*any man rely on the ‘ancient, fathers, 
-* whose authority was revered for so many ages? For were ‘not 
” they: too all.blind?’ And éyen neglected Paul’s clearest and most ob- 
‘ vious words?—Brag now of the authority of the ancients, and de- 
“pend on what they say: when, as you see, every man of them 
“neglected Paul; ‘the brightest and most intelligible doctor; and were 
- so deeply plunged into cafnal sense, as kept them in,a manner de- 
‘signedly at a distance from* this morning star, or rather from this 
‘sun.’—Lib. de Serv. Arb. tom. 2. fol. 480. 2. »* Hadv Austin in 
‘ plain terms asserted, that there is a power in the church to make 
‘Jaws, what is Austin?, Who shall oblige us to believe him?. If then 






“of God for so long a time, with the consent, or submission, or ap- 
‘ probation of all mankind—let them consider if there be, not good 
‘ reason, why God ‘would have no creature to be ecredited.’—Cont. 
Reg. Ang. tom. 2. fol, 345: 1. ‘Neither do I concern myself 
‘ what Ambrose, Austin, the Councils, or practice of ages say. Nor 
‘do I want king Harry to be my master’ in this point. I know their 
‘opinions so well; that I:have declared against them.’—{bid. fol. 
347.1." aac’ of A seh ete : 

- Enough we think has been said. to show that while Catholics*rely 
upon ‘the promises of Christ, and refer to the testimony of ‘all ages, 
Protestants: have no other grounds-for their faith. than the visionary 

_ productions of self-conceit, and oftentimes arrogance. ‘This’ bound- 


less license was the occdsion of: those.struggles and wars of desola- ° 


tion that fill the blood-stained pages of the annals of those times. The 
superiority of the Catholic mode of ascertaining truth over any other, 
cannot be better shown than by relating an anecdote to be found in 
Butler’s Saints’ Lives, on the authority of the archbishop of Braga, 
- im Portugal, one of the deputies of the council of Trent. .'T'wo of 
the prelates present at that synod, from their attachment to Lutheran- 
* ism, acted as. spies to condemn its decrees. By assisting, however, 


at the. conferences and deliberations, in which all points were'dis- ° 


_.cussed before the decisions, they were edified and confirmed in the 


Catholic. faith, by observing the extreme difference of the method 
- whichethe reformers pursued, who, in their deliberations about faith, 


consulted oily their own private-opinions, caprice, and fancy, as we 
- ‘Vou. L—49 . 


- 


eat an error, and such a sacrilege prevailed,against the word’ 
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‘have seen above in Luther, and that followed by the Catholics, who’ 
weighed every thing in the balance of the sanctuary, and by the 
most careful search into the undeviating and primitive tradition, and’ 
the faith of all nations, as we before observed, set the true doctrine 
of the church of Christ in a clear and perspicuous light. One of 


them afterwards distinguished himself b 


his advocacy of truth, and 


his successful efforts in refuting and converting the Calvinists and. 


other séctaries. It is the practice wit 


cism, to represent its professors as blind! 
and it is said, that when a Catholic begins t 





. the 
oe 


be a member of that church. ‘The ignorance and falsity of such an 
assertion rhust be manifest to all who-Have read the preceding obser- 
vations; because we have clearly proved that it is by inquiry, by 
searching into the records of past ages; and comparing them with, 
the generally received opinions of the present, that Catholics become 
more and more confirmed in the truth of their faith. When Catho- 
lies see, on inquiry, the reformers of the sixteenth century: béaring 


_ testimony to‘the evils produced by their 


own doctrines, and compare 


these evils with the good works resulting from a correct observance 
of the laws of God, and the precepts of the Catholic church, hew 
can they do otherwise, as men of common sense, than adhere “to 


that system which is the best? . Dare 


not inquire, truly! Oh, yes; 


they dare and do inquire, and in their researches they ‘find the 
apostles of the pretended reformation complaining in these terms:— 


‘Men,’ says Luther, ‘ are now more 


‘centious, than they were ever in the Papacy.’—Postil. 
Evung. Dom. 1. Adv. And Dom. 26. Post. Frinit. ‘ Heretof 


revengeful, covetous, an 









ore,’ 


says he, ‘ when we were. seduced. by the pope, every man did wil- 


‘lingly follow good works: and now.no 


man.neither sayeth or know- 


‘eth any thing, but how to get all to himself by exactions, pillage, * 


‘ theft, lying, usury,’ &e. 


‘Calvin, LZ. de Scandalis.. ‘ Of so many thousands, who renounc- 
‘ing Popery, seemed eagerly to embrace the gospel, how few have 
‘aménded ‘their lives? Nay, what else did the greater part pretend 
‘to, but by shaking off the yoke of ‘superstition, to give themselves 
‘more liberty to follow all kinds\of lasciviousness? «© —- 

Melancthon, on Matthew vi. says, “It is plain, that in these coun- 
"* tries, (he speaks of ‘those countries which ‘first embraced Luther’s 
‘reformation) men’s whole concern almost is about banquetting, _ 


‘ drunkenness, and carousing; and so 


strangely barbarous aré the 


‘ people, that most men are persuaded, that if they do but fast one 
‘day, they must die the following night.’ Satis ol ae 
Paulus Eberus, a learned Lutheran divine, in his preface to Me- 


lancthon’s Commentaries on the first. 


Epistle to the Corinthians, 


speaking of Protestants in’ general, writes thus: ‘Our whole evan- 
‘ gelical congregation abounds with so many divisions and scandals, 
‘that it is nothing less than what it pretends to be. If. you look, - 
‘upon: the evangelical teachers themselves, you will see that some 


“of them are spurred on with vain-glor 
‘gome of them raise unreasonable:deb 


‘ 


y, and an invidious zeal; &c, 
ates, and then maintain them 
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‘with, unadvised heat. There are many of them who pull down, 
‘by their wicked lives, what they had built-up by the truth of their 
* doctrine. Which evils, as every one sees with his own eyes, 80 has 
‘he great reason to doubt whether your evangelical congregation be 


‘the true church,.in which so many and such enormous vices are. 


* discovered.’ . 

Andcew. Duditht See 
tles, ep. 1.), writes as 
‘tants, straggling to 


epistle to Beza, (Beza’s Theological Epis- 
yws: What sort of people are our Protes- 
; and carried about with every wind of 
‘doctrine, sometimes is side, and sometimes to that?: You may 
‘ perhaps know what their sehtiments in matters of religion are to- 
‘day; but you can never certainly tell what they will be to-morrow. 
‘In what article of religion do those churches agree among them- 
‘selves, who have cast off the bishop of Rome? Examine all from 
‘top to bottom, you shall scarce find.one thing affirmed by one, 
‘which is not immediately condemned by another for wicked doc- 
* trine.’ gatei ' 

Jacobus Andreas, on Luke xxi. ‘ The other part of the Germans, 
‘ (viz. the Protestants) give due place to the preaching of the word 
‘of God; but no amendment of manners is found among therm; on 








* the contrary, we see them lead an abominable, voluptuous, beastly : 


‘ life; instead of fasts, they spend whole nights and days in revellings 
‘and drunkenness.’ ys] ay ete Sls 
» Wolfingus Musculus, in his Common Pieces, cap. de Decalogo. 
r gospellers have grown, so unlike themselves, that: whereas 
er Popery they were religious in their errors and superstition; 
; in the light of the known truth, they are more profane, light, 
‘vain and temerarious, than the very children of this world.’-—£z- 
planat. 3. Precepti, p. 85. edit. 1560. tie.cys 

The Catholic by inquiry discovers no signs of amendment at the 





present period. He sees in this,Protestant country the prisons filled 


with criminals, the goal deliveries exhibiting scenes of immorality 
and vice. unknown in Catholic countries, where religion is duly prac- 
tised; he sees hundreds rushing into the presence of their God in hor- 
rible fits of despair, with their hands imbrued with their own blood; 
and with such scenes before him, with.a knowledge of the consola- 
tions derived from the sacraments.of the Catholic church, whether 
in’ plenty or misery; can it be a subject of wonder that no good 
Catholic thinks of turning Protestant, while the thinking Protestants 
- are daily coming over to the Catholic faith? Fox has noticed the 
miserable end of the Roman emperors who persecuted the primitive 
Christians, but he does not tell us of the untimely fate of the princi- 
pal reformers: of the sixteenth century. The death of Christ’s apos- 
tles and’ their successors in defence of the faith they taught, is to this 
day looked upon as a glorious mark of their divine commission, for 
nothing but the grace of God could enable men'to withstand such 
tortures as they endured, or maintain such invincible courage in sup- 
port of the divinity of Jesus Christ. How unlike was the conduct 
and end of the sham apostles of Protestantism. Luther, after a life of 
intemperance and lust, was suddenly taken ill after supper, and died 
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in the night, in the year 1546.—Zuinglius was killed in fight- 
ing against the Catholic cantons in Switzerland, in 15 CEco- 
lampadius was not long after found dead in his bed, killed, as Luther 


writes in. one of his works, by the devil. Z. de Missa Privita.et 
Unct. Sacerd. t. vii. fol. 230. Calvin died in the year 1504 of a 
dreadful complication of distempers, which his friend Beza says he 
bore with Christian fortitude, but the C es and some Protes- 
tants say, he died in despair, blasphemi nd invoking devils. 
This is related by Bolseck in his Life of n; Schlusselberg, a 
learned Lutheran, in Zheolog. Calv: printe 94; and Herennius, 
a Calvinist) preacher, who states he was himself an eye-witness of 
 @alvin’s tragical end; and that he died in > ai a most filthy 












stinking disease. See Libello de vita Calvini 
‘ The reader will now be able to estimate the manner pursued by 
the reformers to unmask Pepery, as Catholicism is termed, and the 
vigour with which they prosecuted their ‘doctrines, We have dis- 
closed the outrages committed by the mad fanatics, in the name of 
religion; and we have shown the mode followed by the Catholic 
divines to reclaim them from, their error and draw them back to the 
path of truth. We have shown that deliberation was attempted in 
the diet at Worms in 1521; at Nuremberg in 1524; at Spire in 1526 
and 1529, but to no effect; that a Protestant profession of faith was 
announced in 1530, anda Protestant league the year following: 
the council of Trent assembled in 1545; and it now remains 
to state, that it was not till.the year 1546 that Charles declare 
“against the confederate princes, not however as Protestants ¢ 
tics, but. as rebels and enemies to the empire. ‘Thus was civil wa 
enkindled in the very heart of Germany, which continued nearl 
six years, when both parties agreed to.sheathe the sword, and restore 
peace’ to the country. Whatever violences may have taken: place, 
we think it is clear that they cannot be fairly classed as religious per- 
ey and we have made it as clear as the sun at noon day, 
that the reformed or Protestant party were the aggressors: that the © 
Catholics ‘acted on their own defence; and, therefore, whatever disas- 
ters might befall the Protestant party, they arose out of their own 
misconduct. 
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:® ‘SECTION V. ‘ 
. ‘PERSECUTIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS.’ 
Tass section-is prefaced with. the following passage:—‘ The glo- - 
‘rious light of the gospel spreading over every part of: the con- 
‘tinent, and chasing thence the dark .night of ‘ignorance, increased 
‘the alarm of the pope, who urged the emperor to commence a per- 
* seoution against the Protestants; when‘ many thousands fell martyrs | 
‘to superstitious malice and barbarous bigotry.*“—Fox then’ pro- 


ceeds to detail the pretended martyrdoms of ‘a pious widow, named 
‘ Wendelinuta,’ two Protestant clergymén, a” ter of the reformed 
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chu d many others, for o s so trivial as to be utterly un- 
wort f credit. He.then goes on: ‘In Flanders, about 1543 and 
‘1544, the persecution raged with great violence. Many were 
‘ doomed to perpetual imprisonment, Mev to perpetual banishment; 


‘but the greater number were put to death either by hanging, - 


‘ drowning, burning 


section with an accou 
As usual we have ne 


the rack, or burying alive,’ and concludes the 










authorities, nor are we told which prince of 
Orange was assassin nor when, nor where. Such is the method 
adopted by the ‘ few Christians’ to diffuse among their ‘ fellow- 
‘ believers, a knowledge and love of the genuine principles of Chris- 
‘ tianity.’ They « o not, we imagine, expect their fellow-believers 
to enter into an inguiry, for if they did they would at least have 
made some greater show of authority for their assertions. We hope 
-hewever that these fellow-believers will inquire, and to assist them 
“iB the course of their research, we will here furnish them with an 
extract or two from Dr. Heylin’s History of the Presbyterians, 
treating of the period chosen by the ‘few plain Christians’ for the 
time of persecution. ‘The time selected by Fox or his editors is be- 
tween 1543 and 1544, when, he says, ‘the persecution raged with 
‘great violence.’ We are at a loss to know what he means by the 
term persecution, for the doctrines preached by the reformers did 

ot inculcate submission to authority, and the bearing of injuries for 
sience sake, but encouraged sedition, pillage and murder, as we 
see presently. . The resistance therefore made to the turbulent 
gal proceedings of these sham reformers of religion could by 
means be called a persecution, but a measure of self-defence to 
preserve the already established authorities, e¢clesiastical and civil, 
both of which the then New Lights meditated the destruction. It 
does not appear from Dr. Heylin that a persecution was commenced, 
at that time by the Catholics, but, he states that measures were 
taken, as we before observed,:to restrain the ‘ rascal rabble,’ s he 
alls them, from violating the laws, to which’ they were instigated 
by the Calvinistie preachers. This was done by the introduction 
.of the Spanish inquisition, but the edict for erecting this tribunal in 
the Netherlands bears date the 20th of April, 1548, which is four 
years after the latest date named by the Book of Martyrse The erec- 
tion of this inquisition furnished an opportunity to the leaders of the 
reformers to declaim against the authority of the pope, and raise a 
false cry about liberty. The Calvinists sent-two preacher at the same 
time to two of the chief cities in French Flanders, namely, Valen- 
ciennes and Hainault, in the first of which the preacher collected 
after his sermon, a mob of one hundred people, and in the latter, 
the missioner had no fewer than six hundred, who’ paraded the 
streets singing David’s psalms, according to the custom of the Hu- 
gonots of France. To suppress these proceedings, the governor 
seized the two preachers and put them into prison; on this the peo- 
ple’ threatened the judges if any harm was done to them. At 
the end of seven months, however, they were tried aid sentenced to 
-be burned; but when they were brought out for execution, ‘there 
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tof the assassination of the prince of Orange. 
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‘ presently arose a tumult so ih. and violent,’ writes Dr. Heylin, 
‘that the officers were compelled to take back their prisoners, and 
‘to provide for their own safety, for fear of being stoned to death by 
‘the furious multitude. But the people having once begun, would 
‘not so give over; for being inflamed by one of their company, whom 
‘they had set up in the midst of the market-place to preach an ex- 
‘temporary sermon, two thousand of them ran tumultuously to the 
‘common gaol, force open the doors, knock off the shackles of the 
‘prisoners, restore them to their former y, and so disperse 
‘ themselves to their several dwellings. The news of which sedition 
‘being brought to Brussels, the governess despatcheth several com- 
‘ panies of foot, and some troops of horse, with 


ie to the marquis 







‘of Bergen to appease the disorders in the town. But they found 
‘all things there so quiet, that there was little need of any other 
‘sword than the sword of justice; by which some of the chief ring- 
‘leaders of the tumult, and one of their preachers (who had unhap- 
‘pily fallen into their hands) were sentenced to that punishment 
‘which they had deserved.’ 

This riotous conduct was followed by tumult after tumult, which 
induced the king to give orders to his sister (the governess of the 
province) to see his father’s edicts severely executed. ‘This order was 
resisted by some of the lords of the council, who, in the end, entered 
into a covenant similar to the famous Scotch covenant, which en- 
gaged to extirpate Popery, Prelacy, and so forth, with fire and the 
sword, under the hypocritical and blasphemous pretence of promot- 
ing true religion and God’s glory. This league was ratif and 
sworn to at a drunken. carousal by, the historian writes, ‘a set of 
‘men of dissolute lives and broken fortunes, or in plain English, 
‘rogues and beggars.’ By such missioners was ‘ the glorious light 
‘ of the gospel’ spread over every part of the continent. Things being 
thus prepared, the next proceeding was to spread false reports, and 
issue counterfeit papers against the old religion and the government. 
Having thus excited the feelings of the people, and brought matters 
to a considerable height, the next object in view was to embroil the 
country in a civil war. ‘To accomplish this end, Dr. Heylin writes, 
‘ With these French preachers and Calvinian minister, there entered 
‘several emissaries sent from the admiral Coligni, the prince of 
‘Conde, and others of the heads of the Hugonot faction, whose in- 
‘terest it was to embroil the Netherlands, that they themselves 
‘might fear no such danger on that side, as formerly they had re- 
‘ceived. And these men played their parts so well, that a confused 
‘rabble of the common people, furnished with staves, hatchets, ham- 
‘ mers and ropes, and armed with some few swords and muskets, 
‘upon the eve of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, fell violently 
‘into the towns and villages about St. Omers, one of the chief cities 
‘of Artois, forced open all the doors of churches and religious houses, 
‘if they found them shut; demolished all the altars, and defaced the 
‘shrines, and broke the images ‘in pieces, not sparing any thing 
‘which in the piety of their ancestors was accounted sacred. En- 
“couraged by which good success, they drive on to Ipres, a town 
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e y were sur find a party prepared for 
‘them, by which the gates of the city were set open to give them 
entrance: no sooner were they entered, but they went directly to 
1€ iedral, (their multitudes being much increased all the way 
same) where presently they fell to work; some beating down 
the images with staves and hammers, some pulling down the statues 


‘of our Saviour with ropes and ladders; others defacing pols 
















ents, burning the books, and stealing 
the same fury they proceeded to the © 
ary, and the destroying of all churches 
within that city; in which they found as little 
nands of that magistrate, as if they had been 
in that service by the common council. About 
‘ the same time, that is to say, on the morrow after the Assumption, 
‘another party being of the same affections, and taking both exam- 
‘ ple and encouragement from this impunity, fall into Menim, Com- 
‘mines, Vervich, and other towns upon the Lys: in all which they 
‘committed the like impious outrages, carrying away with them 
‘ plate and vestments, and all other consecrated things which were 
‘ easily portable; but burning or destroying what they could not 
‘carry. The like they would have done also at the town of Seclin, 
ut that the people rose in arms, assaulted them, and drove them 
stk, not without great slaughter of that mutinous and seditious 
‘rabble, and some loss of themselves.’ 

Here is a specimen of the means by which ‘the glorious light of 
‘the gospel’ was spread ‘over every part of the continent,’ that 
ought to make the ‘ few plain Christians,’ who have united to ‘ dif- 
‘fuse among their fellow-believers a knowledge and love of the 
‘ genuine principles of Christianity,’ redden with. shame, if they 
h any in them. The same scenes were exhibited at Antwerp. 
; a sermon preached to them in a field, the rabble reformers 
brought their preacher into the city in triumph on horseback, at- 
tended by a guard both of horse and foot. To quell these tumultu- 
ous proceedings, the governess sent the count of Megan and after- 
wards the prince of Orange, who treacherously betrayed their trust, 
and sided with the reformers. Encouraged secretly by these trai- 
tol ollowed a procession of the clergy in honour of the blessed 
Vi the anniversary of her Assumption into the cathedral, 

‘ where,’ Dr. Heylin says, ‘ they first fall to words, and from words 

‘to blows, and from blows to wounds; to the great scandal of reli- 

‘gion, and the unpardonable profanation of that holy place.’ This 

historian then goes on. ‘ But this ly an essay of the following 

‘mischief: for on the same day se’nnight, being not only more nu- 

‘merous, but better armed, they flocked to the same church at the 

‘evening service; which being ended, they compel the people to 

‘ forsake the place, and possess themselves of it. Having made fast 

‘ the doors for fear that some disturbance might break in upon them, 

‘one of them begins to sing a psalm in Marot’s metre, wherein he 

‘is followed by t st; that such a holy exercise as they were re- 
_ * solved on, might not be undertook without some preparation: which 
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‘fit of devotion being over, t y first pulled down a massy image — 


‘of the Virgin, afterwards the image of Christ, and such other saints 
as they found advanced there, on their several pedestals; some of 
them treading them under foot, some thrusting swords into their 
sides, and others haggling off their heads with bills and  H in 
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‘which work as many were employed in most parts of the church, 
others got upon the altars, cast down the s cred plate, defaced 
e pictures, and disfigured the paintings on the w 
ith ladders climbed the organs, which they 
others, with like horrible violence, j 
windows, or rather broke the wintoe. 
The consecrated Host they took out of 












images in the 
of the images. 
and trampled 
vith them in 
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or anointing oil, which was prepared for some ceremonies to be 
used at baptism, and in the visiting of the sick. And this they did 
with such despatch, that one of the fairest churches in Europe, 
richly adorned with statues and massy images of brass and marble, 
and having in it no fewer than seventy altars, was in the space of 
four hours defaced so miserably, that there was nothing to be seen 
in it of the former beauties. Proud of which fortunate success, 
they broke into all other churches of that city, where they ac 
over the same spoils and outrageous insolences; and afterwa 
forcing open the doors of monasteries and religious houses, they 
carried away all their consecrated furniture, entered their store- 
houses, seized on their meat, and drank off their wine; and took from 
them all their money, plate, and wardrobes, both sacred and civil, 
not sparing any public library wheresoever they came; a ruin not 
to be repaired but with infinite sums: the havoe which they made 
in the great church only, being valued at four hundred th d 
‘ducats by indifferent rates. The like outrages they com 3 
‘the same time in Gaunt and Oudenard, and all the villages t 
‘them; the severalties whereof would make up a volume: let it suf- 
it in the province of Flanders only, no fewer than four 
d consecrated places were in the space of ten days thus de- 
d some of them burnt down to the very ground.’ 

When the news of these intolerable outrages reached 
government at Brussels, orders were given, as a matter of course, 
repress them; but the meek and pious spreaders of ‘the glorious 
‘light of the gospel’ intimated, that if any of the rebels were mo- 
lested or punished on nema their religion, (what a perversion 
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of terms!) the government would immediately see all the churches in 
Brussels fired, the priests murdered, and the governors imprisoned. 
Nor were they backward in fulfilling, in some measure, their threats; 
for, in a short time after, the reformed party seized some churches 
in Mechlin, Antwerp, Tournay, and Utrecht; and to complete their 
insolencies and violations, a tumult was raised at Amsterdam, *‘ where 
‘some of the reformed rabble,’ Dr. Heylin writes, ‘broke into a mo- 
‘nastery of the Franciscans, defaced all consecrated things, beat and 
‘stoned out the religious persons, and woun e of the princi- 
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‘ pal senators who opposed their doings.’ Provoked at these indigni- 
ties and sacrileges, the government resolved at last to bring the reform- 
ers to obedience by force of arms; the covenanters prepared to resist, 
and hence arose ‘a long and bloody civil war, in which excesses were 
committed by both parties, disgraceful to the character of Christians. 
The modern editors of Fox may falsely represent these proceedings 
as persecutions, but the unprejudiced man will always regard them 
as the contentions of human ambition for temporal power and in- 
t . The’ unbiassed man will not fail to see the baseness of 
bloated bigotry, in perverting historical facts to lead the unthinking 
into error, and excite hatred and animosity under the pretence of 
diffusing * a knowledge and love of the genuine principles of Chris- 
‘tianity.’ For example; Dr. Heylin states, that when the Prince of 
Orange, of whom we shall have something to say soon, took Den- 
dermond and Oudenard by storm, the soldiers there and in all places 
‘made spoil of churches, and, in some places, tyrannized over the 
‘dead, whose monuments they robbed and+pillaged. But none (he 
‘ adds) fared worse than the poor priests, whom, out of hate to their, 
‘religion, they did not only put to death, but put to death with tor- 
* tures; and, in some places which fell under the power of the Baron 
‘of Lume, hanged up their mangled limbs or quarters, as butchers 
‘do their small meais in common shambles; which spoils and cruel- 
‘ties so alienated the affections of all the People, me his power in 
se parts was not like to continue long.’ 

Tere the reader will further see by what means ‘ the glorious light 
‘of the gospel’ was spread over the Netherlands by Protestant pre- 
tended reformers. ‘The Book of Martyrs talk of the many thousands 
that fell ‘martyrs to superstitious malice and barbarous bigotry,’ 
t we hear not a word of the cruel barbarities and sacrilegious in- 
ices practised by these pretended martyrs wherever they got the 
ency over the Catholics. We have here, however, torn the 
_ Task aside, and displayed the origin ot we reformation, so called, 

in all its terrific deformity. Nor was the conduct of their, leaders 

less base than cruel, for the same historian relates, that when Am- 
sterdam was constrained to yield to the rebel reformers, after an al- 
most miraculous resistance on the part of the people in favour Oh 
their old religion, they yielded on condition of enjoying the free ex- 
their ancient faith, and of having the town garrisoned by 
















ercis 
nati zens. ‘But (writes Dr. Heylin) when they had yielded 
‘up the town, they were not only forced to admit a garrison, but to 


id their churches spoiled, their priests rejected, and such 
‘new teachers thrust upon them as they most abominated. But 
‘liberty of religion being first admitted, a confused liberty of opin- 
‘ions followed shortly after, till, in the end, that town became the 
‘common sink of all sects and sectaries which hitherto have dis- 
iarbed the church, and proved the greatest scandal and dishonour 
of the reformation.’ What a scene of perfidy, villany, and impiety 
is here disclosed; and this is what the ‘few plain Christians’ call 
spreading ‘ the glorious light of the gospel! !!!’—Oh! shame, where 
is thy blush! # 
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We will quote another passage from this Protestant historian and 


‘divine, who wrote when the circumstances he recorded were fresh 


upon the mind of every intelligent person, to show the irreligious and 
blasphemous pretensions of those religion-menders, and ge stupid 
credulity of the people in listening to and following the depraved 
and fanatical impostors that were daily starting up to spread ‘the 
‘glorious light of the gospel,’ and chase from the continent ‘ the dark 


‘night.of ignorance.’ ‘ Holland had lately,’ continues or une 


‘been too fruitful of this viperous brood, but never more 


-* nate. than in producing David George of Delft, and Henry Nicholas 


‘of Leyden, the two great monsters of that age: but the impieties of 
‘the first were too gross and horrid to find any followers; the latter 
‘ was so smoothed- over as to gain on may, whom the impostor had 
‘seduced. The Anabaptists out of Westphalia had found shelter 
‘here in the beginning of the tumults; and possibly might, contribute 
‘both their hearts and hands*to the committing of those spoils and 
‘outrages before remembered. In imitation of whose counterfeit 
‘piety and pretended singleness of heart, there started up ‘another 
“sect as dangerous and destructive to human society as the former 
‘were; for, by insinuating t 1emselves into the heart of the ignorant 
* multitude, under a show of singular sanctity and integrity, they did 
S cheb teers their minds with damnable heresies, openly re- 


‘and monstrous kinds of expressions, to which the ears of men 
‘brought up in the Christian church had not been accustomed, and 
“all men rather wondered at than understood. To difference them- 
“selves from the rest of mankind, they called their sect by the name 
‘of the Family of Love, and laboured to persuade their 
‘that those only were elected unto life eternal which were 
‘adopted children of that Holy Family; and that all others 
‘reprobates and damned persons. One of their paradoxes 
‘a safe one too) that it was lawful for them to deny upon oa 


© pugnant to the Christian faith. In ordinary speech eet used new 











‘ever that was not of the same family or society with them. -Some 


‘books they had, in which their dotages were contained and propa- 


gated; first writ in Dutch, and afterwards translated into other 
languages as tended most to their advantage; that is to say, The 
© Gospel of the Kingdom; The Lord’s Sentences; The. Prop 
‘of the Spirit of the Lord; The Publication of Peace upon B 
‘by the author, H. N. But who this H. N. was, those of the Fam 
‘could by no fair means be induced or enforced by threatenings to 
‘reveal. But after it was) found to be this Henry Nicholas of 
‘Leyden, whom before we spake of, who, being emulous of the 
‘glories of king John of Leyden, that most infamous butcher, had 
‘most blasphemously preached unto all hi8 followers, that he was 
‘mggtaker of the divinity of God, us God was of his human nature? 
ere we shall close our remarks on the method taken to spread © 
‘the light of the gospel’ in the Netherlands, and the impiou Fruits 
this pretended light produced; before however. we quit this Retion, 
we shall take leave to expose a gross perversion of history, for the 
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purpose of delusion. The account of the assassination of the prince 
of Orange is thus stated:—‘ Balthazar Gerard, a native of Franche 
‘Comte, a bigoted and furious Roman Catholic, thinking to advance 
_Shis own fortune and the popish cause by one desperate act, re- 
‘solved upon the assassination of the prince of Orange. Having 
* provided himself with fire-arms, he watched the prince a8 he passed 
“through the great hall of his palace to dinner, and demanded a 
‘ ort. The princess of Orange, observing in his tone of. voice 
‘and manner something confused and singular, asked who he was,. 
“saying she did not like his countenance. ‘The prince answered, it 
“ was*one that demanded a passport, which he should have presently. 
* Nothing farther transpired until after dinner, when on the return 
‘of the prince and princess through the same hall, the assassin, from 
‘behind one-of the pillars, fired at the prince; the balls. entering at 
: left side, and passing through the right, wounded in their pas- 
‘sage the stomach and vital‘parts. The prince had only power to 
“say, ‘¢ Lord have mercy upon my soul, and upon this poor people,” - 
‘and immediately expired.- © - ee fh 4va, 
‘The death of this virtuous prince, who was. considered as the 
‘ father of his people, spréad univers orrow throughout the United 
‘Provinces. ‘The assassin was immediately taken, and received 
‘sentence to be put to death.in the most exemplary manner; yet 
‘such was his enthusiasm and blindness for his crime, that while - 
‘ suffering , he coolly said, ‘‘ Were I at liberty I would repeat 


# 


‘the nate, ee . 

This isthe statement in the Book of Martyrs, and we might sup- 
pose by it that this “virtuous prince,’ this looked-upon ‘father of 
‘his people,’ was the paragon a svete. and the most faithful of 
s.. Other writers, however, give a different colour of his 

and represent, him as a dissembler, a cheat, and an op- 
and differ from Fox as.to the manner of his assassination. 

ylin writes, in his history aforesaid, that as there was no hope 

of reducing Holland and Zealand to the king of Spain’s subjection, 
while the prince of Orange remained at the head of the insurgents, 
and as there was no chance of overcoming the prince by open sos 










it was resolved to take his life by treachery. ‘This was an unju 
fiable determination, and it is evident that religion had no more t 
do with it, than it had with the horrible massacre of Glencowe b 
ce of Orange of England. However, the decision was made 
d upon. The first who made the attempt was a young fel- 
low, who discharged a pistol in his face’ when he was attending on 
the duke of Anjou at Antwerp, but without effect, ‘ Being recovered 
‘of that blow,’ says Dr. Heylin, ‘he was not long after shot with 
» ‘three poisoned bullets, by one Balthasar Gerard, a Burgundian 
ge whom he had lately taken into. his service: which murder was 






committed at Delph, in Holland, on the 10th°of June, 1584, when 
“he had lived but: fifty years and ‘some months over.’ Here then 
we have a different relation of this transaction. Heylin says the 
assassin was a servant of the prince, eing such, we may sup- 
pose he was not a Catholic, his master being, like the * few plain 
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¢ Christians,’ 4 Chtholi-hatr. The assassin, we are’told by Fox, 
“was put to death in the most exemplary manner,’ but what kind 
of death he suffered we are not informed, though we are told it was 
worthy of imitation. -Fox represents this leader of armed spreaders 
of ‘ the light of the gospel,’ to be a ‘ virtuous prince;” but Dr. Heylin 
gives a different account of him. . The doctor says, ‘ For compassing 
“his designs he made use of that religion which best served his turn: © 
“being bred’ a Lutheran’ by his father, he professed himself a Ro- 
‘ manist under Charles the ‘fifth; and after finding the Calvinians the 
‘more likely men to advance his purposes, he declared himself 
‘ chiefly in their favour, though he permitted other sects and sectaries 
‘to grow up with them; in which respect he openly opposed all 
‘treaties, overtures, and propositions, looking towards a peace,. 
‘which might not-come accompanied with such a liberty o 
* science, both in doctrine and worship, as he knew.well could never’ 
‘be admitted by the ministers of the Catholic king.” ° 
That the prince had occasion to exclaim ‘ Lord have mercy upon 
‘my soul, and upon this poor people,’ we verily believe; for, in the 
first place he was the cause of much blood being shed, and, in the 
second, he took caré to fleece the ‘poor people’ pretty closely to 
carry on his ambitious designs. In concluding his account of ‘ their 
‘(the Presbyterians) positions and proceedings in the higher Ger- 


-smany; their dangerous doctrines and seditions; their innovations 


‘in the Church, and alteration of the civil government of the Belgic 
‘ provinces from the year 1559 to the year 1585,’ Dr. Heylin records 
the successful artifice practised to cheat the clergy of the tithes, and 
transfer them to the coffers of this ‘ virtuous prince.’—This trick is 
so curious that we shall give it in the doctor’s words, to show hov 
easily'a bewildered and fanatic people can be cheated out of the 
faith and property. “'They,’ (the Calvinist declaimers) he S 
‘ had besides, so'often preached down tithes as a Jewish ee 


Ba 
_ ‘improper and unfit for ministers of the holy gospel, when ‘er 


‘were paid unto the clergy of the church of Rome, that at the last 
‘the people took them at their word, believe them to be so indeed, 
‘and are spurred on the faster to a change of religion, in which they 
‘saw some glimmering of a present profit. Of these mistakes the 
‘prince of Orange was too wise not to make advantage; giving as- 
“surance to the landholders and country villagers, that if they stood 
‘to him in the wars against the Spaniard, they should from thence- 
‘forth pay no tithes unto their ministers, as before they did. ‘The 
‘tithes in the mean time to be brought into the common treasury 
‘toward the charges of the war, the ministers’ to be maintained ‘by 
‘contributions at an easy rate. But when-the war was come to so 
‘fair an issue, that they thought to be exempted from the payment 
‘of tithes, answer was made that’ they should pay none to the min- 
“isters, as they had done formerly, whereby their ministers in effec 
‘ were become their masters; but that the tithes were so considerable 
‘a revenue to the commonwealth, that.the state could not ossibly 
‘subsist without them; that therefore they must be conten pay 
‘them to.the state’s commissioners, as they had,done hitherto; and 
P 
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‘ that the state would take due care to maintain ami y.. By means 
‘whereof they do not only pay’the tithes as in former times; but 
‘seeing how much the public allowance of the state doth come short” 
‘of a competency (though by that name they please, to call it) they 

‘ are constrained, as it were, out of common charity, if not compelled — 
‘thereto by order, to contribute over and.above with the rest of the 

‘ people, for the improvement and ‘increase of the ministers” mainte- 
‘nance, But as they. bake; (observes the doctor) so let them brew, 
‘to make good the proverb.’ So say we, and here we may safely 
leave the persecutions in the Netherlands to the judgment of the 
reader. » ie Mags mA 
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' | ~~ «° *PERSECUTIONS IN LITHUANIA, ak 
THE country here selected is a large-portion of Europe, now form- 

ing part of the kingdom of Poland, with the st of a grand. duchy. 

‘The following is the account given by the Book of Martyrs of the 

preterided persecutions in this country:—‘ The persecutions in Lithu- 

‘ania began in 1648, and were carried on,with great severity by the 


me 


“Cossacks and Tartars.. The cruelty of the former was such, that © 


+. 


_ ‘even the Taftars, at-last,, revolted from it, and rescued some of the 


‘intended victims from their hands. Se Bt 

‘The Russjans perceiving the devastations which had been made 
‘in the country, and its incapability of defence, entered it with a 
‘ considerablé army, and carried ruin wherever they went. . Every 


‘thing they met with was devoted to, destruction. »'The ministers 
‘of the gospel were peculiarly singled out as*the objects of. their 
wie while every Christian, was liable to their barbarity. 


sithuania no sooner recovered itself from one persecution, than 


‘ 


a 


2 . . 1 . . a 
‘ succeeding enemies again reduced it. ‘The Swedes, the Prussians, » 


a and the Courlanders, carried fire and sword through it,’and con © 
“tinual calamities, for some years, attended that unhappy district. 
‘It was ‘afterwards attacked by the “prince of Transylvania, at the — 
‘head of an army of barbarians, who, wasted the country, destroyed 
‘ the churches, burnt the houses, plundered the inhabitants, murdered 
* the infirm, and enslaved the healthy. La y 
‘ In no partof the world have the followers of Christ been exempt 
‘¢ from the rage and bitternéss of their enemies; and well have they 
‘experienced the force of those scripture truths, that they who live 
‘ godly in Christ, shall suffer persecution, and those who. are born 
‘after the flesh have always been enemies to such as are born after 
he ‘spirit: accordingly the Protestants of Poland suffered: in a 
ful manner. the ministers in particular.were treated with 
t most unexampled barbarity; some having their tongues. cut out, 
ause they had preached the gospel truths; others being deprived 
‘of their sight on account of having read the bible; and great num- 
. =" cut to pieces'for not recanting. Several private persons 
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th by the most ‘efuel means. Women were mur- 
least regard to their sex; and the persecutors 


| cutoff the heads of sucking babes, and 
reasts of their unfortunateamothers!' 


abitations of ‘the dead escaped not the malice 
; for they dug up the,bodies of maby eminent per- 
“sons, and either cut them. to pieces and exposed them to be de- 
‘voured by birds and beasts, or hung them up in the most conspicu- 
; _ ‘ous’ places.-’ The city of Lesna, in this persecution, particularly 
‘es ‘suffered; for being taken, the inhabitants were totally extirpated.’ 
‘e’ We have here the date when the persecutions ar¢ have 
commenced, but the rest‘is all assertion; and, we will a te 
great measure, fiction., In the first place we must observe, that 
beginners of the persecution being stated to be Cossacks and Tartars, 
the Catholics cannot surely be blameable for their deeds, as they were 
* infidels or Mahometans, and the victims most poe we believe 
. really, were ‘Catholics.’ Then the Russians carried on what was 
begun by the Cossacks. and ‘Tartars. Well, the Russians ‘were not" 
Catholics, they had seceded from the church of Rome, and Mecho 
the professors ‘of that church cannot consequently be made responsir 
ble for the actions of the seceders. Then the Swainson sy" 
and the Courlanders’ carried fire and sword through it; hereagain 
‘y a the persecutors are not.Catholics. ‘These people were Protestants, 
oe reader; ‘they were the children of the reformation, so-called; is it right § 
Be that poor popery should be burthened with the sins of others? Next 
comes the prince of Transylvania and his army of barbarians; who 
: i wasted the country, destroyed the churches, and -carri d. total de- 
struction before. him. ‘This prince and his barbarians were Maho- 
a metans, and by the demolition of churches we may suppose the 
ol »’ victims were Catholics, for they were the builders of the churches. 












; We agree with Fox,.that ‘in fio part.of the world have the foll TS. 
gece béen exempt from the rage and bitterness of their ene-_ 
_ ‘mies;’ this was -foretald. by Christ, and thé page of history bears, . 
ois Moe, testimony to the accuracy of the prophecy. ° The primitivé Catholic . 
Fi ~~ Christians suffered: persecution from foes and ey from 






the Arians, they suffered under Mahometani and they felt the 
persecuting. hand of Protestantism, whenever the latter“ gained ‘the 
ascendency. At this very day this intolerant spirit is showing itself 
. in Ireland, where the unoffending Christian, who forsakés-the path 
of evror to embrace the glorious light of truth, is suré to be marked 
~ out as the victim of persecution,by the Orange*faction. rays 
But to return to the Book of Martyrs, The Protestants of Poland 
, are said. to have suffered in a dreadful manner, and a brief account 
is given to harrow up the feelings of the reader;—but if they did. 
suffer, ‘they have themselves to blame, for they “wtre Sha ; 
traitors to their country that ever a country was cursed with. 
motives of revenge they introduced foreign mercenaries into 
‘ native thks a civil war, and’ finally occasioned it te 
into the. hands of e neighbouring powers, * Poland had lone 
a a prey to faction; from the formation of her eivil constitut 
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when the seeds of the reform iin Were sown in that count 
began to fructify, to civil faction was’uni eligio 





side, and fanaticism he other. We, have m ‘ 
Croiz’s Review of ‘the Constitutions of the principal States 
rope, from whose account of the Constitution of Poland 
imake some extracts. We know not what religion this author pro- 
féssed, but it is clear he’was not a Catholic, and therefore he eid: 
have no predilection for that faith. He writes, ‘'The Protestant 
\ ‘doctrines which were spread dll’qver Germany, had penetrated Po- 
‘land, rr as there opposed. by persecutions. » «Novelties, which ' 






ow ay, if treated with indifference, increase.and multiply 
‘under intolerance. ‘This new faith had already made such a’pro+ 
Gores," thot Sigismund-Augustus, instead of persecuting his Protes- 
~ * tant subjects, as his father: d done, took the wiser part of granting 
. ‘them full liberty of exercising their religion; and admitted them, ~ 
‘as eK ose of the Gréek church, and other sectaries, to a . 
‘right,of suffrage in the: diets; and of all the Honours and privi- 
‘leges which ‘thé Catholics were desirous of enjoying exclusively, 
+ © But-this prince, worthy of the name of Augustus, diffused his own. 
‘spirit of moderation and impartiality with such effect through the 
* whole hation, thatthe people consented that no difference of opinion” 
e ‘in weligt is matters, should produce any’in civil or political rights: " 
‘in consequence of which, one of the articles inserted in the pacta 
*- “cohventa, which the successors of Sigismund have been obliged to - P ¥d 
‘ subscribe, imports that the subscriber shall maintain peace among 
‘the di snr by this word dissenters is understood ‘all who differ 
‘in religious opinions.’ . Here it is stated that the Protestant religion ie ; 
was opposed by persecution, but he doés not say how it came to be 
So opposed; we must therefore leave that part of the question, and . 
come to their subsequent conduct. © Afier the death of Sigismund, > 
of Valois wished to avoid subscribing to this article of tolera- Ps. 
tion, and was threatened ‘with the loss of his crown: the result abe ’ 
he ‘consented ‘to*sign it. Soon after a persecution is said to have \ _ 
been entered into against the Arians, of which, sect there were. many gx 
in that kingdom; which ‘persecution was not confined to the Catho- » 
lics, but Protes at Greeks. took a part in it. In 1733, the , 
Catholics: gaine scendeney, and excluded*the Protestants from’ 
the diet or parliament. This exclusion, which the Catholics of this. 
country have borne for upwards of two hundred years, with exem- 
platy: patience, was’ resented “by the Protestants of Poland ‘with the 
deepest rancour. _They ‘formed confederacies with foreign powers, 
and particularly with Russia, which in the end, as we have before 
stated, laid the independence of their country ’prostrate. This ‘base 
abandonment of duty is thus recorded by the» author of the above- 
) named Review: ‘The Catholics of Poland’ were the original aggres- 
~ One of “their fundamental laws directed sthat, without pay- 
ing regard to religious opinions, every citizen, duly qualified to; 
nter into iets, should be admitted there, and participate the 
rs and. dignities of the republic: ‘and this law ought to have 
ned inviolable! But the dissénters were guilty ofa still 
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‘ greater wrong, b 


‘the fary of civil war upon their country, because they were ex- 
-* cluded from those situations and honours in which they had a right 
‘to share. .In the year 1764,-when the Protestants made their last 
« demand, thére were only two hundred churches in Poland: but they 
‘ were every where permitted the free exercise ‘of, the Protestant re-" 
'¢ligion ‘in their houses; their property was respected; and they held, 
“tin common with the, Catholics, not: only the starosties, but all 
s military appointments, What more was necessary for them, i 
‘they had confined their views to the single object of .rendering, 
‘the Supreme Being, the adoration which they believed most worthy 
‘of him? Could they not have made the sacrifice of some vain honours 
“ to the’ Power whom they worshipped? If they had not set @ higher 
“value on these-honours than on their religion, they, weuld have re- 
' ‘signed them, rather than shed the blood of their unjust brethren, 
‘or’do any injury to public liberty, and subject their country to 
* foreign despotism.’ cle re, See 
. Fox, in the former part of his ‘book, takes notice of the miserable $ 
énd of the Roman emperors, who were persecutors of the Christians. 
‘is not a little.remarkable that the Protestants of Poland, who were 
instrumental in selling their country, because they were excluded,, 
nst the fundamental laws of the kingdom, from their seats in the > 










* diet, did not gain their wishes. On the dismemberment of. their 


J 


country; they were left unprotected by the power to whom.they sold 
themselves. » ‘ The éourt of Russia,’ says M. De la Croix, ‘ appeared 
‘ satisfied that they were, granted the use of their churches, though 
- on condition of their/not using bells to assemble the congregations: 
‘ that they, were permitted to-perform their religious duties, and have 
‘ seminaries: and that they might sit in the inferior courts of justice? 
‘ They were also allowed to claim the admission of three dissenters, 
’ £as jurors in the tribunals before which any cause respecting reli- 
‘gion should be brought by appeal. Such were the fruits which | 
: ‘the dissenters reaped from the troubles excited by them in Poland. , 
_ ‘Nor will it be forgotten that they enjoyed, before these troubles, — 
‘the free exercise of their religion: thatthe grand object of their 
‘desires was to be admitted to the diets: and that s, after having 
‘brought foreign troops into the kingdom; after having involved their 
‘country in all the-horrors of civil war; after having proved the oc- 
‘casion of, part of their fellow-citizens being subjected to the’ do- 
‘minionrof their three powerful enemies, they were ‘themselves dis- 
‘appointed.of the advantage they expected to derive from: their 
‘measures. What a lesson does ‘this afford to the people, among 
**whom are found some individuals, so affected by, the loss of certain 
‘ privileges, as to demand the assistance of ‘foreigners for reclaiming 
‘them!’ A lesson, indeed!’ And here we may leave the events repre- 
sented to be a religious persecution, but which is ev 
gle of political faction under the guise of religion. Ha 
of telling his readers that ‘ Lithuania no sooner recovered itself fr 
Sone persecutiow than succeeding ‘enemies again re it,’ stated 


that Poland no sooner recovered’from one faction, tha — 
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= ine from the list of neg come. ‘es 
much nedre Le it. however is not the end he purposed, 
in. penning his ob of Martyrs, nor the ‘few plain Christians’ in 4 ¥ 
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' < . *PERSEGUTIONS IN CHINA AND JAPAN? © =f 

From Lithuania we are ¢atried by Fox into China and Japan, and 

ig not a Tittle’ singular that the pretended persecutors in Europe 

and. the really persecuted in China and Japan, professed the very 

. same faith, that is, Catholicism. Fox carefully abstains from telling 
his-readers what kind of «Christianity was. established. in these” 
Pagan countries; he cdhtents himself with using.a’ general term, * 

» leaving the uninformed dhd, ‘prejudiced, reader, to suppose that the 

Christianity alluded to*must be that system, if such itjean be called 


falsely repres ted as ‘the light.of the gospel’ spread, by a Ta ‘ 
4/4 


set of reformers of religion, who ought rather, to be called de 
of Chrisfianity.. The time of this attempt on the partof the Cat . 
‘missionaries is said to be the commencement of the 16th century; 
tt is, soon after Martin Luthér commenced his dogmatizing. After 
1¢, doctrines of Martin and ‘of the: other spoilers of ‘the Christian 
system, had made some .progress in the different states of Europé 
‘ ‘and produced rebellions and civil wars, the Catholic sovereigns, as 
we have’ before.proved, found it necessary te arm themselves in de- 
fence of public security, and the punishment.inflicted on thé re- 
- bellious and seditious delinquents, the violaters of law and justice,, 
was perversely represented to be a religious persecution,, Whilé 
these transactions were going on between the Catholic and ige 
‘party, a new Teligious order’ was, established bySa Spaniard of a 
“noble and aneient family, named Ignatius of Loyola. He had, inthe ~ 
early part of his life, followed the military service, but serious re- 
flection indu m to change his. habits, and devote himsélf to 
the service of G d religion. Far different from Martin Luther, 
' who, ‘on claiming an evangelical*mission, threw off his monastic 
habits and restraints, to follow a life of voluptuousness and intem- 
perance, Ignatius laid dside-that disorderly conduct almost insepara- 
ble to a military life, and became a pattern of abstemiousness and_ 
piety. Beholding the dreadful havoe which heresy and schism 
were making in the’ Catholic ¢hurch, he cast his eyes on the im- 
ense countries in, America and Asia, and glowed with thé desire 
of carrying the true,light of the pe aor ge those infidel and distant 
. Nor did he neglect the ‘state of religion’in Europe; but 
s he had in contemplation were too extended to be carried 
oé man. He therefore communicated his ideas to a 
and in the yéar 1524, Ignatius and nine-of his disciples 
emselyes to -the gause of ‘God, and».the salvation of 
ox. I.—5! oe ee : 
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souls. In nee they ed.to Rom and made n- offer of service’ 
to the pope, Paul IT, who made a tria tiie virtue in the hospi- * 
‘tals of the capitol, before he formally accepted: t eir ees In the 


year 1540, however, his holiness felt himself so satisfied of the 
utility of these disinterested men, that he erected them into a religi- 
ous order, under the title of the Society of Jesus. The end of thi 
society was not confined to the sanctification of its own members, 


by following the evangelical “counsels, but they bound: themselves, _ 
_each in his respective sphere, to preach the word of God, to comb 


vice in all its hideous forms, and to, teach the principles and practices 
of trué religion. ~ This was the origin of the Jesuits, who are known 
only in this country, among the generality of Protestants, .as a body 
of ‘men. influenced ,by the. most artful cunning and chicanery, and 
devoid of all moral rectitude.. The progress this society of men made 
on the continent, by the force of their eloquence and the unspotted 
purity of their lives, alarmed the blind followers. of. error; the estab- 


‘lishment of a college ‘abroad for the English students to become mis- 


ssionaries hére, struck terror into the adherents of the new church, 
and it was made high treason for any Englishmam ,to ‘become a 


hed to keep»the people in alarm, and the Jesuits were made the 
framers, the-directors and the actors in them. _ By such nieans wére 


in To make a cloak for so cruel an enactment, plots were 


the people instigated to look upon the new order as a set of monsters;, 


and whenever a, member of the body appeared in this island,.the yelk, 
of ‘Jésuitism was instantly raised; he was’ hunted like a wolf night 


and .day; ‘his pursuers. never‘ relaxed from the chase, until he fled 


the kingdom,.or expiated by an ignominious, death the crime of 
having sought to reconcile his repentant. countrymen to’ the faith of 
the primitive Christians and martyrs. Nay, atdhis very day, when 
a man is guilty of actingtreacherously or playing a double part, his 
conduct is called’ Jesuitieal, from the supposition that.the system of 
the Jesuits is one of deceit and perfidy, than’which nothing is more’ 
false. We have thought it necessary to make these prefatory observa- 
tions:to enable the reader better to understand the duplicity and cunning 
of Fox, and his modern editors. We,will now proceed to give his’ 
; . 
sy ‘ s 


he ati _ “PERSECUTIONS IN CHINA. . 2... 
_ “At the commencement of the 16th century, three! Italian mis-_ 
sionaries, namely, Roger the Neapolitan, Pasis of Bologna, an 
Matthew Ricci of Mazerata, entered China with a view of establish- 
ing Christianity.there. In ‘order to succeed in this important Jom- 
mission, they had previously made the Chinesé language their con- 
3 4 ' - ite 8 eB . 


‘stantstudy. * 
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“©The zeal displayed by. these missionaries in the discharge of ~~ 


: 


thei " duty was very 





: reat; but Roger and Pasis in.a few years r 
turning to Europe, the ‘whole labour devolved upon Ricci. TI 
perseverance of Ricci'was proportioned, to the arduous task he had | 





undertaken. Though disposed to indulge his converts as far 4s pos- 
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sible, he disliked many. of their ceremonies, which seemed idolatrous, -' 
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‘ the rest;.a Pais, by not 
of the y, he succeeded in’ bringing’ over many to the truth. 
1630, however, this’ tranquillity y‘was disturbed by the arrival of 
















Pon. anjoined. his converts to. omit 
sistit ig | too much the external ceremoniés 


leration; 1 were, astonished: when they saw Christian converts fall 
_ prostrate’ before’ Confucius, and the’ tables of their _ancestors, and 


‘loudly censured® the* proceeding as idolatrous. T hey’ occasioned a 


warm: “controversy; and not coming io any agreement, the new mis- 
sionaries wrote an account of the affair to the pope, artd the society: 
for the propagation of the Christian faith. The Society soon pro- 
nounced, that the-céremonies ‘were idolatrous and intolerable, which 
sentence was confirmed: by the. pope. «In*this. they were excusable, 

-the mattér having been-mistepresented | to them; for the . enemies of 


Ricci had declared the halls,.in which the’ ceremonies were per ° 
formed; to be. temples, ad the eee theiuselyes thé sacrifices’ 


to iddls’. “* |, 
“ The sentence “was sent over to China, where it.was me, 


pe great contempt, and matters remained ' in the: ‘same state fo 
time. At length,a true representation. was sent over, ‘explain- 
Aine ‘the Chinese customs and ceremonies alluded ‘to, were: en- 
ay free from idolatry, but’ merely political, and tending only to 
the peace and welfare of thé empire. The tobe, finding that he had 
not Weighed the affair with due consideration;. sought ‘to extricate 
- himself from the difficilty in which he. had béen+so ‘precipitately en- 
‘tangled, and: ‘therefore referred the fA gtd agen to the inquisition, 

"© which reversed the sentence’ immediately. 


ew missionaries; who, being unacquainted with the Chinese : 
customs, manners, and language, and. with the principles, of Ricci’s ° 





- « The Christian chureh, ‘notwithstatiding edn divisions, flourished 


in China ill.the death of the first Tartan emperor, whose successor, 
Cang-hi, was a minor. During his minority,the regents and nobles 
" Neonspited ta, crush the Christiaf religion. ‘The execution of this 
design was aceordingly began with expedition, and carried. om fwith 
" severity; so that every Christian. teacher in, China, as well.as ‘those 
who professed the faith, was surprised at the suddenness of the event. 
* John Adam Schall, a German ecclesiastic, ‘and one of the ‘principals: 
‘of the missions, was, _thrown into a dungeon, and ‘narrowly escaped 
with his life, béing then in the 74th year of his age. 
* «In 1695, the ensuing year, ‘the ministers of state published the 
fol ng decree:, 1. That the Christian do¢trines. were false, « 2. 










they. ‘should not be practised under pain ‘of déath. o 
: * The°result of this was, a most furious persecution, in, whieh 
death, many ruined, and all in. some measure oppr ed. 
bei ze er the, persecution now "spread its mraaes over the whole 
enipire, eee its objects, were-scattered. © 5+. 
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hey were dangerous to, the interests of the’ empire. 3. baat 


, the Christians had suffere partially; but the decree ; 


7 1 é M cl a L i 3 f 4 . 
ledged' the supremacy 0 the. pope. — ‘ 2 issionaries are bed 
» to be dtalians,: which * flicient. to. 1 nat they ‘th 
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ite ‘the creéd of these. missionaries 
tion he has le snough out to prove t 


Catholic religion, as Protestantism had not then gained a 1 footing i in 
Traly. | Next the ‘controversy is referred ‘ to the pope; and the society 
‘ for the propagation of the chnistian faith.’ ‘ Observe ye this. We: 


* have it here acknowledged that the missionaries who first attempted 


to plant, Christianity i in 1 China were, i in communion mith 
subjection’ to, the see, of, Rome, and ‘that i this very cil 
the seat of the supreme headvof the Catholic church, there was, as 
‘there now is, a society for the propagation of. the Cetaraian faith. 
Remember too, reader, at the, very time, this society for the propa-. ' 
gation’ of the Christian faith was consulted by the planters of, Chris- 


and under 





. tianity in-China,’ the. pretended. reformers were condemning» tlie 





Catholic religion as being” anti-Christian. . Now, how will.you, con- 
sistent vith . common. sense,» - reconcile this gross intansistency,of 
~ conduct? What. are we to* think of thé i téllectual “faculties of . 





. the “few plain Christians,’ who have put. out: this. book to “diffuse, 


. they say, ‘a knowledge and e of the genuine principles, of Chris- 


* tianity?? Can a system'of religion bé Christian and anti-Christian *: 
at the Sdme.time? Cana system: of religion that'teaches its followers * “gf 
to submit to persecution for « conscience sake, be the teacher. of per-. 
secuting, principles? It is impossible. Fox. may as well assert. that. 
black is: white; or that the ‘sun shinés upon the. earth when that 
luminary is obscured by a dark thunder cloud. “" 
He goes .on to’ say that’ this society for*the propagation of a 
Christian. faith pronounced that the ceremonies objected to were. 
edolatrous and‘ intolerable, which: sentence was ‘confirmed: by the’. 
pope.» Here then, we have the pope condemning. idolatry upon the .’* 
authority of John Fox and his modern editors, and these very same. 4 
editors charging the pope and Catholics with being damnable idola. 
ters.. Is not'this’ another piece of barefaced inconsistency? For how 


"ean Catholics be idolaters when the Church condemns idolatr "Th . 


F 


- condemnéd certain ceremonies to be idolattous, ‘su 


wise editors were not aware of the admission they) were here king 
But the pope, it is: said, acted with precipitation; he passed’ sentence 
upon a wrong statement, and the decision. was treated with contempt 
by the Chinese. A true statement:was afterwards’ sent im, and he 
found the customs objected to“were entirely free from ‘idola a 
it political. "This ‘is represented as placing * ‘the holy father in’ 






ulty; but how'so? If the pope had been deceived he.could not - 
that; nor can we see how his decision could be affected. 








have. been followed;. ait it afterwards | turned out.tha ie 
nies were fictitious, and that others quite harmless anc pang 
litical, were allowed, Well then the (esters could not cee theta. ins 


es | - 
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nod ‘nd’ political. customs, it only went to con those which 
.' were wrong’ and sinful. € ee did not. require to be revoked; 
because the ct osed must still remain condemned, and the 
by:warned against falling into then, 
m., To get-out of-this difficulty Fox 
course to the inquisition, a-civil trilu- 





s as silly a device ag any Fox or his ditors ever had recourse to 
for the purpose of deception. If fee ae reversed the’senténce,. 
must have had the sanction,of. th ; : : 
chief magistrate of the state, and surely it would have been quite ‘as 
éasy'for the society fof thé propagation of the Christian faith, to"have 
revoked their own: decree as the inquisition. |The sdciety.alluded to 
is a congre no tribunal perfectly indépendent of the. inquisition, 
and entirely oceupied with matters, of religion. It is totally uncori- 
nected with political affairs,:and does not suffer, ‘we believe, the in- 
_ quisition to: interfere in the least with its décrees and regulations 
To set the redder right, and allow him the opportinity of seeing 


* s 


both sides of the case, we here insert 4 very interesting account, of 







the progress of, Christianity in, China, and the means by which it 
was" introduced by the Jesuits, from the Rev. Alban Batler’s. Lives 
% : ‘. o 


of the Saints, vol? ii, P. 65. . a oe ts 
as ; atiyi' 4 dl ht in, « 
* “St. Francis Xavier had’made the conversiomof China the-object 
of. his zealous wishes; but died, like another Moses, in sight of it. 
-- His religious brethren. long attempted in yain:to gain admittance into 
that country; butthe jealousy of the inhabitants refused entrance to- 
‘all strangers. " Howevery:God was pleased, at the repeated prayers 
of‘his servants, to crown them. with success. ‘The Portuguese made 
a settlement at Macao, dn island within sight»of China, and .obtamed 
leave to go thither twice’a year for to trade at the fairs’ of Canton. 
..Matthew Ricci, a Roman’ Jesuit, a good ‘mathematician, and a 
disciple of Clavius, being settled a missionary at Macao, went, ovér 


_ the” governor, to reside there with two other Jesuits. A little eate- 
. chism” whichhe published, and a-map of the ‘world, in which he 

placed the first meridian in China, to make’ it'the middle of thé 
ne ra, ggcostind the Chinese notion, gained him many friends and 
mirers. 1595, he established ‘a 'seeond residence of Jesuits, at, 





_admi 
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pope as head of the churchy, or . 


ng fi & pope imself as temporal sovereign of Rome: °° 


‘with them several times into China, and in 1583, obtained leave of . 


Nanquin; arid made himself admired ‘there by teaching the true figure’ * 


e earth, the causes of. lunar eclipses; &c, He also built an ob- 
vatory, and’ eonverted many to the faith. In 1600, he went to 


S 







in, d carried with him a clock, a watch, and many other 
resents to the emperor, who granted him a residence in that capitol. 
é converted “many, ‘and among these several officers of the c 
as Paul Siu, afterwards prime minister, under whose 

ion ourishing churcl was: established in his eountry, , 
Fs a(i rovince of Nanquin) in which were forty thousand 

ristians when the late persecution began.’ Fancis’ Martinez, a 
Chinese Jesuit; having converted.a famois, doctor, was beaten several 

: * 8 
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‘it by its own religion and laws... ‘They frequently visit their original 


 _ he contemned the spirits and gods of‘ the country.’ Relations here-__ 


_ pope Urban VIII. 


aon which decree he’committed to tlie. patriarclt of Antioch, afte 
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times, -arid at length expired under the torment..’ Ricci died in 1617,, 
.having lived in favour withthe emperor Vanlie. tas V4 
_.6©F, Adam Schall,a Jesuit from’Cologne, by his mathematics, be- 
came known to-the emperor Zonchi; but in 1636, that prince laid , 

“violent hands upon himself, that he might not fall into the hands of 
two rebels: who had taken Pekin, The ‘Chinese called in unte, — 
-king of a frontier nation‘ of the Tartars, to their assistance, who re- 


covered Pekin, but demanded the empire, for —— of his victoty: 


and:his son Chunchi obtained quiet possession of it in 1650. Fromm 
that time the Tartars have been emperors of China, but they gover 









territories, but rather treat them as the conquered country. 
esteemed, F, Schall,. called-him father, ‘and was favoura 
Christians.’ After his death the four régents-put to death 
darins for their faith, and condemned F. Schall but. grante 1 
reprieve; during which he died. ‘The young emperor Camhi coming 
of age, put a stop, to the persecution, and employed F. Verbiest, a 
Jesuit, to publish the yearly Chinese calendar, declared him president " 
of the mathematics :in his ‘palace, and consequently a mandarin. 
The first year he opened thé Christian churches, which was in 1671, 
above twenty thousand souls were ‘baptized: and in the year follow- + 
-ing an uncle of the emperor, one of’ the.eight perpetual generals-of . 
the Tartar troops, and several other persons of distinction. ‘The z 
succeéding emperors. were less favourable to the Christians, and 
permitted. them ‘to, build a: most sumptuous ‘church’ within the enclo- 
sure of ‘their own palace, which in many. respects surpassed all the 
other buildings ‘of ‘the enipire. It was, finished in 1702. ‘The . 
Dominican friars, according to Touron, (Hommes illustr. t»6.) entered 
China in 1556,*conyerted many to the faith, and, in 1631, laid the 
foundation of the,most numerous church df Fokieu, great part of © 
which provinee they converted to the faith. Four priests ofthis , 
order received’ the crown of martyrdoin in 1647, and’a fifth, named. 
Francis de Capillas, from’ the convent of Valladolid, the apostle » 
of the town of Fogan, was cruelly meer and soon after beheaded ‘ 
on the fifteenth of January, 1648, ‘because, as his sentence imported, , 





* Chunchi 







tS 


‘of were’ transmitted to the congregation de propaganda fide, u 
: ‘ - ee Se? : 

“Upwards of a hundred’ thousand souls zealously professed the. 

faith, and. they had above two hundred churches. “But.a debate arose ~ 

whether certain honours paid by the Chinese to Confucius and their tS 

deceased ancestors, with certain oblations made either solemnly Dy, .’ 


. the mandarins and doctors at the equinoxes, and at thé new and full 


moons, or privately in their own-houses or temples, were superstiti> 
ous and idolatrous. Pope Clement_XF. in 1704, condemned’ tho: 
rites as superstitious, etpote superstitione imbutos, the? exe see | 
ds. 
cardinal Touron, whom he sent as his commissary into that kingdom. 
Benedict XIV. confirmed the same more amply-and. severely: by his — 
constitution,"ex quo singulari, in.1742, in which he declares, that 
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* the faithful ought.to express od in the Chinese language by the name 
Thien Chu, i.e. the Lord eavens and that the words Tien, the. 

_ heaven, and Xang Ti, the Supreme Ruler,.ate not to be used be- . 
cause they signify the supreme god, of ‘the idolaters, @ Rind of fifth - 

- essence, or intelligent nature in the heaven itself: that the*inscription, 

_ king Tien, worship’ thou the heaven, ‘cannot bé allowed. The obe-” 
dience of those who had formerly defended these rites, to be merely: 


- r 


political and ciyil, honours, ‘not ‘sacred, was- such, that from that » 


¢° they have taken every occasion of ‘testifying ‘it to the world. 
: i like submissiom apd: victory over himself, Fenelon was truly 
' .greater than by all his other illustrious virtues and actions.» , 

_». ‘The emperor’ Kang-hi «protected the ‘Christian religion in the: 

ost favours ble manner: ‘Whereas his ‘successer, -Yongiching, ban- 

d the missionaries out of the chief cities, but kept those religious 
n his palace who were employed by him.in painting, mathematics, - 

and other liberal ‘arts, and who continued mandarins’ ef the. court. 

_ Kien-long, the ne&t:emperor, ‘carried the’ persecution to the greatest 

‘rigours of cruelty. The tragedy was begun by the viceroy of'Fokieu, 

. who stirred. up the emperor himself. A great numberof Christians’ 
all ages~and sexes, were* banished, bealeh, wi ter kd 












te) 
ways; espetially by being buffeted on the face with a terrible kind 
of armed.ferula, one-blow of which would knock the’ teethwot t, and 
“make: the shead swell exceedingly. “All which. torments’ even, the 
young converts bore wit incredible cnglaney, rather than discover 
_ where the priest lay hid, or deliver up the crosses, relics, or sacred. 
. Bodkss or do any thing contrarysto the law.of Gods». Many priests 
» and.others’ died of their torments or of the,hardships of their dun- 
géons. . One bishop and six priests received the crown of martyrdom. 
Petér Martyr Sanz, 4 Spanish Dominican friar, arrived in’ China in | 
. 1715, where he ‘had laboured fifteen years, when he was named by 
‘the congregation bishop of Mauricastre, ‘and ordained by the’ bishop’ 
, of Nanguin, assisted by thé bishops of Pekin ‘and ‘Macao, and ap* 
pointed Apostolic Vicar for the province of Fokiew. In 1782, the: 
emperor by an ‘edict. banished all the missionaries. Peter Sanz re- 
tired to Macao, but returned to Fokieu, in 1738, and founded several 










] virgins. who consecrated themselves to God, . The Viceroy, 

provoked at this, caused’ him to be aries | Naat the tears of | 

his dear flock, with four Dominican friars, his fellow labourers, 

‘hey were ‘beaten with clubs, buffeted on the face with gauntlets 

ade of ‘several pieces of leather, and at length condemned to lose’ 

: pie bee The bishop was beheaded ‘on the same day, the,twenty- 

* sixth day of May,.1447. The Chinese superstitiously imagine, that 
the soul of ‘one that is‘put to death seizes the first person it meets, 

' and: ‘therefore: all ‘the’ s ectators ‘run away as soon as they see the 

' stroke of death givens; but noné of them did so at the death of this 

ble ‘martyr. On the contrary, admirtngshe joy with which’ he 
died, and es ing his holy soul happy, they. thought it a blessing 

to come the est to him, and to touchvhis blood; which they did ° 

. as respectful ly’ as Christians could’ have; done for. whom a. pagan 
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churches for his numerous converts, ip? rebstved the vows of , 
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; ‘ yately in. tHeir dungeons 6n ° 
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_ ” Francis Serranus, fifty-two years. old,. who had laboured snineteen 


Oy 


» “tenee, according to custom, bein 


ee aby him, ‘and» the two priests V 
~ _ of September, 1748. On the 
Iilustres de l’Ordfe de S. Domin. t 


, idolatry and ie Chron among the people, a persecution 


J 


‘ous death of this -holy, bis 


3 

‘martyrdom for the faith, Fy Francis Gil: de Federich, and Mate 
' pap he Alfonso. Leziniana. F. Gil arrived therein 1735, and es 
ts om, % 
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gathered their blood, because they durst not appear. The other four * 
Dominican friars, who were also. Spaniards suffered much during 
twenty-eight months prieh Papitonniees d were strangled pri- 
/ ne twenty-eighth of Cetobery 8 485 
~ Pope, Benedict i -apaeg tacos to the cardinals on the preci- a 
shop, September ‘16, 1748. See Touron, 
tis P7200 hap toh hey Whe ‘ 


“* . 7 os a > _ t 
“These four fellow-martyrs of, the ‘or 
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der of rhe Dominic, were 
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years in the Chinese mission, and. during his last’imprisonment was 
somniaate Byipeig Betedtes XY; bishop, of Tipasa; Jocahim o, 
fifty-six years old, who had preached in that ‘émpire thirty-t ree 
_years: John Alcober, forty-two years old, who.had spent eighteen years 
in that mission; and, Francis. Diaz, thirty-three years, old, of 
had employed. nine im the same vineyard. ‘During’ thei 
ment a, répOrt that, their lives would,be spared ‘filled them 
‘joy, but with grief, to the great admiration. of. the infidels, as 
Benedict XIV. mentions in his discourse to the- consistory’ of 
‘hals, on ‘their death, delivered in 1752:* in which he qualifies 
‘crowned, but not'declared martyrs? martyres, consummat ne 
- martyres vindicatoss In: the same persecution.two Jesuits, FL 
Joseph of Atemis, an Italian, and F. Antony Joseph Henriquez, a 
Portuguese, . were, apprehended’ in’ December, 1747, and tortured *, 
several times to compel » | to renounce, their»religion.’ The 7," * 
were at" length condem: death» by ¢,mandarins, and the sen-_ 
g sent-to ihe emperor, was confirmed «. * 
e strangled if prison ‘on the Ith zs 
‘tyrs see Fs Touron, Hommes 
: nin. t. 6. and the létters.of the Jesuit 
missionaries. © On the history of China, F. Du Halde’s DeScription 
of China, in four vols. fol.. Muller s de Chataia, Navarette, Tratados¢ — 
Historicos de la China, an: 1676, Lettres Edificantes et curieuses des . 


Missionairesy vol. 27, 28. Jackson’s\Chronology, A 
In Tong kingdém south-w of China, in which “the ‘King 2 
»and mandarins follow the Chinese religion,, though various sec of 






























raised against, the Christians in 1713. In. this storni one hu 
and fifty churches were demolished, many converts were Beaten 
a hammer on their knees, and tortured various other, ways, and 
Spanish missionary. priests of the order. of St. Dominic, suffe 


ae ted thousand, Christians. in the west of thé king 

had been baptized by priests’of his order. ..\This vineyard he began 
assiduously .to cultivate; "but was apprehended by,a. neighbouring * 
honza, in 1737, and condemned to’ die the year following. /The . 
Tonqui usually see condemned’ persons only im the last, 
moon 0 year, and a rejoicing or other accide -often .cause 

° much longer delays. The-confessor was'often allowed the liberty of * 

_ Saying mass in the prison;, and was pressed to save his life, by saying 

: ’ _ a ee See 
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that he came into. Tonquin as a merchant: but this would have'beent . 
a lie, and he would a any other to give in sichtnauate edly Sane 
— Father Matthew, a priest of the same order, “afier ‘having... 
eached'ten years in ‘Tohquin, was seized while he was,saying mass; 


d because he refused to trample of a crucifix, was cohdenmed to die. . 


in 1743: and in May 1744, was brought into the samé prisén with 
§> Gil, . “The idolaters were so astonished to'see their ardour to die, 
_ and the Sorrow ofthe latter upon an offer’ of his life, that they: cried. 
a ‘Others desire to live, but these men-to, die.’ They were both * 
eheaded togéther.on ‘the tw nty-second /of January, 1744. : beer 
= ‘on, 't. 6. and Lettres Edif. and Curieuses des Missionaires., 










vi ch great work several apostolic men were raised*by God} 

‘ . ¥ ss Siar QM t ; be : £8 
ere honoured with “the crown. of ‘imarty¥dom. Among” 

nissionaries Who €énverted’ to tlie faith the savage’ in- 


ion in 1500, wider king John Ti, F. JosephsAnchieta is highly ’ 
z od. * He, was a native of the Canary islands/ but, took the* 
suits ha iiseat Coimbra; died in Brazil, on the ninth of June, 1597, » 
is 2 ge sixty-four; having laboured in calito that vineyard. 
he cap years. “He'was a man of, apostolic humility, patience, 
‘me 














*not Jess wonderful-than the example of irtues. See his lifesby 


_ F. Petef *Roferigius, and -F. Sébastian 


canohization. + &. 





yards was*so hetoic, ihat’a Pa been commenced for his 


* es. 4 k - 3 ¥ baal : - 07 . 
“« FY Peter Claver was nobly born in Catalonia, atid entered him= 
Ay in the society at Tarragon, in, 1602, when about twenty years 


From his infanéy he looked upon nothing small in which’ the 
_ service of God was concerned; forithe, least action or cifcumstance 

which is referred to his hohounis great and precious, and requires, 
our utmost ‘application: in this spirit of fervour he cons 
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every neighbour and superior; and upon motives of religion was 
ble and meek towards all, and ever rey to obey and. serve » 

e. From the time of his religious profession, he applied 

elf with the grealest ardour to séek nothing iy this world, but 
Jesus Christ in his mortal life, that is, the kingdom of his 
for the only aim of this,servant'of God was, 'the pean 
-own soul, and the salvation of others., He was t oroughly’ 
instructed that a man’s -spiritual progress depends very much upon 
the’ fervoor of his beginning; and he omittedendthing both gipley a 
solid foundation, ‘ahd "continually to raise upon it the structure of all 
virtues; and he sought,and found God in all things. The progress 
which he made was very great, because hé te by i 





“feet exterior: and interior renunciation of world an 
) Being sent to Majorca to study” philosophy jand divinity, he con- 
tracted a particular friendship with ‘a lay, brother, “Alphonsus Rodri- ° 
~guez, then. porter’ of the college} an eminent," contemplative, avd , 
£ ‘Vou. 1.52... ~ a ie # . ah 


. 


and > erelarius. The ‘ sanctity i 
of the ;venerable F. Petér Claver, who+laboured: in the ‘same: vine-— , 


~ather vast countries, both in the eastern and western ‘parts = 
Of world, received, the, light of. the. pore in the sixteenth’cen-. 


+ 


is of Brazil in® America, of which the Portuguese took :posses-\ : 


ness; prayer, zeal,’and’ charity. a et of hisylabours was *”. 







ed Godin ~ 


imself. *. 
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gee | founded and grieved ‘at the ill-treatment we receives ‘Fy Clave 
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... in the maxims of Christian ‘perfection. His first lessons w re, 10. 
. speak little with men, dnd much with God;,to direct every action in & 
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% niracles. In’ the: same rank we, ‘may, place the wonderful conver- 
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_. perfect servant of God: nor is'it to be expressed how'much the fer- 
.vent disciple improved himself in the school'of this humble master, 


“ 


the’ beginning with» great fervour to the most perfect glory of God, — oe" 
in dhion with the holy actions of Christ; to have God always present 
in his hearts*and ‘to pray continually for the’ grace never to offend» ._ 
God: never to speak of any thing that belongs to ‘clothing; lodging, ? 
‘and such conveniences, especially ‘eating or drinking; ‘to meditate 
oftén on the sufferings of Christ, and onthe virtues of his calling mf 
Ca ‘Claver, in, 1610, was, at-his earnest.request, sent with ot 
missidnaries to preach the faith tothe infidels at Carthagena, 
neighbouring country in America. .At the first. sight ‘of th 
“negro slaves, he was moved with’ thé strongest sentime 
passion, tendertiess, and*zeal; which’ never fereook him; 
his constant study to afford them all the temporal comfort ar 
* tance in his power., In» the first place he was indefatigable 1 
structing and baptizing them, and in giving them évery spiritua _ 
cour: the title im which he gloried was that of the Slaye of the ' 
orof the negroes; an inerediblé were the fatigues whi héun 
night and day wi em, and the many heroic ,acts of: all, virtue 
which. ‘he exercised in sérving them. The Mahometans, the Pagans,» © 
sand the ~very, Catholics, whose. scandalous lives wereya reproach to® * e 
their holy religion, the hola and the prisons ‘were*other tl ce = 
“where he exerciséd His zeal. The history OF his ie tunis us 
vith most edifying instances, and gives ansaccount:6f two persons 


eing raised to life -by him,.and - other miracles; though his assidu- 




















s prayer, and his extraord) 1umility, “mortification. of his 
senses, and ' perfect sel{-dénial, mi it be called the greatest‘of his 


sions of many obstinate sinners,:and the heroic sanctity of many * 
great servants of God, who oa by him formed to perfect virtue. | * 
Among, his maxims of humility he used*especially to inculcate, that 
he who is sincerely humble desiteto be, contemned, he seeks not - © 

_ to appear humble, “shy ihe to b umbleds is subject to all in his 












‘heart and ready ta obey the whole world.. - By the holy h 
ourselves, we must sec: tly rejoice in our hearts when we 1 
contempt and affronts; but must take care, said this holy. man, 
one think that we: rejoice at them, but rather believe we. dre 


on the eighth of September, 1654, being about seventy-two 

_old; having spent in the soeiety fifty-five’ years, in the same uniform 

cruci life, and» in'ythe’ constant-tound of the same uninterrupted 

labours, which perhaps requires a,¢ourage more heroic than mar- 
* : We r “ - n 


tyrdom.” te ' b 
: He a. nae i ee “ hs os = 
od Raniponpated wo accounts together, the reader will now 
\ be able 0 conclude whi is the most deserving of credit. In that 
_giyem by Fox,.we have no authorities, according to his usual custom; 
“it rests solely on-his bare assertion, and is related in his usual loose 
: : ; . ~'s e 
. . % oy, : . 
~ ” ? . % 
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» * ae unintelligible style. “Mr: Butler, on the contrary, gives us names, Seen”, 
- dates nd vouchers, and -his narrative is at once clear and conyine-" bd 
» ing. That the persecuted in ‘China weré catholics is undeniable} 
that the missionaries‘who spread the light’ of Christianity among 
‘. these Pagans were ‘catholic priests is equally incontestable. . Thus, 
then, while the pretended reformers were' saturating their, respective, he 
& countries with the blood of their fellow countrymen, anddestroying ©* 
eburches and monasteries, the seatstof learning, with,Vandalic fury’ 


= and barbarity, we have it.on record,, und it) isi admitted .by Fox, * ae 
‘ h in a eovertly. way, that Catholic missionaries were planting . 
ss of Christ in the vast émpire of Clfina, and es it with 
their blood. That.this Book of Martyrs'was written with the express 
+ tion of misléading“the reader is demonstratively clear, from the 
_ ambiguity of its language... Amidst the various ‘sects which the re- “woe ‘ 
ition, So called tds ‘praieetd al laying Claim to Christianity, \ . 
how is it possible that the uninform should be able to. gather what. | ~ 
system of Christianity it*was’ that. the «three: Italian, missionaries 
tanied, in, China? To a Catholic’ enough is said ‘to. afford him 2 | 
@ for discovery; but a Protestant. who knows. nothing :of ‘ the r: 
ciety for the propagation Of the ‘Christian faith” must remain in * ©, » 
state of darkness, unless by accident he s with,a correct his- AT Abs 
**h 
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<i “ tofyrof the transactions, to throw a flood of Jight’ on'the gross.and * - 

» *, ote re ‘perversions we have here exposed. ,The term ‘Christian’*  °* Xe 
- + «is studiously used for the, proper nawe Casnorre whichis the only. ©  ; 
sp Spin of Christianity, the only Church thatshas produced. mission-. e., 

»°  .aries*to’ Convert nations’ to the light of the gospel, by the aid of ; 













. __»¥eaSon, example, and the gift of miracles. | Looking at the accou 
“of Mr. me, one *is® suck, wih tb te fortitude, the 

charity,’ and the eXtraordinar knowledge and abilities: possessed_ 

a Teeait missionaties; a Class of men so scandalously and unjt 

reviled by the’infidels of Frari¢e 3 ‘the bigots of England,—W 
“among the canting hypocritical missionary societies, now “existing 

in ‘this delude “country, shall we find’ such. self-devotion, such 

‘ardent zeal such immense labours, and so suche harvest, as 

e Jesuits-displayed and obtained, tn their cultivation dn this _ 





s*. 












of the vineyard of’ their divine er? With equal ardour, - 
fidelity,"and fortitude did the other-religious orders of the faiths : 
church ‘co-operate in earrying the knowledge of the Christian faith ; 
among benighted nations, and with the like Wercse: How different . °. # 
[00 ‘was the mode which they pursued, We here see that skill, ~~ 


neekness, prayer,.and preaching were "the means used in China i 4 : 
J he sixteenth’ century, to inspire confidence and gain attention tot * : 
divine truths. the missionaries weteveommarnded to. im This | F 


"was the uniform practice of Catholic apostles in every age and every 
.clime. Having gained converts fo the faith, their next object was ~ ; 

the raising temples for the worship of the living God. Alas! how . 

_ different were the ways of the pretended mets. "Pride, ambition, 

revenge, lust, and brutal yiolence, marked their progress in every i. 

“eduntry where they could-get,a footing.=-Not a single place can be 

: found, where ‘the reformers'of itHfessixteenth century had any infla-- 
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‘ence, that did» not® suffer, more» or less, .dilapidation. and pille 
‘Churches were defaced, monasteries, destroyed, rh ae ransac 
- © and burned, and priests-and religious murdered and persecuted 
was this all: crimes’were laid to/the charge of the innocent to exc 
the ignorant and unthinking to fury, and falsehood was resorted to * 
for ithe purpose of deceiving the multitude and blackening the cha- 
** yacter of those who’ he d steadfast to truth. We have here an in- “4 
‘stance in-this Book of Martyrs, in every page of which misrepre- 

* . sentation, perversion, ‘and want of veracity are to,be found. And 2 
; this is the work which-a set.of men calling. themselves ‘ * 

e 
*, 







plain Chr 
“tians,’ have undertaker’ to ‘circulate, for the*pretende emi 
‘ diffusing among their fellow-believers a knowledge and.love of th 
‘genuine principles of Christianity.” What barefaced, effrontery! ~ 


But we must, return to their precious mass ‘of lies and fabragapons: 
- The next*head is, ie rye wan heat 18 ay “or * el ¥ ‘o 
# oh «“ PERSECUTIONS JANAPAN 4 ae 8 ee, 


; Under this title we hhave the following account, which it is ‘our in- : 
tention to contrast with a more authentic one, and we therefore ive 


pee it in Fox’s own words:— ~ s,s * 
A : % “4 $f, te ol ; va oe an i PO sat - * ts - 2 ‘ . 
- + «The first introduction-of Christianity into the empire of Japan, © 


‘took place in 1552, when’ some’ Portuguese missionaries‘commentced 
. their.endeavours to make converts ‘to the light of the.gospel, 
_ met with such success as amply-compensated their labours. They 
continued to augment the number of their converts. till 1626,4vhen. 
_* being’ accused of haying meddled in politics, and formed a plan to, 
dele subvert the. government, and. dethr the emperor, great jealousies 
arose, and subsisted till 1622, when the c 0 rt commenced a dreadful > 
“persecution against, foreign and native Christians. -Sueh was the” 
_ ease of this persecution, praia aging the . first “four. year 20,570; | 
Christians were massacred. * Death was the consequence of a public” 
. avowal of their faith; and their churches were shut-up by order of + » 
a government. Many, on a discovery of their religion by spies'and. =» 
_., informers, suffered martyrdom with great heroism, ‘The persecution _ 
~*~“ continued many years, when remnant of the of 97,00 sole) 











_  ‘tians with.which Japan abounded, to the number of 37,000. souls 
retired’ to the. town g castle of Siniabara, in the ‘island ‘of ‘Xinis 
_ where they determined to make:a stand, to continue in’ their faith, 
and to defend themselves to the very last extremity. To this pla ; 
» the Japanese army followed-them,.and laid siege. to: the place, ‘The — 
» » Christians defended themselves with’ great’ bravery,’ and held out * 
¢. ft -against 4 e besiegers three months, but wére at length, compelled to- 
surrender, when men, women; and children, were indiscrinyinately 
-murdered; and Christianity from that time ceased ap Japan, : : 
“ This event took place on the 12th of. April, ‘1638, since which 
* “time no Christians bat the Dutch have. been allowed to-land in the. 
empire, and even they are obliged. to conduct-themselves with the , 
greatest precaution, to.submit to the most rigorous treatment, and:to 
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- carry on their commerce with the"utmost circumspection.” © .\ 9%, . 
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4.5) BOOK ‘OF MARTYRS. | 2 
The introduction’ of Christianity into Japan ig here granted to the 
e: now the Portuguese being wellknown to be Catholics, 
‘ity introduced by them must have been Catholicism; that » 
is er’ par which the evangelical’reformers*in Europe were —* 
condem ning as idolatrous and superstitious. ‘[hat very system” - °. 
_ which the ‘ few plain Christians’ themselves’ ndw represent:in theif , 
\” _ prospectus’ as inseparable’ from persecution. ‘That the Christianity * 
-- ie into Japan‘is the same that the Catholics'of this day pfo-. * «' 
ss is undeniable, becaus - there. has een no deviation in ‘Popery, } . Mie: 
Digan from the time’it was introduced ‘into . apan, and at- 
ted to be overthrown*by Martin Luther atid his fellow-labourers ‘. 
>. he work of error arid iniquity:in Europe. ‘This work of opposi- © 
i: Catholicism is. still going on insthis land of Bibles and delu- 4 “ 












s - it is only whilé we are writing (Noy. 5th, 1824, the anni- 
rsary of the publication of the first number of this Review) a news- 
Diner has been put into ‘our hands containing a report of the pro- o* 
. © eeedings of the London. Auxiliary Bible Soéiety, lield- on the day’ | 
» preceding at the Mansion-housé, -by*permission of the Lord. Mayor, . 

,. who presided atthe meeting. At/this meeting thé days of @atholi- vo) ae 
oo. were termed by severalof the sapient. speakers’ the: days of ‘, ; 
_ ‘darkness, “of bigotry ;. siperstition, and persecution} while the yery + | 

- ‘Book of Martyrs testify that Portuguése Catholic’ missionaries in the *.!% Rhee 
latte? days of:darkness, made numerous converts ‘to the light of the. 
ospel’ am the superstitious Pagans of Japan! !!. Was’ ever'a \ 

if ple so duped and gulled as the people of England have bee ia 
. * sitice ‘the period-of the pre 1 Reformation, and are at the present 

; day?® We have’ before said the Catholic church was the on ye 
church that has ‘produced missionaries to convert, Pagan mations to 

) the true light of” the gospel;. but we now ‘find, in the just named e. 
port, that the London Missionary Society lays claim to the c 
sion ope whole nation to Christianity; but what kind of C 
‘+. anity is not defined. | As’ this ‘stat ment is.somewhat connected wit! 
. © ‘the’subject under discussion, we will here give’the words of. the re-_ 
'  -., port,’as we find them» in’ Zhe Morning’ Chronicle. Lord Bexley. 
"(who a short time.ago was Mr. Nich 


, as Vansittart, and Chancellor, - 

_ sof ‘the’ Exchequer,) represented himself at this meeting as the'reprée+ — rm 
entative of -his’Majesty’s government, and is stated to.have'said, = 
at ‘the Biblé- existed in the language of almost every nation and”. ~ “ 


° tribe in the world; this he granted was only a preparative; Py he en 
ot no doubt that good fruits would speedily arise from it, although | .* 
eA seed ight appear to-have been lost. Anvinstance of this might» —,. * 
“be seen in. the London Missionary Society—a Societe established © ‘ 
| . ‘ for thes purpose of eonverting the inkabitants of ‘the islands of the »* 
‘South ‘Seas. "This society for many years met with no success. 
‘ Some of its Missionaries died in ip pete of their labours— y 
¢ others’ returned, Having relinquished their task as epelese. con- sae 
“ceiving that there was no hope, where ‘nothing, but brutality and 
* sensuality ,were ‘triumphant; but) perseverance at length accom- | + 
» * ‘eplished the mighty task. The savages ackhowledged the true God, 
“and now almost for.the first time ‘since the days. of the apostles, “ 
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_ » We wish you had been morerexplicit; but ‘that is not,the fonte of , 
 Bible-meeting spééchifyers, whether lay-or clerical; who love'to deal -, 


. 7 In oA e , : 
an The report in’ The New, Times tells us you informed the meeting 
este S that this Missionary Society was’ established ten years ‘back; that for . 
oaae 
_ + illumination broke forth at.once, and in their:own time they had be- 
. fore them the’eXample ofa whole nation embracing’ the-doctrines of - 
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. light of the ‘ only faith’ that could lead them t 
. ‘means of the Londdn, Missionary, Society? Be 

* © how long have this lucky*Missionary Society been in: 
- possession of ‘the ‘ only faith’ that leads to salvation? If 
«have this peculiar grace, why did they go so far away 


_ cording to the jen oes to. you, but one faith, is: not 


_ day, _ to perdition,—this single whole ‘mation being: the .only, 0 


a. ° REVIEW OF FOX’S 4. sw 
‘may be’seen @ whole nation removing their idéls, and adopting the 

‘only faith that could lead: them,to salvation.’ We 
yoware a very modest gentleman.” But why did ya 
name,.of this people who have thus been so sudde 












Why not impart if to their -countrymén at home? .As:t] 


‘ 


thing like the doctrine of exclusive salvation,’ against whie 

been said and written to. make the Catholic ¢hurch in nD 
But what are we. to’ thinkvof. your eharity, when Sou hones 
nearly the whole world, from’ the time-of the apostles to the “one 


;, adopting theonly faith’ that could lead them to, salvation! 


ystificatioh rather than in plain, language. 

_ along time the efforts arising from itywere.scarcely visible; but the 
: Hees ; 

+ 
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Christianity. ‘This is something like the language of John Pox. *. 


The’ doctrines of Christianity! Here we a sata stand again: “for » ; 
/ how is it possible,.we again ask, to know what this lord Bexley, or * 


: oe 


. 
t« 


_ light of faith en 
did they go armed with bibles which the people-could neither read 


- any other lord, means by the doctrines of Christianity, when there. { 


are hundreds of ‘discordant’ sects’ in: this country laying exclusive » 
claim to the doctrines of : Christianity? But the-society has been in ° . 
existence’ ten years,.during which, period, or at least till within-a.,*. } 
short time, for nothing is stated definitively, the eflects produced ’ 
"were scarcely visible. This we »believe to be. verily true; save and, 6 


wpcontulis daiite effects ‘of collecting money from silly people to be. 





appropriated to the ben the. missioners. and the managers of, 
the society. . Now, Chris reader; is Pe the way.the world was ©» : 


'y?, Did the saintly con~ 


* brought to know,the light of the gospel? Did. the apostles: go forth 
reso auspices of a Missionary So : 


‘verters of the nations of the, world (always excepting ‘hee eles: 
nation in the South seas) take'their credentials from. a het erogeneous 


club of sectarians.of the most discordant /ereeds? To be sure not. ; 


They one and all received their commission fromthe supremie he * 
0 Pere, a Wee earth, and the ‘nations that received the 
adered obedience in spirituals ‘to that head. »Neither 


nor understand. ‘They went under’ a divine. commission ‘received, 
from God} and :they-preached his holy word, which is always one 
and the same. To show the effects produced by those missionaries * - 
duly authorized to.preachsthe light of the gospel, and those»whorgo: 

‘ ee ‘ > a cee MH 
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- BOOK. 0 or MARTYRS. ° oy “ais 
ed by a aadiaai in thie. work of ae vineyard, we shall . 


n account of the progress of Catholicism in Japan, from 
Saints’ Lives, to Wivch we shall add a few more par- 

f contrast withthe effécts of the modern «eco .; 
by Bible Saintsi— 


= 
Oo 


* ,) s 
seed sown ‘by St. Rardioniis: in. Japan increased. 
when the persecution’ was raised, there were reckoned 
e four “hundred: thousand ‘Christidins. “Paul, the 
rather the father of ‘this church, died happily , and in great 
is of piety and holy spiritual joy in: 1557. he prince oly 3 
as baptized in 1562. “That prince and t a wo kings sof 





and Arima; who. had received baptism, se ass: adors: of | 4 
ce, who were their own near relations, to po Xi 
582. They were conducted in tHeir voyage by r. Valegnai 
Jesuit, ‘and weceived with great honour in the principal C ties : of 
Be crac, Spaih, and Italy, through which, they passed, and e: pecially as.” 
at Rome. * The faith Aourished daily. more and more in Japan, and “] 
~ 1596, there were in that empire two hundred and fifty eharches, 
three § Seminaries, ‘a noviciate of the Jesuits, and.several Mgt a ‘ 
The Cubo’ or émperor Nabunanga, at “least out of} hatred to the ; 
. Zas, wa ‘very roo Me to fhe missionaries, and his prime oer, ee 
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Vatado O,-vicero of Meaco, ‘was.the declared protector of the Chris- 
ig tian religion... When the conversion of all Japan was looked upon. = 8 
as at. hand, this undertaking was entirely overturned.. Nabunanga- eae 
: was, ecieolt bya violent death, ‘and Taikosama’ usurped first the re- 
* gency for He son of Nabunangs, and afterwards the empire, by con- : 
_ *« triving to have. that heir put to portly Partly by policy and partly — 3 
» . by-foree, he subdued, all’ Japan, and extinguished - ‘the Jacatas .o re. 
petty | ings. : For, some time he was favourable to the Christians, 


- till, by various accidents, he was excited to-jealousy at their numbers 
; and gress.. In 1586, he, by an -edict, forbad any Japanesé to 
"-* © embrace the - -faiths ‘and shortly after eaused many Christians to be ‘e 


crucified: in the.year 1590, no fewer than twenty t jousand were. put 
to death . for the faith. In 1597,'the prentpsix artyts suffered, Mp 
whom Urban VIII ‘thirty. years Wane r, declared such. On), their ' 
' death and miracles. see: ‘Charlevoix, 4..p,. 330, and this work . 3 
" Ss Febt. 5. - Taikosama « died in 1598; Maa Ijedas ( (to. hota he left % 
“the regency ‘ghd care ¢ of his young son Fidejori, a prince fond of the ~ 
~~ Christians) having murdered the heir, his pupil, and usurped the 
te ae ntinued the persecution; ‘and in 1615 anished all 
sani, forbidging entrance for the time to come under pain of 
death. ‘Thé year ‘following Fide-'Padda, bis son, RicceMaghir | in >” @ 
& “the t rone, and put great numbers | of Christians to barbarous deaths. 
Xogun.or Toxogunsama, t to whom he resigned th wn, or at least»* , 
the: regent sil}: 1622, earried his cruelty agains See 
the last * dese’ and."put incredible numbers to the most barb 
~ deaths., In 1636 the Dutch ace accused to this emperor, Moro and other 
_ Jap anese Christians of a Pansy with the Portuguese against the — , 
Bae a4 (b. 4, ¢.. oe ‘pretends to have ers real: but | 

































Charlevoix endeavours. to prove counterfeit, (t. 25 J 
charge exceedingly enraged the persecutors. -The ¢ 
numberless. crowds”. had suffered | martyrdom with tk 
patience, and constancy:, but many of. those who 
kingdom of Arima, by an unjustifiable conduct, very 
ofthe primitive Christians; broke into rebellic 
; usand meh. took sore strong places: 
lied fi fighting desperately in thevfield, in le 38 
ntinued . the persecution with such fury, t 
ery few had escaped .bis fury; and ‘his suc sso) 
ursued the same cour: e, seems to have di ered _ 
eath. ‘The researches have sbeen so” ni, orous — 
nhabitants bate hese sometimes com-. 


fix. Q@nly.the Dutch 
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re’ -allowe sto. 
‘to the at of Desima, 1. ©. isle of De, whith 3 is.one Jong, 
efore'the harbour, and joined by a bridge. to the city of Nan- © 
ki, on the western coast‘of the island Ximo. This city was sub- nd 
ject tae Sumitanda, prince’ of Omura, one of the first sovereigns. in,” 
Japan who embraced the. faith, which he _established alone through- 4 
out all his dominions, situate in the kingdom of Arima. . That king 
was himself baptized with a considerable part of his subjects. ‘After © 
several Christian kings, king Jolin, otherwise Protasius, suffered’. 
martyrdom: his*son Michael “apostatised to preserve ‘the crown, and 
became a persecutor. The rebellion of 1638 totally, ‘extinguished’ , ° 
the faith in this kingdom and in the rest of Japan. Nangasaijn the 
time of the.’ ‘ortuguesé was all Christians, and counted sixty thou." 7 
sand inhabitants: aow about eight’ thousand only, and these Japanese 
- idolaters. It-is the only town. in Japan which any strangers are 
now allowed’ to spe roeeh: and are here watched as. if pri 
By an inviolable | dict of the emperor, all other nations except th 
Dutch are forbid’ these _ dominions, and , all their natives are se 
’ manded to remain, in their own country. The” missionaries .° . 
have attempted to: find admittance, seem never to have qaccaale a 
The last that known, was M. Sidotti, a Sicilian priest, Ww. Le 
. Pt 1709 found means to land in Ja an: but what became of him oiher we, 
this was. never <nown in Europe. Seg Charlevoix, Dr. Kaempfer, . 
iY. See cera 2. des Japano so Hist. Provincia Phil-, 
ippin minica. et Jac. Lolae. Dominican. et F. Sar- | 
Catologus Regularium et Seeu arium qui in Japania et. 
' lor T'yrannis sublato sunt. _Also the » history of.the Martyrs — 
: vo Japan suffered cruel dnd intolerable torments and death.for 
the Roman Catholic religion, i in’ Dutch, by. Rier Guyesberts, (who. . 
, ae eye- xt Caro to several living at Nangasaki, in’ 1622, )spri 
‘ end of Caron’s ‘Description of Japan.’ See’ also relations of — 
' tis pereeton, published by several: Jesuits, Dominicans,” he. 
B J a 0? ae . ° a * 
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atten ‘in siteae by some vie missionaries, 
dicted by the former martyrolo ist, who sho that 
| was sown by St. Francis. Xavier, who h had for his’ 
yanese whom he had éonverted and baptize ae 
cca, + St Francis® landed in Tapa 1549, ry 
atholic¢ preaching” over : Bible-di: ib 
ve’ that. thessuccess of St. Francis Xay 
> suit; in the.  counitries he visited for 
ng: among the pedple “the light of the gos 
from the success the missi nariés of cheat 
2 stated to hav tet -with. “St. cy 
own of  Portuguese-settlementt of tHat 1 
the first of his i ear labours ‘was 
Portuguese-seitlérs, who were” only Christi : ea 
eharity performed to-men already beating theChrsan cf 4 
efforts were, directed: to" ‘those ‘who were’ ignored f.the ; 
_ Christ From Géa the holy. missionary | bent hide eps towards the 
. * coast of. the) peninsula. whith “stretches to the south’ andy ends i a 
‘point, called Cape Comorin.. "He was but little skilled in the Miala- ‘ 
, bar language, but ‘h ¢ chad the a Fess to ‘make himself. understoo mS ee 
‘ahd, rats ny. of the” pesp n the humerous lt an covered: i eee. 
A * country ieved, itt h Sees ‘andswereé-ba ptize “He pursued: his © ae 
; “eduirse, to the optlous kingdom rag tiratanegre, fit here the harvest’ > 
“was ‘so ‘great, that in, the space“of one month he baptized with his 
own hands ten thousand ‘souls. “Ina short time, the’ whole kingdom Mi, ‘ 
sugerlere From ‘thence he. ‘crosséd to the eastern shore of 
in “and ‘went as far as “Meliapor, whére thé, Portuguese ‘ 
ted a town and named it St. Thomas, from a tradition that e 
s the apostle suffered martyrdom | there. | From this place. 
saint went ow board a vessel and sailédsacross ‘the gulf of Bengal: 4 
* to, Malacea, and from thence to the islands of Motucca, preachin the we 
faith of Chri erever he went. At Malacea he met “with the na-_ 
heloresmentione, and accompanied by him he sailed 
an Pa landed at’ alee) th al’ of the niga eo. % 
Saad a, and ‘the ‘b ‘birthplace of Paul St. Xavier ,~ % 
had tegi year.in lis island, | hie’ 1 erabl eek ky the ed 
“Catholic. faith th, and’a persecution’ sed, in ny of the 
converts sealed their fait 
The. sionaries to tk ds 8 of ‘the * 
them wives and bible toe some of them ‘ded, we 
_ gothedurelorlied, ad ithout any. visible effects fi om | their urs. 
How much foney did these | putea ee receive from ‘the e. Li 
Society, ceca ty le ? pence? S if Francis ‘did not cai 
m, but like the. apostles of Christ, he cartie 
the necessary utensils for aie) sacrifice of the” ‘mass, : 
nade converts he had copi ot the Apostles” creed and a Li 
translated into the anesé language, ‘and distributed them 
t, his converts. We ayestion whether the Ja get e, Chris- 
aw a bible, any more than the net Christians. Such; R 
s impossible in the ra faite? ita estes, the bible was, f 
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pen so rigid in their disciplines and if such | be the’ nk 
— for our part, prefer the old oad; ae taught by the apo es. 
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4 x sh 2 ‘ al x ve — 
hot she collated into one book; and im the former leita more ; 
a an obable,_ as ‘itywas too laborious and diffi d to 


ae pirat so ponderous a volume into, the Japa ongue, We 

a hether the Bible ‘Societies have yet a e 

if t sinPse character, though: they boast o! ( 

volume in one hundred and fifty different o 

he holy missionary weit »to Firando, 

wenty days’ than in the former place a vase! ao. 

ours» St. Francis*syas. joined by other’ Jesuit mis porate, 
natives,.and at each Place he left one or m 

rr eee while he Wenttin search’ ofsfresit farts ai 

| Wwe” hi given from Mr. Butlér thete are dates, 

authorities s, but in Fox there are none, nor hassmy 

so good os to.tellyusi whieh of the islands in the . 

as has had the happiness to. embrace the only Christian faith 

d lead.them to salvation. ."Mhere was a faree’ to ” ‘be sure got 

London | oles weeks ago, by, these Bible and bie ae 

_ Saints, who’ introduced a king and queen of the Sandwich'islands” © . 

“into the metropolis, and much, notice was taken of them by. a part, 

‘of his Majesty’s government. - “It fwas said_ that their Sandwich ma- —» 
jesties were to -have been introduced to bs Britannic, majesty, | had 
they not been prevented: by another majésty, the grim king of.terrorss. * 

ae not recolleét the name of. this ‘Sahdwich sovereign and his” 

al consort, but that is no great matters, He came over to Englan 
ma: was represented. as ‘a convert to Christianity,” made by the “7 
“lish missionaries. he conversion,’ therefore, of this pug m 

























‘Christian faith that could lead'to lesetcat salvation: ‘Well, be: 
mark, reader, the conclusion. Their sable majesties _ ha 
long in town eto e that, fatal malady” the. smallpox laic 
them, and. his jlesty took: it so to heart that he 
shortly after followed by his spouse. The public pa 
hé was a” Christian, and they further informéd - us that | cs 
Christian, yet he had several wives in his own - ‘country? t + 
showing that is “kind of Christianity was a very: easy ay 
me it woul: allow hi oO have more wives than. one. - In. every 
se where. Pagan nati rere converted by Catholic” missionaries 





bo | kings and people were compelled to relinquish their “senate 





ns and keep themselves. continent. Only. one lawful wife was 
ed, though. ‘Pagan ‘custom might have allowed. an inlimited 
ity, _and_ not an instance ean be named where’ a s vereign 

to the: ‘sacraments of the chureh that did: not eon- P 
sent to ehpince polygamy, Our modern ‘missionaries, however, do 







faith which is: to lead the Sandwichers to salvation, we § 
rier siege and s been owed ¥b yi nation, hat ,@ 
.  # 
nt help srs 
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is part, of, the obs, w 






BOOK. opjaanrits 
t to the South. Seas by the Lond 
ne we are told,, laboured hard, till s ie 
t producing any fruit, thou they plo 
ot till the lapse of ten yea at a. som 
he tree, and whether it be real dr fic tious i very” 
hi Bee authentic clue on-whieh to ground the fact, 
> that, allowing. the nameless , nation to have em-. 
octrines' of these missionaries, the. creed ber, e- 
ie the creed .taught'by, the apostles.” Lat t 
. paptres of China ‘and Japan. » In the former w 
authority ae that hundreds: of thonsands of “sc 
nolie faith .on the reaching lof ee Jesui 
* dred churches | were. aised by’ the con: Wes 
«ee to psi | the ‘increase of the: Catholic, fai e 
- . gonverts laying down. their lives for this. faith, and fresh 1 
i up in their stead, animated ‘with the: heroic constan 1: jaja 
agtepleyed, by these Catholie Christian me el 
: ohegng ds of Pagans. renouncing: their erro and embraci 
fas em: of. Catholicism by “the” preaching of one. -missio nar 
ivinély*. commissioned, St. Francis Xavier. , “We see these. “fiuits ” 
raised almost instantaneously by the fructifying word of God, orally 
A idelivered, mot bound up in a book; and’ we.” see the same ‘effects | as 
+ were. produced‘in. China.” . Prinees, and persons of Yank became 1 
istiples. of a “crucified God, as well as the. meanest of the peo 
shigtenchsqesneudgict | in spirituals to the see of Rome; chure 
~ were raised efor the ~ public worship of: that God, whose breil Se? 
they ngueved 3 iny and persecutions followed to sift the chaff from the’ 
eat. But where are the persecutions to try the faith of the Sand- 
‘Where’ sare: the churches _raised in honour of the God of ; R 
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‘When we have seen. thése ‘highly-favour | Christians, who 
ed to have adopted: the only faith that could lead themt'to- . 
ing down their lives for this faith, as Catholics in every 
: 5 ; country have done;—when we see them erect splendid 
_ te ples and offer up the divine sacrifice as the first apostlés and the 
Parigve Christians, did;—then, indéed, we will al truth o 
my lord ele anstaietar atx bye py w ider the ‘ 
newly madé peervas labouring u un , 
by ‘artful misxe esentations. 
b Me 4 ap itl ‘ox, as’ to the fact by ‘the « opposi 
in ot to, the persecutors by some of the Christians, b 
‘of their conduct it’ very different térms. The lang 
implies. approbation/of this resistance, whereas Mr, 
"states it was enjustifiable; and very opposite tostha 
ristians. . Rebellion, or - ‘resistance to ‘lawful autho ity 
ed on the, plea of religion, because re ion being 2 
rom God, it’eannot be made a ‘cloak for’an 



























. account whatever, without a heinous Offence against. the Divin 
i. jesty. *To such a gist. as Fox, eee have 
' devoted to, niake vhose deeds. hate en of he 
rebellious ki dz n these ep Ja pangse Cl st r 
“ae 
*4 be ° - i : , ¢ e 
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rious; * it: does not.seem. to have’ been $0, however, in 


and it w 
n religion 







divine displeasure 
acountry where 
e | ounder, th: tall * 

ously atte 


longer. flouris 
getful of the promises of its Di 
ell should not prevail against it 
.ed. to def end it» by force. of arms. There. is another subject nS 
nected ‘with ‘this rebellion worthy: of observation, hich Fox*has, 
, * every slyly passed over. ‘He says; «The persecution continued many 
4 years, when the. remnant of the ‘innumerable Christians with which 
Japan abounded, to the number, of 37,000 souls, retired to the town “g's 
‘and we of Sintabara,’ &e.* ‘Mr. Butler, on thé contrary, says, 
hi ; broke into rebellion» and took the field with 40,000 | 
took. several strong places, b but being at length f forced, 
ed de speratoky Shing in‘the field, in"1638; and: that’a perse= 
-reigned\after this affair. But’ mark, reader, tlie preface tof . 
! , The ‘Christians who ‘were. Catholics were accused 
by the Dutch; who’ were Protestants, of being:in a 
spt acy witl he Poitugese,, who, were rOathoies, which 
a “Bo >d the’ fete Ors against the Catholic. apanese, and ritated . 
the lattef ‘to make physical resistance to the sanguinary*oppressions ~ » 
they experienced. Hence “it. appears that to Protestant reformers 
the ae ee Oatholics were indebted for: ‘some of. the eruelties in? 


mo, ng shen by their Pagan’ rulers, and it is a. fact not Tess ° cy 
Ww 














10tice, ‘but’ carefully suppressed by Fox, ‘that"the reason 
y the Protestant. Dutch’ were the Katara allowed to trade | 
_ with Japan, was- ‘becduse: they were’ the: Sd people: pretending to 
Christianity; that, for the sake. of merchandize, chive! og? Sa 
..° trample om the image’ of their crucified Saviour. ~~ 
In concluding our review of this account given by] Fox of as 
sections in Cl and Japan, we will -just observe thai there 
_ been many editions ublished of his Book of Martyrs, ft 
folio. size down. toa Hf daect mp: In’ one of the*former, 
vi edited by the Rev. Hehry,.Southwell, LL.D. Rector of Ast 
Mord The Une and late of Magdalen college, Cambridge; an 
The Universal Family Bible, we find the following ¢ ohn 
‘drawn of the Christian r gion first introduced into Japan. They,” 
(the Japanese) writes this revere d editor, * soon percéived, on the 
‘col parison, that their own religion was ¢aloulated t6 make them 
‘ Tu , uncharitable, perfidious, ‘unnatural, unsocial, unhuman; »and 
the Christian faith, on the contrary, would render them kind, 
bee olont sincere, humane, social, tender: "The contrast (he adds) 
pe too striking for the balance not'to turn “im favour of the. Chris-, 
io etl sth wh “(he elsewhere observes) must the people 
a faith which pointed « outeevery virtue, divine 
mR =e ‘ the practice of whatever could lead to-happiness 
+ hott and hereafter.” . Now this system of pure religion we have ~ ; 
proved to be the Catholic’ crane hey. 5 by Ca pane’ missionaries, - 
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. Tuts book is varades into'ten sections; but as it w 
_ t0, enter ‘into all the misrepreséntations. and falsehoods ci 

them, ‘and -as it” is” time we should bring the fi yolum 
bours to a‘ clése, \ we Shall: content ourselves & tici 
prominent” perversions of historical. facts, convin 
shall point out | reader will be deemed 


ts 
Test is unworthy of credit. The first head is** Px: UTIONSN Ante mm 


* SINTA, "which are thus related by Fox.’ mAbgut theted of the fif- 
-“teenth century, ‘some Portuguese ‘missionaries made, a voyage «to: 
“Abyssinia, and-began: to propagate ‘the’ Roman Catholic doctrines 
Soe the Abyssinians;. who professed Christianity we et ‘ 
“of the’ missionaries. “The’priests gained such. an influence at cou 
‘that the emperor “consented to abolish the established rites of the 
*Ethiopidn church, and to admit: ‘those of ‘Rome, and, soon after, | 
‘ consented. to re¢eive a patriarch from the pope,. and'to. acknowledge 
Ro supremacy of, the’ latter. This, innovation, however, did not 
Without — opposition. —Several of th e most powerful 
a, majority of the people, who. pro 1 the primitive ~ 
Ly established in- Abyssinia, took \1 ms, in their de | 
| the emperor. Thus, by thé artifices of the court of 
“Rome and its emissaries, the whole empire was thrown into comi- ° 
: tion, and a war* commenced, ‘which was carried on. shrongpinte 
eign of omany emperors, and “which ceased not for ‘above 
“t _Albthis time the Roman Catholi i strengthened bythe, .° 
‘po er of the ‘court, by means of whicl junction the primitive : 
.* Christians of Abyssinia were severely ersecuted, and multitudes’ 
“perished by. the hands of their inhuman enemies.’. ° _ 
We have just’ quoted an editor of: this famous, or. rather: NO \ 
famous, Book of Martyrs, ‘who says: the: Japanese were induced. t 
embrace Christianity, ‘by comparing the “beauties. of oo sys emt 
. the: deformity. of Paganisin. We beg the: readér will w th * 
ple; and ‘compare the account given by the * few, p ris ’ 
i eip’edition of this book of the introduction of C ityinto * 
“Chive and Japan, and the propagation of. the Roman Cathol doc- , 
trines in Abyssinia } much about the sa 7 
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and of the Roman Catholi¢ doctrines about the end of the, fifteenth cen- a: 
tury, Bite eeanese missionaries. ‘The Portugues e, as we have before 
stated, were all Catholics; ‘and can it bessupposed then that the doc- 
trines which the Portuguese missionaries carried into Japan,andthe . 
doctrines which other Portuguese missionaries carried into Abys- © 





sinia a few years ‘previous, were not one and the same. w then 
came the doctrines-in Albyssinia to lead to such bad consequences, 
and the doctrines in Japan to be so fertile. in good works? *'This is a 
_ strange contradiction, whieh the short:sighted ‘ plain Christians’ im 
. ‘their-hurry to diffuse this work.among,their ‘ fellow-believers,’ over- 
~ looked, and which they will find difficult to explains We will, how-_ 
_ ever, endeavour.‘to set the reader right; and-leave him then to form, 
‘his own conclusions of Fox and the plain Christians.’ £ 
It is admitted by Fox. that the missionaries, gained an ascendency 
a over the Christianity: of the Abyssinians, and thatthe emperor con- 
sented to abolish the eatablished atic’ of the Ethiopian church and 


admit those of Rome; that this innovation, as he - it, did not take 


place without great opposition, and that a ty of ‘the people , 
' who, professed the primitive Christianity established in: Abyssinia, 
took» up arms in their defence against. the emperor. .Observe ye 
~ this, reader. . Men taking. up «arms against their sovereign, because. 
he thought fit'to embrace the Catholic faith. What, were these prée- 
tended primitive Christians, Orangemen, like. the bigoted and half- 
loyal Orangemén of Ireland, who swear allegiance to the king of 
England so long as he shall continue a Protestant, and: no' longer? 4 
But why did .these Abyssinian, primitive Orange. Christians—bless 
their Christianity!—why did they, take up arms?y~Could, they not | : 
“reason and convince their adversaries, without having, recourse, to 
force? .No, reader, they were in error, as ‘we shall presently prove; 
and error, yo ow, can never stand a fair ¢ontest with truth. It * | * 
is clear from Fox’s account that the Catholic Missionaries had not 
recourse to force; that the mock primitive Christians did take to - 
arms, and rebelled against their sovereigns; and. that the empire was. 
thrown into confusion and civil war by this. rebellion. But then hi 
attributes this state of things to the artifices of the court of Ror 
; and its emissaries, who were’ strengthened, he says; ‘ by the power 
‘.of the.court, and by means of this junction the primitive Christians 
‘were persecuted.’ What artifices the court.of Rome could practice 
in such a distant empire we are at a’loss to ednjecture, nor can we 
perceive what advantage the pope could derive from them. ~But it 
is time the reader should, see another side of the question, and we 
beg lis earnest attention fait,® * sions Stiwits as eek . 
_ The Abyssinians or Ethiopians reeeived the first light of. Christi- 
anity, according to the testimony of Eusebius, from the“ eunuch of ‘ 
‘ their queen, who was baptized by»St, Philip the deacon, as<we read 
,, inte Acts of the Apostles, chapter Viii. verse 7, They were not. 
4 grounded in their faith, nor wholly converted; however, till the fourth 
‘century, when St, Frumentius gained them over to the Cathélic 


faith by his preachings and.miracles. Su equently to this, thatis, 
n the fifth century, the: Abyssinians engag the Eutychian here- . 
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sy, which heresy, was condemned by the council of Chalcedon as: 
contrary to. thelilo ofl es of the apostle, Eutychianism acknow- 
x dged only one nature in Jesus Christ, whereas the Catholic doctrine 
. declares there are two, the diyine and’ the human. Thus then it’ 
"turns out that the primitive: Christianity of the Abyssinians wasa 
heresy, afterwards called Demi-Eutychianism or Monothelism, and 

was justly condemhed ‘by pope Martin, according. to-F6x’s account 
2s martyrdom of that holy.bishop. (See our, Review, p. 184.) 

Here .is another. contradiction,on the, part of John Fox: In his 
felation of the“death’ of- pope Martin, in the seventh century, he 
praises. the: head ‘of the Catholic church for condemning the Mono- 
thelites, who were, he said, hereties; and now, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he is representing this‘samé condemned heresy as pure:primitive: 
Christianity. The Abyssinians still adhere-to this heresy, for which | 
= took up atms in 1604; and slew their emperor Zadenghel in 

* battle... But no ‘persecution did they suffer; onthe contrary, these 
Eutychians ey missionaries, ‘and perseeuted the converts 






to Catholicism, t ey eradicated that primitive faith. Still the 
reader must understand that the Abyssinians, though they deny more 
than one nature in Christ, yet they hold many of the doctrines of 
the Catholic church which Protestants deny, “' . > 4 vw 

The next head is \PersEcurions IN TuRKEY,’, which commences .; 
» withan‘account of Mahomet, and ends ‘with a victory of the Chris- 

tiaus over the sultan Solyman, who, besieged the city ae in 


the year.1529.. In‘ the detail of ‘this: victory we have not a single . 
_ name besides that of. Solyman, any more than we have in his account | 
of the siege of Vienna: «Who the generals were, not a word is said 
»to throw the least light upon. the circumstance,-and the whole is a 
* jumble of faets from which nothing accurate can be drawn. Were it 
not.for his mentioning the name of Solyman, we should not have 
-been able to distinguish which siege of Vienna Fox alluded to, as 
~ that ciigibdstathed-tw® desperate attacks from the Turks, and by the 
bravery of the*besieged saved Christendom: from being overrun by 
‘the barbarian hordes of Aravornofane; _ In these times Protestantism 
Wer rsicmow. There were only two classes of Christians, namely, 
.. the Catholies,,who adhered to the faith of the apostles, and acknow- 
* — Tedged the bishop of Rome-as the supreme head of, the church; and - 
the Greeksy who differed in the article of the procession of the Holy 
‘Ghost from the Father and the. Son, and refused obedience to the 
pope as head of the ehurch, Several attempts were made to re- 
concile the Greeks to the centre of unity, without effect. The eastern’ 
-  .empire-had long suffered from the. ravages of the’ Mahometan power. 
. Provincé after’ province was wrested from)it, and’ ereratnopiogs 
. seat of the émpire,; had been’ several times attacked. puss these 
misfortunes the Greeks were several time warned of the impending 
wvengeance of the Divine arm, for their obstinate resistance to. the 
truth, without’ effects. At lengthy in 1453, Mahomet II. laid siege 
to the city of Constantinople with an army of 300,00 thi 


» above 100 gallies, with 130 smaller vessels.’ After s 
~ siege of some eon hinuance with much bravery, on the 
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the Ottoman commander made dispositions for a general assault both 
by sea and land.,.'The ‘Turks advanced with great: bravery: an 

“were met by the Greeks with an equal resistan ut the fate of tt 

latter was sealed. They had too-long»set the commands. of God at .- 

ht, and he wit drew his protection from them} leaving them to; * ° 

mercy. of their nemi Aap ities tits ae desperation of 

t elBreckas the victory =: obtained by the Turks,,the city was 
given up to slaughter.and pillage, and it is reckoned that there per- 

- ished in this sacking of Constantinople, forty thousand Greeks, and - 
sixty thousand were sold for slaves.» By this annihilation of the Greek 
empire in 1453, it is clear that the’ opponents of the Mahometans in: 
1529 were Catholics. ‘The perseeutions therefore of the Turks were. 
levelled against the professors of the Catholic faith, as we have shown 
the persecutions in every-age and nation to have been invariably in * 
fiicted on that class of Christians. ©. i wight ond $s i4 2 
_ We are now led: into Georgia and Mingrelia, where, the persecu- : 
tors are the Turks and Persians, and, then we are carried te the states 
of Barbary,.of which nothing need be said here conduct of these 
barbarians being familiar to every. one, and: every body, knows they 
are not Catholics. From” Barbaty wé are taken to Calabria, to 

“which cougtry, we are told, a great many Waldense$/of Pragela and 

', Dauphiny émigrated, having received .permission to settle in some. 

Y ands, which. they soon, it is asserted, converted into ‘regions 

and fertility.’.. Then follows: an account-of pope Pins-- 

| meditating the destruction’ of these Waldenses, ‘and sénd- 4 

nal Alexandrino, a man of violent temper ‘and a furious: 

t a8 inquisitor,,and put the pope’s determination into ef- « 

detail then goes on in the usual way, with the refusals 

nses to comply with the request of: the inquisitors, and® * 
sent to massacre them, andhunt them down like 

This account occupies: more* than’ two pages, and - 

lout 1] hole. there is nota single date or attthority. ,The «& 

Waldenses are said to have emigrated about the fourteenth century,’ 
and Pius the fourth did not fill the papalyehair till the middle of ‘thé’ 
sixteenth.century. "The Waldenses are said to'haye built the town 

of St. Xist, but we should like.torknow how they came.to nameit . 

. after a’ saint, who must have ‘been a’Roman Catholic, for we have!- * 
no saints of any other religion. ‘Besides, a glance of the map will 
show that Calabria‘is the furthermost point of Ttaly, ahd forms part _ 
of the kingdom of Naples, the inhabitants. of which, we believe, ° 
were, all Catholics." One-of the merits.of the Waldenses, be it ob- 

-served, was that of fighting for their faith, not of suffering for» ‘ 
it, as the primitive Christians did, and the .Catholics now do, for. * 
conscience sake. .From Calabria we come pack. to Piedmont, which. ‘ 
occupies six pages, but of-such ridiculous rodomontadeé as, we:.think 
unnécessary. to notice. We are mext ‘carried to Venice, where we; * 
are told-a great many Protestants fixed their rehijlante, batorecthe ; 
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“of their conversation... The pope, (it is added,) no sooner learned 
Pa great increase of) Protestantism, than -he, in*the' year 1542, * 
nt inquisitors. enice to apprehend such as. they might deem 
‘ obnoxious.’ Here then was not to be a total extermination; 
the obnoxious few were Ste selected. The pope is also mac 
paramount here, but at is ‘to ‘be ret arked that Venicé’was. an inde- » ° 
pendent republie, dovetaPagiiis wn. laws, and the ‘authorities, : 
though Catholics; were extremely jealous 6f his héliness.’. It is there- y _ 
fore more than improbable’ that they: permitted ‘Him ‘to interfere with 
Beaghivomctos! ers observed. too, that here-ts a date, namely 
1542, at which time Protestantism may be said to.have been in its” 
cradle. ‘Next we ‘haye, ¢ Martyrdoms in various parts of Ttaly,’-in» 
-the* same Joose and-unauthenticated style. , Pope Pius the fourth is 
'* -srepresented as commencing a.géneralrperseciition.of the Protestants 
throaghout the Italian states, sparing néither age nor’sex.+Now it~ 
so’ happens that this pope was the dpposite’of ‘a persecitor, a he 
modermetitors seem so convinced of this, that they have'detlined giv- 
‘mga single fact re g to this pretemded persecution,but have con- 
smselves. with inserting’ an anonymous letter, evidently 
‘ fabricated, purporting to come from a learned. and ‘humane Roman: 
‘ Catholic toa nobleman. A small spade jis. appropriated to * Perse- 
. Seutions in the*marquisite of Sdluees,’- of which neither en 
* sides*ean be made,*and:then we hive éleven pages filled wit 
“secutions in Piedmont, in the seventeenth century.’ 
head'we Will select one’ tale, which-we think will suffice a 
“of the rest” Some of the Irish. troops liavihg taken ele 
“ Gareigliana prisoners, ‘they heated a furnace red hot, 
«~ ‘them to push each» other in-till they came to the last mar 5. 
® they themselves: pushed: in.’ No doubt, supposing the 
true, the man could not push himself in, but \ 
« plain Christians,’ when ‘their hand was in,*might 
~ Jrish-troopers raise the devil to do their’ persecutir 
next. persecutions are those of Michael de Molinos, and 
*. oe was a Spanish: priest, and had a mind to-be thought ‘clever, | 
- e broached “some new doctrines, and as a matter of course they ; 
weré condemned by’ the pope, not for being true, but for*being*new, 
= sich marwopot nil Tweard of before, aid therefore:could no as et ‘aia 
God had revealed..to his apostles. Michael was ‘obstinate and got 
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” forthe Quietists, no one would have known about this sect; Had not.) ov. 
Fox brought the professors from their graves, where they were quiet. 
enough.* “The * plain Dirichiane aay the Quietists, were'so terrified mS 

by the sufferings of their leader, t at, the greater part of them ab- ° 
rab iernnoae and temained. quiets, while the assiduity of the Je+ 

itis clear that 
ietism was not. true Christianism, because Christ said the latter 
should Jast till the end of the world, whereas the. former:e 
like a Cloud of s ke. Te ) 


* ‘suits totally extirpated Quietism.. From this admission 
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.. ifito the inquisition, and no more-was heard’of ‘the Molinists: As- 
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like the rest of the tales, is unauthenticated and.exaggerated., We 
pass it over,’ therefore, to notice: more particularly the ninth section, 
ch.purports to give the a TY wae 2 eee = 
sina M4 a : ee 4 “ - ’ 
RSECUTIONS lon. THE, PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE DURING 
THE SIXTEENTH: AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES? 
‘Tue account admits that Henry III..of France, favoured the ,Pro- . 







"© testants, though it, is insinuated: that it’ was more from policy than 


religion, « Henry 1V/ succeeded.- He was a Protestant, .but after-_ 
wards, became a Catholic from conviction. “This was:a-sad blow to 
the Protestants; our editors lament the fact, but still they are com- 
-pelled to admit that invall other respects he was entitled-to the appel- 
lation of. Great. Henry, it is, statedy applied himself to the e tiva-., 


tion. of the arts of .peacey and by an"edict issued in 1598, calledthe. * 


Edict of Nantes, he. granted’to his;Protestant subjects a full toleration 
and protection of the’ exercise of their religious opinions. _AIl this 
was as it’ should be. He did what every Cage 


aking should do, 
-and whatievery Catholic. king-would do, when subjects deserved 


such toleration ‘by their peaceable. behaviour. Henry. was also a — 


vgreat.favourer of the Jesuits, which the modern, editors should have 






Ms noticed, as they-allow him to be worthy the inkevof Great. Thus, 


then, Henry LV. was the protector and friend of. the Jesuits and the 

rotestan d we applaud him for it, This king was the first of. 

the Bourbon family that’ now fills ‘the throne of France, and-gives 
ection to the Protestants of that kingdom,, while the Catlolics, 


) of England and-Treland ‘are still.excladed from theircivibrights, In“ 
"consequence of this’ edict, the modern, editors say, ‘ the érue church 


‘of Christ abode in peace during many years, and flourished exeeed- 
‘ingly.’ We cannot refrain from smiling at this statement, as the 


- ¢ few plain Christians,’ would make us believe that the Hugonots ef 


: France, who had deluged their country with blood and pillage; who 


had, as far as they were able, sold her to foreign mercenaries, to re- 


-,venge themselves of their religious adversaries, were*the sons-of the- 


true Church of Christ, though the. Divine Fotinder-had more than, 


' onee, or twice, of thrice, assured his disciples that this tme Church 
- should embrace all*the nations of the world, and in fact’ hag been, 


'. spread in every: nation in the globe by Catholic’ missionaries,,ré- 


ceiving their commission from the supreme head, the pope of Rome. 
This state of peace was, however,’ soon broken; for, we are told, 


‘Henry was at length assassinated in 1610, by Ravaillac, a Jesuit} r 


‘filled with that frantic bigotry which the’ Roman Catholie religion’ 
“has so ag a, tendency to inspire and, cherish.’ » That Henry 
was assassinated by Ravaillae is but too. true; and ‘notwithstanding 


“the ‘frantic bigotry,’ which’ our modern ‘editors’ say ‘the Roman 


* Catholic religion has-a peculiar tendency to inspire and cherish,’ 
there is not a Roman Catholic that-does hot lament the fate of this 
great and good king. ‘This monareh’s life was twice attempted, the 
first time in 1593 by Barriere, and, it was then. asserted that the: 
Jesuits. were ue instigators:of the attempt. The ‘king, however, 


: 
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* the president. de Harlay, that it was from a Jesuit he had information 
_ of the plot against him, and that a Jesuit had used all the influe 







he ,possessed to’ persuade the assassin from his purpose, assuri 
him: that he would be damned if he took it in hand. "Phe w 
himself deelared, both -on the rack and ‘on the scaffold, that e 

“no aceomplice. . Besidés,’ raldnaiebe circumstances in which the 
Jesuits then stood in France, hothing but the blindest bigotry and 


prejudice could induce’ any“one to think of charging the Jesuits with 7 


the murder of Henry yar hat ‘religious: order-of men’ had been 
banished, the kingdom by the parliaments, for some imputed. offence, 


_ and Henry had just recalled them, in oppositiom-to the parliament: 


' 


by our James the 


now, does*it’stand.to reason,’that men would. lift up their hands and 


* embrue them with the blood of their best’ friend and protector? The, 


‘story’ may'do for the!ignorant and. bloated bigot, but, the man 


common sensé willnever give credit to it. ‘The English Puritans, 


‘However, took, th 
public mind to re 
through, the insti 


,dvantage-of the then state of the press and the 
nt the assassination: as having been committed 
of the Jesuits, and a proclamation was: issyed 
st, banishing every one-of that religious order 
and all Catholic. priests out of this. kingdom. Men ae : 
_ “/The-death of Henry IV. made;way for: Louis XIII. his/son, wh 
being a/minor,’' the kingdom, we are told,.‘ was nominally governed 
‘ by the queen mother, but really by her minion, cardina 
“a man of great abilities, which, were unhappily perverted to th 
‘ worst pur sés.. He was cruel, bigoted,,tyrannical, rapacious, and 
* ser 2 
_ fand h sitated not to accomplish his intentions by the most barbarous 
and infamous" methods.’ Here 'is.a character for poor cardinal 


ieu! but we do .not wonder at’ the neskgon Moca ¥ 
nots 1 
M4 











quenil informed. that when the mild and meek . ots olved 
‘10, ake up arms and fight_like Betiors, not preach like 4 ane » 
for their new-fangled. theories, this cardinal-minister defeated all their 
enterprises, and caused the walls and fortifications of their chief town, 


* Rochelle, to be destroyed. ‘This success on, his, part. was quite suf-" | 


ficient,.to earn him, so: good a namefrom thé advocates of these fight- 
ing religionists,”. The.narrator next says" © 
+ a wild i Le A aes a) aa ; 
“* & Daring the fifty years which’sueceeded. the reduction of Rochelle, 
e*Protestants suffered every indignity, injustice, and cruelty, which, 
‘their barbarous persecutors could devise. They wére at.the Logi 
of every petty despot, ‘who, ‘drest ina little brief authority,’ wished 
to-gratify theic malice; or-signalize the season of his. power, by pun- 
ishing the heretics, and evincing his altachment. to. the infallible 
. church. The consequences,of this mayreasily: be imagined; every 
etty vexation which can.ren r private life! miserable, every species 
- of plundef and extortion, an _ every wanton vexertion of arbitrary 
' “power,:were employed to harass. and molest the Protestants of -all 
; impious nd blas- 


.ranks, sexes, and ages. At léngth, in 1684, the 
i erliny. La 








_ phemous is XIV« who, in imitation of the worst Roman 
: ee een wished to receive divine honotrs, and was flattered by 
. . , ; ‘* ; ; \ - . / 7 ; 
r *, , » Ae! ve, @ » *¢ me 
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e trampled on the civil and religious liberties of France; _ 
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his* abject courtiers into the belief that. he was more than human, 
determined to establish his claim to the. title of le grand, which their | 
fulsome ‘adulation had bestowed on him, by. the extirpation of the 
heretics from his d inions. ' Pretending, however, to wish for their 
conversion to the faith, he gave them the alternative of volun- 
tarily becoming papists, or being compelled'to it. On their refusal * 
to apostatise, they were dragooned;*that.is, the dragoons, the-most’ 
ruffianly and barbarous of his, Christian majesty’s troops, were, 
quartered upon them, with orders fo live at discretion. .Their ideas: 
of discretion may‘easily be conceived, and’ accordingly the unhappy 
‘Protestants were exposed to every species of suffering, which lust, 
avarice, cruelty, bigotry,-and. brutality; can anew in the,breasts 
_of an ighorant, depraved,’ and infuriated soldiery, absolved fromyall 
restraint, and left to the diabolical promptings of their worst passions, 
whose flames were fanned by the assurances of the bishops, priests, 
and friars, that they were fulfilling ‘a sacred duty, by punishing the 


yr 









te 
- allt 


- ° _ 
He then goes on to state that more tham five hundred thousand 
_ persons escaped or were banished;, that those who either were pur- 
_ posely’ detained, or were unable’ to .escape,.were condemned to the 
gallies, aid chained, and imprisoned, and marched from oné end of , 
~the kingdom to the other; till at length the Lord (Oh! bless the» 
‘ cant) of his infinite mercy,” raised up. a deliverer in ‘the’ person of 
queen Anne of England, who interfered,in their favour, and Louis 
in a fright released the captives from their sufferings, hin ts Fey 
We have. not space to’ enter“inte a minute refutation of the baré- 
faced falsehoods’ contained in this narration; nor is it necessary, as 
the whole is evidently a piece of exaggeration carrying its own refu* 
tation. We shagpperctore content ourselves with giving a testimony, 
on the other side of. the question, and leave’ the decision with the » 
public.’ Fox endeavours to make the then’. the. edict to arise’ 
from religious motives, whereas it was occasioned: by the rebellious 
proceedings and disposition of the Hugonots. That. the French 
government were desirous they should be converted from the restless ~ 
doctrines of Calvinism there can be ‘no doubt, but the mode adopted, 
and the revocation of the edict of Nantes, is very differently related 
by Proyart, in his Life of the Dauphin, father to. Louis. XV. and 
son'to the revoker of the edict. ‘This author gives a letter from.the 


“‘Dauphin.on this very subject, in which the prince says:—__ . 


3 


‘¢T shall not detail that chain of enormities, which’ have ‘been con= | 


. signed, in so many authentic records, those'secret assémblies, those 


oaths of confederation, those leagues witheforeign powers, those refu- 
sals to pay the public taxes, those seditious threats, those open conjura- 
tions, those sackings and burnings of towns, those massacres in cold 
blood, those assaults upon the kings’ persons, those mbltifarious and ~ 
unheard of sacrileges. It is sufficient to say, that, from Francis ‘I. ° 
down to our days, that is, under seven consecutive reigns, all those - 
evils’ have desolated the kingdom, with more or less fury. This is 
the historical fact,-;which may be loaded with a variety of incidents,» 

. * he . ’ ‘ 


‘ . : he : - : ‘s 


* 


* 


*, 


; armies, and» good g 


* . mously. ‘The 
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‘but the substan¢e of which cannot be denied, or called in question. 
‘Now, if the prince has not.the right of commanding the conscience, 
he has that at least of. providing for the safety of the state, and of 
chaining down fanaticism, which threatens a. uce anarchy and 
confusion. « Although the king knew well enough, that the Hugonots 
~had nothing for the primordial tiles of their privileges, but injustice 
‘and violence; although their late infractions of the, edicts: appeared to, 
_him a sufficient reason,to deprive them of the legal existence, which 
they had invaded in arins, yet. his majesty wished to take’ éounsel. 
Among othets Tribes syos oluecieiigthas the Hugonots, depending 
upon the assistance of thé: princes of their religion, might possibly 
: tke up’arms,i&c. The. king answéred, .‘ he was prepared for the 
‘worst; that nothing would be more’ painful to him, than being forced 
to shed. a single dr the blood of his subjects; but that he had 
8; and would employ them in case of ne- 
ho wished to bring destruction upon their 
ession of the edict was agreed upon unani- 











cessity against rebels, v 
own heads. » a 
* subjects, as a pastor, and a neglected no measures that ‘could 
wii their hearts, and, at the same.tinie, remove ‘their ignorance. 
He granted, pensions, distributed alms, established missions;, caused" 
bdoks to be circulated, both for the ‘use, of the’ illiterate and the 
’ Jearned. .. Suceess attended the wisdom'of his measures. And though 


‘it. should seem, if credit,.were given to. the infuriated declamations. 


_ of some of the-Hugonot, ministers, that the king had armed one half 
of his subjects, to slaughter the other ha 
thing passed to the great Satisfaction of the king, without effusion of 


- “blood, and without distutbance. .The. most seditious, ‘stunned by 


' this vigorous, blow, showed themselves ;the most tractable of. all. 
_ As to, those who were more tenacious of their er ous tenets, they 
‘eft the kingdom, and took asin ith them the seeds of .all ‘our 
civil wars:” “The prince adds, that ‘although the number of the 


o. always wished’ to treat his. most disaffected 


If; yet the truth is, that every — 


Hugonots, who went out of France, \at this time, should amount, ac- 
cording to the most exaggerated accounts, to 67,732 persons, inelud; . 


ing all ages and-sexes;—their retreat did not cost'the state so many 


useful “members as would have been snatched away by one.single — 


299 . 


yearvof civil war. 


» ©. The whole account of this imputed persecution is false and gaibled. 


. The excesses which were committed on the Hugonots some time 


"after the revocation of the edict had been exécuted, were occasioned 
by thé turbulent conduét of the Hugonots themselves... The ¢ plain 


‘ Christians’ extol queen Anne ‘for her Christian interference’ in 
‘their favour;” but they forget’ that this queen was ‘one of the most 
cruel. persecutors ¥ her own*Catholic’ subjects that ever filled the 
throne of England. The revocation of the ediet of Nantes is a 


, favourite theme with the partisans’ of Protestantism and intolerance, 


but they carefully conceal the perfidious and eae violation of 


the ‘treat: Limerick by William II. ‘and his.1 isters, before the 
ink was dry onthe parchment which gontained the contract. This 
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lies of Ireland under the walls of © 
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treaty was ‘made with the Cathol 
Limerick, by which the Catholi surrendéred up the country to the 
new monarch, who pledged himself that the Catholics should have 
( nce, and the exercise of their civil rights, in 
eir Protestant brethren; The treaty received the 
sanction of the great se : 
elapsed before it was infringed by the Protestant contractors“in the 
face of the whole world; while the Catholics rigidly adhered to its 
stipulations. Nay, the very pulpits’ were made instrumental to 
justify the violation of the treaty, and a Bisho of Meath was not 
ashanred to preach that’ faith was not to be kept with’ Oatholics. 
This breach of .a solemn engagement, was followed up by the enact- 
ment of the most cruel and. oppressive laws the ingenuity of man 
could invent, to’ harass and persecute his fellow man: An aet was 
passed to prevent Catholies from ‘being cated. Anothér was 
passed to disarm them. A third to? banish the clergy’ out of*the 
kingdom... By’a fourth, Protestants.were prevented from intermatry-.° 






3 ing with Catholics; and’ others still more severe followed upon the. ° 
rt gee 


unhappy sufferers under * Protestant-ascendency.’ : 
‘When Anne came to the crown new crimes and new sufferings 
‘were prepared’ for* the Catholics. "They were deprived of ‘their 
paternal inheritances, and prevented from acquiring an‘inch of land 
in the kingdom. “The late Mr. Edmund. Burke, in his Letter to Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, alluding to the cruelty of the penal code under 
which the Catholics’ groaned; says, ‘ You abhorred “it, .as I did, for . 


‘its vicious perfection. For I must do it justice. It was a complete 


‘ system, ‘full of coherence .and consistency; well digestéd and well, 
‘composed in all its parts. ‘It ‘was a machine of wise and elaborate 


- contrivance, anges well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, 
‘and degradation of a people, and the debasement in them of hunian 


‘nature itself, as ever ‘proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of 
‘man.’ In short, during this queen’s reign, who is landed by the 


' “few plain Christians,’ for her merciful interference in favour of the 


aT 
; 


- 
. 


rebellious Hugonots, the legislature was chiefly océupied: in*devising 
persecuting ‘statutes to extirpate Popery, as Catholitism was’called, 
and encouraging magistrates and informers to put these’ cold-blooded 


laws into force. On the 17th of March, 1704, the Irish Patliament * 


resolved unanimously, that all magistrates and other persons whatso- 
ever, who neglectéd or omitted to put the Jaws; against Catholics in 


due execttion, were: betrayers of the liberties ‘of the kingdom., And » 


they moreover resolyed , that, the persecuting and informing against 
Papists, was an honourable service to government. . ‘The better, too, 
to encourage the trade, 502. was the price offered for a bishop or 
arehbishop’s head; 201. for that. of a, priest; | 100. for that of a 
Catholic, schoolmaster, usher, or MAT ATi says the 
proverb, ‘begins at home,’ and we. think it would be well if ihe 
‘few plain Christians’ were to set about verifying it. They havé © 
shown a wonderful degree, of sympathy for the people o ery na- 
tion and clime, but those of their own country, who, differ from them 
in religious opinions, and prefer the old faith to new theories. For 


as 


al of England; yet. two’ months had not’. 
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3, _ the fanatics. who seciod fire a ord into: the hearbof their ative ‘ 
land, théy can spare all the milk of human kindness, but not a drop - 









can be spared for the Gatholics d and Ireland. —Though 
groaning under laws the most 1d brutal; though placed 
worsé in their native land, than the blac. the est oe 
no sympathetic sigh is ‘offered. for ie g condition, but the 
: have, to bear insult, reproach, invective and calumny, as ‘well as the 
: most cruel privation of givilized rights. ‘The supposed: persecu ont 
of. Protesidnts haSbeen the constant theme of _Englishmen; every 
stratagem has been devised to excite hatred against the Catholics as 
secutors from-principle, while the’ statute books of England «and 
land. exhibit 4 continued: catalogue of the most. remorseless and 
_barbarous laws, invented ‘and, passed to peisecu cute and oppress the = * 
Catholics, for no other cause than their adhering “fr conscientious gap 
motives to the a by the apostles tind primitive fathers. . 
What ey poeres an ponreenors ee ) 
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” We “now close the firsyotumie of ik bows, haviile nticed tie®. * 

»' most prominent historica ets touched upon | by Fox as yece fg- * 
"feign countries, and prov them, i in almost cee case, to have been. 
misstated, falsifiedy or corrupted., Our next’ volume will be«devoted. 

“to an examination of Fox’s account of the Reformation in England,’ #%"* *", ° 

E 7 the persecutions which, he says, preceded it. ‘This isa point wi . 

Sa vr peculiarly interesting to the” reader, and we shall endea a 
‘ade to lustrate oe, to the best of our ability. ~ 
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riedbrony REMARKS. 
WE are now arrived at a very interesting period of our Review, in- 
asmuch as it relates to the history of our own country, about which 
so much hasbeen written to no purpose, a great deal to delude and 
keep the people in ignorance, and but a small portién to instruct and 
inform the searcher after truth. As we, at the commencement of the 
first volume of this work, showed how the Christian or Catholic re- 
ligion was first established and propagated by the apostles of Christ 
in the east, and how it was preserved when it had spread to other 
parts of the globe, so we purpose, here, by way of preface to this 
volume, to.show how this same, system of hristianity was intro-_ 
duced and preserved in England, till the era of what is called the 
Reformation. F ox begins his eigh ith book, or the ‘few plain Chris- 
‘ tian’ editors for him, in their edition, with ‘a brief history of the 
‘ Reformation, and the remarkable circumstances which preceded it, 
‘from the time of Wickliffe to the reignof queen Mary,’ so that the 
reader is left in total darkness concerning the events which occurred 
previous to the heresy of Wickliffe. It is true, we have some ‘ par- 
‘ticulars relative to the great ascendency of the popes throughout 
‘Christendom, in the middle ages;’ but these particulars are given, 
as usual, in so confused and unauthorised a manner, that it requires 
considerable ingenuity to unravel them, and no little space to refute 
them with that accuracy which is essential. to carry conviction.to the 
prejudiced reader of our pages. 
The precise period when Christianity was Gira announced in Boe 
tain is not ap pent known; some contend that St. Peter brought 
the glad tidings of ‘ peace ‘on earth to men, of good will,’ while 
others give the honour to Joseph of Arimathea. This much however 
is certain, and it is admitted by both Fox and his modern editors, 
that king Lucius, a British prince, sent to pope Eleutherius to solivit 
the aid of Christian missionaries, and that the holy pope sent to him 
two zealous prelates, St. Fugatius and Damianus, by whom he was 
“instructed in thé Catholic faith, and who pteached to and converted 
many of his people. This event happened about the year 182, and 
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we refer the reader to page 62 of the first volume, where he will see 
an account of it taken from authentic writers. Lucius on receiving 


the light of yaa son of oh began to provide for its support 







and duration, by the erection of churches, and appointing reve 
for the maintenance of the priesthood Gildas, Nennius, and Bec 
say that he founded churches in each of the cities in his dominio 
It may here be remarked, that our island, though governed by native 
sovereigns, was tributary to the Roman empire, and with Lucius 
ended the dynasty of British princes. ‘The emperors, on his death, 
governed the island by ‘their own officers, having reduced it into four 
provinces; but in the course of time, the most powerful of these 
governors assumed the title of emperor. ‘The first of these, we are 
informed, was Clodus Albinus, who proclaimed himself emperor in 
193. This state of things continued during a century, and asa 
proof that Christianity still existed in the island, we have the tes- 
timony of Fox and his editors, who have recorded the martyrdom 
of St. Alban, who suffered in the persecution of Dioclesian, and was 
a Catholic martyr, as we have proved in our first volume, page 103. 
This persecution did not last above two years in Britain, but the 
Christians did not dare to hold their religious assemblies, or raise 
temples to the worship of God, until they were authorised so to do 
by the edict of Constantine the great, in 312. On the appearance 
of this decree, the British Catholics began to vie with each other’ in 
the beauty and magnificence 6f the churches they raised, which they 
accomplished by voluntary contributions, there being no British so- 
vereign to assist them in the pious work. That these Christians 
were Catholics, and acknowledged the suprema f the pope, is 
clear from their prelates joining in the general cow and synods on 
all public occasions. Some of them were present at the first council of 
Arles in 313, when the wrong celebration of Easter was condemned; 
and at the general council of A eediea in 347, in which the liberty of 
appeals to the bishop of Rome was confirmed. On the decay of the 
Roman power, the western provinces of that vast empire experienced 
various revolutions, but none was so complete as that of our island. 
Several of the provinces fell under the sway of different rulers, until 
a sense of danger induced the people to choose a chief magistrate or 
king, in-order to resist the daring attempts of barbarous invaders, 
who were incessantly making inroads on the island. The choice 
fell on Vortigern, and a more unlucky selection could not have been 
made. He was slothful and sensual, and when threatened. with in- 
vasion by the Picts or Caledonians, he had the baseness. to propose, 
and the address to persuade the council of the Britons to accept with 
open arms, the assistance of a foreign nation, to repel their warlike 
neighbours. Accordingly in the year 449, the Saxon leaders Hen- 
gist and Horsa, two brothers, with a formidable body of that nation, 
landed in the isle of Thanet, and soon after they gave signal proofs 
of their valour by defeating and totally routing the army of the Picts 
and Scots'in the vicinity of Stamford in Lincolnshire. | By the fresh 
arrival of Saxons, Hengist found himself strong, and throwing off - 
the yoke of obedience, he founded the first Saxon kingdom ¢ 
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in the year 457, For upwards of a century continual struggles 
ere entered into between the native British and the Saxon invaders, 
ich ended in the erection of six more Saxon kingdoms, the last 
hich, Mercia, was founded in 585, b hich extraordinary re- 
ution one race of men was totally rootee saith and another planted 
a the same soil. With the extirpation of the British race religion 
also fell, a signal punishment of a degenerate and sinful nation, and 
Pagan idolatry was again established in the island of Great Britain. 
The darkness of Paganism, however, had scarcely covered the 
island, when.a ray of light beamed in the horizon, which shortly ex- 
tended its rays over the whole country. We have before noticed 
the conversion of the ancient Britons by two holy prelates, sent 
from Rome by pope Eleutherius; it is now our duty to show the 
reader how our Saxon ancestors became acquainted with the bles- 
sings of Christianity. ‘The first mover of this work of piety and 
charity was St. Gregory the great, who filled the chair of St. Peter, 
that is, was bishop of Rome, and head of the Catholic church, from 
the year 590 to 604. Previous to his elevation to the papal throne, 
Gregory had raised himself in public estimation by his great pru- 
dence, sanctity, and writings. Walking one day through the market 
place of Rome, Gregory noticed several youths of fine features and 
‘complexion, that were exposed for sale, and inquired what country 
they came from: He was answered that they came from Britain. 
He then asked if they were Christians or heathens; and was told 
the latter. On this he fetched a deep sigh, and lamented that so fine 
an outside should have so little of the grace of God within. Bede 
relates, that on being answered that the natives of Britain were - 
called Ang ngles, Gregory replied, ‘ Right, for they have 
‘angelical faces, and it becomes such to be AHR with the 
‘angels inheaven. What is ae i (he continued) of the province 













‘from which they are brought?’ was replied, that it was called 
Deiri. ‘Truly, Deiri,’ said he, ‘because mercy withdrawn from 
‘wrath, and-called to the mercy of Christ,’ alluding to the Latin, De 
ira Dei eruti. He asked further, ‘ How is the king of that province 
‘ called?” He was told his name was Alle; on which Gregory, i a 
jusion to the word, said, ‘ Alleluia, the praise of God the oe 4 
‘ must be sung in those parts.’ r 
. Fired with these holy ideas, Gregory applied to pope Benedict I. 
to have some persons sent to preach Christianity in Britain. Not 
finding any one disposed to undertake the mission, he solicited the 
pope’s consent, and obtained his approbation to apply his own la- 
bours in the conversion of the island. Accordingly he set. forward 
with some of his fellow monks on the journey, but he was stopped 
by the people, who complained to the holy father, and requested 
him not to suffer Gregory to depart from Rome. On this pressing 
occasion, Gregory was ordered to return, which he did with much 
reluctance, and after some time had elapsed, in which he distin- 
guished himself by his great qualities, Gregory was called to the 
1 chair himself, by the unanimous voice of the clergy, the 
ind the people.  ¥ in the apostolical chair, the holy 
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pope did not forget the impression made upon him in favour of Bri- 






tain, and he selected St. Augustin, then prior of the monastery to 
which Gre or belonged, to be superior of the mission, in which 
was assisted by several of the monks. Having received their cc 


mission, the missionaries set out with zeal and joy, and on their way 
through France, an attempt was made to turn their intention aside, 
by representing the English people as ferocious and cruel; but no 
obstacles could deter these holy men from their purpose. ‘Taking 
some- Frenchmen along with them for interpreters, they landed in 
the isle of Thanet, in the year 597, being in all.about forty persons. 
It is not a little singular that this isle was. the:spot:on which the 
Saxon hordes first placed their‘ feet, by whom Christianity was 
rooted out of the island; and:now about 150 years after, the am- 
bassadors of Christ appeared to regain the people from the power 
of Satan, and bend them to a yoke that is both sweet and light. 
From this place Augustin sent a message to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, announcing his mission, and assuring him of the divine 
promise of a kingdom that never was to end. Ethelbert was not 
a stranger to the Christian faith, as his queen was a daughter of 
Caribert, king of Paris, and had with her a bishop for her director 
and almoner. After some days, the king went in person to the isle, 
and ordered Augustin to his presence in the open air.. The religious 
men came to him in procession, with joy and devotion, carrying for 
their banner a silver cross, and an image of our Saviour paimted on 
a board, singing, as they walked, the litany, and praying for the 
souls they came to save. Being admitted into the presence of the 
king, who was seated under a tree (see the engraving,) they an- 
nounced to him the word of life. The king istened with attention, 
seemed pleased with the interesting truths he heard, and promised 
to take them into his serious consideration. It may not be unworthy 
of remark here, that these proclaimers of God’s truths did not go forth 
with a large stock of bibles, which in those days were useless, as 
but few could read, but they were armed with the Spirit of Truth, 
_and they carried with them the image of the crucified God they 
_eame to announce, which is the practice of the Catholic mission- 
aries at this day; and for which they are reprobated by the advocates 
for bible-reading. That the bible never was intended by God or 
by the writers of it, for indiscriminate reading, is most certain, from 
the fact that no nation whatever has been converted through the 
means of the bible, though many have been perverted from the truth 
hy having recourse to their own fanciful theories, instead of guiding 
their reason by the unerring rule of truth. It was by preaching the 
word which God commanded them to announce to all nations, that 
the world was Catholicised, and the adherents of the bible-system 
may be assured, that all their efforts to un-Catholicise them, by 
forcing the bible upon the people, will prove futile. The king was 
pleased with the holy lives of these missionaries, so much is ex- 
ample above precept in captivating the human mind; he gave them 
permission to preach to the people, and he even received the waters 
of regeneration himself. On receiving the grace of baptis 
4 ) : a 
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bert became a new man; he permitted the holy missionaries to build 

and repair churches every where, and he afforded them every as- . 
Spree in this pious work his kingly prerogative allowed him. ae: 
faving thus far succeeded, St. Augustin went to Arles, where he 
was consecrated bishop, and on his return to Britain he dispatched 
two of his fellow-labourers to Rome, to solicit a further supply of 
workmen to cultivate the vineyard he had thus planted. | The good 
pope Gregory sent him over several of his own discip mong 
whom were Mellitus, the first bishop of Rochester; Paulinus, the 
first archbishop of York; and Rufemanus, fhe third abbot of Au- 
gustin’s. ‘ With this colony of new missionaries,’ writes our coun- 
tryman, the venerable Bede, ‘the holy pope sent all things in gene- 
‘ral for the divine worship and the service of the church, viz. sa- 
*cred vessels, altar-cloths, ornaments for churches, and vestments 
‘for priests and clerks; relics of the holy apostles and martyrs, and 
‘many books.’ ; 

We have thus shown how the Christian religion was introduced 
amongst our Saxon ancestors; it now remains to prove what that 
system of religion was. This is a point which Fox and his modern 
editors gloss over, though it is the most essential of any, to come at 
the knowledge of truth. Gildas and Bede testify, that the faith which 
was planted by St. Augustin was the same that was held at Rome, 
and that our ancestors, like the primitive Christians, were ever 
watchful to preserve it pure and untainted. ‘hus, when Arianism 
shot its baneful sprouts, it was immediately detected and extirpated. 
Pelagianism had no sooner infected the church, than recourse was 
had to the proper authorities, who checked the growing evil, and 
eventually eradicated it. Now this faith, thus carefully preserved, ; 
is the same as that preached by the apostles of Christ, and followed 
by the Catholics of this day. The Saxons on embracing Christianity, 
admitted infant baptism, for which there is no warranty of scripture, 
and therefore must be followed from tradition. They believed in 
seven sacraments, though the church of England now admits of only 
two. They held confession, absolution, transubstantiation, purga- 
tory, the invocation of saints and angels, prayers for the dead, the 
mass, celibacy, and, in short, every article of faith, and discipline 
of the church, rejected at the so much vaunted event called the Re- 
formation. Jet the reader now refer back to the beginning of our 
first volume, and it will there be seen, that all these points of doc- 
trine were held and taught by the fathers of the Catholic church in 
every age, from the apostles to the period of the conversion of our 
island by St. Augustin, and we shall show in the course of our work 
that they were maintained with undeviating accuracy till Luther be- 
gan his work of infamy and delusion. Since which they have re- 
mained unaltered the creed of Catholics, and will remain to the end 
of time, a testimony of the promise of Christ, that his words should 
not fail. 

The ‘few plain 
gion, or Popery, as 





ians’ have represented the Catholic reli- 
call it, as inseparable from persecution—a 


‘blood-thirsty system of cruelty and intolerance; it will not be, there- 
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fore, irrelevant to our purpose if we lay before the reader a short 
outline of the character of our Saxon ancestors when under the influ- 
ence of Paganism, and the change which took place in their man- 
ners after they submitted to the benign precepts of the Catholic 
faith, This outline we will not trust to our own pen, but give it in 
the words of an elegant and classical writer of the present day, who 
has male he ancient history of this country his peculiar study. The 
Rev. Dr. Lingard, in his Antiquities of the Saxon Church, writes 
thus:—‘ By the ancient writers, the Saxons are unanimously classed 
‘ with the most barbarous of the nations, which invaded and dismem- 
‘bered the Roman empire.. ‘Their valour was disgraced by its bru- 
“tality. ‘To the services they generally preferred the blood of their 
‘ captives; and the man, whose life they condescended to spare, was 
‘taught to consider perpetual servitude as a. gratuitous favour. 
‘Among themselves, a rude and imperfect system of legislation in- 
‘trusted to private revenge the punishment of private injuries; and 
‘the ferocity of their passions continually multiplied these deadly 
“and hereditary feuds. Avarice. and the’ lust of sensual enjoyment 
‘had extinguished in their breasts some of the first feelings of na- 
‘ture. ‘The savages of Africa may traffic with Europeans for the 
‘negroes whom they have seized by treachery, or captured in open 
‘war: but the more savage conguerors of the Britons sold without 
‘scruple to the merchants of the continent, their countrymen, and 
‘even their-own children. Their religion was accommodated to 
“their manners, and their manners were perpetuated by their reli- 
‘gion. In their theology they acknowledged no sin but cowardice; 
‘and revered no virtue but courage. Their gods they appeased with 
‘the blood of human victims. Of a future life their notions were 
“faint and wavering: and if the’soul were fated to survive the body, 
‘to quaff ale out of the skulls of their enemies was to be the great 
‘reward of the virtuous: to lead a life of hunger and inactivity the 
‘endless punishment of the wicked. ; 
‘Such were the Pagan Saxons. But their ferocity soon yielded 
‘to the exertions of the missionaries, and the harsher features of 
‘ their origin were insensibly softened under the mild influence of 
‘the gospel. In the rage of victory they learned to respect the 
‘rights of humanity. Death or slavery was no longer the fate_of the 
‘conquered Britons: by their submission they were incorporated 
‘with the victors; and their lives and property were protected by 
C the equity of their Christian conquerors, The acquisition of reli- 
“gious knowledge introduced a hew spirit of legislation: the pre- 
‘sence of the bishops and superior clergy improved the wisdom of 
‘the national councils;’ ahd laws were framed to punish the more 
‘ flagrant violations of morality, and prevent the daily broils which 
‘harassed the peace of society. ‘The humane idea, that by baptism 
‘all men become brethren, contributed to meliorate the condition of 
‘slavery, and scattered the seeds of that liberality, which gradually 
‘undermined, and at length abolished so odious an institution. By | 
‘ the provision of the legislature the freclometie child was secured 
‘from the avarice of an unnatural parent; and the heaviest punish- 
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oe 
*ment was denounced against the man, who presumed to sell toa 


‘foreign master one of his countrymen, though he were a slave or a’ 


‘malefactor. But by nothing were the converts more distinguished 
% ea by their piety.. ‘The conviction of a future and endless exist- 
“ence beyond the grave elevated their minds, and expanded their 
. ideas. To prepare their souls for this new state of being, was to 
‘many the first object of their solicitude: they eagerly sought 
‘source of instruction, and with scrupulous fidelity practised every 
‘duty which they had learnt. Of the zeal of the more opulent among 
* the laity, the numerous churches, hospitals, and monasteries which 
‘they founded, are a sufficient proof: and the clergy could boast with 
‘equal truth of the piety displayed by the more eminent of their 
“order, and of the nations instructed’ in the Christian faith, by the 
* labours of St. Boniface and his associates. In the clerical and mo- 
‘ nastic establishments, the-most sublime of the gospel virtues were 
‘carefully practised: even kings descended from their thrones, and 
«exchanged the sceptre for the cowl. Their conduct was applauded 
‘by their contemporaries: and the modern, whose supercilious wis- 
“dom affects to censure it, must at least esteem the motives which 
‘inspired, and admire the resolution which completed the sacrifice. 
‘ The progress of civilization kept equal pace with the progress of 
* religion; not only the useful but the agreeable arts were introduced; 
* every species of knowledge, which could ‘be attained, was eagerly 
‘studied; and during the gloom of ignorance, which overspread the 
*rest of Europe, learning found, for a certain period, an asylum 
“among the Saxons of Britain. ‘To this picture an ingenious adver- 
* sary may indeed oppose.a very different description. He may col- 






“« 


‘lect the vices which have been stigmatized by the zeal of their — 


‘ preachers, and point to the crimes which disgraced the characters 
*of some of their monarchs. But the impartial’ observer will ac- 
* knowledge the impossibility of eradicating at once the fiercer pas+ 
* sions of a whole nation; nor be surprised, if he behold several of 
‘them relapse into their former manners, and on some occasi 
“unite the actions of savages with the profession of Christians. ) 
‘judge of the advantage which the Saxons derived ‘from their con- 
‘ version, he will fix his eyes on their virtues. They were the off- 
‘ springs of the gospel; their vices were the relics of paganism.’ * 
To give an instance of the power and efficacy of the Catholic re- 
ligion to reclaim sinners from their evil ways to the paths of recti- 
tude and virtue, of whatsoever rank and condition they may be, we 


will here quote a fact related by the above learned author, in his‘va- _ 


luable History of England.— Ethelbert (writes the historian) died 
‘jn 616. ‘The crown devolved upon his son Eadbald, the violence 
‘ of whose passions had nearly replunged the nation into that idola- 
‘try from which it had just emerged. The youth and beauty of his 
“stepmother, the relict of Ethelbert, induced him to take her to his 
‘ bed; and when the missionaries admonished him to break the un- 
natural connexion digmgpandones a religion, which forbade the gra- 
‘‘ tification of his appetites.. At the same time the three sons of Sa- 
* beret, (their father was dead) restored the altars of the gods, and 
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‘ banished from th eir territory the bishop Mellitus. With Justus of 
‘ Rochester he retired into Gaul: and Laurentius, the successor of 
‘ Augustin inthe see of Canterbury, had determined to follow their 
‘ footsteps. On the morning of his intended departure, he made a 
‘last attempt on the mind of Eadbald.. His representations were 


‘successful, The king dismissed his stepmother and recalled the 


‘fugitive prelates. The sincerity of his conversion was proved by 
‘his subsequent conduct: and Christianity, supported by his influ- 
‘ence, assumed an ascendancy which it.ever afterwards preserved.’ 
Here then we have Meriking effect of the influence of religion on 


_. the. mind, when supported by the voice of spotless ministers. How 


different was the conduct. of this Christian and Catholic bishop to 
that of a modern prelate of London, who on a memorable occasion 
asserted in his place in parliament that a king of England could de 
no wrong. 

The Catholic religion being thus established in our island, a regu- 
lar hierarchy was founded for the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs, 
and the preservation of true doctrine. ‘Thus, when any dispute oc- 
curred, or any grievance was complained of, recourse was had to the 
regulanmaggpority: from the suffragan bishop the matter was carried 
to the metropolitan, either of Canterbury or York, who, if need re- 
quired, summoned a provincial synod to discuss the point, and the 
decision »was submitted to the pope as the supreme head of the uni-+ 
versal church. By these means the Catholic religion was preserved 
entire for the space of nine hundred years, until Henry the eighth 
severed the branch from the. parent stock, and made himself head 
of a separate church, which had no other claim to jurisdiction than 
what the lay power of the state granted to it. During the period of 
Catholicism, the spiritual authority of the Church was quite distinct 
from the authority of the state. ‘The king and nobles were obliged 
to submit to the same discipline as the peasant and the beggar, be- 
cause the Church being a kingdom of another world, knows no dis- 
tinction in her system of morality between the monarch. and the.vas- 
sal.— With these remarks we shall proceed in our Review of the 
work before us. 
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‘BOOK VIII. 
‘CONTAINING A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, AND 


‘THE REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH PRECEDED IT, 


‘FROM THE TIME OF WICKLIFFE TO THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
“MARY. : ; 


: j d 


‘SECTION TI. | 
‘PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE GREAT ASCENDANCY OF THE 
‘POPES THROUGHOUT CHRISTENDOM, IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


_ Fox commences. this section with. the following string of asser- 
tions:—‘ In the introduction will be found an account of the rise and 


ery, 
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* progress of -popery, from the commencement of its usurpations to 
‘the tenth century. From this period, till the ation was at- 


h and unchris- 





‘tempted by Wickliffe, the eo of these 


- “tian heretics increased with rapid strides, till at length all the so- 


‘vereigns of Europe were compelled to do them the most servile 

homage. It was in the reign of Edgar, king of England, that 
‘monks were first made spiritual ministers, though contrary, to the 
‘ decrees and custom of the church; and ‘in the time of this sovereign 
‘they were allowed to marry, there being no law forbidding it, before 
* the papacy of Gregory VII. send ‘ 

* To relate the tyrannical innovations upon the religion of Christ 
‘ during the space of more than three hundred years, would be the 
‘ province of a writer on church history, and is quite incompatible 
‘ with our limits. Suffice it to say, that scarcely a foreign war or 
‘ civil broil convulsed Europe during that period, which did not ori- 
‘ ginate in the infernal artifices of popes, monks, and friars. ‘They 
‘frequently fell victims to their.own machinations; for, from the 
‘ year 1004, many popes died violent deaths: several were poisoned; 
‘Sylvester was cut to pieces by his own peopléy and the reigns of 
‘his successors. were but short. Benedict, who succegie ~ John 
‘XXI. thought proper to resist the emperor Henry IJ. and place in 
‘his room Peter, king of Hungary; but afterwards being alarmed by 
* the success of Henry, he sold his seat to Gratianus, called Gregory 
‘VI. At this time there were three popes in Rome, all striving, 
‘ against each other forthe. supreme power, viz. Benedict IX., Syl- 
* vester III. and Gregory VI.. But the emperor, Henry, coming. to 
* Rome, displaced these three monsters at once, and‘appointed. Cle- 
‘ment the Second, enacting that henceforth no, bishop of Rome 
‘ should be chosen but by the consent of the emperor.. "Though this 
‘ law was necessary for public tranquillity, yet it interfered too much 
‘ with the ambitious views of the cardinals, who accordingly exerted 
‘ themselves to get it repealed; and failing in this, on the departure 
‘of the emperor for Germany, they poisoned Clement, and at once 


‘violated the law by-choosing another pope, without the impasrally 


* sanction. ; : : 
' ‘This was Damasus II. who being .also poisoned, within a few 
‘days from his appointment, much contention took place. Where- 
‘upon the Romans sent to the emperor, desiring him to give them 
“a bishop; upon which he selected Bruno; a German, called Leo IX. 
‘ This pope was poisoned, in the first year of his popedom. © . 
‘After his death Theophbylactus made an. effort to be pope, but 

s Hildebrand, to defeat him, went to the emperor, and persuaded him 
‘to assign another bishop, a German, who ascended the papal chair 
‘under the title of Victor I1.. The second year‘of his papacy, this 
‘pope also followed his predecessors, a et being poisoned. 
'-¢On the death of Victor, the cardinals elected) Stephen IX. for 
‘ pope, contrary to their oath, and the emperor's assignment. From 
‘this period, indeed, their ascendancy was so great, that the most 


- © powerful sovereigns of Europe were obliged to do them homage; 


‘and’ Nicholas, who succeeded Stephen, ‘established the Council of 
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R the Lateran. In this council first was prot ted the t a ; 
“sentence of Re mmunication against, all such as ‘do cre : we 
‘the seat of Peter, by money or favour, without the full consen 
‘of the cardinals;” cursing them and their children with the anger 
‘of Almighty God; and giving authority and’ power to cardinals, 
“with the clergy and laity, to depose all such persons, and call a 
“council-general, wheresoever they will, against them. Pope Ni- 
*cholas only reigned three years and a half, and then, like his pre- 
‘ decessors, was pogo’: — Pre 121, 122. ~ aye x 
In what part of the introduction the rise and progress of Popery 
are See found we have not been able to discover. ‘There is no pre- » | 
cise period stated, nor any particular dates, whereby we can raogs a 
the accuracy of the assertions here made., When did Popery com-) 
inente? This question never has been correctly answered. Some — 
have fixed it at one period, some at another, but none agree on the 
same point... Now Catholics can tell the exact time when every he- 
resy of note was broached, from the days of Simon Magus ta those 
of Martin Luther and downwards. . The theories put forth by the 
Wie are always distinguished by the names of the inventors; 
as Arianism, from Arius the heretic; Donatism, from Donatus the 
broacher of that error; Pelagianism, from: Pelagius who taught it; 
Iiitheranism, from Luther, the apostle of the Reformation, so*called; 
Calvinism, from Calvin, a branch spreader of the Reformation; and 
so on of the three or four hundred different sects into which this 
land of bibles is now divided. But the same cannot be said of that 
system which Protestant writers term Popery. The word is derived 
from the title of Pope given to the bishop of Rome, who is by di- 
vine right supreme head of the-Catholic or universal church. Of 
thése bishops there were more than one hundred «in the first nine 
centuries of the Christian church, but not one of them-can be ‘se- 
lected by name as the institutor of Popery, or the inventor-of heresy, 
though Fox is pleased to style them in the gross ‘ arch and unehris- 
‘tian heretics.’ It must not be forgotten that in the seventh century 
Fox allows the Catholic church to have been orthodox, for he ranks 
the holy pope Martin amongst ‘Ais martyrs, and says he was an op- 
poser of the heresy of Monothelism. ‘That he called a council of 
105 bishops, who unanimously condemned the ‘errors of that sect. 
‘This pope was martyred in 655; in the next century’ we find Fox 
admitting another martyr into his calendar, who received his_com- 
mission from Rome to preach the gospel to the ait nd extirpate: 
* heresy. ‘This martyr is St. Boniface, the apostle ¢ ‘Gennany, who 
suffered in 755, This was the middle of the eighth century, so that 
we have brought the time into a small compass, and yet not a date 
: _ hora name can be given for the origin-of Popery, unless, indeed, — 


we go back‘ to the apostles themselves, from whom the church -is 
styled Apostolic.as well as Catholic. “ : 


3 ; ’ @ 
It is stated by Fox, that ‘from this period (the tenth’ century) till 
* ‘the reformation was attempted by Wickliffe, the abominations-of 


* these arch and unchristian heretics (the popes) increased with rapid 
whe 
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‘ strides, till at length all the sovereigns of Europe were compelled 
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I ervile homage.’ These po 

, tru ow did they go:to work. to compel. all the aoe a 
s of Europe, every one of them, to render their holinesses ‘the | 

st servile. homage? There must have been something supernatu- 


ral in ‘these arch and unchristian. hereties,” which no other heretics 4 






possessed, to perform such feats as these. To compel kings and 
emperors, =e tyrants or fathers of their people, to render them 
the most servile homage, is no less than a miracle, and hereties were 
never able to claim one.of these gifts of the Divine Being. That the 
Sovereigus of Europe rendered homage to the pes at this time can- 
not be denied; but it was not a servile homage; it was only that spi- 
ritual obedience which is now given to. the- head "of, the Catholie 
urch by sovereigns in her communion, and it was in consequence ; 
f théir receiving the light of faith from missionaries sent 4 ee i 
authority.» The ‘ abominations’, which increased with: ‘such rapid 
. ‘strides,’ were the blessings imparted by the conversion of: the’na- 
tions of Europe to the Catholic faith, an. account of which advanta- 
ges, both spiritual and temporal, we have given in our ielagen, of 
the conversion of this island: to Catholicism. . 
Fox goes on to say, that monks. were first made spiri an aN 










Ministers } 


church; and that in: this msrveniahr s time they were allowed a marry, 
there being no law forbidding it till the papacy of Gregory VII.— 
We thank the martyrologist for this stateme because we have some- 
thing that is tangible, and can prove it false | y the test of. authentic 
history. —In Rapin’s History of England, there is a’ long speech of 
Edgar’s to the council he had assembled for the reformation of abuses: 
and the-correction of manners. In this speech the monarch inveighs 
in strong terms against the incontinent lives of the clergy, which he 
said was a scandal to the people, and a public complaint. —This au- 
thor, commenting on the dissolute lives of the clergy in this age, says, 
‘ it must be observed, the popes had for some time prohibited the cler- 
* gy from marrying, and were very severe to all who refused to. com= 
‘ply with their decrees.’—This is the testimony of a Calvinist writér, 

who cannot be charged with any partiality towards Catholics.—The 
assertion then made by Fox, that there was no law forbidding the mar- ? 
riage of the clergy before the popedom of Gregory VIL, is proved to a 
be false by Protestant evidence. , We will now, introduce a witness’ ee @ 
of another character, whose work has received the approbation of the 

. most learned and ent personages of the present day. Speaking 
of Edgar’s . Lingard says, in his History, ‘ The tranquillity 
‘of Edgar’s eign, | is undisputed superiority over the neighbouring o 
‘ princes, and his attention to the welfare: of his people, have contri- 
“buted to throw aJustre around his memory: the reformation of the 
“ church, undertaken by the prelates, and e fected with the aid of his 
‘ authority, though it was received with gratitude by his. ‘contempora- 
‘rjes, has been marked with unmerited censure by modern writers. 
‘ The Danish invasion had both relaxed the sinews of ecclesiastical , 
‘discipline, and dissolved the. greater number of the monastic and 
‘ clerical establishments. ‘The most opulent monasteries had been laid 
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abet ruins by thowepacity of the barbarians: and the ir lands, without 
. - © an owner, had been seized bythe crown, or had been divided among 


e nearest and most powerful’ thanes. Under former kings, efforts 
“had been made to restore the monastic order, but they ‘had proved 
‘ineffectual. ‘The prejudices against it were nourished by the great 
‘ proprietors now in possession of its ancient revenues; even the'mon- . 

'* astery of Ethelingey, which Alfred had peopled with foreign monks, 
«had been gradually deserted: and the two abbeys of Glastonbury and 
‘ Abingdon, the fruits of the zeal of Dunstan, had been dissolved by 
‘the resentment of Edwy. © The clerical order was more fortunate. 
‘Though shattered and disfigured, it had survived the et But 
‘the friends of religious severity, when they compared the clerg 
Rs ‘of their day with the clergy of ancient times, saw much in the 
ie * conduct to lament and correct. Formerly they had lived in com- 
‘ munities under. particular regulations: and their seclusion from tem- 
‘poral pursuits insured the faithful discharge of their spiritual func- ° 
‘tions. But during the Danish wars they had been dispersed amidst . 
«their relatives, had divided among themselves the revenues of their 
‘¢ respective churches, and, substituting others for the performance of 
ervice, indulged in the pleasures: and dissipation of the laity, 
yhich gave particular offence to the*more devout was their 
- It is most certain, that-during the two first centuries 
‘of the Saxon church the profession of celibacy was required from 
‘every clergyman advanced to the orders of priest, or deacon, 0 
*sub-deacon: but amid. the horrors’of successive invasions the ‘in- 
‘junctions of the canons had been overlooked or contemned: and, . 
‘on’ many occasions, necessity compelled the prelates to ordain, for. 
‘the’ clerical functions, persons who~ had already engaged in the 
‘state of matrimony. Similar causes had produced similar effects in 
«the maritime provinces of Gaul; and Dunstan had witnessed, dur- 
‘ing his exile, the successful efforts of the abbot Gerard to restofe 
‘the ancient discipline ‘in the churches of Flanders. Animated by 
‘his example, the metropolitan made a first essay bout the mos 













‘nastic establishments from their ruins: and his labours’ were -zéa- 

‘lously seconded by two ‘active co-operators, the bishops Oswald 

It * and Ethelwold. The. former governed the church of Worpeat: 
po ‘the latter, his favourite disciple, had been placed at his request in 

5 _ ¢the see of Winchester.. ‘To them Edgar was induced t6 sell, or 
ay ‘grant, the lands of ‘the monasteries, which had fallen’ to the’ crown: 
> _ ¢and of those which remained in the hands of i iduals, a portion 
a _ €was recovered by purchase, and still more b he voluntary resig- 
: _ ‘nation of the possessors. Persons’were soon found ready to em=' 
4 brace an institute recommended by the prelates and sanctioned by 

_ ‘the king: as fast as building ss could be erected, they were filled with 
‘colonies of monks and their novices: and within a few years the 
‘ * great abbeys of Ely, Peterborough, ‘Thorney, and Malmsbury, rose 
4 ‘from their ashes, and recovered the opulence and the splendotr 
‘which they. had formerly enjoyed. The next object of the -metro- 


. . *politan was the reformation of the more dissolute among the cler- 
+. “gy, principally in the two dioceses of Winchester and Worcester. 
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r this pprpo ommission was . Viaingd from Rome, ce. 
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at every: priest, “deacon, and pideatcon, sh 
astely, or. be ejected from-his benefice.” 

‘rom this: passage it will be seen that the monks lid. exercise spi- 
ritual functions befo re Edgar’s reign, and that the celibacy of the 


aegetty was diseipline of the church in the first period of the Saxon - 


rch. In fact. the tule was coeval: with Christianity, though-in the . 
early ages, marriage was’ nial: Some cases: On this subject ° 
, wg-will give another authority, who has treated the matter,very elas, |, — 
borately, and, who stands unimpeached as a controversialist. and. 
ian. The Right Rev. Dr. Milner, in his excellent History of 
inchester, says, ‘It would be too tedious a task to cite all the ca- 





—_ and deacons. , Let it suffice to, refer to. Concil. Elib. can. 
iii? 2 Concil.’ Cathag. @an.ii. 1 Concil. ‘cum: Nicen. can. iii, 

ee oncil. Arelat: ean. ii.—St.° Jerom, in‘ the fourth: age, testifies 
. that, in'the three great patriarchates of Rome; Aléxandria, and An- 
‘ tioch, no’ persons. were received. amongst the clergy, bi ge h as 
‘were either single en, or entirely separated from 
© Liber adversus. Vig lant. The testimony of the Jearne 
*Epiphaniusy i is to. the ‘same effeet., Heres. 59.—No ply” 
‘ quotations, the: centuriators of Magdeburg allow, that, about the 
‘ time of ‘the conversion of-our ancestors, nod was held by St. 
é Gregory the Great, in which an nostherfa de pronounced against 
* Bishops, priests, or deacons, who should presume to.marry. Cent. 
‘RE “642.—The discipling” of the Greek. church, in ‘subsequent 
‘ times, beeame less, strict, in this -point,.than that of the Latin. 
‘ehurch.»* Its’ bishops'did not refuse to ordain. married persons, to 
‘serve amongst the inferior: clergy, (for.no prelate, “even*amongst 
‘them, was-ever. allowed to have a wifes) ‘hence even their schis- 
‘ matical council, ealled Quinisext; or In Trullo, after their separa- a 
‘tion from the Latin ‘church, utterly condemned the contracting of 
¢ marriage a peron was'once initiated into holy orders, and such 
‘their dis e has remained down to the present ‘day. — With re- 

‘a spect to cient English church, if the’ truth: must, be told, ‘we., 
‘ are*bound to say, that its “discipline ‘was strictly conformable to that. 
‘of the-Latin church in general, of whichit formed :a part, and of 
‘course, that it was never lawful for any clergyman in, holy: ae 
‘ whether secular or regular, to enter into the married state; nor lias, 
‘any. married man, unless he was first separated from his wife by 
‘mutual consent, ever be ordained: ‘to the higher orders, This we 
‘ may gather, in t - first place, from, the above quoted passage wn 
‘ Venerable Bede, according to. which, only hose who,were not in 
‘ holy orders were allowed, in any ca ver, t0 marry’ 0 i 
‘in the married»state. The same is e clear from anothe 

j passage of that primitive : author, -whoy n ealls the friend of © 

‘truth. © In his. exposition” ‘of. the’ first_chapter of St. Luke, having 

‘ observed that the priests of the old law were obliged. to be conti- 

‘nent only, during the stated. times. of théir ministry; he goes on: 

** but now an injunction is laid “upon! priests to observe chastity =~ 
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ons, made in the primitive.church; against the marriage: of bishops, ~ Sete. zs 
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continually, iMG bv8r to abstain from the use o 

“4 ae ‘end they may always assist at the altar.” ppear 1 

‘any of the clergy ever attempted to infringe this law, until after 

‘ confusion, which followed the Danish devastations, in 860; & 

after this we find Palco, archbishop of Rheims, congratulating kip 

. “7 “Alfred on the firm and zealous conduct of his primateyPlegmund 
i. + © in extirpating what he calls the error of those who held it lawful 

' ‘the clergy to marry. Flodoard. Hist. Rhemens. 1. iii—In ,the 

» «reign of king Edmund, viz. in 944, we meet with the particulars 

“of a great synod, as it was called, held at London, by the two arch- 

ma “* bishops'and a great number of prelates; and other considerable per 
bike “sonages; in the very first-ordinance of which it is enjoined, ‘*t 

et ‘all, initiated’ in sacred offices, shall .be. careful, as their state 

oe \ 






_ “ quires} to lead their lives chastely, whether they, be men or women, 


an he _ ‘which, if they fail to‘d6,Tet them be ‘punished’ as the, canon, en- 
te ‘ joins.” “ Spelman, De Concil.—The same*learned writer proves, 
%, » ‘from the Penitential, which he publishes, that bishops, priests, and 
: ‘ deacons, no less. than monks, Were concéived, in those times, to be 






»‘ guilty of a great crime, if they ever returned to the state of marri- 
whick they had renounced at their ordination. This brief dis- 
‘ sertation may serve to rectify, the mistaken notions which,modern 
*readers may have hastily takew up on this point of. ecclesiastical 
history, from Parker, Godwin, Tanner, H. Wharton, Carte, Hume, 
‘the ‘late historian of Winchester, and ‘other ignorant or interested 
id ‘ writers. ,Amongst: others’ comes forward, at the present day, a 
‘writer, who-has miserably waded beyond his depth, wherever +he 
‘has ventured to treat of ecclesiastical antiquities. Speaking of the 
‘revolution in the chureh of Worcester, which took place at the same 
‘time with. that’ mentioned, above in our cathedral, he says, ‘the 
‘ popes had found it their interest to.exact celibacy from the clergy, 
‘they incited the monks to raise an outcry against those who, in- . 
' ‘stead of devoting their whole time to spiritual employments, gave , 
“*a part of it to the company of ‘their ‘wives, &c. Priests that were 
‘members of the cathedral colleges had not as yet bell restrained 
. ‘from marrying.” ‘Valentine Green’s History of Worcester, p. 26. 
‘ From this passage it appears’ that the writer had never met with a 
single canon, or ecclesiastical authority, enforcing ‘clerical celibacy, 
- * anterior tothe tenth century, and that he ascribes the measures then 
_ ‘taken by king Edgar and St. Dunstan, St. ald, and St. Ethel- 
i * wold, to certain negotiations between the the popes, and to 
‘some new laws which the latter had just acted on this sub- 
* ject for their own interest. It was incumbent on him to have point- 






= 
‘ ‘ed out the negotiations and laws in’ question. Unfortunately, how- 
“ever, too many of t es in that'age were abandoned to licen- 







* tiousness. themselve: 
‘other clergy. he true 
-*bacy, after all the sagacit 
* Cor. chap, vii. v.32, 33.’ + - : 
— Such clear documentary evidence as we have here produced must, 
we imagine, put’the question to rest; at least it is sufficient to sa- 


} ead of watching over the morals of the 
olicy of this original law of clerical celi- 
y of modern writers, will be found in 1 
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oyesy, reasona ind, and we know not what can be adduced 
convince those. who are determined to remain in their e1 On | 
subject of celibacy in the clergy much might be offered in’a > 
ical point of view, and we cannot. help considéring those who. 
advocate the. married Jife of men, whose sole duties should be to’ ~ 
labour in the Lord’s vineyard) very ill-advised as far as regards their 
own interest and the country’s welfare. In, the time of Catholicism, the 
al their own 
mtarily em- 








te 


provision made. for.the clergy did. not go aR, to 4 
coffers, nor to-maintain their own ‘families. ‘T) vO 
braced a single dife, and they engaged to perform duties which it. 
would be unjustifiable to call upon a married ‘man to execute., ‘For 
WGinetsnce, in the time of pestilence, or of an individual infected with 
a contagious disease, the consolations of religion are not. to be denied 
‘to the afflicted, , But who is to convey these, consolations te the . 
dying under such circumstances? It ¢annot be expected that a:mar~ 
ried clergyman would rush into danger which might affect his own 
life, and thus: leave his wife and family. destitute;, or, by carrying 
»home the infectious effluvia, might cause the pestilence to spread in 
his family, and though he might e8cape, yet he might sip the 
affliction in the loss of his wife and children.. We h ned at’ 
the time we are writing of a young Catholic priest, emin 
talents and abilities, falling a sacrifice to this act of godlike charity, 
in Dublin; and the same disregard of life to impart the cheering and 
soothing comforts.of religion to iis sip toclaevo of his flock, has 
_deprived the Catholics of Manchester of a faithful servant of God in 
the yery prime of his life. Many are the instances where Catholic . 
priests thus fall victims to their zeal and total disregard of life in the , ri 
exercise of their sacred duties; but how few, if any, can be. pro- 
duced of Protestant clergymen thus-offering themselves in sacrifice. 
- ,Nor is it to be expected, when they are clogged with the eares of a z 
family, and have the temporal happiness of others depending on their | . 
‘own existence. ‘The Catholic priest, on the other hand, is unencum- 
beréd with these ties; he has voluntarily embraced a, single life, that 
he nay eso a father to'the flock over whom he is placed, and © 
‘when grim death meets him in the discharge of .his. pastoral duties, 
he cheerfully resigns his life to render an account of his stéwardship k 
to’ his heavenly Lord and Master... ~ ~ ; 2 
Besides, how inconsiderate must it be in a people to provide 
. Only for the clergy, but for the families of the clergymen. In 
country, for example, since the Reformation, as it is called, the pro- 
visions for the Church establishment, except that portion which fell 
into lay hands, go entirely to support the elergy, and is not found to 
‘be sufficient for-that purpose,'as many hundreds of thousands ‘of. 
“pounds sterling have been lately vote a ay by parltaee hig relieve — 
‘the poorer part of the clergy. Whereas, wh ei e church esta ish- 
ment was in the hands of the Catholic clergy, they had the poor, and 
sick, and aged td maintain; the churches to build and. tepair, and 
the rights of hospitality to’ fulfil, out of their income. To which’ y - 
we must add, that’ they contributed too, out of their revenues, to 
carry on the wars in which thé sovereigns were engaged, either 
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e the safety, or to preserve’ the honour, of the country; b @ 
s the people were’ eased of taxes, and va national debt 
wn. But now, alas! the case is altered quite. ~ Taxes 
raised to support the poor; taxes are raised to repair and build 
~ churche axes. are_raised to relieve the poor clergy and their 
families; and taxes re raised to pension off many of the sons of 


th prema shape of half-pay- officers and, clerks i in government 
fies And is it > is it prudent, when the country is in such a 
lation, to rail at economical and judicious ‘regulations of the 
©atholic church-and our Catholic ancestors respecting the celibacy - 
: an provisions, of the clergy. Of.all the cavils raised against the as 
octrines and dicipline ‘of the Catholie ehure his we cannot hel 
deeming thé most stupid and besotted. E ranting the practice — 
"- was not introduced till the time of the seventh Gregory, so Wise a” 
* Tegulation ‘ought to. immortalize his name at 6 pear ‘the pases 
and, the statesman. | . pac ‘ 
Having disposed’ of. this disputed pein we: come now to the, next 
charge made by Fox. | He says,‘ to relate the tyrannical innovations « 
1¢ religion of Christ during the space of. more than. three 
vin rs, would be the province’ of .a writer on church | his- 
a 














; tory, ‘and ite incompatible_with our limits. Suffice it to'say, 
‘ that searcely a foreign war or civil broil convulsed Europe during 
* that period, which, did not originate in the infernal artyfines of 
“ popes, monks and ° friars.’ If we-are to *believe-this account,’ the 
world-must have been in a very comfortable state, and true religion 
must haye been banished from the earth. We commend the modern” 
editors, however, for declining. to be church historians, as‘they must 
have convicted themselves in’ that case. . But» what are we to make of 
the ‘ more than three hundred years?’ They tell us that all the evils 
which arose during'¢ that period’ originated with popes, monks aud 
-friars.- What are we. to gather from ‘ that period?’. We have no 
specified time stated; how then are we to ascertain what foreign wars. 
or civil broils are alluded to? ‘This is all froth and fury. Tell us the » 
innovations, who made them, and when they were intr It 
would not take up much space to name one of them, nor can it be 
incompatible with truth’ ‘to give us a plain fact, ‘The most authentic 
_ Writers on church history give a very-different account of the con- 
duct of these popes, and represent them as the healers of division, 
and the arbiters of juice between the sov ns of Europe, and 
frequently between rulers and, the people. . re ready to. admit 
that in the tenth céntury, when the continent urope was sub- 
"jected to intestine wars, entered into by rival chief there were 
. many popes whose lives “were a scandal to the. gh ‘au sacred. 
s, and by no means * 


office they filled. » But si | 
f that church of which they were the * 










affected the truth and p 
head, any more than th ah é tyrannical or lewd>.conduct of, a king oF; 
England: could sully the excellent maxims of the British constitutions 

» ‘The faith of the church could not be affected by the. personal crimes of 
her-c astors, because her-existence does not rest on the indi- 
vidual of any man, but on the. power and promises of a, Cru- 
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cified God, her Divine Founder, who declared that fiz should ¥ ’ 
pure and unsullied, both in faith and morals, till the end of the w :-s 


and we have seen her stand unmoveable and unspotted for 
eighteen hundred years. Asa proof of our assertion, histor 1s & 
that while Rome was the seat of scandal, as Wee as ‘ae  selgio val 
northern.nations of Europe were receiving th the gospel, — 
and becoming: civilized and good Catholics. ses, Pi “* 
land, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, w ) h : 
rsa in the tenth century. A glance tod at the annals of. our own 
, untry will show, that in this age lived.an’ Alfred, am Edgar, and 
Edward, to ta we are ‘indebted for the best of our. politica 
stitutions, and whose emory reflects honour on the country, an 
the religion by which they were mb ences to confer such benefits 
~ on mankind, * 

We have next a confused account, of a pretended resistance ‘of - 
pope Benedict to the emperor Henry III.; of this pope’ selling his 
seat to Gregory VI.; of there being three popes at;one time; of the 

mperor going to Rome, displacing ‘ these monsters,’ and 
ce henceforth no bishop” of Rome should be chosen withou 
consent of the emperor; of the discontent. of. the cardina s att 
and their poisoning two other popes. ‘Many of these cireum brates we 
are unable to trace in history, and. therefore it cannot be expected that * 
we should go into the whole detail of them. We cannot find the least : 
appearance of ‘a breach between Henry and. Benedict, and the former 
is represented: by the authors in our ‘possession”as, a good and pious, 
ptince. There were certainly antipopes, but nobody troubled: their’ 
heads about them. If we can prove but one brazen falsehood against 
Fox, i in this long list of assertions, the rest must lose their credit. 
To come thén to the point. The period’ we are treating of is the _ ” 
‘ eleventh century: Fox says, the order of Henry did not suit the am- 7. 7 7 
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bitious views, of the cardinals, and that they violated his commands 

by poisoning one pope and choosing another. Now-the cardinals 

had not the privilege of electing a-pope till 1160, if we can credit 

“a littl ‘ork before us, called The Tablet of. Memory, and this fact 

is confirmed by the Rev. “Alban Butler, who, in his'‘life of: St. Leo ay 

IX. says, ‘ after the death of pope Damasus II. in 1048, in a ‘diet of. te. 
‘ prelates and noblemen, with legates and deputies of the ehureh 0 


4 Rome, held at orms and honoured with Pi presence of the $4. 










“ pious papers y III. surnamed the Bl Bruno, who had © 
of Toul twenty-two years, was pitched upon 








‘4s the most wort hy person to be exalted to the papacy. He being 
‘ present, used all his endeavours to avert the storm falling’ on- his 
2 hea and b three days to deliberate upon the matter. This 


rm he spent in tears and prayers, « $0 rigorous a fast that he 
‘ vai ither eat nor drank during all that time. ‘The term being expired, 
‘he returned to the assembly, and (hoping to convince: his electors 
‘of his unworthiness,) made public a genera confession before them 
‘of the sing of his whole life, with apt adanes of tears; whi 
‘also tears fiom all that were present; yet no man ch 
‘opinion. He lec og at lastronly 0 on condition that the w 
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y al pale of Rome: should agree to his promotion.’ They 

did agree, and thus was Leo elected.. Fox'says, he was poisoned in 
i fear of his popedom; now, unfortunately for Fox’s veracity, 


he firs 
~ Teo fille the see of Rome five years. and two months, and died a 





A 
a 
, ' 


natural and holy death. This pope condemned the error’of Beren- 
garius in a council held at Rome, in 1050, the year after he was cho- 
sen pope, Me died! m the 10th of April, 1054, in the’ fiftieth year of 
his age. So much “ox’s pope-poisoning and cardinal-electing. 
. Another mistake made by Fox, is the sticcessidn of Stephen IX. 
after Victor II., and ‘his election by cardinals. Stéphen IX. succeed- 

Lee VIL. in 939; it was Stephen X. that followed Victor H. and 
his. election being in ‘1057, the cardinals ¢ ot have elected him 


contrary to their oath, because they were not, as we have before 


shown, empowered at that time to choose the sovereign pontiffs. 
Nicholas, who sueceeded Stephen, is said to have established the 
‘council’ of the Lateran.’-—This is gross falsehood. The first coun- 
ceil of Lateran was held in the year 1123, and Nicholas, who was 
the second of that name, died in 1061: the ‘terrible sentence of ex- 
‘communication’ alluded to by Fox, thus ‘turns out to be’a fable, in- 
vented to alarm the tremulous, as are also his stories about these dif- 


ferent popes being poisoned. 


We now come to another tale, which he has placed under a spe- 
cial head, and entitled, ‘Susmisston or THE Emperor Henry IV. to 
‘THE Popr.’” As we like fair play, we shall give the ‘story in the 
martyrologist’s own words:—‘ To such a height had papal insdlence 
‘now attained, that, on the emperor Henry IV. refusing. to submit to 
‘some decrees of pope Gregory VII. the latter excommunieated 
‘him, and,absolved all his subjects from their oath of allegiance to 
“him: on this he was deserted by his nobility, and dreading the con- 
‘sequences, though a brave man, he found it necessary to make his 
‘submission. He accordingly. repaired to the city of Canusium, 
‘where the pope then was, and went barefooted with his wife and 
‘child to the gate; where he renongagrer morning to hight, fasting, 


_ ‘humbly desiring absolution, and era ng to be let in. But no ingress 
~* being given him, he continued thus three days together: at length, 


“answer came, that his holiness had yet no leisure to talk with him. 
“The emperor patiently waited without the walls, although in the 
‘depth of winter. At length his request was granted, through the 


‘being let in, for a token of his true repentance, he yielded to the 
‘pope’s hands his crown, and confessed himself unworthy of the 
‘empire, if he ever again offended against the pope, desiring for that 
‘time to be absolved and forgiven. ‘The pope answered he would 
‘neither forgive him, nor release the bond of his excommunication, 
‘but upon condition, that he would abide by his atbitrement in the 
‘council and undergo such penance as he should enjoin him; that.he 


‘entreaties of Matilda, the pope’s paramour. cs the fourth’ day, 


'*should answer to all objections and accusations laid against him, 


‘and that he should never seek revenge; that it should be at the 


‘ pope’s pleasure, whether, his kingdom should be. restored, or not. 
‘ Finall y, that before the trial of his cause, he.should neither use his 
a 2 
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‘ kingly ornaments, nor usurp the authority to govern, nor t 
‘any oath of allegiance frdm his subjects, &c. ‘These ngs bei 
‘promised to the pope by an oath, the emperor was only released 
‘from excommunication.’ sta : 


Where Fox found this pretty relation he does not tell as, ac- 


cording to his‘usual custom, there is neither date nor authority, to 
vouch for his facts... We should be glad to have seen such a ty nt, 
(for such was’ Henry LV. in. a superlative degree) thus reduced fa 
sense of humility; but this was not the case ith this, 
Father Parsons gives us a very different account of this affair, in his 
replyto Fox, and names many writers at the time, who represent 


Gregory VII. as sl ned,.wise, and courageous man; while the 





emperor is described -immoral.and depraved character. Platina 
Sabellicus, and others, record the election of this pope in these 
terms:—‘ We have chosen this day, the 21st of May, :1072, for true 


emperor Henry. . 


‘ vicar of Christ, a man of much learning, ‘great piety, prudence, jus- 
‘'tice, constancy, and religion,’ é&c. Lambert of Aschafnaburg, ‘also . 


saith, ‘ The signs and. miracles which: oftentimes were done by the 
* prayers of rape Gregory VIL, and-his most fervent zeal for the ho- 
“nour of God and defence of ecclesiastical laws, did sufficiently de- 
‘fend him against the venomous tongues of detractors.’—This is the 
character given by authentic writers of. this pope, which we could 
multiply, were it necessary, but enough has been said to show he 
was not the person Fox makes him. Let us now look at the deserip- 
tién of Henry 1V.-for whom Fox has so much pity and compassion. 
We will here give the account from father Parsons. ~—* ' 

* But*what do the same. authors, yea Germans thémselves, write 
‘ of their emperor, his ‘enemy, Henry IV.? . Surely it is shameful to 
‘ report his adulteries, symoniacal selling of benefices,-robberies, and 
‘spoiling of poor particular men, thrusting in ;wicked men into 


‘ places of prelates, and the like: « He’ did request the princes of _ 


‘the empire (saith Lambert) that they would suffer him to put’away 
‘ his, wife, telling them what the pope by his legate had opposed to 
‘the contrary.””. Which being heard by them, they were of the 


*pope’s opinion:» the princes affirmed, that the, bishop of Rome _ 


‘had reason to determine as he did, and so the king (rather forced 
‘than changed in mind) abstained from his purposed divorce. 


‘Lo here the first beginning of falling out betwixt the emperor and , 
‘the pope; sa iis increased, for that two years after (as the 


‘ same author s ne pope deprived’ one Charles for simony and 
‘ theft, to whom emperor had sold for money the bishopric of 
‘Constance. And this he did by a council of prelates and princes 
‘held in Germany itself, the emperor being present: “ Bishop Charles 
(saith Lambert) was deposed, notwithstanding that the king was 
' © present in that judgment, and defen i 
‘¢as he could.” (Lamb. Schaf, 4. D. 1071.) And this was an in- 
* crease Of the falling out between them: but the constancy (saith the 
‘ same author) and invincible mind of Hildebrand: against covetous- 
‘ness, did exclude all arguments o 


human deceits and subtilties. 
*(Ibid.) 5 ; “i ad 
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’. © Urspergensis in like manner, who lived in the same time, rec- 
‘koneth up many particulars of the emperor’s wicked behaviour in 
‘these words: ‘¢ He began to despise the princes, oppress the no- 
bles and nobility, and give himself to incontinency.”’ (Ursp.. 4. D. 
*1068.) Which Aventinus (an author not misliked by the Protest- 
ants) uttereth more particularly in these words: ‘The very friends 
‘of Henry the emperor do not deny that he was infamous for his 
‘ wicked life and lechery, fornication, and adultery.” (Lib. 4. Anna- 
‘lium Boiorum.) % 
« And finally, not to name any one, Maria Scotus (that lived in 
‘ those days) writeth thus of the whole controversy between them:— 
‘Gregory VII. (saith he) being stirred up by the just clamours of 
«Catholic men, and hearing the immanit enry the emperor’s 
* wickedness, cryed out against by them, did excommunieate him for 
‘the same, but especially for the sin of simony, in buying and sell- 
‘ing bishoprics; which fact of the pope did’ like very well all good 
‘ Catholic men, but displeased such .as would buy and sell benefices, 
‘and were favourers of the said emperor.’ (Mar. Scot. Inchron. 
A. D. 1075.) ee | 
Thus wrote the learned, father Parsons, more than two hundred 

years ago, who was well.dequainted with the authorities he has 
quoted, and who, it appears, lived cotemporary with Gregory and 
Henry, and must therefore have been in perfect possession of the 
facts they stated. .'‘The Rey. Alban Butler, who compiled the life 
of this holy pope from some of the ablest and most authentic writers - 
of that and’ succeeding ages, enters more deeply into the transactions 
between Gregory and Henry. He confirms the testimony of father 
Parsons as to the character of this prince, who fell, when young, 
into the hands of ambitious and unprincipled men, by whom his pas- 
sions were inflamed and indulged, that they might carry on their 
own vicious designs. Hence’ by ‘his tyranny and injustices-he pro- 
voked his own subjects, and caused. the princes and nobility of the 
empire to appeal to the pope., It must here be observed, that the 
lives of some of the higher orders of the clergy were scandalous in 
the extreme, and that many of them had been guilty of simonys hav- 
‘ing purchased their bishoprics of Henry. Gregory, who was exalted 
to the papacy by compulsion, and with the consent of Henry, was 
- no sooner seated in the chair of Peter; than, like a good and pious 

pontiff, he meditated a reform in the morals of -the clergy, as the best 
and surest means of producing a general change f Yr f 
cordingly, he called a'council,at Rome, and after due deliberation, a 
decree was passed, by which all persons guilty of simony were de- 
clared incapable of receiving any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and dis- 
qualified forsholding any benefice whatever. This mandate was of 
course not pleasing to those bishops who had purchased their bene- 
fices ‘from the emperor, and who were not willing to part with them; 
they therefore made complaint to Henry, who espoused their cause. 
This monarch, like all other tyrants and oppressors, could dissemble 
when it served his ends, and accordingly he wrote a letter to Gre- 
gory on his exaltation to the papal see, condemning himself for hav- 
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ing sold the benefices of the church, and 
. Pope answered him in terms of the greatest charity and apostolic 
zeal, » ae when Henry found Gregory, inflexible in the pursuit of a 
teforma' n in the conduct of the clergy, he showed that his former 
professions of repentance, were dictated by,hypocrisy; and he re- 
solved to continue the patroniser of corruption and exaction. © Pur- 
suing this determination, 
at’ Worms a conventicl 
pose Gregory from the pontificate on the most shallow pretences, 
Henry sent this mock sentence to Rome, together with a contume- 
lious letter. On the re sipt of this ‘sentence and letter, Gregory 
called a council iat Rom declared the emperor and his schisma- 
tical adherents exco nicated; and he further took. upon him to 
pronounce that Henry, for his tyranny and oppressions, had forfeited 









his right to the crown. ; . 

~That Gregdry had aright to excommunicate Henry and his. ad- 
herents: cannot be doubted, since the affair for which he was con- 
demned was one of spirituals. ~With the affairs of the church the 
temporal:power has no jurisdiction. Henry therefore could not de- 
pose the pope without creating arschism, and for this he was liable 
to exclusion from the benefit of the sacraments... By the sentence 
of excommunication he was .cut off from receiving any part of the 
treasures of the ehurch;but the deeree of deposition was quite a.dif- 
ferent thing. Christ had left no power invhis church to depose s0- 
vereigns, nor would he admit the power of sovereigns to interfere 
with his kingdom; tHe general opinion of those times, howeyer, had 
constituted the reigning pope, from the nature of their high office, a 


kind of arbiter or judge’in the disputes which arose between con- - 


tending sovereigns; or the discontents which might occur, between 
a sovereign and:the nobles and people. In this case the pope acted 
not by divine right, but by general,consent; and if both kings, and 


princes, and people, are content to refer their temporal concerns to’ 
the head of the church, that.head cannot be blamed for using his best ~ 


endeavours to see justice done to each party, by the removal of pub- 
lic abuses and the establishment of just laws. This was the aim of: 
Gregory VIL. and for this most. praiseworthy and honourable inten- 
tion, he is the subject of invective and-calumny. 

The reader will now perceive the cause of the decree issued by 
Gregory, and the motives which induced Henry to.refuse’ submis- 
sion.. We must now notice Fox’s pathetic tale of the barefooted pil- 
grimage of Hey i wife, and child, and the three days sojourn- 
ment before the walls of the pope’s palace, into which he is said to 
have gained admission at.last through the entreaties of a lady named 
Matilda, and said to be the pope’s paramour. By the name of the 
pretended paramour we are inclined to believe that this lady. is no 
other thanethe countess of Tuscany, hdqvas, the daughter of Bea- 
trice, sister,to the emperor Henry III. by her husband Boniface lord 
of Lucca, and was therefore cousin,to the emperor’ Henry IV. She 
was a woman of great virtue’and heroism, and the wife of Guelpho 
the’ younger duke, of Bavaria.» Her mother Beatrice amd herself were 

Vou. H.—4 . 


gn the 23d of January, 1076, he assembled. 
‘simoniacal bishops, w! o presumed to de- 
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great admirers and protectresses of Gregory, and were directed by 
his counsels in the paths of perfection; itis not therefore likely, but 
is evidently a gross calumny, that Matilda was a paramour of the 
pope, who was too’serious in his design to bring the clergy to a 
state of continency’to violate it himself. | « ; “A 
The sentence of Gregory against Henry, added to his own oppres- 
sions and misconduct, caused the princes of the empire to assemble 
in diet to take into consideration the state of the empire, and decide 
whether Henry should be any longer their emperor. . ‘This state of 
things, and the repentance of many of his adherents alarmed Henry, 
and he set off to Rome to obtain a reconciliation with the pope as 
the surest way to preserve his crown. ‘The monarch put on.the garb 
of penitence, and begged an audience, but gory knowing his for- 
mer insincerity, kept him in suspense till the fourth day, when they 
were reconciled on certain conditions, ‘the emperor promising to 
_make all the satisfaction in his power for the injuries he had com- 
mitted. The eonditions of this reconciliation as related by Fox are 
fabulous, ‘as the subsequent conduct of the monarch will clearly show. 
This part of the history Fox has suppressed, but it is necessary to 
be known, in order to clear up the:mist thus thrown around it. Gre- 
gory, with the sincerity of an upright man, sent off a messenger in- 
stantly to the princes of Germany, informing them of the important 
reconciliation, and requesting them to suspend their deliberations un- 
til he and Henry should appear amongst them. Henry, on the°con- 
trary, like all dissemblers, made excuses, and tried to prolong h 
appeararice and that of the pope in the assembly. The council or 
diet of the princes was held at Foreheim in Franconia, the members 
of which growing weary of delay, and expecting no good from a 
faithless sovereign, proceeded to the election, and on the 15th of 
March, 1077, chose Rodolph, duke of Suabia, for their emperor. 
Henry finding his enemies resolute, and riot being disposed to part 
with"his crown without a struggle, the seeds of civil war were sown, 
and a contest was carried on with’ various success for three years. 
The death of Rodolph, who fell in battle, left Henry sole master of 
- the empire, and elated with his vietory he renewed his violences 
against the church, summoned a crowd of simoniacal prelates to de- 
pose the pope, and published again the mock deposition. Gregory, 
in consequence of this arbitrary and insulting conduct, renewed his 
formet censures against Henry, who, full of revenge, marched an 
army into Italy, set up an anti-pope, and laid siege to the city of 
Rome. The pope shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo, where 
he remained secure till Robert Guischard, the heroic duke.of Cala- 
bria, relieved the city and caused Henry to retreat into Lombardy. 
Though again master of Rome, the spirit of party ran so high that 
Gregory deemed it most prudent to retire, which he did first. to 
Monte Cassino, and then to Salerno, where he fell sick,sand ended 
his days on the 25th of March, 1085. Thus then this pope, who is 
reprobated for his insolence, which we are told had attained, at this 
ume, a formidable height, died a proscribed exile, through the vil- 
lanies and intrigues of a’ man who is held out to the people of En- 
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gland as an object of pity. The last words of Gregory 
‘have loved justice and have hated iniquity, therefore e ina 
* strange land.’ Gifted as this pontiff was with the most heroic qua- 
lities and amiable virtues; it would have been a wonder if his .cha- 
racter had not been assailed by some writers, and more especially 
by thoserwho are interested in keeping up similar abuses which Gre- 
gory opposed, and who hate that system of religion of which he was 
the head. His own writings, however, will bear testimony against 
these slanders, and when we add the evidence of a writer by yo 
means partial to any pope, we may consider the character of Gre- 
gory as rescued fromthe foul blets which unjust authors have at- 
tempted to cast upon it. Dupin, a French author, says, ‘It must be 
‘acknowledged that i. ‘Gregory VII. was an: extraordinary ge- 
*nius, capable of great things; constant and undaunted in the execu- 
‘tion; well versed in the constitution of his predecessors; zealous 
‘ for the interests of the Holy See; an enemy to. simony and liber- 
. . . . = pbopes 
‘tinism (vices which he vigorously epposed;) full of Christian 
‘ thoughts and of zeal for the reformation of the manners of the cler- 





‘gy; and there is not the least colour to think that he was not © 


‘unblemished in his own morals. This is the judgment which we 
* suppose every one will pass upon him who shall read over his let- 
é ters wit a disinterested and unprejudiced mind. They are penned 
‘ with a great deal of eloquence, full of good matter, and embellished 
‘with noble and pious thoughts; and we boldly say that. no pope 
*since Gregory I. wrote such fine and strong letters as this Gregory 
‘ did.’—Du Pin, Cent. 11, ch. 1, pp. 67, 68. . ; 


As to the emperor Henry IV. after carrying on the contest with’ 


three of Gregory’s successors, his own sons rebelled against him, 
and joined the malcontents. In these contests he suffered the sever- 
est checks of fortune, and died at Liege in the year 1106 and 46th 
of his age, leaving behind him a name odious for his execrable lust, 
refined hypocrisy, and barbarous cruelties. ~ Yet such a charagter as 
this has Fox enlisted among his auxiliaries to traduce and defame 
the religion of the primitive Christians and the successors of the 
apostles. : FE . 
‘The next story is headed,—‘ Kine JoHn suRRENDERS HIS CROWN 
* To THE Pore;’ which occurrence he gives in these words:—‘The 
‘ascendency of the popes was never more fully evinced. than by a 
*yemarkable fact in the history of our own country. King John, 
‘ having incurred the hatred of his barons and people by his eruel 
«and tyrannical measures, they took arms against him, and offered 
‘the crown to Louis, son of the French king, By seizing the pos- 
‘ sessions of the clergy, John had also fallen under the displeasure 
‘of the pope, who accordingly laid the kingdom under an interdict, 
‘and absolved his subjects from their allegiance. Alarmed at this, 
«the tyrant earnestly sued for peace with his holiness, hoping, by 
‘his mediation, to obtain favourable terms from the barons, or, by 
‘his thunders, to terrify them into submission. He made the most 
‘abject supplications, and the pope, ever willing to increase. the 
‘ power of the church, sent cardinal Pandulf as legate to the king 
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‘at aritarbury; to whom John resigned his crown and dominions; 
‘and the cardinal, after retaining the crown five days, in token of 
‘ possession, returned it to the king, on condition of his making a 
‘yearly payment of 1000 marks to the court of Rome, and holding 
‘the dominions of England and Ireland in farm from the pope. But 
“if John expected any benefit from this most disgraceful transaction, 
‘he was disappointed; and instead of enjoying the crown which he 
‘had so basely surrendered and received again, the short remainder 
“of his life was disturbed by ‘continual insurrections, and he at last 
‘died either of grief, or by poison administered to him by a monk 
‘of the convent of Swineshead in Lincolnshire. © The latter cause 
*is assigned by many historians, and we are told that the king, sus- 
* pecting some fruit which was, presented to him at the above con- 
‘ vent to be poisoned, ordered the monk who broughtiit to eat of it, 
‘ which he did, and died in a few hours after.’ 
As this subject is-most obscurely given in this passage, and as the 
transactions in this king’s reign are of great interest, even at this 
moment, and, as well as the days of Alfred, will require to be re- 
ferred to in our examination of Fox’s account of the Reformation, 
we will here enter somewhat copiously into the principal facts of 
the reigns of Alfred and John, as regard the religious and political 
institutions of those times, and the influence which religion had on 
these two monarchs in wielding the sceptre. We have shown, in 
the preceding number, how the Catholic religion was introduced into 
this kingdom, under the Saxon heptarchy, in the sixth century, and 
the beneficial effects it produced on the manners and dispositions of 
our converted ancestors. By the advice of the prelates, who are the 
guardians of faith and morals, laws founded on the true principles 
of justice were established under the best and wisest of their kings, 
and when the ravages of war and the turpitude of sovereigns had 
debased the morals of the people, the clergy were the foremost to 
seizethe opportunity, whenever one was offered, to bring the nation 
back to a state of virtue and happiness. In this pursuit they always 
found the best and most efficient aid in a religious and active mon- 
arch. Such was the renowned Alfred, whose deeds as a Christian, 
a soldier, and a-statesman, reflect a hulle on that religion -by which 
they were influenced. ‘This great monarch was the fourth and 
youngest son of Ethelwolph, the pious king of the West Saxons, 
and the second sovereign of all England. He was born at Wantage 
in Berkshire, in 849, and at an early age was sent to Rome. Leo IV. 
who then filled the chair of St. Peter, adopted him as his son, and 
the foundation of those virtues which afterwards shone with such 
brilliancy in his actions, was no doubt laid in his heart by the in- 
structions he received at the papal court. How then can that reli- 
gion be inseparable from persecution which leads the mightiest mon- 
archs to establish the most equitable laws? And how can the men be 
monsters, as Fox and his editors represent the popes to have been, 
that planted such noble feelings in the mind of our Alfred and those’ 
other British sovereigns whose names glitter in the page of history, 
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andthrow a dark shade on the vices of those monarchs who reject 
ed and violated the principles of their religion. 

Alfred came o the crown in the 22nd year of his age, when the 

Danes were pouring their hordes into the kingdom and sweeping 

ety thing before them. . Various were the vicissitudes he experi- 

ed in his endeavours to recover the kingdom from the invaders, 

and at last he was driven to the extremity of seeking safety in some 

woody and boggy parts of the county of Somerset. Here he lay 

hid for six months, employing himself in prayer and meditation, and 

listening to the instructions of his spiritual director. In this state 

of exile, several of our best historians relate, that falling into a slum- 

ber, he received an assurance from St. Cuthbert that God would 

shortly restore him: to his kingdom Encouraged by this vision, 

Alfred ronewaibaetive operations, and succeeded in reconquering the 

__~ kingdom, making the Danes surrender to his prowess, and acknow- 

ledge him victor. The first use he made of his triumph was to 

-grant liberty of conscience me Oh prisoners, by allowing those 







who did not choose to become 


hristians to return to their o 
country; those who embraced the faith were settled in the kingdom 


of the East Angles. He next turned his attention. to maritime 
fairs, and founded that navy which has raised British glory so high 
song he natio the world. The arts, sciences, and literature, 
ae occupied h tice, and he also employed himself in erecting 
tles, fortresses, churches and monasteries, which had been over- 
thrown by the devastation of the Danes. But that which raised 
fred’s name above the rest of our monarchs, was, the indefatigable 
ssiduity and superior wisdom he manifested in bringing about a re- 
rmation of abuses, and laying the foundation of British freedom. 
Nothing,’ writes the Rev. Alban Butler, in a note to the Life of 
St. Neot, a near relative of Alfred’s, ‘is more famous in the reign 
‘of this king than his care and prudence in settling the public tran- 
‘ quillity of the state, by an exact administration of justice. In the 
‘ preceding times of war and confusion, especially whilst the king 
«and his followers lurked at Athelney, or up and down and in cot- 


the English selves became lawless, and in any places 
their own country. Alfred, by settling a 












olted and plun t 
we: udent polity, and by a rigorous execution of the laws, re- 
‘stored so great a tranquillity throughout the whole kingdom, that, 
‘according to the common assertion of our historians, if a traveller 
‘had lost a’ purse of money on the highway, he would find it un- 
‘touched the next day. e are told in Bromplons Chronicle, that 
‘ gold bracelets were i ites at the parting of several highways, 
‘ which no man durst presume touch. i 
‘Alfred compiled a body of laws from those of Ina, Offa, and 
‘ Ethelbert, to which he added several new ones, which all tended 
‘to maintain the public peace and safety, to enforce the observance 
- ‘of the divine precepts, and to preserve the respect which is due to 
‘the church and its pastors. For crimes they inflict fines or mulcts 
‘proportioned to the quality and fortune of the delinquent; as, for 
‘ withholding the Peter pence, for buyingrdelling, or working on the 
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‘ Lord’s day or holiday, a Dane’s fine was twelve ores or ounces, an 

* Englishman’s thirty shillings: a slave was to called his. hide, that 

‘is, to be whipped. The mulct of a Dane was called Lash-lite, that | 
‘+ of an Englishman Wearewite, or gentleman’s mulct. . Were « 

Weregild was the PL gh or oe for a crime: ‘it was doubl 








“ ‘they were. not -Sbliged ie work. for. their ananteeey m which ey 
. differed from strict slaves of whom the Roman laws treat. Alfred’s 
‘laws were mild, scarce ane crimes except murder being punished 
‘with death; but only with fi or if these could not be paid, with 
‘the loss of a hand or foot. But the seve severity with pS 
-* were executed ‘maintained t the public p ed Alfr 
‘trials to be determined by iirie brawelve unexceptionable m 

»- * equal condidiaaagr ho were to pa | ae upon oath as to the 
“evidence of the fact or crime; ¥ is to this da of the most 


y 
ee privileges of an English subject. To ed robberies 
















hich, by the confusion oceasioned by Danish devastatio 


“tag very common, this king divided the kingdom | int 
‘(though there were ndibhires before his time) and the 






‘hundreds, and, the hundreds into tythings ths, o 
‘places into wapentakes, and every district ade 
‘for all robberies committed within its precincts. All 
< “ were Fea by every oné being obliged to be enrolled in s 
w% ‘ distric ise point in Alfred’s administration was, tha 
, bribe or presents were most rigorously: forbid t judges, 
* conduct was narrowly inspected into, and their least faults - 
ror ‘severely punished. Upon any information being lodged against a 
re ate or magistrate as tried by a council established for that 
4 * purpose by the king who himself presided in it; he is said to have 
“condemned in one year forty-five judges to be hanged for crimes 
‘committed by them in their office. By this severity he struck a 
‘terror into all his magistrates; and such was the effect of his per- 
Bess spicuity and | watchfulness in this r ct, that, as Milto ys, hk 
‘his days Justice seemed not to dourtdie nly, but to trium 
“This Bpince who was born for ever ging that is. great, » 
‘lover and zealous patron of learning and learned men. He consi- 
_ ‘dered that arts sciences cultivate and perfect thos ' 
“men in which the excellency of their nature consists, esto’ 
‘ the empire mee mind, much ‘more noe: pleasant, and useful than 
s * that of riches; they exceedingly enhance all the comforts and.bless- 
‘ings of life, and extend the reputation and influence of a nation 
ke beyond any conquest. By this encouragement of learning have so 
‘many great geniuses been formed, to which the world stands most 
a. oars indebted; and to this the greatest nations owe their elegance, taste, 
‘and splendour, by which certain eig ons have been distinguished. 
ey. what else did the golden ele bine ages of Rome and Athens — 
differ from the ae dae of savage nations? Certainly 
a 
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* proves ‘the ern and understanding, and promotes the happiness 
the culture of leading. geniuses by well-regulated 
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ito says, (1. 6. de leg.) man without culture and- 
most savage of all creatures which the éarth nou- 















d to religion; and this -consideration above all others recom- 
ded the patronage of learning to this picus king. ‘The ancient 
¢ schools being either destroyed or almost fallen to decay with 


* the whe onasteries ‘during the wars, Alfred founded the university of 
* Oxford; Alfred, canon of Beverly, in 1120, writes in his penastrip’ 
, that” k g Alfred stirred up all gentlemen: to breed their 
*s s to the study. of literature, or if they had sons, some ser- 





: at school till they were fie ea for, bf * king, 
man born free, who is unlett ed, is to be rega led no ervnlge 
a k , id o und erstanding. It. 
that persons opi , whose conduct in life > must’ neces 
have a strong and extensive influence.over. their fellow crea- 
znd who are “designed by med fi to be charged with the 
of many others, be formed their’ infancy toy fill this, 
superior rank they hold with dignity, and to the general ad- 
‘vantage of the cies. In order to be qualified for ieee regres 
their tender hearts must be deeply impressed with the s Oe es 


‘and most generous sentiments of sincere piety and religion, a oe 
“i his y Pd must 










e honours: by being inured to reason in th outh th 

ee a of reasoning well and readily, forming right 
conclusions. ‘Their faculties must be raised and 
op Eitoved by study, and when, by passing through the circle of the 
* sciences, their genius has been explored, their studies and employs’ 











‘ ought to be directed into the channel, ich, by their rational in- 
‘clinations, talents, particular duties, and ¢ ircumstances of, life, the 
‘ great Author of nature and Master of. the world shall.point out to 
. si individual. Alfred also exhorted the noblemen to choose, 
. oe pact Se or villains, s ape youths ho should 
Sy their parts a dent nein 8s to ey articularly 
mising to be trained up to the libe arts. he rest, it 
ot then the custom to give the poorer sort too much of a 
ducation, which might abate their ind y and patience at 
al labour. But this prince was solicitous that care should be 
nm for the education and civilizing of all b eligious instruc- 
‘tions and principles. BP riccturo,. in the first place, and al pe 
‘ useful and mechanical arts never had a greater patron or protector 
Who can have the hardihood, after this account of the transactions 
of Alfred, to charge the Catholic church with,a desire to keep he 
children in ignorance? Nothing but the most “bokateced impudengi 
and bigotted prejudice could induce a man, to utter so groundless a 
falsehood. Do we not here see in the ninth century the strenuous 
exertions of a Catholic king, seconde the. Catholic clergy aie 
founding, seminaries, of education, an rting the advantages of 
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- But sciences are still of ‘infinitely greater importance with ° 


s whom they shou id make free. He obliged “| 
- eee: wo hides of land to ep their 
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* Of Alfred,-on the contrary ja 







panglcre his fighew: which latter crime depraiyron him ‘the 
ignati on a he mu and t e Bretons, in. particu ar, swore to. 
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learning to those who seek them. These schools. ail coll 
preserved an gotiiors added to them out of the revenues 0 

and through ‘ piety of the clergy, till a 

Eighth came t e crown, whe 
a religious tinker, he and his suecesso 
seats of knowledge, and destroyed the learne i 
habitants. — Cam en, the panegyrist of Elizabeth, i in his introduc 
to the aapals of that qneep, says, sBoglands ‘sate weeping “4 


‘which we Ge the monuments of aneient piety;’ while anoth 
Sir enha eaking of this scene of “> : 
ho set se dismal h ill‘demand, i” 
What barbarous invad k a d! 
at when id bring 

is des i zr: ing; 
othi na eal appears, , . 

ctions, anc worst of theirs, 


L ie ink our sacrilege would spare,” 
, =F Sine se th’ effects of ou 3 







































_tonishment of all agesk. ve reflect on his pi y and Teligic 
that he h 
at. he, had 





speaks thus in strains of 1 =: fe 8 “0; Alfred, the sonnel a e aa 


would se 













ever been outof campy 


gove ned. | by 
‘ few pla 










We must now ol to the” Wie a ont Fox srs ° 
Des was never more fully evinced than by a 
‘remarkable: fact in “thes 


istory of our own co 7; which fact 
turns out to be the surrender which John. HAG a of 
England to pugcont Mile «1 This facet taken care to ex 
i n placed i i de 
those d ill appear not half so perni 
oh an Orange faction in our own. It is ess 
at J as hated by the barons and people f 
d tyrannical measures, and that they offered the crow: 
son of the Fre king. “fhis: true they did so; and it is al 
that this offer te subsequent to arener of the crowr 
John to Innocent, so great was the ascendency of the popes in_ : 
days! . Fox places this. circumstance before the affair between the king - 
d the. supreme pontiff, whereas, as we have just saidyit sh ould 
ve been jput afer the mighty resignation. ‘ ‘The case was this: 
hn was a faithless and ‘perfidious characters, he. divorced, his. wife, 































revenged the 


erer. lis foreiga dominions. in Nor- 
e ° 
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e attacked, and John was compe he pan retire to Eng- 
d-forces, and ibe to the pope to compel his 
su es, ato. observe 
















. ® ow 
e be noticed, that at: the period we “ate nite of, the 
son which our ancestors were governed was the: feudal 
fit was no uncommon thing to see the king of England’ 
omage as the°vassal of the-king of France; and the king of 
sotland swearing fealty’ to the. king of England; the one for territo= 
held _in"N = the. other | i lands under t ish 












1 crore to b: 


-, turned out di 
soon aot 


mes s the choice of abishop not as now, a mere mat- 
re will. of a 2 mn 2 ical, election 






























[ het the see of Gantt? became: vacant, ain 1 
ed to put one of his own creatures i the prin 
* paintioon te the right of. electig : 


5 » of Norwich, ited to the 

“As this was an affair that regarded the spiritual latest 
pe, who pronounced both 
F iaegit ian ‘andvordered a canonical one to be entered into, when 
ore i ae of ms ea and learning, 


‘Innocent*with the ished was chosen, 


the pope. The 
ject of h itis 
al master, w Fefused't 


of Langton, a fit in the fury of disa pointm 


the monks, seized -on their r 2 oe 
the kingdom. Innocent trie | by pet 


the king to a state of reason and justice, 

hree bishops, by ord the pope, beseech ‘in the most 
mie erms, to accept ew bishop; but he only answered them 
with oaths and insults, The king was then laid ‘under an interdict, 
and was subsequently excommunicated, in the*hope of bringing hi 
cover to justice. John-continued to deride these | measures till 
found the barons were not to be relied upon, 
testation of his conduct and injus ices, and hi 
by his rival the’French king. He was then 


fit of ~ aie he resign creme 
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pope’s legate, and swore fealty tothe Roman see. Fox insinuates, 
that this transaction originated in the willingness of the popes to in- 
_ erease the power of the church; :but if this were the case, Innocent 
must have felt himself much disappointed, as his power did not re- 
ceive the léast augmentation by the transaction, as we shall find in 
the sequel, , ; 

- The king being reconciled, the new archbishop Langton, was al- 
lowed’ to take possession of his see and the revenues thereof. ‘The 
first act of the archbisop, on. revoking the .sentence of excom- 

munication, was, we are told by Dr. Lingard, to make» the king 

swear, ‘that he would abolish all illegal customs, and revive the 

‘laws of the good king Edward,’ John took the oath, but he did 

not mean to keep it, so perfidious was his disposition. Some of 

the barons having fallen under the king’s displeasure, he resolved to 
punish their disobedience by military execution. In this resolution” 
the monarch found himself opposed by the noble-minded and honest 
archbishop, who reminded him that it was the right of the accused 
to be tried by his peers. John disregarded his admonitions, on 

which the archbishop told the king, says the last named author, that 
if he ‘ persisted to refuse them the justice of a trial, he should deem 

‘it his duty to.excommunieate every person, with the exception of 

‘ the king himself, who should engage in so impious a warfare. John 
‘yielded with reluctance, and for the sake of form, summoned the 
‘accused to appear on a certain day before him or his justices.’ 

This conduct of the archbishop, may be thought by some as inso- 
lent and disrespectful to the sovereign;- but to those who admit that 
a monarch holds his crown for. the benefit of the people, it will ap- 

pear an act of the purest patriotism, and show how beneficial it is 

that churchmen should not owe their situations to the crown, but be 
independent of ministerial influence for their elevation. a gr 

_ The continued treachery and.vexations of John, induced the ecar- 
dinal archbishop to seek other measures ‘to ensure the safety of per- 
_ Sons and property from the: lawless rapacity of the king. Accor-— 
dingly, at a meeting of the barons at St. Paul’s, he called them aside, 
read to them the chapter of liberties confirmed by Henry I. and com- 
mented upon its provisions. ‘The barons swore upon oath to con- 


‘. quer or die in defence of their liberties. ‘The reader will observe 


that during these proceedings, John held his crown in fealty to the 
pope, and was courting his support against the barons, as well as 
against the king of France, with whom he was at war. The contest 
with France proved unsuccessful, and John having concluded a truce 
of five years, returned to England to receive further mortification. 
On the 20th of November, 1214, the barons met at the Abbey of St. 
Edmundsbury, where: they took a solemn oath before the high altar, 
to demand in a body of, the king, a-redress of their grievances and | 
a restoration of their civil liberties. This‘'was done accordingly, . 

and the king demurring, both parties appealed.to the pope, who took 
the part of his vassal, Johm. In a letter to Langton he condemned. 
the conduct of the barons’as unjust, accused the archbishop of being 
the fomenter of the dispute, and commanded him to exert all his au- 
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thority to restore harmony between the king and his subjects. "Phe 
‘question was not one of spirifuals, but a political struggle for tem- 
poral claims, and Langton knew how to distinguish between the 
two authorities. While he bowed submission to Innocent as head 
of the church, he declined to obey his mandate as: lord paraniount 
of the state, when the command was contrary to the rights and <in- 
terests of the nation. Thus, when the cardinal primate was urged’ 
‘by the legate and the bishop of Exeter to excommunicate the barons, 
Langton refused to listen to their propositions, and told them that 
unless John dismissed the. foreign troops he had introduced into the 
kingdom, he should think it his duty to oppose them with all his 
power. The barons.thus fortified by this courageous dignitary of 
the church, again pressed their demands on the king, who wished 
to refer the question to the pope, but the barons refused to let the 
matter be sent to Rome, and at length obtained on the plains of Run- ~ 
nymead the signatuae of the king to that charter of liberties, which — 
is referred to at the present day as one of the fundamental pillars of 
British freedom, and is called the Great-Charter. © «© = - | 
Thus it is clear, that whatever might be the ascendency of the 
popes, and however disgraceful the conduct of John might ‘bé in 
surrendering the crown to Innocent, a Catholic cardinal and bishop, 
and Catholic barons and knights knew how to treat this ascendency, 
when it stood in the way of their rights and grievances. The idea 
of the dominiens of England and Ireland, being held in, farm from 
the pope may suit some prejudiced minds, but the page of history 
will prove that none were more attached to the see of Rome, on sub- 
jects of spiritual jurisdiction, nor’ mote opposed to the court of 
Rome, when the rights and independence of the country were in- 
terfered with, than our Catholic ancestors. They knew, as we have 
before observed, how to distinguish between the'two authorities, and 
if they oceasionally appealed to the pope to heal any differences be- 
tween crowned heads, or between the rulers and the ‘people, when 
any stretch of power was exerted on the part of the pontiffs, there: 
were always professors of the canon and civil law to’ point aut the 
act of encroachment, and all parties were at liberty to abide by it or 
reject it. So much for this mighty bugbear, which-was conjured up — 
to alarm the haters of Popery out of their senses, as well as out of 
those liberties which our Catholic forefathers were so tenacious in 
preserving. “— : 
After John had signed the charter of liberties, he used every en- 
deavour to render the privileges granted by it nugatory, and sought 
to wreak vengeance on the heads. of those who were instrumental 
in foreing him to sign-that important document. His eruelties were 
unparalleled, and» his rapacity. insatiable;, which induced the barons 
to. offer the crown to: Louis the.son of the king of France. . Louis ac- 
cepted the offer, and an unsuccessful attempt wassnade by the pope’s 
legate to prevent both father and’ son from: invading a “kingdom, 
. which, he said, was a fief of the holy see. Here we have another 
proof how little the pretended ascendency of the popes was regarded, 
when it stood-in the way of kingly ambition. ‘The fact is, as we 
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have frequently repeated, and it { 
dency of the popes, arose from 
general opinion entertained of their vi 2 
of justice. Innocent III. like Gregory VIII. we 
for his great knowledge and stern integrity. Of Im 
erned-the church eighteen years, Blondus, sinduigtt 








ner authors, 
' writes thus, ‘The fame and odour of this pope’s gravity, holines 
‘of life, and greatness of, actions, was most sweet throughout all. 
* France,’ &c. (Blond, detad. 2. 1. vii. p. 297.) The Rev. Alban . 
- Butler says, that Innocent IIT. was ‘ famous for his great actions, and 
‘ for several learned and pious books which he composed.’ There 
_ are writers to be sure who have endeavoured to blacken the fame of 


“this eminent pontifl, but their slandets are e idently the effec 
malicious or prejudiced minds, and therefore, who or dat at 
r that 


\ eredit. Innocent convened the fourth general council. of ay. 2 

4 and soe Albigenses; it is therefore, no wonder that he 

~ should be» abused by Fox ‘and his modern editors, the ‘few plain 
‘ Christians,’ who claim so near a kindred in religion with that im- | 
pious and diabolical sect.. a a , eee 
» Let-us’ now see what the character of John was from the best his- ~ 
torians. Dr. Lingard thus describes it:—‘-When Geraldus delineat- — 
‘ed the characters of the four sons of He John had. alrea —_— 
« debased his faculties by excess t Nbeetle 
‘eye of the preceptor could indeed discover the germ of future ex- 
‘ cellence in his pupil: but-history has recorded only his.vices: his ; 
“ virtues, if such a monster could possess virtues, were unseen or 
‘forgotten. He stands before us polluted with m ess, cruelty, — 
‘ perjury, and murder; uniting “with an ambition Mhick rushed 
‘through. every crime to the attainment of its object, a pusillanimity — 
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‘ which often, at the sole appearance of opposition, sank into des) 

‘dency. Arrogant in prosperity, abject in adversity, he neither c 

‘ ciliated affection in th excited in the other. — 

ction in the one, nor excited esteem in the other. 

‘ dissimulation was so well known, that it seldom deceived: hi 

‘ picion served only to multiply his enemies: and the know 
o 







‘his vindictive temper, contributed to keep open the breach be 
‘him and those who neampeurted. his displeasure. Seldom perhaps — 

‘ was - a. prince with a heart more callous to the stebestionsilie. 
‘pity. Of his.captives many never returned from their dungeons. : 
‘If they survived their tortures, they were left to perish by famine. ~ 
‘He could even affect ghey at the expense of his victi 
‘When Geoffry archdeacon of Norwich, a faithful servant, had a 





Phy “tired from his seat at the exchequer 0 n account of the interdict, t 
‘king ordered him to be arrested, and sent him a cope of lead to keep 
-, ‘him warm in his prison. ‘Phe cope was a large. mantle, covering — 
_ ‘the body from the shoulders to the feet, and worn. by clergyme 
a * during: the service. Wrapt in this ponderous habit, ‘with hig head 
‘only at liberty, the unhappy man remained without food or ‘assis- 
‘tance till he expired. On another occasion he demanded a present 
‘of ten mogend marks from an opulent Jew at’ Bristol, and ordered 
‘one of ‘his teeth to be drawn every morning*till he should produce 
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‘gave security for t the 
eprehensible as a husband; than | 
onarch. W ,0uis took from him his provinces 
* nent, he had oled himself for the loss in the company. of his 
tiful bride: “but he.soon ‘abandoned her, to-revert to his former 
bits. The-licentiousness of his amours is reckoned by every 

" «aneient writer g the principal causes of. the atipneigon () 
‘barons, many of ' whom had to lament and revenge the dis em 2 

‘a wife,.or daughter, or sister.’ © 

{ We ge given’ a tes account of the pi teaiciaepae «4 » 
ccurr Ye of..Germany and Gregory. VII. and 
‘ond fy nnocent III. together with a true character of 
ersonages-from the best authorities. . It will here 









me rthless and aor ba cast, whose crimes bring apes of on 
ors and whose de a blot in the history of nations. 
OnAhejother hand, the sie artifices’ attributed by him to the,” 
es, monks, ae friats,’ we me ee ed to. the most beneficial: 
lave been the xalting the human mind;. 
sciences th es every country where Catho- 











the auxiliaries. pressed re into | his eae » are of thes | 


was planted, and in none more so than in our own beloved : 


















island, as the remains of our ancient buildings and the stately cathe- © 


pet now adorn the kingdom bear. testimony. The foreig pars 
1 broils that convulsed Europe are also imputed to these ‘ in- 
i or, with how. much truth:let the ble laws and 
se days, i in. our cauntsy; the woes ‘the’ most 
s, We have shown how 
lic religion was planted by the care of popes in this. coun- 
how the purest 1 maxims of justice and civil government were 
| under ‘its benign influence; another picture now remains 
ich the depravity of error will appear in that 
d his mod ern editors have ppiscvess to” ast 
and att iples of the Catholic 
parison, we n aust be» vallowed lay 
ctable tale by the martyrologist, which. 
PEROR TRODDEN ON BY THE Popg.’— 


Who could ever have s salen om “ae a thing | The 










monsters’ indeed, to tread upon emperors!. But le 
is at Fox himself s pon his extraordinary deed. ‘The 
apal usurpations,’ he as, ‘were extended every part of 
rope. «In ‘Germany, the emperor Frederic was compelled to 
« sul Hit*to be trodden under the feet of pope Alexander, and: dared 
Snot make any resistance. “Th England, however, a spirit of resent- 


§ ment broke out in various reigns, in consequence: ‘of the oppres- ; _ 


‘sions and-horrible conduct of those anti-christian : blasphemer 
‘which continued with more or less violence till the time of the 
«gfeat Wickliffe, of whom we shall eak more ful ngehe ke ie 4 
— pages.'p. — _— ee 


ate 


ifs 
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* by th 


' A ‘spirit of resentment,’ it is | 
‘Well, and why not specify dist 


_ days, denominated by’silly ignorant bigots the ‘days of da 
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» Can any one refrain from s 
‘German emperors, according t¢ 
ingly base dastards, to have subm 
«dared not,’ he says, ‘ make an 
to prevent them? ‘Tell us by 
ty, the popes wére so exalted 
us have chapter and: verse, and do | 
tion. We.have shown that. Henry II. attacked 
in his very capital, and is it likely that an em 
whether a predecessor or successor of. this He 

Mctation of “Fox which of the popes na exander, there 
having been seven of that name, nor which empe: or called Frede- 
‘ric, of whom there have been four; is it likely, ee t an. 
emperor would-submit to-such an indignity, or a pope, whose inter- 
















st on bare ‘asser- 
pope with arms. - 
we ‘cannot say 
we-cannot tell 


est it must have been to live in peace and amity with a powerful 
_ Sovereign, require such‘an act of submission from a monarch? No 


man.of unclouded mind can ever believe it; nor could such a 
ever havé gained credit in this country, had not the people been \pre- © 
“viously hoodwinked and begulled’out of their wits. > s ’ 

» But though.the German emperors were such cowards, our’ ances- 
tors, it seems, were not to be humbled and trodden upon by ‘ those 
‘anti-christian blasphemers,’ as Fox and his etiors call the popes: 







e. out in various reig 
reigns in which this, pant 
made its appéardnce, and the cawse of its appearing? There is his- 
tory to refer io, and by making this reference a Gu poelonpec ua 
a 


» have been manifested to court inquiry into the truth of the fact. Th 


some opposition was made to the temporal encroachments of some \ 
of the popes is-what no Catholic will deny; nay, our best Catholic 
writers frequently mention the stand made by our ancestors in terms 
of .praise, and eite these instances as “a proof of the spirit of inde- 
pendence, not of resentment, that animated the Catholics 









However, as. Fox says he» shall speak more,.fully of these days in 

. his account of Wickliffe, we shall do the same, and follow him inch 

- by inch in his catalogue of lies. © - oan + 
rn. ‘ ; - "ae “J * ‘ 


“SECTION II. . epee 

4 eK & , se* 4 te a > * p. gs: 

‘ACCOUNT OF WICKLIFFE, AND OF THE MARTYRS WHO SUF- 
‘FERED IN DEFENCE OF HIS DOCTRINES.” 
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» Tuts is a most important period inthe history of our-countr y, and 
his account with a mixture of truth and” falsehood, of facts and fict 
tions, well calculated to work on the generous credulity of English- 
men, who are proverbial for their dislike to every thing oppressive, 
and their attachment to justice; but who are unfortunately so misled’ 
by the misrepresentations and falsehoods of interested: writers, that 


- they mistake error for truth, despotism’ for freedom, and,wrong for 


“ 4 
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ie, 


_ deserves much attention. .According to his custom, Fox.introduces: - 















luctory: remarks made»by Fox J 
‘The first attempts made in - 
n of the church, took place in the reign 

50, when John Wickliffe appeared. 

* This. early sta church'was public reader of divinity 
‘in the university of by the learned of his day, was 

ogy, and-all kinds of philosophy. . 

saries allowed, us. Walden, his bitterest enemy, 
tin, says, that he was’ wonderfully astonished- 
nts, with thé places of authority whichbe had 


“This evén*his 
“writing to pop 
~ © at his strong arg 


* gathered, with veheménce ‘and ‘force of his reasons, & e. At 
. the time of -his appearance, the’ greatest darkness pervaded the 
a earcely any thing but the name of Christ remained; 
‘his true doctrine being as far unknown to the most part, as his 


‘name was common to all. . As to faith, consolation, the end: and 
‘use of the law, the office of Christ, our impotency and weakness, 
‘the greatness and strength of sin, of true works, grace, and. free 

» justification -by faith, wherein Christianity consists, they »were 
“either unknown or disregarded. * Scripture learning and divinity” 
‘were known but to a few, and that in the schools only, where they * 
‘ were turned and converted into sophistry. Instead ‘of* Peter and.’ 
‘Paul, men occupied their ti dying Aquinas and Scotus:. and, 
fences the lively pow d’s spiritual word and doctrine, 

% re altogether led and 1 outward ceremonies and hi- 

. man traditions, insomuch the ely any other thing was seen in 

‘the churehes, taught or spoken of in sermons, or intended or sought, 

‘after’ in their whole lives, but the heaping'up of ceremonies upon 

‘ceremonies; and the-people.wete taught to worship no other thing 

at which they saw, and’almost all they saw they worshipped.,, ° 

t Wickliffe was inspiréd with a purer sense of religion; and 

owing it to be his duty to impart the orliles blessing’ to others, 

" «he published his belief with regard’ to the several articles.of reli- 
























. “gion, in which he differed from the common doctrine. - Pope Gre- ,’ 
«gory XI. hearing this, condemned some of his tenets, and cum» 
+ manded the archbishop of terbury, and the bishop of Londgn, 
*to oblige him to subscribe the condemnation of them; and, in.case . ° 
‘ of refusal, to summon him to Rome-- «This commission could not 
‘ easily be executed, Wickliffe having powerful friends, the chief of 


iw ee John of Gaunt, duke of ‘Lancaster, son of Edward’ 
‘ The archbishop ‘holding a synod at St. Paul’s, Wickliffe ap- 
peared, accompanied ‘by the duke of Lancaster and lord Perey, 
‘marshal of England, when a dispute arising whether Wickliffe 
‘ should answer'sitting’or standing, the duke of Lancaster proceeded . 
_ *to threats, ‘and treated the bishop with very little ceremony. ‘The 
‘people present thinking. the bishop. in danger, sided with ‘him, so 
“that the duke and’the’earl marshal thought it prudent to retire, and 
‘fo také Wickliffe with'them. After this. an insurrection: ensued, 
‘the clergy and their emissaries spreading-a report that the duke of 
“L neaster had persuaded } pov take away the privileges of the 
eityof London, é&c. which ‘fired the people to such a degree that 
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‘ they broke open the Marsh: ea, and freed all the prisoners: 4 
» $not contented with this,‘a vast number of the t to the duke’ 
‘ palace in the Savoy, when mi 1g his perso y plundered his 


. ‘house. For this outrage; the duke of Lancaster caused the lord 


‘mayor and aldermén to be: removed from the ir offices, imagining 
‘ that they.had not used their authority to q uell the mutineers. After 
‘this, the bishops meeting a second time, Wickliffe explained to 
‘them his-sentiments with regard to,the sacrament of the, eucharist, 
‘in opposition.to the. belief of the papists; for which the bishops 
“only enjoined -him silence, not daring at that time to proceed to 
‘greater extremities against him.’—pp. 224,225, = 9.» .. 
- The martyrologist is not correct, evenyin his setting out; the at- 





. tempt of ,Wickliffe and his followers were not to reform, which — 


means to change from worse to better, but to deform, that is, to dis=— 
figure, to dishonour the church, and,convulse thestate. In the first , 
case, however, he was frustrated, as we Shall presently show, by. the 
watchful eye of her Divine Founder, and the vigilance of her law- 
_ ful. pastors; inthe latter he. was unfortunately more successful. The 
greatest darkness, we are told, pervaded the church at the time of 


* Wickliffe’s appearance, and the true doctrine of,Christ, it is said, 


‘was unknown to the most part of the world.* ‘ Seripture learning 
‘and divinity, were known but toa few, and.that in the schools only, 


“ where they were turned and converted into sophistry. Instead of 
~ © Peter and Paul, men occupied their time in studying Aquinas and 


‘Scotus—and the people were taught to worship no other thing but 


‘ that which, they saw, and almost all they saw they worshipped.’— ' 


_ These are bold assertions, but a little ‘reflection, and a slight glance 
at sacred and profane’ history will soon’ Show how groundless they 
cate. Christ has said, that his’ words should not fail; that his church 
should be guided by the Spirit. of Truth;. that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against her; that she should continue one and thé 


same to.the end of the world; and, that-she should never be obscured ° . 


_. by the mist of darkness, but should be like a city placed on the top 


of a mountain, a light and guide to all men. These are plain and 
unequivocal texts from scripture, which every one may read and wn- 
derstand too, unless reason is perverted, and the brain is disordered, 
with chimerical notions. Now, then, how could,the church be per- 
vaded with darkness, unless the promises of Christ became void? 
_-And, is there a man laying claim to the name of a Christian, that has, 
the hardihood openly to-avow that Christ has failed in his promise? 
Fox calls the popes ‘ anti-christian blasphemers,’ but; is he not here 


~ a blasphemer himself, in asserting. that the chureh-was at one time in ’ 


- darkness, in opposition to the promises made by Gop, that the chureh 
never should be in-darkness? DE gta Mans ay 
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But it was not wholly in darkness,,it may! be ‘said; a ‘spark of the 


gospel was still treasured up, to burst forth-upon the world,-and chase 


away the abominations of Popery, “This is a-fine flight of imagina- 


tion, and much,used by the adversaries of the Catholie church, to lull 
the credulous into belief, However, let us look. to the history of 
the world, and see how this light shone forth, and how the darkness, 










A RTYRS. : ee ay _. a 
oe eer eee ee 
ave, in our first volume; displayed” | 
ly ages of the’church, and showne > 
v etected and condeinned.—That ~ 
by the pees ‘of the plop eae 
eneral ¢ or provincial synods, or writfen épisiles, ~ 
or word of mouth WIV Ay Abicies Suet seat : 
the people to bew deceits of designing men, whose object 
Was to involve them in’confusion, dnd“ Bpdavonenpiniie meshes =". 
étror. “We'have shown that Fox himself, so Iate*as the seventh | 
century, admitted the right of the pope to assemble synods, and con® - 
demn-heretics._-He has-¢lassed the holy pope Martin amongst his 
‘ godly ‘martyrs,’ and .praisedhim for condemning the errors of the . ° 
Monothélites; nor has he,in one single instance, shown any. autho-_ 
yy which the popes were deprived of that right which he has al- 
lo them, aiid which they have exercised from the first foundation 
‘of the church to the-present day, and will continue to exercise it, in 
\ spite of the world ‘and the devil, to the‘end of. time. * At:+he com-) 
» méncement -of this'volume we have shown’ how the Catholié faith 
was introduced «into this island by missionaries sent from Rome, and 
the ne faith was propagated. by missionaries sent by the popes ‘in. - 


-. © 


all the different countries. of the world which did not receive it pert», ° fis 
son om the apostles. Wickliffe began-his career about the year, .° 
1371, so that England had bee in the possession of the Catholic . 

faith near exght hundred years, had acknowledged the spiritual su- 

_ premacy of Rome during that time, and a governed in ‘spiritual , 
deters by's regular and unbroken hierarchy. A’ consecutive list of » 
archbishops and: bishops of all and every diocess in the kingdom can’ A 
be produced from their first foundation’to the time when*they were 

. displaeed by the ruthless hand of Elizabeth, and: intruders thrust’into’. « 
the vacant sees, in which: they were secured by act of parliament. ‘nee. 
The kings of England, the emperors of" both the’ eastern arid west" ' 
ern empires (with fhe.exception of some of the former.who held -. 
schismatical opinions, but agreed in-point of faith, and were of theif 
disobedience consigned by tlie vengeance of God-to the-infidel’Ma- 

e-4 ) With the kings of France and the other monarchs of Europe, 
all of one faith and one religion with the other, “There were in _ , 
,€ age a number of the most eminent doctors and professors of 
‘divinity, : or some hundred years the monks and friars of Engs’ , 
land had raised high the inca the country, in point of sciénce, + == 
literature, and theology. f they studied Aquinas and Scotus, theyr.*.* 
also studied Peter and Paul, for Aquinas believed and taught the sam 
doctrines ‘as those blessed apostles received and-preached by the com-\ 
mand of their Divine Master. During this period, as in former ages, 
© several synods and.councils were held in divers :countries, for the 
suppression of error and sectarianism, which, occasionally started 
up,-such,as the Bogomilians, Petrobusians, Waldenses, Albigenses, 

(Blagelian fs Siegatdlans, and others,some of which we have noticed 

inrour first volume. + % en agt TO oes te Stand : 

* . We are told that Wickliffe Was inspired with,a purer * sense of . 

‘religion; knowing it to-be his duty to ‘impart the-gracious blessing 
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"to, others, he published his belief vith regard to the several atticles 
‘of religion, in. which he differe “from the common. doctrine.’s 


This is very-true; he did differ from the common doctrine, and it 
was for, differing from the truth, that. is from ‘the common faith of 
the whole: world, that he ‘was condemned as,a false teacher. But 
he was an inspired man! _,This assertion may suit the fanatic who » 
deals in private inspiration; the sensible man however will-require - 
» some, test to prove his inspiration.’ “From .whom did he receive his 
eredentials?. Who commissioned him to preach a doctrine, differing 


“ from those taught by the-apostles, and believed in common by all the 


‘world? The fact is, if Wickliffe were inspired, it was by t e-spirit 
of revenge for.a disappointment he experienced. in losing the war- 
-denship of Canterbury-hall, in Oxford, into which place he had con- 
‘trived to hedge himself. Wickliffe made his appeal to the popes 
who decided against him, which inspired him with; fresh resentment, 
and was the principal cause of his opposition to the pope. He-had 
Previously, been engaged in’ a. dispute with the friars, and finding 
himself‘not likely to obtain the promotion he sought for, he deter- , 
mined to rail.against benefices. and’ temporalities generally, to Rave 
Ahis revenge on the whole body of the clergy, his own,creatures ex- 


. . cepted.—Such doctrines could not fail to meet with admirers among . 


“hungry ambitious courtiers, and as he declaimed also against tithes, 
the people, who were oppressed at that time, owing to. the expensive 
wars of Edward the third, were ready to cateh at his doeffine. The. . 
novelty ‘and danger of: Wickliffe’s. tenets, and. the ‘conduet of his- 
‘* poor priests,’ as the fanatics who enlisted under his. banners were: 


* - called, soon ‘bechme matter of astonishment and. complaint, He 
‘was summoned by the archbishop. of ‘Canterbury. and the bishop of 


London to appear.before them.» He did.soj as Fox relates, accom- 
panied by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and Percy, the lord 


 amarshal, ‘An altercation enstied betsveen, these haughty, and _irreli- 


gious peers and the, prelates, and the people present certainly sided. 
“with the latter, in consequence of, the outrageous and insolent beha- 
viour of the peers, whose object was to. intimidate their opponents. ; 
It is equally true that an insurrection ensued; not, however, from 
* the insinuations of the clergy and their emissaries, as Fox falsely’ : 
asserts, but through the influence of Wickliffe’s’ doctrines, which 


ie heightened the discontent of the people, whose minds were already’ 


soured by taxation and sdisappointment. ‘To add, to the discontent, 
_a New tax was levied of so much,a head 6n every person, according 
‘to his rank and estate.. As this tax accelerated the rebellion of Wa 
Tyler, of which so much has been. written,*and so little is clearly. 
. known, and as the scale of taxation is very curious, we will here 
Sy al an abridgement of it, from: Dr. Lingard’s History.of Eng- 
and:— 7 wre vate 
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_ ‘1. The dukes of Lancaster and Bretagne were rated at, fee 6 134 
2. The justices of the king’s bench and common pleas, and the chiefbaron = 
of the exchequer, ©. eg Oe ae ee a en 2 Se ee 
3+ An earl, earl’s widow, and the mayorof London,.. . . . . ++. 4°00 
4, A-baron, banneret, knight equal in estate to a banneret, their,widows, : 
* , ’ . . . 
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‘tices who followed the law jurats <, cig dp@arent meiehants," 1 “0.0 
6. Sufficient merchants, . . . f peels. $y Fane “* ? 
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in -* Rot. Parl. i iii? 57, i : ri gee 
“The clergy, who beey the sh —— thon, adopted a yeas Tate. a ee 
%. ga Prk a MSs, 
Aschbishape paid, — Cree aa Ae ate Spe vee 6134. : 
- Bishops and other, spi por A La od vs £0 0 Peat 
All having benefices above ‘the ray value of 2001: Sats, ele 0° ‘, 
“From 100L to 2001... \« ro gee. es eee 81 
From 661. 13s. 4d. wae Sit boxe hear ’ hdvacs & Rage oT 50,906 
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a a eal Ce ee in we Opa’ ‘et ve 
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‘ Mon ; and nuns paid per head, nceartling to the value of the ‘houses to's ee 
4 they belonged, 40d. or 20d: or 12d. or 4d. Wilki’Con. iii, 141, 142. is : 


From this scale it will be rife the clergy in those days contri-. — 
itronre ss quota to the exi, ies of the state, even of the low- 
ree; besides, maintaining the poor; ‘but ‘in. these’ ‘days; the . 
pity thé~blessed Reformation and ‘bible-reading; the egy hs are, ° 
taxed to maintain the poor: elerey as well as the poor laity, Suchis * | 
the difference between «a-_marrie and unmarried clergy. We should? - . 
add, that the above capitation’ tax. falling. short of the estimated : sums, : 
z further grant, was voted» by parliament, and the clergy in 2 COnvo- + 2 Age : 

* eation granted .a. tax of 6s. 8d, “from all prelates,. priests, (both re- ° . 

: silap aud secular).and nuns, and, ‘of one shilling from all deacons’ and . i 
inferior clerks: . (Cone. iii. 150.) But. to’ retufn to Wickliffe and: his: , : 
doctrines.—At this period there was a great ferment amdng the mass» ‘aca he 

a wo people of all nations, and those of England were encouraged eae 
‘ist. the authorities by the diffusion of the doctrines. of WwW ick- * c ae 
lite, among which he maintained that the right’ of ‘property was. x. & 
' founded in grace, and that no man, who was» by sin.a traitor to: his se ' 
God;-could be entitled ‘to the services of others. | Thus a man had» Bhs 
only to conceive himself to be in a.state of erace, and his neighbour 

* 40 get-drunk, when the latter forfeits his right to property, and the. od . 
former becomes entitled to it. Such notions as these could not be. ; ee 
long entertained without disjointing the seale of society, and we find 
their propagation by itinerant preachers, who took are’ likewise oe as eee * 
inculcate the natural equality of mankind, and the. tyranny: of artifi- 
cial distinctions, soon-wound ‘the. people up to a pitch of madness, - i 

” and caused them to commit: the: ‘greatest. violences., os 23 
- To enter into’ every. particular here would ogeupy’ too much. space, e. 

“but to show the. effects of these doctrines, weiwill give the words of @ 

' ‘Stowe,-an authority. of great rages: an aetioed ‘vedere 's hy rae 
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tians: The fame of these doings (that *is. the murder of-the col- * 
ee ‘leetor by. Wat ‘Tyler, and the subsequent rising of the Kentish- - 


“men) spréad into Sussex, Hertford, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Nor- . * - 

“folk, Suffolk, &c. and when such assembling of the common péo-. © 
+ se «ple daily, inéreased, “am that their nomber was now made almost 

‘infinite; so that they fearéd no man to ‘resist them, they began tor . | 
‘show some-snch acts as they had considered in their minds, and 


rig * «took in hand to behead all men in law, as well apprentices as, utter © 
=e : “ barristers ‘and old.justices, with all the jurors of the country, whom |) 

‘they might get. into, their hands; they spared*none whom they 
ite® . “thought to be learned; especially if they found any to.have pen aud 


ete ae “ink, they pulled, off his, hood, and all with one voice ‘crying out, 
“¢Hale him out, and cit off his head!’ ‘hey salso determined to » ~ 
‘burn all court rolls and old monuments, that the memory of anti- - 
“quities being taken away, their lords should’not be able to chal- 
“lenge any right on them from that mine forth. sThese: commons - 
ie ‘had to their chaplain. or preacher a wicked priest, called Sir John 
* ©. Ball, who counselled them to destroy ull the nobility and clergy,: 
“6 that theré should be o Bishop in England, but one archbishop, __, 
. ‘which should be: himself.’ This Sir John Ball, the same. historian 
‘informs us,’ had’ employed himéelf for some years itl preaching at * 
« divers places those things which he knew to be liking to the comi- 
. 2 © *mon_ people, ‘slandering “as’ well. ecclesiastical persons as secular 
ree ‘lords, ‘seeking thereby rather the benevolence-of the common peo- 
“ple, than merit. towards God: he taught that tithes were not-to be 
«. ‘given. to churchmen, except, the party’ who should give thé same 
PU ceS? « should be: richer than the vicar or the parson that should receive it. ° 
. £ Also, that tithes ‘and oblations were to be withdrawn from: curates; 
’ » *if the parishioners or parishioner ‘weré of better life than the eu- — , 
“rates “Also, that no man was meet for the kingdom of God, that 
*. * ‘was not born in matrimony,’ These and many other things, Stowe » 
<a says he taught, for which he was prohibited by the bishops in,whose,,° 
‘diocesses he. had dttempted ‘to’ spread them;-and as they prevented’ ~ | 
him from preaching in ‘churches, he went forth into-the stréets; and 
nes. shighways, and fields, where there ‘wanted, not common people to _ 
hear him, whom he ever sought to allure to his Sermons, by detract- 
ing of the prelates, _ For these seditious practices he was. commit 
: , ted to prison, from which he was’ released by the mob, and, after 


* being thus delivered, he followed them, for the: purpose of instigat- 


“ ».. ing them to do evil. * That his doctrines,” writes Stowe, ‘ might in- | 
o *% * * fect the. more numbers’ of people at Blackheath, where there were , 
Ei a » -€many thousands of the commons assembled, he began his sermon — 
‘vee. “ap this manners.) 8 ee ne he? a i allt 
’ ty “When Adam delve atid Rye apes, - Y af YOU dee |g 
: - 4 én ee 


yg PA “.) Who was then a gentleman? a Le athe 
‘And, continuing ‘his: begun ‘sermoh, he sought by the word of 
de” ‘ that proverb, which he took *for his theme, to intro uce and proy aee 
woe get. Stet from the beginning all were made alike by nature, ani Mix 
~~ +, ‘bondage or servitude was brought im by unjust oppression of naugh-- * 
*ty men against the will of God; for if, it had pleased’ God-to have- 
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: © m: bdatimee he would have appointed them from the beginning ~ : 


“of the world, w: should have been slave and. who lord. They. 

‘ “ought to consi , therefore, that now there was a time given them 

* ‘by God, in the which,laying aside the yoke of continual bondage, 

‘they might, if they ,would; enjoy their‘long wishe@-for liberty. 

* Wherefore he admonished them, that they. should be wise, and ‘af= 

“ter the manner of a good, husbandman that tilled his ground, and 

_ ‘did eut away all noisome weeds that were accustomed to grow and 
‘oppress the fruit, that they should make haste to do now,at ‘tis - 


resent the Jike. — First, the a¥chbishops eand great men of the, * , 


* *kingdom were to be slain; ‘after, lawyers, justiciarsy and questmon- 
ie. hie lastly, whomsoever they knew likely hereafter to be. hiirtful’ 
*to the commons, they should dispatch out-of the land, for so might 
‘ they purchase safety to themselves.hereafter, if ‘the great men.being —_- 
‘once taken away, there were among them»equal’liberty, all One nd= 
‘ bilityy and like dignity,-one semblable authority or power..‘These 
. {adds the:writer) and many such mad- devices“he, preached;:which . 
“made, the* common people. to- esteem of him: in such, manner) as) 
‘they ctied out, he should be archbishop of ‘Canterbury ‘and chan- 
‘ cellor’of thet x 


ealm, for-he only deserved the honour.’ Sit ARR: |. 
" At Canterbury several citizens were: slain by the insurgents, and” - 
‘in every: place they demolished the houses and pillaged the manors . * 
of the lords; burnt the court rolls, and .cut off the heads .of every | 
justice, lawyer, and juror, who fell into théir hands.. » Ja Southwark 
they demolished the houses belonging to the Marshalsea and the . 
King’s Bench, forced their way into the palace of the archbishop of’ 
Can erbury: at Lambeth, and-burnt the ‘furniture. with the’ records be- 2 

. longing to thevchancery.. »In the city they demolished Newgate'and)., - 
set the prisoners free,’ plunderéd and destroyed the magnificent par 
lace of the Savoy, and burnt the Temple with’ the books and records,’ » , 

- The*next objects of their vengeance were the natives of Flanders;. 

«sixty of whom they seized in various’ parts of the: city, and struck 

. off their heads with ‘shouts of savage) triumph, ° ‘They next rushed. * 


* 


into’the Tower, and laying hands. on the archbishop of Canterbury, - 7, 


** «who. was also lord chancellor, Sir-Robert Hales, William Apuldore, 
the king’s confessor, Legge, the farmer of the obnoxious tax,'and. ~ 


three’ of his associates; they were instantly-led-to exeention. Wal : tse 


singham: relates the death of the archbishop’ with much minnteness. 
* His head was carrie through the streét8 on’ the point pf a’spear in 
_' triumph, and fixed on.Lohdon bridge; and thateit might be»better 
known, the hat or bonnet ‘worm by him was nailed to the skull. *> 
' © "Phe'readert will now be able-to“judge of the credit-due to Fox, 
*. who has endeavoured to screen the: pernicious and revolutionary ten- 
. deney of -Wickliffe’s preachings, by insinuating that the ‘clergy were 
. the instigators of the insurrection, when it is clear, from the. testi- 
mony of the most authen tic.writers, that-they were ‘the victim s and 
hot the fautors of the seditious. and lawless spirit of those times. . As 
. to the duke of Lancaster displacing the lord mayor and aldermen for 
* their remissniess, it is oné of the many fabrications which abound. in, 
” “this ‘work, for’ Rapin tells us:that the duke was in the north during © 
: - + ~ : : : 
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the rising, and being himself suspected, he’ retired into Scotland U2 
.the storm was appeased, by which time the lord mayor went out 
office by regular order. "We are then told that ‘ after this, the bish- 
‘ops had a meeting a second time,-when’ Wickliffe explained to 
“them his sentiments with regard 1o the sacrament of the eucharists 
‘in opposition® tothe belief. of the Papists;’ that is, of the whole = ¢ 
kingdom, and: of all Christendom, in “fact; as there was then no di- 
vision ‘or eontradiction in belief on the real presence either in the 
Greek or Latin church. For being so kind as to explain, the bish v 
* “ops, he says, ‘only: enjoined him to silence, not daring, at. that’ 
‘time; to proceed to greater extremities.’ We know not whether’ 
we ought to smile ‘orfeel indignant at the subterfuges practised by 
the anti-Popery writers; who will never give to the Catholic church™ 5 
her just die. The bishops inv enjoining silence to Wickliffe, only 
eatted decording to the’ mild precepts of «their church, and proved by. 
their. conduct that persecution-was not an ingredient of their treed. © 
By’ this false and base writer it, is' imputed to fear. . But what cause , . 
had’ the bishops ‘to feat? “They: ad the king and peoplé on*their sidey ‘+ 
‘by Fox’s"own showing. * Nay, according to his account, they (the 
people) had even gone so far as to. commit outrages’’at the ‘instiga-" 
‘tion: of the clergy; and,now in the same breath we are assured that 


“ . they dare not-punish Wickliffe for fear ofthe people or something ° 


else. What contradiction have we here, and to diffuse; as it is. pre- 
tended, *a'knowledge,and Joye of the genuine principles of Chris- 
.‘ tianity;’ among their fellow-believers. ‘The truth is, the bishops.’ 
were the appointed, guardians of ‘the faith once delivered ‘to’ the* 
» * saints;’ they were bound to preserve the truths:which they received 

» .fromy their predecessors, who reccived them from St. Augustin, who 
had them, from the Roman bishop, and this bishop*from. his’ prede- 

‘ ecessors in the,sée up to the apostles... They did.not act on ‘their 
own private opinion, as Wickliffe did, and as all. other heresiarchs 
do, who départ from the truth, and -promulgate. error;’ but they fol#, .~° 

« lowed the example set them’ by the-apostles in thecouncil of pend “ 
' salem, and by the fathers of the preceding ages of the church inthe © 
various councils held to examine into the pretensions of impostots; °°, 
and explain the revealed truths of the Catholic faith.” The. bishops 
_ assembled in synod to listen to, Wickliffe, to deliberate,-and to decide 
‘, They had to pronounce judgment before the whole kingdom, and if 
‘that, judgment had been erroneous, is it to be believed that someone 
of talent; learning and respectability, would not have taken up the : 
“cause of ‘Wickliffe, and denounced the conspiracy of the bishops tos ~ « 
lead the people into error, and impugn. the truths of the gospel? And’ * 
yet it isa fact, that not one individual of rank in the. school of let: 

* ters canie-forward to assist this; heresiarch. .:He could find no fol-. 
lowers but those of the most’ignorant dnd depraved. cast, and the 
two! peers named patronised. him merely to gratify their ambitious ., 
intentions, and glut a revenge they had long entértained. ‘Phis wes 
shall see as: we proceed’ in our review of the martyrology.  * 

oa The next event noticed by Fox is the ‘great schism in the church. * 7 
“of Rome,’ which we shall treat of hereafter, 4s it interferes with °° ~ 
. . % . : : Pee ; r o” Tiare hed 
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“+the subject under discussion.. He then proceeds'to give an tonyn: 


of Wickliffe, under the head, ‘ WickKLIFFE TRANSLATES THE. BIBLE,” 
which we shall transcribe:for the amusement of the reader.—' Wick- 


"‘ liffe,”,he says, ‘ paying less regard to the injunctions of the bishops’ 


. *than to his-duty to God, continued to promulgate his doctrines, and 


“gradually to unveil the truth to'the eyes of mens. He wrote seve- 
“ral books, which, as may be supposed, gavegreat alarm and offence 
‘to the clergy. But God raising him up a protector in the duke of 


\ ‘Laricaster, he was secure fromtheir.malice. He translated the bi-. 


-* £eompared to the sun breaking forth in.a dark night. ° 


‘ble into English, which, amidst the ignorance of the iapesr may be 
o this bible: . 


' “he prefixed.a bold preface, wherein he ‘reflécted on the immorali-, 


‘ ties of tlie clergy,-and. condemned. the’ worship of saints, images, 
‘ and. the corporal presence of Christ inthe sacrament: but what gave 


- * the greatest offence’to the priests, was,-his exhorting all people ‘to” 
“read the.scriptures, in which the testimonies against all those. cor= * 


“ruptions appeared so strongly. About the sdme time the eommion 
“people, goaded to desperation by the oprreysions of the nobility. 
“and clergy, rosé in. arms,and committed .great-devastations; and, 


' “among ‘other persons of distinction, they put. to death Simon_of. 


‘** Sudbury, arehbishop of Canterbury.. He was succeeded” by Wil- ° 


‘liam Courtney, who was no less diligent than his predecessor had. 


‘been, in attempting to root out heretics: .Notwithstanding all oppo- + 


§ sition, however, Wickliffe’s sect increased, and daily grew to great- 
‘ er force, until the time that William Barton, yice-chancellor of Ox- 


- * ford, who-had the whole rule: of that» university, assisted .by some _ 


** monastic doctors, issued an édict, prohibiting all persons, under ‘a 


~ * heavy penalty, ftom associating themselves with any of Wickliffe’s 


** favourers; and threatening Wickliffé. himself with excommunhica- 


- ‘tion and imprisonment, unless he, after three days canonical admio- 


_ ‘nition or warning, did,repent and amend. Upon this, Wickliffe 2 
-* wished to appeal to the king: but the ‘duke of Lancaster, forbade +. 


» him; whereupon he was forced again to make. confession’ of his 


* 


', ‘doctrine; in which confession, by qualifying his assertions,/he miti- : 


‘gated the rigour of his enemies: ‘Still his followers ‘greatly multi- 


‘plied. Many of them, indeed, were not men of learning; but be+ . 
. ting wrought'upon by.the conviction of plain reason, they were the . . 
_** more steadfast in’ their persuasion. In a short time his doctrines 


‘made a great progress, being’ not only espoused by vast numbers | 
‘ of the students of Oxford, but also by many of the nobility, par- 
‘ticularly by the duke of Langaster and. lord Percy, earl.marshal,.as 
‘before mentioned. Wickliffe may thus be considered as the great 


~ € founder, of the reformation. in this kingdom. , .He:was of Merton® 
- * College, in Oxford; where he took his doctor’s degree, and became 
. §s0 eminent, for his fine genius and’ great learning, that Simon Islip, 


-t, 


‘ archbishop of Cariterbury, having founded Canterbury College, now 


* Christ Church, in Oxford, appointed, him rector; which employ-. ° 


- ¢ ment he filled with universal approbation, till the death of the arch- 


‘bishop. Langholm, successor to Islip, being desirous of favouring 
«* the monks, and introducing them into the college, attempted to re- 
a4 ’ - : ° «* 1g? ewe’ 
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«mote -Wickliffe,"and put Woodhall, a monk, in his place. But they 
‘fellows ofthe collége being,attached to W ickliffe, would not con-" 
‘sent to this. Nevertheless, the affair being carried to Rome, Wick- 
‘* liffe was deprived in favour of Woodhall... This did not at all Jes- 
‘sen the reputation of the former, every one*perceiving it was a ge- . 
- neral affair, and that thé monks did not so, much strike ‘at Wick- 
‘liffe’s person, as at-all the ‘secular. priests’ who were ‘members of 
‘the cdhebents And,-indeed, they: were all turned out make* roont ‘ 
. .©for the monks.) Shortly after, Wickliffe was presented to ie ving 
% of “Lutterworth, in the ‘county of Leicester, where he remained un- - 
_ “molested till his death, which happened December 31, 1385. But, 
. after the body of this»good.man had lain in. the | gtave -forty-one 
‘years, Breen were taken up by the-decree_ of the synod of Con- | 
- stance, publicly burnt, and his ashes thrown into a river. The con- . * 
*¢demnation. of his doctrine’ did not prevent its ‘spreading all over the, 
© ©kingdom, and: with such Success; that, according to Spelman, ‘etw Pig 
‘men could not be fotnd together, and one not» a “Lollard, ‘or Wick- 
* lifffite.? ”? OPA es Bt ayy y Gate hh BEY SS 
*. ‘This plausible story has had its day, and: too Jong a.day for the 
"** Jeause of truth, and the happiness! of: the country.. It-is one of those * 
fashionable themes which have caused hundreds in the ‘present age’ 
‘to part with their money and their wits, to encourage a knot of*pre- + 
tenders nota jot, better than Wickliffe himself. He is commended 
for translating»the bible into.English; but his greatest offence, we are 
* told; was}, ‘his exhorting’ all-people to read the scriptures, in*which ° 
_ the testimonies against all those corruptions appeared so strongly.’ -° 
: What those testimonies and what those corruptions were, are’ not” 
* pointed out to the reader, so that he is as completely left in the dark 
concerning them, as the adversaries of Catholicism charge ‘the Ca-* J 
. °. tholic priesthood with keeping the people in ‘ignorance respecting. ~ 
the scriptures. «At that timé the copies of the sacred writings were, ° 
i few, and. confined chiefly to the libtaries of the monasteries and uni- 
versities.” The great mass of the people, including many of. the no- 
» ,bilty'and gentry, could not read, from the want of facility in teach~ ¢ ._ 
ing and the paucity of books; the art,of printing not being then dis- 
- covered, so that the exhortation of the heresiarch to all the people 
» to read*the’scripture is a mere fiction, invented to conceal the decep- 
tion of intriguers-and knaves. tis trie that Wickliffe translated 
the scriptures, and that he multiplied the*copies as'much as he'could:, *» 
with the aid of transcribers, and by the. aid ‘of his disciples, who 
_ Were the off-scum of the clergy, and called ‘ poor priests,’ he dissem- 
. ©, inated*those texts. among the*illiterate which favoured his doctrines,..*  « 
* *% “by word of mouth, and’ he inculcated the now favourite and delusive .- 
notion of private interpretation, by which he uridermined the, autho-*. * 
rity of the Church, and.set the people and their -pastors at variance. - 
‘Of. the‘novelties preached ‘by Wickliffe, two'of them are said 40) be — 
the condemnation of the. worship of saints ‘and the corporal ‘presencé 
. °0f Christ in the sa¢rament. ‘ We could have wished for more expli- x 
* cithess.. Why did not Fox give us the precise grounds on which | | 


- 


“Wickliffe rested his condemnation? “We have shown in our first» 
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volume, by quotations from the fathers, that the invocation of ‘saints’ 

was practised and taught in all times by the apostles and doctors of. 

‘the Church; that thé opposite doctrine had been condemned as ‘false’ 

cand erroneous; “therefore that which was false before the time of” 
Wickliffe could not-be rendered truth -by him, let him “be ever so - 
deeply inspired. --That Wickliffe was not a Protestant is beyond . ° 


’ contradiction, since he inculcated the doctrine of purgatory,: and 


strenuously maintained the efficacy of the mass, both of which: Pro- 

‘ testants’ de on oath.. He also admitted the seven sacraments of 
the Catholic church, while the Protestants of the Church, as by law 
established, hold only two, and many deny them altogether.—Con- ° 
sequently, if Wickliffe was right, Protestants must be wrong, and 
if the latter are right, why then, the former must be wrong, and. 
what becomes then of iis being inspired? It could not be by the. 
Spirit‘of ‘Truthy but mustihave beer by the Father of*Lies. . .: 


persons of distinction to death: among others Simon. Islip, the areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, who gave Wickliffe the wardenship of Can- 


: terbury, college. . But,then he endeavours to throw the blame'upon == * 


the clergy as well as the nobility. We have.shown that«the clergy’ 
were not the oppressors and drainers of the people, but that they _ . 
contributed to relieve them of a Considerable. share. of:taxation, by’. * .. 


‘ heavy impositions on every rank of the ecclesiastical order. And if 


*. William of Courtney was diligent in rooting out-heretics, ‘he only» ~ 
followed the example of pope Martin, who, as we ‘have ‘before ob-> 


served, and which should not be forgotten, is extolled by Fox for his 
* vigilance in preserving truth and condemning heresy, and is placed 
~ among his ‘ godly martyrs.’ The term ‘to root out Heretics,’ 1s here 


' uproperly used, because at this.périod there was no lalw to -inflict - 


eorpéral punishment on. those who had become infected with heresy. 
‘ “It was the @rror;-the heresy, not the individual coitaminated with it, 
_ what the clergy were diligent to root out, as it became their duty so 


‘to dor *The,Story of Bartén, the-vice-chancellor of Oxford, issuing , 
‘an edict Of prohibition-to all persons not to.associate with Wicktiffe 


‘seor his followers; is.another fiction, for Barton had not the authority 
“sta issife so general an edict. His jurisdiction extended only to the 
* university of Oxford, of which Wickliffe was not then a member. — 

Bat wie shall we say to the admission of Fox, that Wickliffe 
_* #-was forced-again to make confession of his doctrine; in which con- 

: “fession, by qualifying his assertions, ‘he mitigated the rigour of his 
. enemies!’ . Here is a pretty apostle * to unveil the truth to the eyes 


* «of men!’ He is compelled to make a confession of his faith, and - 


‘sin making this confession he qualifies his expressions, he softens, 


+ that is, he plays the deceiver, to molify his judges, and save his: ba-- 


«con. , What an admission! . Who could rely on sucha juggling scoun- 


' Arel?. Aud ‘yet this: isa. man who is‘ held forth as the precursor of _ 


that ¢ blessed’ work of: robbery, and pillage, and corruption, both in 
_ faith and! morals, called the F¢formation. ‘To be sure he was a fit 
: person to precede so irréligious’a work, and, as we have shown, his 


bei were productive of similar disorders, only the wisdom. and 
y? OL. 1.7. ‘ . 
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4 te ‘They did not want to be “compelled to make a confession~ of 
v ape faith; they gloried i in it, | and openly pfofessed it in’ the face of 


* 


Dr. Lingard, who thus describes his manner .of managi disputa- 
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firmness of the king and his counsellors, in those’ days of darkness, 
‘nipped. the evil in’ the bud. How different is this conduct of Wick-' 


4 to the’example set by the’ primitive martyrs? ° How-different to’ 
e illustrious and-innumerable ‘confessors of the Catholic faith in all. 


ae 


ir, judges and executioners. ‘They nevér praétised the art of dis- 
simalation, as, we aré assured by Fox, John Wickliffe did; 
declared, in plain and unequivocal language, the tenets 2 
and braved the malice and rigour of.their enemies. Wickliffe; how-. 
éver, was not madé’of such materials: he did not aspire to be a,mar- 
tyr, and therefore when he appeared before his lawful judges, to ren- 
der an account of shis doctrines, he read a ‘confession of faith with 
some relictance, in their presence, which being “considered satisfae- 
tory, he was allowed to remaine in peace,fatvhis rectory at Butter-. 
worth, where he died two years afterwards, whilst*assisting at the 
mass of his curate. ‘That Fox gave a true character of Wickliffe, 
when he represented him as a qualifier of doctrine, i is confirmed by’ 







tion: —* On many, points, of doctrine,’ writes the doctor, ‘it is not 
{easy | to dscertain the real sentiments of this reformer. In common 

‘with other religious innovators, he claimed the two-fold privilege 
“of changing his opinion at will, and -of heitig, infallible in every 


- ‘change: and when -he found it expedient to “dissemblé, could’ so , 


- |, gion, appointed by God, according to Fox, ‘ gradually, to unveil the ~ 


» agréed, and it'cannot now be doubted or disputed that John Wick- » . 


, < 


« qualify his do¢trines with conditions, or explain them away. by 


‘ distinction’, as 10 give an’ appearance of innocence to tenets of the 


* most mischiévous tendency.» Here then the historian aid Fox ‘are © 


litle, the.précursor of the Reformation, an inspired reformer of reli< * 


s 


‘ truth to the. eyes of men,’ was a prevaricator. and dissembler!. It og 


He must have been an admirable teacher of Truth. © 
» ‘Fox next.gives us the ‘‘TEnets.or Wicxuirre;’ that is, toxe which 
wars condemned as heretical, They are as follows: el 

1. ‘ The substance of material bread and wine doth remain, in the »¢ 


Zap ON Sh of thevaltar after the consecration. _ 62 Pee 


‘ The accidents de not remain without the subject i in ‘th same. 
sacrament after the’ consecration, 


‘That Christ.is not in the sacrament ef the. altar traly, and. - 
& 


reali, in his, proper and corporal person. ." Oh ty "a, 


4. © That ifva bishop ¢ or a priest be in deadly sin, ih dow not, or- é 
der, consecrate, nor baptize. 


5. ‘ That if.a man be duly and bruly contrite and penitent: all | exe - 


kim. and outer igenthesign is but superfluous and unprofitable, unto" 
him. 


6. ‘ That it is not found or established by the gospel, that, Christ 
did make or.ordain mass. 
7. ‘If the pope be a reprobate and ‘evil many:and consequently | a 


member of the devil, he hath no power by: rai manner. he means | 
given unto him over meena Christians. | ah boa 
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8.5 That since the time of Urban the sixth, there: is noneto.be re-* 
‘ceived for pope, but every man is to live after sie mane of ne 
s, under*his own law. x, 
et itis against the scriptures, ‘that: cclsiastial mir ’ 
ee temporal: possessions. “4 Cfo 4 
-« 20.‘ That no prelate: éught to, excommunicate ra ‘man ioe Phy te 
knew, him first to be excommunicate of God. : ; 
ee, hé who doth+so-excommunicate any man, is there’ <a 
imself e r an heretic. ‘or excommunicated. year 7. eve 








“12; all such which}do leave off preaching, or hearing the ; 
word of God, or preaching of ‘the gospel. for fear of excommunica-. ee 
tion, are already’ excommunicated, and. in’ the day ‘of Judgment 


- shall be counted: as fraitors unto God. 
13. ¢That it is lawfal for any man,‘eithér deacon: or. priest, fo 
_ preach the werd of” God, without es a sslicenser of ae Bpeto: . 
lical.see. or anyother. of his Catholies. ‘ 
«14. *'That’ so long as a man is in deadly sin, hei is s neither bishop 
nor prelate 3 in the. church of ',God.’ "es . . 
Speaking of the 4th article, idheiP Spiohe, in his reais robserves; 
, ‘Will Fox yield to this article, think you? For, if she do,,we may . 
»* call in doubt whether ever he were wéll baptized, and consequently * = ’ 
A whether he were . Christian; seeing it v be doubted whether 2 ae 
“ the /priest that baptized him were in, wei des or no. when he did. 
* ity’—-Of. the ninth, the.same learned Writer remarks, *T his: article, 
‘if Fox will ‘grant, yet, ‘his fellow ministers, and his: lords the. bi- 
‘ shops, 1. ‘presume, will hardly yield thereunto, but will pretend — * 
“ seriptures to the contrary against Wickliffe.’ * With tegard to the - 
first three articles, wer refer the readers to the primitive. fathers we 
have quoted in the first volume, who contended forthe opposite doc-. 
. trine, and vouched for the real presence as ‘of divine institution, de- 
' rived from Christ to the apostles. —A’s to the sixth, which rejects 
- a mass; Wickliffe attended at this sacrifice to the day and hour of 
his death, as we-haye before stated., But, What will the modern. edi- 
tors of Fox say to,the two following tenets, which they baveipee- 
- dently suppressed in these ticklish times about tithes. , 
_~ 16; That temporal lords may; according to their ownswills and, 
* #diseretions*take away the femporal goods from any lnk 
* whensoever they offend. fh 5: Re. . 
1% ‘ Thatetithes are mére alms, and fin be doiéined se the pa- | 4 
' » €rishioners,, and bestowed where they will at, their pleasure? : 
. These are some of the truths _which* Wickliffe thonght* proper’. “, §,-* 
‘ gradually to unveil to-the eyes: ‘of men,’ and .we will ne, ask the 
~. reader, ‘if another ‘Wickliffe were to’ rise up” now! and’ preach ‘the; 4°. ¢@ 
. _. same doctrines, whether the clergy of, the» church as by. law, esta~'~ 
. blished would not one and all ¢ontend. for his being. punished ; and si- « 
” Tenced. » Thete-cannot/be a:doubt but they-would,and the impostor ® 
.severely feel the weight of the. law. ° fpr ca try to persuade the ; 
*elerg and the people that, he was an inspired. nan; that they, were » 4 ‘4 
_ all in the dark, and he alone was commissioned to. shed light upon 


. age: but not asia of the cletgy would he eet to, eared him, oa in i 4 
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it,was some poor half starved:curate, who could losenothing by the 
experiment. So it was with Wickliffe; \he found greedy. ignorant 
clerks to imbibe his notions in hopes .of benefiting ‘fromthe credu- 
lity of the people, and the duke of Lancaster was not averse to. the 
improving his estate by the possessions of the chureh, which, how-- 
ever, he was not allowed to do; ‘such robbery being-réserved for the 
astly Henry and his rapacious-courtiers, The effect-of Wickliffe’s 
doctrines, nevertheless, were too apparent m the dist s they, 
_ created, and the treasons they gave.rise to, nor were conse-* 
- quences ever entirely removed. Bir frome ig on. 
~ To give another specimen of the daring, attempts of the disciples 
of Wickliffe, who, Fox says, felt himself called’upon ‘gradually to. 
‘unveil the truth to the eyes of men,’ Dr. Lingard “relates, that * 
while Richard.II. was’ establishing his power in Ireland,‘he was 
* suddenly: recalled. to” his English dominions.” ‘The disciples of 
“ Wickliffe, ainder the dénomination of Lollards, had’ seized the op- 
‘ portunity of his absence to.commence a fiereé attack upon thé.re- 
‘venues and the discipline of the church. Not*content with affixing 
‘ libels against the clergy in the most public places in ‘the capital, 
‘they had prepared an inflammatory. petition, which was to be pre- , 
“sented to the House of Commons. ‘This instrument is a strange¢ 
‘compound of. fanaticism and folly. It “complains, that» ever since 
‘ the church had been endowed with worldly possessions, faith, hope, 
‘and charity have been banished from England: ‘that the ‘English 
‘ priesthood is a false.priesthood; because sinners can neither iipart 
' ‘nor receive the Holy Spirit: that the clergy profess a life of celi-. 
‘ bacy, but pamper themselves too much to observe it; that b accept- 
‘ing places under the government, they beconte tient Arcane . 
“ obliging themselves to ‘serve both ‘God and mammon: that® they 
‘ teach transubstantiation, which leads to idolatry; enjoin confession, ‘ 
‘which makes them supercilious; authorise. war and criminal exe- 
‘cutions, which are contrary té the law of. Christ, a law ‘of mercy ©” 
“and love; "and permit men to exercise the ‘trades of ‘the goldsmith , 
‘and sword-cutler, which are unnecessary and ‘pernieidus under: the 
‘dispensation of the’gospel. The-prelates, alarmed at the boldness 
‘ of these fanatics, solicited the protection of the king; who at their , 
‘prayer returned to London, and reprimanded the patrons of the 
* Lollards .with so much severity, that they did not,venture to move 
‘the subject in parliament.’ By this extract the reader, must be’now 
convinced that. there, was, neither truth nor justice on the part; — 
‘these disturbers of the public peace} but only faction and a lawless 


desire of abolishing the*constituted authorities of the realmay © *, « 
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We 65 0° BURNING OF THE WICKLIFFITES. 5) 5 aes 
‘* As this subject is one of the’ utmost importance, and but, little un- 
derstood\by the great mass"of ‘the people of ‘England, we! have -dis- 
tinguished it by ahead line, and intend to elucidate it with as much,. 
: aah, as we are master of. - But, first\wWe will.see what Pox 
has got to say. .He writes, ‘In the counejlcof the Lateran, a decree 
“was made. with regard toshereti¢s; which required ‘all magistrates to 
-* _ » ’ " r . . 
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pacewpate;them apon,pain of forfeiture and deposition.» The canons 
of, this council being received in England, the prosecution of here- 
.{ ties became a-patt of ‘the common law; and a, writ (styled de here- 
‘ fico comburendo) was issued under king Henry IV.’ for burning 
‘them upon their conviction; and it was enacted, that all who pre-: 
“sumed to preach without the license of the bishops, should be iim- 
“prisohed, and be, brought to trial within three months. ¢If, upon 
iction, they offer to'abjure, and were not ‘relapses, they were 
soned and fined at pleasure; but if they refased to abjure, 
apses, they were to be delivered up to the secular.arm; 
“and the magistrates were to burn them in some:public place. About 
‘this time William Sautre, parish. priest of St. Osith, in London, 
* ‘being condemned as a rélapse, and degraded'by Arundel, arehbishop » 
‘of Canterbury, a: writ was issued, wherein ‘burning ‘is called. the 
“common,punishment,-and referring to the.eustoms of other nations. 

‘This was the first example of that sort‘in, England. ° The clergy, 

‘alarmed lest the doctrines of Wickliffe should, ultimately become 

. “established; used every exertion in-their power to check them» In’ 
‘ the. reign of Richard II..the bishops had obtained a general. license 

‘ to imprison heretics, without beimg,obliged to procure a special. or- 
« der from court, which, however, the house of commons caused to, 

“be revoked. But as the fear of imprisoriment could, not check: the 

« pretended. evil dreaded, by the bishops, Henry IV. whose particalar 
“object was to~secure the: affection of the clergy, earnestly recom-, 

' *mended to the parliament the concerns of the chureh. _ Hoyy _re- 

‘luctant soever the house of commons might.be to prosecute the 
“¢ Lollards, the credit of the court, and the cabals of the clergy, atr 
‘ lastobtained a most detestable-act, for the burning of obstinate here- 
“ties; which bloody statute was not repealed till the year 1677.. It 
‘was immediately after the passing.of this statute that the ecclesias-: 

* fical court condemned William Sautre above-mentioned.’ —§ .. 

* * “We always have contended, and still contend, that PERSECUTION is_ 

* nota part afd parcel of the system of Catholicism. ‘The precepts 








and, maxims.of the Catholic church are founded on. the purest prin- ° 


ciples of Charity; nay, it is Charity itself, which ‘is an: emanation 
from the Deity, and by the Deity was the Catholic’ church founded. 
We.have here ‘the acknowledgment of Fox, that the execution of - 
the priest Sautre, ‘was the first example of, the sort in England? 
Now the Catholic church had been established ‘in. this island, reck- 
* oning ‘from’ the landing’ of St: Austin, in 596, to the execution ‘of 
Sattre, in 1399, eight ‘hundred and three years, without one:single 
instance'‘of corporal coercion for matter of opinion, though differ- 


* ence of opiniou- had occasionally arisen, and in th¢case of Wick= - 


.. liffe we’ find to some hejght. That this. man. was. treated with the. 








- utmost lenity is confessed by Fox, and. we find him remaining.wh-, © 


inolested in his-rectory till the day of his‘death. From what cause ° 


then could spring-this writ, styled de heretico comburendo, of which’ 
» much has been said to bring -odium on thé Catholic religion, and’ 

so little understood hy. the Protestants of England? .. Fox alludes to 

‘the council of Lateran, a decree of which, he says, required all ma- * 
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gistrates to extitpate heretics upon pain.o forfeiture and_ depositions 


* 


This decrée, admitting that there was such a one passed, was not 0: 

faith; and therefore bindihg 6n none without the consent of the tem- 
poral power; -and atithis council, which may be consistently called 
the parliament of Christendom, there’ were present, either in person 


ao by their ambassadors, all thé sovereigns of Europe, to give ‘their 


consent to suchdecrees of discipline as might be deemed conducive 
to the morals ‘of society and the tranquillity of their states. “The 
real’ version of the decree, according to Dr. Ling was this, that . 
persons convicted of heresy ‘ shouldbe left to the secular power, to 


- be dealt ‘with according to the due form of law.’ Now what could 


be)more corréctthan this?—Every state has an undoubted right to. 


* 


-provide for its own internal as well as external security, and should 


an ‘individual imbibe a notion’ that: he is ‘conmnissioned» by God to” 
preach novelties tending’to disturb. the peace; and raisé turmults:and 
rebellions, why, in’ the name’ of common sense,-are not laws to be 


passed to.prevent such” lawless, doings, no.matter, whether commit? ‘ 


have the hardihood ‘to answer.us in the negative?) The same was the 
conduct of the Wickliffites; they sought, under’'the cloak of religion, 


fo revolutionize allkranks‘and property; ahd when they had thus de-% 


clared their intentions, andmade. them )manifest’ by their actions, 
then, and’not till then, and ‘with a view of ‘self-preserva ion, not, of 
personal eruelty and ambition, did the -authoritiés take upon thenf. 


. to protect themselves and the péople, by this:statute de heretica com- 
* burendo. So long.as the heresy of Wickliffe’ was-confined to Ynere", vo 


.” 


*, On this interesting point we shall give the earned historian’s own ’ 
_ words.- ‘Encouraged by the royal invitatioh, and the disposition Oe 6 


‘ -e: ode a : - ; 
matter of opinion, the ‘spiritual weapons only.of the church were 
exerted to counteract the poison, and convince the ignorant of otleir 
error; but when the infected proceeded to'lawless outrages and. mur- , 
ders, surely: it was time-to use the arm of the civil sword to restrain 
them within ‘due-bounds. Nor can the measures thought, necessary 
at that timé to-be adopted, be justly termed persecution, seeing they” 
were enforced on none but the most obdurate. miscreants ‘of the days 


’ When such a disposition reigned among the ignorant and illiterate - 


people, itis no wonder: that the clergy should become alarmed and® 
usé every means in their power to check the progress of the perni-. 
cious doctrines; nor weré the laity less’ anxious to subdue the spirit’ 
of depredation that influenced the Lollards.. Fox would fain. have. 
us believe that the’ house-of commons ‘reluctantly passed the act; 
Dr. Lingard, however, tells-us,a different sort of story. . This able 
and accurate writer states, that the commons were more zealous’ at 
that.time’in opposing the Lollards, than the’nobility and thé clergy. 


‘ 
‘ 


sment; and an act was passed for the protection of the church, ‘and’ 
“the suppression of the new sect. The préamble ‘sets forth, that 


the commons, the clergy presented a petition tothe king in patlias 


“divers: unauthorised preachers go about teaching new doctrines and? | 


“heretical opinions, making conventicles and confederacies, holding’ 


*s schools, writing books, misinforming the people, and daily eom- 
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nitting enormities too horribie to becheard? and that the” bishops 
“are unable.to.repress:these: offences, becatise the offenders despise 
‘ ecclesiastical. censures, and when they are. cited before their ordi . 
_*maries, depart into another diocese: »the statute therefore provides, | : 
“as a remedy for these evils, that the bishop shall have power to ar- °° ee ’ 
“rest_and confine persons defamed or, vehemently suspected of Such Me . 
‘ offences, till they make their canonical, purgation;-and, if they be ; 
a convicted, to punish them with imprisonment, and a fine to’the king! +> * 
‘It then e that if any person so convicted shall refuse to'abjure * {> 
*such preachings,, doctrines, opinions, schools, atid informations, ore ; 
‘after abjuration shall be proved to. have relapsed, then-the sheriff o> ees 
‘of the county, or the mayor and» bailiffs of. the nearést, borougtrs. “" : 
‘shall, on requisition, be: present at ‘the pronunciation ofethe. sen-" nen 
“tence, shall receive the person so;condemned into custody, and shall ~_ . 
- ¢eause him to be buration'a.high place beforé..the people, that’such * © 
* punishment may strike terror ‘into the minds, of others. (Rots Parl. : 
iii. 466. Wilk Cone. iif. 252, ).° 7 Pi oi he $ PAP ye” Fe ge Py 
» .‘ During this very: parliament (whether before ‘or after the passing” oe 7 
‘of the act is unceftain).a petition was» presented ,to the lords and. 
*commons by William. Sautre, beggingthat' he might be permitted’. = 
«to dispute before them*on-the subject of religions .Such.arequest — 
* excited considerable surprise;’ but the enthusiast aspired to'thé- crown’ 
' ‘of martyrdom; and had the satisfaction to fall a vietim to his own '.. 
. © folly. “He .had been -rector of Lynn’ in Norfolky but about» two 
-‘ years beforé*had been convicted-of heresy, and:deprived-of his liv- ~ 
* “ing. «On hiserecantation he had: been lately admitted a chaplain. = * : 
in St. Osith’s, in Londom The character of *Sautrée, and’ thega- . 
\ ‘ ture.of, his request, induced the convocation to summon him before. 
‘ them: and six days. were allowed him to prepare his answer ."The . 
“articles objected to him were. those of svbich .he-had been accused + | 
- “before the bishop of Norwich. With: unparalleled. éffrontery. he , 
“denied-his former conviction and recantation; explained the ‘other 
“axtidles in an.orthedox sense;.but refused ‘to givéwany’satisfaction  — « 
.  £0n, the. subject of the eucharist.’ "The trial was adjourned,from day io 5 ie 
‘day; and-the archbishop, notwithstanding the contempt and inso-* 
_ ,¢lence of his answers, wade a last effort to save him,by asking if) 
¥ ‘he were content to’stand on that question by the’ determination‘of. 
| «the church.. He answered that he was, provided the deternrination » — , , 
‘ were agreeable to: the will*of God: an ‘evasion which of course” * 
‘ was rejected.. The record of his former conviction and recanta- 
‘ tioh were now produced from the ‘registry of the bishop of, Nore .*). 
. ‘wich; and on the eleventh day from his arraignment he'-was pro-- ; 
“nounced by the primate-a relapsed heretic, was degraded. from his™ | 
“ orders, and delivered. intorthe custody of the constable and mares-» 
‘chal of England. (Con..iii, 255-260.) About a week afterwards, 
«Henry consulted the-temporal lords jsitting in parliament; and bys 
. . &their advice issued a precept 'to the mayor and sheriffs to"execute 7% 
" “the sentence of, the law,upon Sautre,. The unhappy man, instead © 
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nie being shut up. in an asylum for lunatics, was burnt to- eath as ng. Ss, - 
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4 commons by their-speaker, returned thanks to the king that; where- 
‘as ‘by bad doctrine the faithof holy ‘church was on the point of 
“being overturned, to the destruction of the king and kingdom, he 
* had*made-and ordained a git ae to the destruction of such” 
© ¢doetrine and the pursuers thereof.” © ~ » *. Ste lg tw 
“Thisseverity did.not, however, subdue the boldness 6f the preach- 
. ‘ers, “'TReydeelaimed with redoubled animosity against the tempo- 
Ps ‘ ralities of the-clergy, ‘till the lay. proprietors: became alarmed for the 
“") °° © © security of jtheir- owns possessions.’ In 1407 the subject attracted 





; .“ the notice of the house ‘of lords: a petition was sent by them td'the’ 
+ , - , “gomimens for their eoneurrénce;-and it was afterwards presented: by 
. * .. e@the speaker to the ‘king, “It stated that the preachers excited the 
ee Be ‘people to take: away-the possessions of the church, of whichthe  * 


* . » *clergy were as assuredly endowed; as: the temporal lords were of 
* “« their inheritanges; and that unless these evilt purposes ‘were speed= 
eily resisted, it was probable that im process of time they would also 
-.*  ,. “€move.the people tortake away the possessidns and inheritangés of» 
. % the temporal lords; and. make them common} to the open commotion 
4 fol the people, and the utter subversin of therealm. In consequence. 
v.* « “itwasenacted that such personsy together ‘with'those who maintained’ 
that king Richard was’ still alive, and others who published false » 
‘#% prophécies to delude the people, should bevarrested and brought-be- 
.* “fore the next: parliament, to receive'such judgment-as. the king and. 
‘ peers-in their judicial authority should pronounce.” + 
From, this authentie relation, nothing can be plainer that. persecu- + _ 
» | ~tion-is no part,or parcel of the Catholic church. No aét of vivlence”’ 
‘ ‘was offered nor could be offered by the: clergy ‘as clergymen: they: 
. °°. petitioned the king*in parliament, as members of ,the state,not-as /  * 
x ministers of the ‘church, in/cousequéence of ‘théir temporalities being: - 
» endangered by lawless atid erréneous-pretensigns.: The power was. 
granted ‘to them by-the civil suprenre authorities of ‘the-lahd, and: it 
will Wot, we apprehend, -be disputed, that, thé representatives.of the’ - 
Se people, that is, the real’ representatives of the people, fot sich’ was 
: .“. > then thescase,-had the tight*to: grant-anid’ délegate the-powerofepre-. 
- “serving the peace of the kingdom*to whomsoéverthéy pleased» How + ; 
_ far it was consistent with sound poli¢y and a due regard of religion 
is mere matter of opinion; the then*parliament thought it wise, and 
> in this they were probably tight, for’as”sormeé part of the erime!iwas | 
* «> ‘an error in judgment, and as the blorg¥ sweverth ear the? niogh-ltarntyl 
. class of ‘men in the-country, and the most able to,decide on the case, 
. ,.. © none could be so proper to act as they'im matters requiring. discrimi-, 
‘ nate nicety.. That they acted with évery ‘degree of forbearance, cha- ; 
‘rity and mildness, is conspicuous in,their conduct. towards thetunfor- 
S _ stanate Sautre.. "This unhappy ecclesiastie was.a bold} impudent en-" 
, . thusiast} a recanter, a-prevaricator, and :frontless liar. <When'rector © - 
of lynn, he was ‘convictedyof heresy, and’ retracted. » The infection 
' 2 © < uieeres'y, necessarily deprived him of ‘his living; *for it would have’ + 
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-s * been inco ney itself.to have continued ‘aman as the stractor of 
ASE * others, s himself under-the influence of error. On‘renounc-"-: | 
.. ng werfind him appointed’to anothér situation, which does _ 
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nor do their conduct in putting off his condemnation from time to 
time evinte.a sanguinary ge him: Finding: im obsti-» 
nate, they had nothing left to d to pronounce what he evidently 
s,'a relapsed‘ heretic, thabisya man wilfally: attached to erroneous 
” opinioss—opinions which he must know, and which he had ‘acknow- 
dJedged, to be heretical. Having done this, they delivered him Over to 
the officers of the civil power to do with him as the laws of ‘the’ state, 
not-of the church, authorized them. We agree’ with Dr. Lingard © P 
‘that it would pethaps have been better had Sautre been confined “in : 
a madhouse instead of*being burnt; but the king and the conimons on 
thonght, otherwise; they theught it best that the wretched man should 
be madea sacrifice to deter others from the like offence, and he suffered . 
accordingly. » Why.such an outery should -be raised by the admirers | 
of Fox’s lieS against this single statute by Henry IV. whilé'somany” * 
bloody laws *werepassed against Catholics by Elizabeth and her ae 
succeSsors;.for no other cause than their adherence td truth and'rejec- 
tion of error, is somewhat incomprehensibles It must arise from the «| 
‘most stupid ignorance or, the basest impudence, and when they have |. 
made their choice, there is plenty of cause’ to maké, them*blusli. Dur- 
‘ing the whole’ space when Catholicism: was in-power, from the time 
of passing the act to the assumpiion of .the spiritual*supremacy by 
Henty 8thy embracing a period of more than 180-years, fewer persons 
suffered under the writ de heretico comburendo than in the last fifleen 
years of. the first spiritual temporal head of the church of England. 
But it is time to see what kind of martyrs Fox has.selected to grace 
‘his martyrologist afd Stamp credit on Wickliffe’s doctrines. ~~ 
2 h te, : ee sal a BAe ; ere 
. ®.. «sMARTYRDOM-OF THOMAS BADBY. | , rea 
- Tue first after Sautree, named by the modern editors, is an in- 
spired tailor of the above name, and is distinguished by: the above 
title line... .Féx writes,—* Thomas Badby*was a layman, and by 
“trade. a tailor’ He was: arraigned in the year'1409 before the bi- 
‘shop of Worcester, and convicted of heresy... On his examination | . 
‘she said, that it.was’impossible any «priest ‘could make the body of — « 
“Christ sacraméntally, nor would he. believe it, unless he saw, mas 
“nifestly, the-eorporal body of the Lord to be handled by the priest —* 
‘at*the altar; that it was ridiculous to imagine that. at the suppér_ 
“Christ held in hig own shand hissown body; and divided it among , 
«his "disciples, and yet remained whole.’ «I believe,’’*said he, “the 
“omnipotent God in trinity; but if every consecrated hostat the al- 
«tars be Christ’s*body, there must then be in England-no less than’ 
420,000 gods.’”? After this he was brought before the archbishop of 
‘ Canterbary at &t/ Paul’s church, and. again examined in presence ~ i ged 
‘ of a‘great nuimber of -bishops, the duke of York, and several of the : 


not display a vindictive o persecuting spirit on the reper? a 





‘ 












‘ first nobility, ' Great pains were used to makeyhim'recant; but he 
’+ Seourageously answered, that he would still abide by his former 
apie hich no power should force him to,forego. On this the ~ 
‘archbis of Canterbury ratified the sentenée, given b yD. ° 
‘© of Worcester. When the king had signed the’ warrant foi : 
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bg «he was b rought. to. Smithfield, anit there ing put in pen ci tub, 
und with iron chains fastened, to a stake, and had dry wood 

d aro a him. And as he was thus standing in the tub, it hap- 





rinee.of Wales, the king’s eldest son, was there. pre- 
cing. moved with compassion, endeavoured to-save the 


™ A "life of him whom the hypocritical Levites and, Pharisees sought to” 


‘ put to death. » He admonished ‘and counselled him, that having re- 
‘spect unto himself, he should speedily withdraw himself-out of 
‘these dangerous labyrinths of opinions, addingvoftentimes threaten- 
‘ings, which-might have daunted any man not supported by the true” 
‘faith, Also Courtney, at that lime chancellor of. @xford, preached . 
“unto him, andvinformed Him of the faith of hol ‘church«, In the 
_"*mean time, the prior of St. Bartholomew’s, in ‘SenithGeld, brought 
“with all solemnity the sacrament of God’s body, with twelve torches 
* ‘borne .before, and showed the sacrament to the poor man at the 
-*stake. And then they demanded. of him how. he.believed in it, he 
‘ answered. thatvhe knéw well it was hallowed bread, and not God’s 


. body.. And then was\the tun put over him, and fire put Onto. him. 


‘ And when. he- felt the fire he cried, ** Mercy!” (calling upon the, 
‘ Lord, when the, ‘prince immediately commanded to; take away. the 
‘tun, .andequench the fire. He then asked him if he would forsake 
‘herésy, and take the faith of holy church, which if he would do, 
‘he should have goods enough, promising him also a yearly pen- 
‘sion out of the king’s treasury. But this valiant. champion of. 
6 Christ, neglecting the prince’s fair words,‘as also.contemuing all 
if men’s devices, refused the offer of worldly promises, being: more 
‘inflamed by the:spirit of Gy than by any earthly desire. -Where- 
‘fore, as he continued immoveable in his fornier mind, the prince 
‘commanded him straight'to be put again into the tun, and*that he 
‘ should not afterwards look for any grace or favour. Butas be could 
‘be allured by no rewards, he was not at all abashed at their tor- 
‘ments, but} as.a valiant soldier of Christ, persévered invincibly till 
; qpiccbodyimes reduced to ashes, and-his soul rosé triumphant unto 
"aia who gave it) #94 oP vb ete o 5ath 
A _ To this. rhodomontade account ,the modern editors have added the 
'~ following note: ‘It will mot be uninteresting to our town readers,.to 
. * be informed, that that part of Smithfield where the large, board ¢on- 
“taining the laws and regulations of the market formerly stood, is the 
, “very spot om which their forefathers suffered for the cause of Christ. ; 
‘There many an English martyr’s, body mingled with dust; from: 
‘thence ascended many. a soul to inhérit everlasting.glory.’ So far 
* sas the Wiekliffites were concerned, we shall show that the cause for — 
which they suffered was not that of Christ nor of Christianity, and. 
the reader must be informed i Catholic martyrs suffered’ in Smith- 
field under the beastly Henry, who was the founder ofthat devastat 
ing thing called the. Reformation, in greater numbers than the fania- 
* » sical’ disciples of the Reformation &o0 called. We agree wi 
{ author of the note that many an. English martyr’s body there min gled 
, and that many a soul ascended from thence 
A i is a Te 4 
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lasting glory; but then’ they vere martyrs to the cause of truth, and. 
not the enthusiast victims of visionary theories. ©) i. 
But what shall we say to this ‘learned tailor of thé “fifteenth cen=' 


tury, whose knowledge of divinity is here stated to’h een 8° ye KR : 
4 7 F 


* great as to bear down all the,clergy with the king» and the duke of | 
York to boot. ° Why this reverend knight of the thimble must have — 
excelled the famous ‘tailor of Leyden, who, though He assumed the” 
title of king of Sion, does not appear tovhavé been a cool disputant 
with divines, whose lives had been’spent in studying the fathers and’ 
exploring sacred history. But where did» Fox, or. his editors, find” » 
this narrative of the life, behaviour, and death of this ‘valiant cham-~ 
‘ pion of Christ,’ Tom Badby, layman and tailor? -We have looked” » 

: into, Stowe, Baker, Rapin, Echard, and Lingard, but we can find no 
.trace’in their pages of any such transaction. Nay, we have by us. 
an édition of Fox, by a Rev. Henry Southwell, LL:D.*who doés not 
“mention our learned ,tailor.* It is true there is*a Hi tory of England, | 

. by one Russell, a work scarcely heard of, in which it is stated, that - 

in the year 1410,* One Bodby-a tailor took upon him’ to exélaim- 
‘ violently against, the absurdity’ of the oa presence in. the sacra= . 
‘ment. This pérson, therefore, was singled out by the clergy for: 
‘exemplary punishment. He was accordingly tried: and: condemned 

** tothe ‘stake; andthe prince of Wales had the’ curiosity: to be a 

’* spectator of the execution. When the flames first reached the bod 
‘of the criminal he ¢ried out in so horrid a manner, that the prince 
“érdéred the fire to be removed, and offered the man his life, together 
‘with a pension ‘oat’ of his private purse, as the flames’had disa- 
‘ bled ‘him from following his business on condition he would re-° 
‘nounce his opinions. _ Bodby, however shocked when he first felt 

' ¢the flames, he refused the offered pardon; he loved his Opinions : : 
‘ better ghan his life; and he was accordingly committed again to the 
‘ fire, and there resigned his breath as a forfeit to his faith.’ —For'this 
aecount there is not. the least voucher, and we ‘may therefore eon- 
clade, that as the most authentic writers are Silent on the subject, 
the story is a fictitious‘one. oe. PERE ayer 35 

That some of the ¢ircumstances connected with the tale are ‘spu-! 
rious and self-made,.we think probable. .Can it be supposed, -for: 
one moment, ‘by any rational mind, that so much interest should be 
shown towards an individual in’so’ humble a station of life, by the 
king and the principal nobility, as well as the ‘dignified clergy, as tos, * 


~* honour him with a public examination in St. Paul’s church? ‘Then 


again, why is the duke of York introduced? Who was the duketof ' 
York of that day? Not a son of the King, reader, but one among ~ 
the rest of the nobles, of no great ethinence for talent or ability, that’ 
we read of. The whole story, the more it is’ examined, the more - 
improbable it appears. The tailor is first arraigned before the bishop * 
of Worcester, and convicted of heresy; then he is brought-before the 












archbishop of Canterbury, and examined in the’ presence of the king 

and ity , Paul’s chtirch, when the senterice js'ratifed by the 
d the warrant for his death signed by the king. ‘Truly the — 
nost important personage, that the ordinary process of the 
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‘Jaw was nditieticient to convict him, but the most ss henciiiaias yfto- 
ceedings must be entered into to overcome,his novelties and vagaries. 
Firm as the: tailor was before ‘the prelates and the ‘monarch, when the 
fire began to warm m, we are told, his heart failed him, and he cried 
out for mercy! A 4 precious witnéss for the truth of the gospel to te. 5”. 
sure! How different from the. conduct of the primitive martyrs, and ’ 
the Catholic saffererg under Protestant. ascendency. These’ latter, 
braved their torments, and. scorned to ery. for. mercy from their 
persecutors., They gave testimony of. the truth,” by the invincible 
fortitude of their behaviour, nor did they rest their faith on their . 
own fanciful reason, but learned it from. the ppestics and their sue- 
cessors, - 
The ‘tailor, itis. said, denied that any priest’ could make the body , 
of Christ sacramentally, and ‘ that it was ridiculous to- imagine 
\* that at: the supper, Christ held i in his own hand his own body, -and 
divided it among*his disciples, and yet remained, whole.’- Ridieu:’ ; 
Jous' as Tom Badby might. suppose such doctrine to be, the learned 
fathers of the Catholic church, who dérived their faith from. the 
apostles themselves, who were present at this very supper, believed 
differently from John Fox’s. tailor, “Their sentiments may: be seen 
in. the first volume of this work, pp. 44, 54, 96, 176,,ard we beg the 
readef will refer to: them before he proceeds any-further, ahd com- . 
pare them: with the ridiculous | nonsense put into Badby’ 'S _mouth. 
The mode of execution, as described by Fox, is ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, invented probably to please the taste of ignorant people, who 
delight in the marvellous, or borrowed from the tub-preachers of , 
some. sectarians.—At that was usual, we believe, to Hang first 
and burn afterwards. “At least ch was the. way in which Sir Jen 
Oldcastle suffered. > 
One word amore, and, we ase — the tailor. Em what is 
stated to have passed between the prince and Badby, it cannot, be ° 
said that he was persecuted. Every mode of. persuasion, it. seems, 
eS ee to overcome the fellow’s obstina¢y. He was. promised 
goods and a pension by the prince if he would but believe as all the’ 
world then believed, but as soon as _ he. lost the pain of the fire, he 
became inspired, and renounced tthe‘ offer of worldly promises, be- 
‘ing more inflamed -by'the spirit of God than by any earthly de-. 
‘ sires.’ What cant and hypocrisy, to insinuate that. a tailor; who | 
must of necessity have ‘been ignorant m the extreme, so far: as lite- 
rary knowledge was, concerned, the use of letters being then chiefly, 
confined to the clergy, and printing not invented; what hypocrisy, 
we say, what cant to represent this man as inspired of God, and the 
holder of the true faith, in opposition to the belief of the. whole na- 
tion for upwards of eight hundred years. Really abel s cant is truly 


- disgusting, and fit only for bedlamites. ° , 
The Bora editors of, Fox have been rather concise e respecting. 
the persecutions, as they are called, of the Wickliffite or Lollards, 






‘as they have confined theméelves «to two cases) on! 
tailor ey and Sir John Pitoesiies ” whom we s 
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' however, have been more prolix,.and the historians of England, with 
a single exception or so, have, grossly misrepresented the conduct 
_ of the clergy and the: then constituted authorities, in their proceed-" 
_ings to-stem the torrent Of sedition and rebellion rushing through the 
kingdom, and threatening destruction to civilssociety from the per- °° 
nicious tendency of Wickliffe’s doctrines. —These writers. have stu- 
_diously, represented: the questién as one of réligion, and the only op-" 
ition shown as raised against»the supposed: encroachments and 
eotruptions of the -churclr of Rome. This; however, was not the 
easé,-as we shall proceed.to show, by a few ihstances: it is* our. in- 
tention to cite from a work issued by Protestant hands, and therefore 
the less exceptionable»to the generality of the peeple. . In doing this 
we are influenced by a desire to disabuse,the public mind, which has: 
been so long led astray by interested writers, and is so little informed 
on those points of history which it'is so important they’should know, 
to be able to distinguish-the truth..- Om no subject are the people of 
» England less’ informed than on that of sacred history, and of profane 
_tov, where the interests.of the Catholic church are concerned. | ''he 
measures judged prudent, and, precautionary by’ our ministers. and le-* 
gislature in these days of Protestant enlightenedness to preserve or- 
der and regularity in the ’state‘are represénted ‘as sanguinary arid per- 
secuting, the offspring of .a blood-thirsty religion and the invention of 
cruel churchmen in the-days of Catholic darkness, though precisely 
of*the same nature, and adoptéd for the jMitends: The law of de 
heretico comburendo, though directed against heresy, was occasioned 
by the seditious and traitorous tendency of those who imbibed the 
erroneous opinions, and though those who suffered might have been 
convicted of heresy, yet it must-also be observed that they were guilty 
of treason’and sedition, aud suffered hanging for the latter crimes. 
This we shall proceed to-prove by the-following examples, which we 
have selected from a! work we have before quoted, namely, The His- 
tory of King-killers; or, The Fanatic Martyrology, publishedin ») . 
the year 1720. ‘The facts recorded therein are ‘authenticated, ind - 
are stated’ to have been derived from another work written by a. 
Church of England divine, the Rey. Mr. Harbery, and entitled, The 
Pretended Reformers; or, The History of John Wickliffe, §c. We 
beg the reader’s serious attention to the statements made, and ‘ike- 
wise to the reniarks which the author makes on Fox, for eae Od 
such desperate villains and barefaced hypocrites into his famous, or 
rather infamous, Book of Martyrs, | 4) dak ‘ : 


cet Be WILLIAM CLAYDON.. | a 
« Tuts fellow was'a currier by trade, but running mad with an en- 
thusiastic spirit communicated to him by the followers of that known 
~ rebel, sir John Oldcastle, he quitted his lawful profession to bear arms 
is sovereign, king Henry V. in the year 1413. In relation 
he best account we find is in Walsingham, who speak- 
stle, says thus: “Jn the mean time, their leader and 
n Oldeastle, coming abroad, sent 4 messenger to the 
any, that he would be revenged ‘of him for the inju- 


eee ; 
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‘ ries received; but he wisely preventing him, and departing from his 
‘castle at midnight, got so many men about him‘ that'sir John was, 
‘obliged to fly again to, his retreat; however, the ‘lord. Abergavenny — 
* took va-priest of his, who confessed where his: arms, banners, &c. 


-« Tay; and soon after was'taken an old Lollard of the same™ gang, 


‘ called William Claydon, who depending on the notions of shis sect 
“was become so mad, that being himself a-layman, he pretended to , 
‘confersholy orders on his son, and to make him a priest, and to 
‘celebrate mass‘in his house on the:day of his. mother’s rising from. 
‘childbed, for which ‘he being apprehended,-examined, and legally 
‘convicted, he was burnt in London. ‘The reader is Here to-observe, 
‘that though this ‘wretch was burnt as,a heretic, he was taken in 
‘open rebellion, and‘must have died for the same if the crime of 
‘heresy, being a rebellion against God,-had not taken place.’ It is 
true Fox sets;him down as a martyr, and.on the same: day} which 
does not in the least exempt him from this ¢alendar, because nothing 
“is more plain than that he was a rebel, and indeed: Fox has-been very 
free in eanonizing any such if. they came in his way, as is visible by, 
a very considerable number of his’ martyrs, whom all historians: ac- 
knowledge to have been, traitors. As for the wild notions of this; 
fanatic, more of them may be seen where we treat of others of his: 
gang, and I believetany member of the church of England will be 
i he. brutality of this fellow, when he. finds him taken 
; . sing’ an episcopal power, being himself 

base currier.” - 4, : 













Poi hac nace adel 
e r above quoted in the life of Wil- 
ydon ves us the. fol ng short account of this William 
who was one of. the same wicked gang Mi Claydon, last 
spoken of. ‘This Murle, more closely folowing the opinions of _ 
had perfidiously been more vexatious to many of 


3 ea Oldcastl 
» ‘the orthodox than any'other of his sect. And this fellow having 


‘been in St. Giles’s Fields; and ‘understanding that the king was 
‘coming thither; he withdrew into. the country for fear, and hid him- 
‘self there. -He had before-made preparations for receiving. the 
‘order of knighthood at the hands of sir John Oldcastle, to which . 


‘ purpose he had brought with him two fine horses, with rich furni- 


‘ture, adorned with gold, and a pair of gilt spurs in his bosom, for -: 


‘the same effect the which were found upon him when taken, soon, 
‘ after-his flight from the field. Beirg dragged from his lurking place 

‘ he was.drawn, hanged, and burnt; an end which he well deserved. 

‘ Among other things there was found upon him a list of the names . 
‘of monks, which he had taken from the chanter of St. Alban’s, 
‘and those monks he intended to have destroyed, in order to obtain, 
“by the gift anddonation of the aforesaid John Oldcastle, the place 
‘and possessions of the monks of St. Alban’s. Many others, as 
‘ well priests as laymen, were taken, convicted, and condemned. for 
‘ this conspiracy, and had lik nds; most of whom died impenitent.’ 
Thus Walsingham. - ,eos < gle 
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Man, Was their chief, having been 


* stroy all. the religious houses ‘in London. The king having uf jent .\ ' 
_ Information of these practices, and-that the rendezvous of the rebe. ae 
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‘* This Murle was 2 malster, of Dunstable, and having, by that trade 
acquired wealthy the same turned his.brain, so as to entertain thoughts. 
of being a knight; and enjoyingyall the large possessions of the ab- 
bey of St, Alban’s, and/all this by joining-in rebellion with sir John 
Oldcastle. , ‘The devil had blinded him,, and being purse-proud, there - 
was nothing so heinous but what he could attempt to raise himself 
above-his. mean state, and :accordingly he was advanced to the gal- 
lows, the fittest. preferment for such scoundrels. . His life and death “ 
was at the same time with, William Claydon, the next above him. 
1" _ SIR ROGER ACTON.. ° om 
‘ Tue heresy of Wickliffe, for such Mr. Earbery has sufficiently  * 
proved it to.be, having spread itself in England, under ‘the  protec- 
tion of the duke, of Lancaster,,who, favoured the same in order to 
exclude his.elder brother's son from: the succession to the ‘crown, 
and to usurp the same himself,. it occasioned, as the same author in- 
forms us, many, seditions; murders, and rebellions, which we, have 
‘not here reom to mention. The same spirit, says Mr. Earbery, which 
began Wickliffe’s reformation, animated his followers after his death, 
to rebel under sir John Oldcastle in England, &c. Sir Roger-Acton, 
-was one deeply engaged in that rebellion. *  ‘ , yr od 
‘In the reign of krogitleiry V. and:in the year 1413, the Wick- 
doa. j 














liffian heretics posted it up in writing on the ch 
don, that there were an hundred thousand of th 
in arms against such as opposed their sect. | 
called lord Cobham, for having married a kinswoman.o 






This sir,Roger A 


made.bis escape out of custody. 


we‘here speak, was engaged with Oldcastle,.and next:to t 


_ Their design was to murder the king and his brothers, ae de= 


was appoipted to be in the wood at'St. Giles’s, came privately away 
fro Elthamy where he had kept Christmas, to, Westminster, on the 
day after the feast of-the Epiphany, and having ordered the lord 
mayor to keep the city gates shut, that the rebels in the«ity might not 


join those in the wood, went himself to the said wood after midnight 


with a considerable body of men, where he took above 80 men of 
that gang in armour, who being thus a fa and not knowing by 
whom, all owned that they came to the\lord Cobham. - He and the 
rest, being thus disappointed, fled; but in’ the-pursuit several of his 
men were killed or takeh, of the latter, 69. were convicted as. trai- 
tors. at Westminster, of Which number, 37 were on the 13th of Jan- 
uaty, drawn from the Tower of London to Newgate, and’ so to Sts 
Giles’s, and there all hanged in a place called Ficket’s field;. seven 





_ of them were-also burnt with the gallows*om which they hung.— 


Some time after sir Roger Acton having skulked about and lain, con- 
cealed among his party, was discovered and taken, ‘and the fact being 
no hat theré’ was’ no difficulty to convict him; so that on 

a J, and buried under | 
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the gallows.» Thoug x in his Martyrology has given ‘these and 
many others for mart aving found them no other than rebels, 
by the universal consent of all our historians, there is no reason why 


they should not have their due place here among the ‘fanatic martyrs 
and king-killers, for'to murder the King was their intention, and to 
involve the nation in blood and rapine’ under ‘a false pretext ‘of reli- 
gion, the cloak for all rebellions. “Walsingham and other ancient 
» ~~ historians d6 inform us; that this sir Roger Acton was a very lewd 
 féllow, reduced to beggary by his riotousness, and thus sought to re- 
cover himself by the spoil of his country.’ ory, 
»\'» WILLIAM MANDEVILLE AND RICHARD: RUSSEL. 
‘ Tur-heresy of Wickliffe having spread abroad in several parts 
, of England, and disposing the people to libertinism and rebellion, 
there were many executed at several times for thé same+ William 
Murle is one instance hereof on the fourth of February, and we 
shall hereafter speak, of others in their proper places.’ ‘The. two 
-saints we Bers treat a were of that gang, rank ‘enthusiasts, and ‘in- 
fatuated with the poison of those abominabledoctrines. \ Being both . 
_ obscure fellows, and their reign in villainy. but short, we have onl v 
the following brief account of them in Stowe. Soon after Easter,’ 
in the year'1414, being th ‘10th of king Henty the VIth, who was 
is minori protector was warned of an assembly 
under pretence of religious minded men, to 
1, W erefore he sent thither certain persons, 
f, and there arrested the baily of the town, _. 
er, the which was appointed for a- 
f ck Sharp of Wigmer’s Land, in. 
ho being examined, confessed that he meant to have done 
chiefs, especially against priests, so that hé would have made. 
heads as cheap as sheep’s heads,’ that is to say, three or four a. ‘ 
nny, or as some write, ten for a‘penny. Many of his accomplices 
were taken and sent to divers prisons. Their captain Mandeviile was 
teh hanged and beheaded at Abington, and his head was sent to 
‘London, and set on the bridge; his ‘other fautors were executed in 
’ divers placesyand countries, to the terror of others. ~~ : 
‘I here join to this scoundrel another like him, though he belongs - 















as 








to ano ecause he is too inconsiderable to. deserve ‘a place 
to him Stowe in the same place above quoted, goes on thus. ~ 
Also the ; 


Als 13th of July, Richard Russel, woolman, was drawn, hanged 

and quartered, for that he would have made dukes and earls at his 
pleasure. .Here we see: the nature of wicked sectaries, who are 

wholly bent upon cruelty; Mandeville was for murdering of’ all cler- « 
gy, which was the meaning’ of making ‘their heads so cheap, and 
Russel could design no less than the destruction of the ‘ancient no- 

_ bility, to make room for his rabble of dukes and earls, and both could 
‘aim’ at no less than the slaughter of their sovereign, usurping such 
barbarous authority themselves.’ Sire ae 
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: 
. ELEANOR» COBHAM,, DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
* Sue was the daughter of Reginald Cobham, lord of Stirbrough, 

and wife to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. Having been infected 

with the fanatic notions of John Wickliffe, she abandoned herself 

to all sorts of wickedness, and associated with. infamous persons. 
Among these were Roger Bolingbroke,,an astrologer, and Thomas 
Southwell, canon of St. Stephen’s chapel at Westminster, both of a 
them reputed necromancers; as also Margery Gurdemaine, commonly 
‘ealled the witch of Eye, by whose sorceries it was then thought 
’ that the lady Eleanor, Yad induced .the duke of Gloucester to love 

and marry her: all these persons conspired to destroy king Henry 

VI. by sorcery or witchcraft, and Roger Bolingbroke and ‘Thomas 
Southwell being apprehended and examined, both of them confessed 

their guilt, and declared that what they had done, had been ‘at the’ 
instigation of the said duchess. For this, Roger Bolingbroke did 
















public penance on a-scaffold, in St. Paul’s churchyard. _ e Tues~ 

day following, the duchess knowing herself guilty, fled by night into . 
the sanctuary at Westminster. Being cited, upon the information ia 
of the parties aforesaid, to appear before Henry Chicheley, archbishop oe 

_ of Canterbury, Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, and cardi- a+. 

: nal John Kemp, archbishop of York, and ez William Aiscoth, 9 
bishop of Salisbury, &c. in St. Stephen’s e ae 
answer to twenty-eight articles’ of necro ee 
heresy, and treason, she appeared ac £ 


broke charging her with having 
she was on the 11th of August con 
Steward, sir William Rolfe, John Stanley 
veyed to the castle of Leeds, there to remain till three y 
Michaelmas. Not long after she was indicted of high tr 
Guildhall-in London, before the earls of Huntingdon, Stafford, Sut 
folk and Northumberland, the treasurer ‘sir Ralph Cromwell, Joh 
Cornwall, lord Fanhope, sir Walter Hungerford, and some judges 
of both benches. On'the 21st of October, she appeared in the chap 
of St. Stephenjat Westminster, again, before Robert Gilbert, bishop ° 
of London, William’ Alnewick, of Lincoln, and Thomas Brown, of 
Norwich; where. Adam Molins, clerk of the king’s ¢o 
articles of sorcery and witchcraft laid to her charge, wh 
denied, and others she confessed. On the 23d of Octobe 
peared again, and the witnesses against her being examined, she was 
fully convicted. Being then asked, whether she had any thing to 
_ object against the witnesses, she answered in the negative, and sub- 
mitted herself. On the 27th of October, she abjured the articles, 
and was ordered to appear again.on the 9th of November, which 
she accordingly did, before the archbishop and others, and was en- 
joined penance, which she performed as follows. 
‘On Monday the 13th of November, she went from Westminster 
and landed at the Temple bridge, whence she proceeded R 
str ¢ pounds in her-hand, 
’s, where she offer- 
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On the Wednesday eo 
landed at the Swan in Thames-street, and went through Bridge- 
street, Grace-church-street, dc. straight to Leaden-hall, and so to 
Christ-church by Aldgate. On Friday she landed at Queen-hithe, 
and proceeded to Cheapside, to St. Michael’s in Cornhill, in the 
same manner as aforesaid. At all these times the mayor, sheriffs, 
: and tradesmen of London met and accompanied her. After all this 
she was committed to the custody of sir Thomas Stanley, so to re- 
main during her life in the castle of Chester, having 100 marks a 
_ year allowed for her maintenance; but in the 22d year of king Hen- 
ry the VI. she was removed to Kenilworth. Her pride, covetousness, 

and.lust, were the cause of ‘her confusion. 

This is one as well as some others before mentioned, whom Fox 
has thought fit to canonize.as a saint in his Book of Martyrs, and 
indeed we have here shown, that she was a king-killer in intention, 

ne could not compass her design, and being a practitioner in 






h as many are of those transmitted to us by that Jatitudi- 
iter. It is true, there are many at this time, who altogether 
explode all notions of sorcery or witchcraft, it is not our business 
to enter upon this controversy, but all the persons here mentioned 
having confessed their guilt in that crime, it must be supposed that P 
they best knew what they had done, and whether they had really 
F 'y compact with the devil or not, their confession sufficiently evin- 
ces, that they practised such things as they looked upon as charms, 
‘and that the end of the same was to destroy the king, which is 
-enough to prove they were intentional regicides, and so far answers 
our purpose. - ; » ee 
; * £ 
7 ‘MARTYRDOM OF SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. ‘ 
: WE come to another of John Fox’s martyrs, of whom more has 
_ been said by historians than of the Tom Badby, and we shall there- 
ia | fore be better able to detect the falsehoods and misrepresentations of 
7" martyrologist. But first let us have his account of the affair. 
_ ‘The persecutions of the Lollards,’ he says, ‘in the reign of Henry - — 
‘ V. were owing to the cruel instigations of the clergy, who thought 
‘the most effectual way to check the progress of Wickliffe’s doctrine, 
‘ would be to attack the then chief protector of it, viz. Sir John Old- 
“castle, baron of Cobham; and to persuade the king that the Lol- 
‘lards were engaged in conspiracies to overturn the state. It was 
‘even reported, that they intended to murder the king, together -with 
‘ the princes, his brothers, and most of the lords spiritual and tem- 
‘ poral, in hopes that the confusion which must necessarily arise in 
‘the kingdom, after such a massacre, would prove favourable to 
‘ their religion. Upon this a false rumour was spread, that sir John 
‘ Oldcastle had got together 20,000 men in St. Giles’s in the Field ; 
‘a place then overgrown with bushes. The king himself went thither 
“at midnight, and finding no more than fourscore or a hundred + er- 
*‘ sons, who were privately ‘met upon a religious account, he fell Bor 
~ «them and killed many. Some of them being Cprwardagxamined, 
Bee 
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‘ their enemies desired; and these sed sir John Oldcastle. 

‘ The king hereupon thought him guilty; and in that belief set’a 
‘ thousand marks upon his head, with a promise of perpetual exemp- 
‘tion from taxes to any town which should secure him. Sir John 
* was apprehended and imprisoned in the ‘lower; but escaping from 
‘thence, he fled into Wales, where he long concealed himself. But 


* Powis, he was brought to London, to the great joy of the clergy, 


‘ being afterwards seized in Powis land, in North ‘Wales, by Lord i * 


‘who were highly incensed against him, and resolved to sacrifice 
* him, to strike a terror into the rest of the Lollards.—Sir John was 
‘ef a very good family, had been ‘sheriff of Hertfordshire under 
‘ Henry IV. and summoned to parliament among the barons of ‘the 
‘realm in that reign. He had been sent beyond the sea, with the 
-* earl of Arundel, to assist the duke of Burgundy against the French. 
- In a word, he was a man of extraordinary merit, notw 
* which he was condemned to be hanged up by the wai 
‘and burned alive. This most barbarous sentence 
* amidst the curses and imprecations of the priests and monks, who 
“used their utmost endeavours to prevent the people from praying for 
‘him. Such was the tragical end of sir John Oldcastle, who left 
‘the world with a resolution and constancy, that answered. perfectly 
‘to the brave spirit with which he had e 
‘ truth and of his God. . 
 * Not satisfied with his single death 
‘ment to make fresh statutes agai 
‘among other things, that whosoev ad the scriptures in English, 
‘ should forfeit land, chattels, goods, and life; and be ee oinned ‘se 
‘heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and traitors to the kingdom; 
‘that they should not have the benefit of any sanctuary; and that, if 
‘they continued obstinate, or relapsed after being pardoned, they 
«should first be hanged for treason against the king, and then burnec 
‘for heresy against God. This act was no sooner passed, but a vio- 
«lent persecution was raised against the Lollards; several of th 
‘ were burnt alive, some fled the kingdom, and others were weak 
“enough to abjure their religion, to escape the torments prepare ‘or 
‘them.’ ; 

Such is the account given by Fox or his modern edit 
der, by a comparison with the foregoing accounts: of s ats Old- 
castle’s comrades, will be able to appreciate the credit due to the re- 
lation of the martyrologist. As usual all. is bare assertion; not a 
voucher has he produced to prove the authenticity of the incidents — 
he mentions, but we are called upon to take for granted whatever 
he has thought proper to advance. The time however is come, when 

cts must be produced to obtain credit, and it would have been well 
for the people of England had they always demanded unquestionable 
authority for the statements of historians. With Catholic writers it 
has been the invariable rule to lay down the source from whence 

any extrao dinary circumstance has been derived, in order that the 
suspecting party might satisfy themselves b} 
















Lollards. It was enacted, 
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maintained the cages ; 


clergy indueed the parlia- 
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thority cited; while, on the hand, the oppugners of truth al- 
ways shun plain and open , and have recourse to trick and 
deception to make up what may be wanted of common honesty. 
Such is the case with Fox in his account of the death of sir John 
Oldcastle. He commences his tale by attributing the persecutions 
of the Lollards in Henry Vth’s time, ‘to the cruel instigations of 
‘the clergy,’ who, he says, ‘ thought that the most effectual way to 
‘ check the progress of Wickliffe’s doctrines, would be to attack the 
‘then chief protector of them,’ this sir John Oldcastle, and ‘ to per- 
‘ suade the king that the Lollards were engaged in conspiracies to 
‘overturn the state.’ We trust the people of England will no lon- 
ger be persuaded by Fox and‘ the few plain Christians,’ his mo- 
dern editors, to take these gross perversions of history for genuine 
fact. Let us refer to dates, whieh are the best guides to come at dis- 


puted facts. Wickliffe’s doctrines had been broached about fifty years, 


when sir John Oldcastle was apprehended. Several: rebellions had 
been occasioned by their dissemination, during the reign of Henry’s 
father, and nis predecessor, Richard II. so that there could be no oc- 
easion for the clergy to persuade the king that conspiracies were in- 
tended, when he had himself the perfect knowledge that such had 
actually been entered into to dethrone his father, and were in 
progress to wrest the sceptre from himself. To charge the clergy, 
therefore, with being ans of persecuting a nest of trai- 
tors and plunderers, because these treason-hatchers had the adroit- 
ness to screen their lawless and wicked designs under a pretence 
of reforming religion, and Hy a th the morals of the clergy, is bra- 






zen impudence and mendacity in the extreme. 

Henry, when prince of Wales, ha ined the lords and commons 
in petitioning his father to arrest the progress of the preachers and 
punish them, as may be seen by searching the records of parliament. 
This fact is an indisputable proof of the lying qualities of Fox. Sir 
John Oldcastle had been one of the intimate companions of Henry 
in the follies of his youth, and on the reformation of the monarch 
on his coming to the crown, he st dicmissed his presence, in con- 
sequence of the opinions he held, and the immorality of his conduct. 
Henry therefore did not require the instigation of the clergy. Ful- 

ler (p- 168) tells that sir John Oldcastle was, among our more an- 
-eient dramatists, the debauched but facetious knight who now treads 
the stage under the name of sir John Falstaff. Thus we have the 
same personage portrayed by Fox as a ‘godly martyr,’ and by 
Shakspeare as a ‘ beastly debauchee.’ What an edifying saint to grace 
the martyrology of John Fox. To return, however, to the narrative. 
Fox says, the persons who were assembled in St: Giles’s and sur- 
prised by the king, ‘ were privately met upon a religious account,’ 
and that ‘he fell upon them and killed many.’ In contradiction to 
this gross falsehood, we refer the reader to the account of he death 
of Sir Roger Acton above, page 63, which is copied from Stowe. 
Of the extraordinary merit of this notorious traitor we have before 
given an account; his death, which is represented to have been most 
tragieal, was no other than what many others less deserving have 
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undefgone, without exciting the notice or pity of John Fox. The 
execution of this base villain took p 


lace when the king was engaged 

with his army in France, and is thus related by Dr. Lingard: —‘ But 
‘while the king was thus occupied with the conquest in Normandy, 
‘a feeble attempt had been made to deprive him of England. In 
* consequence of a secret understanding between the Scottish cabinet 
‘and the chiefs of the Lollards, the duke of Albany and the earl 
‘Douglass suddenly crossed the borders, and laid siege, the former 
‘to the castle of Berwick, the latter to that of Roxburgh. It proved, 
‘ however, a ‘foul raid.” They had persuaded themselves that the 
‘ kingdom had been left without a competent force for its protection: 
* but when they learned that the dukes of Bedford and Exeter were 
‘approaching at the head of one hundred thousand men, they*de- 
‘camped with precipitation, and disbanded their armies. At the 
‘same time Sir John Oldcastle emerged from his concealment, and 
‘arrived in the neighbourhood of London. ‘The retreat of the Scots 
‘ defeated all his projects. At St. Alban’s he eluded by a precipitate 
‘ flight the pursuit of his enemies: in the marshes of Wales he was 
‘taken after an obstinate resistance by sir Edward Charlton, a re- 
‘ tainer of the lord Powis. At the petition of the commons (the par- 
‘liament was then sitting) he was arraigned’ before the peers: the 
‘ indictment on which he had been formerly outlawed, was read; and 
‘he was asked in the usual form by the duke of Bedford, why he 
* should not receive sentence of death. Instead of replying directly 
‘to the question, he preached a long sermon on one of the favourite 
* doctrines of his sect, that it is the ¢ ty of man to forgive, and to 
‘leave the punishment of offences in the hands of the Almighty. 
‘ Being interrupted, and required to return a direct answer, he said 
‘that he would never acknowledge the authority of that court, as 
‘long as his liege lord, king Richard II. was alive in Scotland. 
‘ Judgment was mote that he should be hanged as 


‘a traitor, and burnt as a heretic. St. Giles’s fields, which had been 
‘ the theatre of his rebellion, witnessed also his punishment. By his 
‘ partisans he would have been re ah eataeh had not their 
‘faith been staggered and scandaliz ed by a non-accomplishinent of a 
‘ prophecy, which he was said to ha uttered at the gallows, that 
‘he should rise again from the grave on the third day.” 

Looking at this account by Dr. Lingard, and that given by Fox, 
the shameless mendacity of the latter is most conspicuous, and must 
make the unprejudiced Protestant blush at the depravity of the mind 
that could deliberately and purposely invent such brazen lies to vi- 
lify the clergy of former times, who were the fathers of the people 
and the protectors of the poor. Alas! how have the people of Eng- 
and been deceived and beguiled, since the pretended Reformation, 

iy e means of the press. From the moment the spiritual supremacy 
‘as connected with the state, the press became the instrument of 
, falsehood, misrepresentation, calumny, and fanaticism. By 
reer of near three hundred years in this wholesale system 
quity, the people of this country have been plunged into the 


Bt mists of error and imposition. Thus the most palpable lies 
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have been swallowed as the mast ps the most depraved vil- 


lains have been taken for the m ous saints; and the most hu- 
mane and self-devoted order of religious men for the most sanguinary 
and malignant miscreants. The time, however, is rapidly approach- 
ing, when the rays of Truth: _ dispel this dark gloom, and exhibit 
the hypocrites and falsifiers in all their horrid deformity. In this 
relation of the death of Sir John Oldcastle, Fox, with his usual ma- 
lice and want of veracity, has represented the Catholic priests and 
monks as the bitterest enemies of the hoary traitor, though it is 
clearly proved by Dr. Lingard and other authorities, that he was ar- 
raigned at the petition of the representatives of the people, and that 
he confessed himself a traitor to the reigning king. Fox also states 
that he was hung ‘by the waist with a chain, and burnt alive.’ 
This statement, minder the purpose of exciting horror and indig- 
nation against the apeosed cruelty and barbarity of our Catholic 
ancestors, is positively contradicted by Stow, who had better means 
of ascertaining the fact than Fox. ‘The former says, ‘he (sir John 
‘Oldeastle) was hanged by the neck in a chain of iron, and after 
‘consumed with fire.’ Who, after this palpable detection, can be- 
lieve the statements in this Book of Martyrs? Fox talks of Oldcas- 
tle’s ‘resolution and constancy,’ and his ‘ brave spirit,’ but he does 
not note his fanatical spirit, which led him to predict his resurrec- 
tion from death after the third day, which is recorded by Stow, and 
as Dr. Lingard observes; staggered not a few of his deluded disci- 
ples on finding his prophecy not fulfilled. . 
Fox next asserts that ‘not satisfied with his (Oldcastle’s) single 
‘death, the clergy induced the parliament to make fresh statutes 
age eainst the Lollards.’ In whose reign, and in what year, were 
these fresh statutes made? It was surely an easy task to have given 
chapter and verse by a reference to history and the statute book. 
He talks here of the single death of Oldcastle, after having recorded 
the martyrdoms, as he calls the death of Sawtre and Badby, and re- 
counted the killings of many of Oldcastle’s followers, as persecution 
by the clergy. We have, from authentic testimony, named severa 
traitors that suffered death for their crimes, and were classed as mar- 
tyrs by Fox; how then can he here speak of only one single death, 
namely Oldcastle’s? The insinuation is base and groundless, and 
like the rest of the assertions made by this lying martyrologist. For 
instance, he says, ‘ it was enacted, among other things, that whosoever 
‘read the scriptures in English, should forfeit land, chattels, goods, 
‘and life; and be condemned as heretics to God, enemies to the 
“crown, and traitors to the kingdom.’ Was ever such improbabili- 
ties before put forth for facts? People in general, at that time, were: 
not able to read; but why not punish the franslators*and copyists, as 
well as the readers? If it was made heresy and treason merely to 
read, what ought to have been the crime and punishment of th 
who were the instigators of this heresy and treason? But who eyer 
heard of the mere readers of the scriptures becoming heretics, and 
tics to God too? What nonsense, sheer stupid nonsense, is t 
Heresy, as defined by Johnson, is ‘an opinion of private me 
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“ferent from-that of the Cathol ¢ and Orthodox cl rch; and a Hr- 
ae, ‘one who propagates Wetecte opinions in opposition to 
Catholic church.’ Now a man might read the scripture, as 
hundreds and thousands have read the sacred volume, and yet re- 
main Catholics—sound erthodox C lics; therefore to make it he-- 
resy and treason merely to read the bible is, preposterous folly, and 
; such as our Catholic ancestors, though they are said {o have lived in 
the dark ages, would never have been guilty of. No,,no; it was not 
the reading then, nor is it the reading now, of the scriptures, that 
the Catholic church objects to; it is the misinterpretation of the sa- 
cred text that she condemns; and it was the corruption of the mean- 
ing to traitorous purposes that caused our ancestors to pass the law 
de heretico comburendo, as we have shown by uepatable — ac- 
companied by the clearest testimony. ’ 

“This account of the death of Oldcastle is self-contradictory i in the 
extreme. Fox says that Oldcastle: was burned alive, and in the same 
column he says the punishment of the Lollards was, to be hung first 
for treason against the king, and then burned for heresy against 
God. Again, he says, there were fresh statutes made against the 
Lollards, and. immediately after he speaks of only one, ‘ This act,’ . 
he writes, was.‘ no sooner passed, but a violent persecution was 
‘raised against the Lollards; several of them were burnt alive,’ &c. 

Yet this very law, by his own statement, enacted that they should ’ 
be hung in the first instance, and burned afterwards. Verily those 

who believe such a narrator as Fox, will believe any thing, however ° 
incredible and monstrous. 





' CONFESSION OF SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
Fox next proceeds to give an account of the religious creed , 
this infamous and debauched knight, Oldcastle. He says, ‘ The fol- 
‘ lowing is the confession of this virtuous and true Christian, which, 
‘from its clearness and simplicity, is well worthy of remembrance. - 
‘He commences with the Apostles’ creed thus: _ - & 
‘I believe in God the Fat! ighty, maker of heaven and By, : 
‘earth; and in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, which was con- 
4 ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under we 
‘ Pontius Pilate, crucified, dead, and buried, went down to hell, the 
‘third day rose again from death, ascended up to heaven, sitteth on 
‘the right hand of God the Father Almighty; and from thence shall 
‘come again to judge the quick and the dead. I believe in the'Holy 
‘Ghost, the universal holy church, the communion of saints,’ the 
‘ forgiveness of sins, the uprising of the flesh, and everlasting life, 
* amen. 
‘And for a more large declaration of this my faith in the Catholic « 
* church, I steadfastly believe, that there is but one God Almighty, a 
and of whose godhead are these three persons, the Father, the 
and the Holy Ghost, and that those three persons are the self- 
» God Almighty. I believe also, that the second person in this 
most blessed Trinity, in most convenient time appointed thereunto 
fore, took meee and blood of the most blessed Virgin Mary, for 
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‘ the safeguard an 






tion of the universal kind of man, w 

ee ae , “ és 
was before lost in n’s offence. rt 

- * Moreover I believe, that the same Jesus Christ our Lord 

‘being both God and man, is the only head of the whole Christian 

‘church, and that all those that have been or shall be saved, be 

‘ members of this most, holy church. | ‘ ee, 

‘ Whereof the first sort be now in heaven, and they are the saints: 
“from hence departed. ‘These ae abey were here conversant, con-— 
‘formed always their lives to the most holy laws and pure examples 
} ‘of Christ, renouncing Satan, the world, and the flesh, with all their 

‘ concupiscence and evils. pie a ye 
ine -‘'The other sort are here upenag and called the church militant. 
‘4 @ ’ ‘ For day and nigl y contend against crafty assualts of the devil, 
s ‘the flattering p71 1s of this world, and the rebellious filthiness. 
“of the flesh.” D aay Sto 2 5 ite 
Such is the confession which the modern editors of Fox have put 
into the mouth of sir John Oldcastle, traitor, heretic, and martyr, 
which they are pleased to describe as ‘ well worthy of remembrance,’ 
from ‘its clearness and simplicity.’ But, reader, though sir John 
might. make this confession, it. was not the creed he always held, 
and he made other acknowledgments, which it did not suit the con- 
venience of the ‘few plain Christians’ to make public. These 
-_ modern editors set forth that their purpose in publishing this Book 
Martyrs, was to ‘diffuse a knowledge and love of the genuine 
principles of Christianity;’ but.théy have taken special care to 
suppress in this edition, many other things which Fox admitted in 
ea his original work, and other editors have inserted in their editions 
és _ of the Martyrology. Before we notice these suppressions, we will 
_ here ask the modern editors, by whose authority did they change the : 
word Catholic for ‘ universal’ in the apostles’, creed? Sir John Old- 
castle, we are sure, never made use of the term * universal,’ nor‘could 
‘there be any occasion for it in their edition, as they allow that he 
professed the Carnonic faith in his confession. Now the Catholic 
faith then was the same as the Catholic faith now, and consequently 
cannot be the Protestant faith, if the endless diversities of sects into | 
which Protestantism is divided can be called faith. But what will 
the reader say of John Fox, and John Oldeastle, and Fox’s modern 
editors, when we inform him that this. valiant martyr, this virtuous 
and true Christian, professed his belief in the real presence of the 
sacrament of ‘the Eucharist, and also many other tenets of the « 
olic church; which Protestants deny?’ One:of the editors of Fox, i 
his edition, remarking on the confession of faith made by Oldcastle, 
says, ‘ the sincere Lollards had rather confused notions of the gospel; 
‘and it appears from some remarks of lord Hale’s, that they were PY 
“not all of the same sentiments.’ Men of common sense, what do 
you think of this! The sincere Lollards had confused notion 7 
Well, then, what were they but men tossed to and fro with ev 
wind-of doctrine, and not the disciples of that church built upc 
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ss of truth with them, which is alw 1e, and ever will 
pegea along as time endureth, are that men disa- 
n their sentiments, that they had confused notions, and yet 
wed TRUTH, is an outrage to common Reade, and deserves uni- 


rsal reprobation. 







speak of the reply of father Parsons to 


‘We have had occasion to 
his lying compilation of Fox, who wrote while John was living. 
n this subject of the Wickliffian heresy and Oldcastle’s confession, 
“the learned father is so plain and argumentative, that we should not 
justice to his memory and great talents were we not to record his 
rks. By so doing too, we furnish a clear proof of the consis- 


tency of the defenders of the Catholic faith 
of every nation, followed the ru 
with the same. spirit, namely, that of T ine the works 

of the Catholic controvertists from the 1e apostles and evan- 
gelists to the present day, and you will find sincerity in their lan- 
guage, without any confusion of notions or diversity of sentiments, 

on whatever concern the revealed truths of religion. ‘This test of 
unity no class of sectarians can boast, and therefore they can have 

no more claim to the truths of the gospel than the heathen or pub- 
lican. ' 

We have given a picture of some of the most prominent martyrs, 

as Fox calls them, of the Wickliffian faction; from which the reader £ 
has learned that they were traitors to their king, and disturbers of 
the country’s peace; this picture is not only confirmed by father 
Parsons, but he goes further into the conduct of Sir John Oldcastle, 
and proves that he was not only a traitor, but a self-convicted heretic. 
‘Parsons writes:—‘ But there is yet another point worse than this; 


ho in every age and 
onsequently wrote, 








‘ which is, that. he (Fox) doth not only allow of the religion of these 


« men, but defendeth also and justifieth their life and actions in what. 
‘case soever; and though never so orderly and lawfully condemned 
‘by the church or state of those days, yea, though they were con- 
« yinced to have conspired the king’s murder, and ruin to the state, 
~ €or had broken forth into open war and hostility against™the same. 
_ £As did sir John Oldcastle (by his wife called lord Cobham) sir Ro- 
‘ger Acton and many other of their followers, in the first year of 
‘king Henry V. which story you may read in John Stowe truly re- 
‘lated out of Thomas Walsingham, and other ancient writers. 

e setteth down also without blushing (I mean Fox) as well the 

ords of the Chancery, as the act of parliament itself, whereby 
they were condemned of open treason, and confessed rebellion; for 
‘which sixty-nine were condemned in one day by public sentence; 
‘and yet doth the mad fellow take upon him to excuse and defend 
‘them all by a long discourse of many leaves together, scoffing 
] jesfing as well at their arraignment sentence given, as also 

_ tat the act of parliament holden at Leicester, anno 2, Hen. .5, cap. 
. and in the year of Christ 1415. And after all he setteth forth, 
-eontempt of this public judgment, a great painted pageant or 
ture of those that were hanged for that open fact of rebellion in 
. Giles’s Field in London, as of true saints and martyrs; namely, 
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‘of sir Roger Acton and others, p. 540. And some leaves after that 
‘again, he setteth out another particular pageant of the pe al exe- 
‘cution of sir John Oldcastle, with this title: ‘* The Description of 
‘the cruel Martyrdom of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham.” And 
‘more than this, he appointeth unto them their several festival days 
‘in red letters, (which were the days of their hanging) a unto so- 
‘lemn martyrs. The first upon the sixt 
‘* Sir Roger Acton, Knight, Martyr;”? and the other upon the fifth 
‘of February, with this faacripiptametets Calendar; ‘* Sir John J1d- 
‘castle, Lord Cobham, Martyr.” ‘Whereby we may see that ese 
‘men do not measure things as they are in themselves, but, as they 
‘serve to maintain their faction. e ve. _ = 

eT oted, at albeit these two rebellious 
stle) besides all other their convicted crimes 
f a far different faith from John Fox 







‘ did make public professi 


7 ‘(as may be seen by the cont essions and protestations set down by 


. ‘Fox himself) yea, and the latter of them also did openly recant) all 


ns ‘the errors and heresies that he had held before; yet notwithstanding — 


‘ will not Fox so let them go, but perforce will have them to be of 


‘his church, whether they will or no. It would be over long to re- . 


‘hearse many examples; some few shall you have for a taste. 
= ye ae Fox setteth down the protestation of sir John Old- 


ith this title; “* The Christian belief of the Lord Cobham.” 
‘ By which title you may see that he liketh well of his belief, and 
‘holdeth it for truly Christian. Well, mark what followeth! When, 
‘after other articles about the Blessed Trinity, and Christ’s Deity, 
5 ages Oldcastle cometh to treat of the sacrament of the altar, he 
<e ‘ protesteth thus: ‘* And forasmueh as I am falsely accused of a mis- 
oe ‘belief in the sacrament of the altar, I signify here to all men that 
_. * this is my faith concerning that: I believe in that sacrament to be 










“contained very Christ’s body and blood, under the similitudes of © 


‘wine and bread, yea, the same body that was conceived of the 


"= ‘ Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, hung on the eross, died and 


‘was buried, arose the third day from the dead, and now is glorified 
e ‘in heaven.” ‘This was his confession, and is related here by Fox: 
‘and will Fox agree to this, think you? It may be he will, for that 









“he saith nothing against-it at all in this place. > 
the said. 


‘ But some leaves after, repeating another testimonial of 
‘ “Oldcastle’s belief, witnessed by his own friends, concerning this 
. ‘article, he writeth thus: ‘+ Furthermore he believeth that the 
‘sed sacrament of the altar is verily and truly Christ’s body 
‘form of bréad.’’ Upon which words Fox maketh this comme: 
‘in the margin: ‘In form of bread, but not without bread, he mear 








‘ with his former words, * Under the similitudes ead an -wine?”? 


‘ But mark yet a far worse shift! 4 


ae * the one of saints now in heaven, the second in purgatory, the third” 
Poe . : a E* ‘ 
' read _— 
SS Se a - oe 


of January, with this title; - 


‘eth.” Yea, John, is | his meaning? How then stand th this ; 


‘Is the similitude of bread true bread? Who seeth not this sully 
‘shift of a poor baited Fox, that cannot tell whither to turn his head? — 


‘Sir John Oldcastle showing his belief a out three sorts of men a 
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‘here militant upon earth, saith thus: « The holy church I believe to. - 
‘be divided into three sorts or companies; whereof the first are now 

‘in heaven, &c. the second sort are in purgatory, abiding the merey . 
_ of God, and a full deliverance of pain; the third upon earth, &c.” 

‘ To this speech of purgatory, Fox thought best (lest it might dis- * 
‘grace his new martyr) to add this parenthesis of his own, (* if any 
“such place be in the scriptures, &c.’’) And by this you may per- 
‘ ceive how he proceedeth in all the rest, to wit, most perfidiously, 
* like a Fox in all. e : ; 

* Furthermore, he setteth down at length a very ample and earnest 
‘ recantation of the said sir John Oldcastle, taken out of the records, 
‘as authentically made as can be devised. Wherein he thus protest- odin 
‘ed: ‘* In nomine Dei Amen. 1, John Oldcastle, denounced, de- > 
‘tected and convicted of and upon divers articles favouring heresy 
‘and error, &c. I, being evil seduced by divers seditious preachers, 
‘ have grievously erred, heretically persisted, blasphemously answered, % % 
_ ‘and Chadnatelp rebelled, &c.’’ And having recounted at length all : 
* his former condemned and heretical opinions, he endeth thus: ** Over ~~ 
“and besides all this, I, John Oldcastle, utterly forsaking and renounc- 
‘ing all the aforesaid errors and heresies, and all other like unto 
‘them, lay my hand here upon this book and evangel of God, and 
“* swear, that I shall never more from henceforth hold these aforesaid 
«heresies, nor yet any other like unto them wittingly, &c.” All 
‘which recantation ‘and abjuration being related by John Fox, he 
‘saith nothing at all against it, but only-that it was devised by the _ 
‘bishops without his consent; alleging no one author, witness, writ: A 
‘ing, record, reason, or probable conjecture for proof thereof, but — * 
*followeth the fond shift before touched by me against the Mag- = ——* 
‘ deburgenses of him that being accused of heinous crimes, bringeth — ren 
* in first the best witnesses of all the city to prove the same against’ ry 
‘himself, and then answereth all with only saying, ‘‘that they are 
‘liars, and know not what they say.’ ” ‘ Py. gi 

In conclusion, we beg the reader to refer to the confession put into 

the mouth of sir John Oldcastle the modern editors of Fox, see 
p- 67) and the declaration quoted by father Parsons from the origi- 1 S 
nal work of Fox above. It will be seen by the latter, that sir John, 
this ¢ irtuous and true Christian,’ held that the ehurch was divided 
in piiree sorts or‘companies, the second sort being ina middle state 
or purgatory; but this article of his, belief is studiously left out in , ‘ 
Ae atter, and he is made to name expressly but two sorts. This , 
ble contradiction; this barefaced suppression of a material fact 
the original work, by the modern editors, is sufficient to stamp 
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their character for veracity, and consign them to the too numerous ’ 






ided Reformation. It is 


company of falsifiers produced by the pre a 
feet es tt when Wickliffe began 


clear from the words of father Parsons, v1 a 

to dogmatize, the belief of whole Christendom was, that of the _ aa 
« £S Cop malts aa se se ee Be Pe aM 
- Catholic faith, and that he and his disciples were not Protestants, = 
* because they held doctrines which Protestants deny.—The real pre- y ae Ee 
~ sence, the invocation of saints, purgatory, and the seven sacraments, hh 
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were then, as now, articles of Catholic faith, though rejected by a 5c 
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Protestants. ‘Tithes, surplice fees, Beneliies, obittens, and every 
emolument pertaining to temporal aggrandizement are now main- 
tained by Protestants of the church as by law established, though 
these were disputed by Wickliffe and the Lollards; yet are they 
ranked by Fox and his editors as virtuous and true Christians, and 
godly martyrs, while authentic history Tepresents them as the most 
depraved and perfidious traitors. If to disturb the peace bE society, 
by the propagation of seditious doctrines; if to rebel | against the 
lawful authorities of ‘the state, from motives of faction; if to set fa- 
ther against son; brother against brother; if to involve the country 
in murder and strife, and violate all the principles of charity, be the 
essence of Christianity, why then Wickliffe and his disciples were 
true and virtuous Christians. But that flame could not be the light 
of the gospel which only blazed like a meteor, and was heard of no 
more; nor is its appearance known now but only by the evils produced 
by its exhalations. ‘To sum up the true causes of Wickliffe’s doc- 
trine, so highly extolled by Fox, they were, Ist. A desire of reveng 

against the bishops and the clergy, on the part of Wickliffe, i in con- 
sequence of his being deprived of a benefice in Oxford, which he 


had possessed unjustly. 2dly. He was moved with envy against — 


mor ks, together with a desire of gaining over the duke of Lancas- 
ter, who had an eye to the crown, and his followers, by teaching 
ther 1 that it was lawful to invade church livings at their pleasure; 
and Sdly. The duke and his adherents were stirred up by the same 


, snotiy yes f ambition, covetousness, and emulation against the bish- 
ps and clergy. These causes we gather out of Stow and Walsing- 


ham, and they are confirmed by the general voice of all the world: 
~The opinions of Wickliffe were condemned by the whole univer- 
sal church as heretical; and the parliaments of Richard II. and Henry 
IV. who best knew their lives, condemned his followers by their 
public “aets, for ‘hypocrites, seditious, and pernicious people in man 

‘ners.’ Here then we close our remarks on the Wickliffites, having, 

we flatter ourselves, satisfactorily established the real cuStcter of 
‘this class of Fox’s Martyrs. 


GREAT SCHISM IN THE CHURCH OF ROME 


et 
‘ 
‘ 


Durine the heresy of Wickliffe, the Christian church:was afflicted 


with schism, originating from the ambition of some of the cardinals, 


and the loose conduet of others, which pope Urban. VI. was aed hee 


of reforming. ‘The schism was noticed by Fox, in his account of 


the proceedings against Wickliffe, but we passed it over, rather than 


interrupt the order of the plas —Fox imputes this event to th 


providence of God, in favou t 
was some failure ite rote of 






_might be thought that the 
Christ in the church of Rome, we have deemed i 
martyrologist’s account upon record, and a coun er-relation of the 
affair after it, that the reader may be allowed to judge for himself, 
how far Fox is entitled to credit. He writes under the above head. 
«A circumstance occurred-at this period, by the providence of God, 
‘ which greatly tended to: ee the eal the This was 







ght to place the’ 


ep of Reee eter, briginatha: as follows: « es 
XI. who expired in the midst of his > 

Sand his doctrines, Urban VI. succeeded | =o 
_ This pope was so proud and insolent, and so Y 
; ad vancemen f his nephews and kindred, which he. 4 
accomplished by injuring other princes, that the great- 
of his. cardinals ae courtiers reac him, and set up - 

— him, ed Clement, who reigned wentge! 
er 






Bye m Benedict tk e Thirteenth, who reigned twenty. 
= sar ene Again, on the contrary side, after _ Urban jhe’ Sixth, 


*su eded Boniface the Ninth, Ln 







‘ Twelfth, Alexander the Fifth, hn the T ‘ irtee snth. To élite 
Ras ll the particulars of this miserab vould require volumes; , 
e shall merely take noti of a few of | i cipal occurrences a 


_* from. which the reader form an i of 
ele en 4 brought on the Christian world d by ‘the am abition aid wick- 
| t edness of | pei tended representatives Yh blessed Saviour; 

and may judge ho how widely they departed from his blessed maxi 
* of. peace and goodwill to all men. Otho, duke of ‘Bronswick and 
‘prince of Tare um, was taken and murdered. ‘Joan, his Mie, 
“2 ueen of Jerusalem and Sicily, who had sent to pope Urban, besic 
ther gifts, 41 00 ducats in gold, was afterwards, by his: or 
“committed to rison, and there strangled. Many cardin 
‘ racked, and tortured to death; battles were aoe between 
* popes, in which great multitudes. were slain ive cardi 
‘ behea d together, after long torments. ‘The bishop of , 
4 ees suspected by pope Urban, for not riding ier a 
‘in his company, was slain on the spot by the pope’s orc 
‘ did these demons in human form torment each other for the sp 
‘ of thirty-nine years, until the council of Constance.’ 
‘Fox here insinuates that it would require volumes “10 rel 
‘the particulars of this miserable schism,’ and he goes 
that cardinals were racked and put to death, battles were fc 
murders committed by ‘ these demons in human form,’ n Ve yr 
popes or anti-popes, for we are left to conjectureyas it can 
supposed that all these horrible crimes are to rest upon Urb 


8 
shoulders, though he is ‘the only pope accused by name. We can- 
ot tel from whence Fox borrowed his testimony, as he has giver’ 















ty, 






statement to be a tissue of falsehoods, excepting 
‘exist. We have looked into the authorities within 
bt we cannot find any allusion to the horrible transactions 
related by Fox, and we think it very imp obable, that had five car- |. 
dina een be aded together, auch 1 cur 20 would have es- re 

mo 


caped t their noi 0: represents nster of cruelty” 
" "att rs, who ar to credit, giveas | 4 
? 






















and injustice; e rt 

different vergeh 1 of ‘his character.—The Reve] Mr. Reeve, in his ‘ws 

History of the z hristic n Church, says of Urban, that. he was 5 , @.. 
knowledge of the canon law, sal humble, and 


} kn 
disinterested, 


. ‘famed for his ' 
n int, zealous for justice and purity of ; 
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morals; virtuous and learned himself, he a. virtue an 
ing in others.—The abuses anew 
_ the court of Rome, long had -been the sujet 
- able zeal for effecting a reform, carrit n 
_ gree of "severity which was thong. de In his exhortations 
and repri nands, he spared not the ak themselves. Sal felt 
the jusiness of his ee ee ten i tail xu- 
ries of life, they chose to throw the whole church cnt on.’ 
* 'Thus then, it appears that this schism di d not arise | he injus 
‘tices of Urban, but from his desire, h is 00 ‘anxious wi nave 
hose abuses removed, which had crep a the court o whi he 
* _ presided. ~The cardinals fled from him, not. or his a 
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‘his honesty. He was a reformer of real 
was not to be wondered that he shoul 






those who stood in need of reform; nor we be surprised that He " 
meritorious intentions are Picreptesent” by those who delight. in 
calumny and falsehood.—As to the murders of dukes s pores 
and queens, the falsity of these charges are toc ari need re- 
futation. That there was a schism in the churc ae is not 


denied, but a schism is not a failure o aac oy. Though there 

might be a doubt as to the canonical he the e church, there wa 

not the ‘al ig htest disagreement as to ne Qt of faith propounded. 
act clergy respecting who 













‘was : ae ‘al head of. the ners and some nations adhered. to 
one t, and some to ‘the other; but during the space of this 
conte out the headship, there was not a. division on doctrine, 
save and exc ept the heresy of Wickliffe, which was not of that na-. 


ha ture | to require the convening of 4 general council, the guardians of 
the church in Englai , that is, the ecc lesiastical. hierarehy of the 
kingdom, being deemed ‘sufficient, Subsequently, the errors spread- 


- ing on the continent, and. the schism continuing, the’ council of 


Constance assembled to put an end to one, ae give judgment on ahe 
other. © ar 
This council met on the 5th day of Negember' in the year 1414, 
_ and like the othér general councils of the Catholic church, was com- 
posed of the most eminent prelates and divines from Italy, Germany, 
France, Spain, and England, Here then we have a tangible proof 


# 


of the existence of a church, that should be a judge and a. guide 
5 


to those who were unroly and in error. Our blessed Savio r tol 
his disciples, as. the ‘gospel of St. Matthew informs us, thet eben # 
any dissension took place, as was natural among human beings, an 
appeal was to be made to the church, and, when the chur 
decided, those who refused to hear her were ol onside ‘ed as hea- 
thens or publicansssthat 1 is, cut off from her co ch nion, d deprived 
‘of the spiritual blessings her Divine Founder ha muinis: oned her 
to dispense. Now if iharettind been no auth ecide on this 
schism, it would have lasted till this day, and i cl ayer ee ex- 
hibited the same features we now behold 1 n Protestantism—an end- 
less division of sectarians, and an innamerable number of unbelievers 
But here, as we before observed, we have a proof of the Divine 
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hand, in the protection of his church. She was threatened with a 
division of the seamless garment, but her guardians assembled, under 
the protection of the Holy Spirit, in the city of Constance; overtures © 
were made to settle the matter amicably, the parties would not con- 
sent, they were deposed, a new pope was elected, the whole universe 
acknowledged the choice, and a termination was put to the jarrings 
that had too long distracted the peace of the church, but had never 
shook her faith. Thus then, by the Providence of God, to use the 
words of Fox, that event which the enemies of Truth had anticipat- 
_ ed would prove the downfall of the Church, was the means of es- 
tablishing her solidity in the eyes of the world, and from that day 
to this moment schism never infected, the centre of supremacy. 
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a.’ enter upon the isan interes of English, we 
may say general, History that ca pared the mi and shall have 
- to detail a series of events, some hi ressive of the divine | 
nature of the Catholic church, and others hy ee of the evils | 
attending an unbridled sway of the hum eart. We are aware .. 
that one of the most extraordinary and able writers of the age has 
preceded us in this portion of our labours, but as he does not er 8 
to enter into the doctrinal part of the ae 2 he line he has 
drawn out.for himself is to be confined, to the political evils and the» 
earthly miseries brought on the people of by this great 
revolution in the religion and constitution of the country, we shall 
not interfere much with each other’s pursuits, as ill be our duty« — 
to detect the mancuvres practised by the intereste 1 slaves of facti on . 
G and irreligion to draw the ree, ee e road to Heaven,: 
while our highly gifted cotemporary wil t out the means adopt-° 
ed to fleece them on earth. But let it ne be understood that we 
_ purpose to exclude from our history the great political changes that . 
took place in the progress of the creeds, which have, in part, sup- 
planted the ancient faith, Such i8 not our intention. We have un- 
__ dertaken 1 0. examine and criticise the most material facts recorded 
a of the Reformation i in the late edition of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Pd 
and it will be our duty to follow the author, step by step, as we have 
hitherto done by his preceding statements, through this eventful _ 
period. In the performance of this task we shall meet with many — ' 
facts so interwoven with divinity and politics, that it will be impos- 
sible to separate them without making the history incomplete. We 
shall therefore endeavour to elicit the TruTH in the best manner we: “* 
can, and rely upon the candour and good sense of the reader for our 
reward. be 
a | ‘t , — 
PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION UNDER HENRY VII. 
Under this head or title Fox ushers in his narrative of king Henry’s 
reign. He commences with these words;— ‘The reader will, doubt- 
¢ “less, attend to the transactions recorded in his reign, with peciitar 
‘interest. It was'in this period that God, through the instrumen- 
‘tality of the king, liberated this country from the Papal yoke, when 
‘ England became as it were, a religious worl Hee pdans on itself.’ 
He then goes on to notice the foramen tipi of the civil v ars between 
a the two hot ses of York and Lan caster, by the a i 
th, who married the princes Eli 
house of York, by whom he had Henry 
‘under God,’ Fox says, but he should 


zabeth eles of the 

'y th 4 oe strument, 

have sai he stat enemy of 

Henk nae , by-which | this country was separa ed from the universal 
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Fox then mentions the popular’ actions of: the oe 
one ming: to the throne, his disgracing and punishing a 
eys the ministers of his father’s avarice, and’ his . 
ments in literature and the sciences. “Amidst these many of 
~ Vapors Fox us he was Open to flattery, and wi 
usual malice prards clergy | of. that — he charges the 
administering tl bt son in ¢opi draughts. He also re- : 
cords Henry’s e iaimgpeontr sy with Luther, by writ- ; ‘a 
ing a work on the seven sacraments of the Catholic church, for a une 
which the pope bestowed n’ him the title of ‘Defender of the Faith, 
still retained by ala ns of these realms, though the modern 


‘sais ay ina surdly ee This work of Henry’s is se 
aes held in reput mther wrote an-answer, ° 


ut with s arse age and invecti 2, as gave scandal to 
oy t ies. Ass, b 
besto ed v0 the royal author. 










































s friends a er, liar, were some » 


» of-the epithets Henry complained 
to the German n, and the princes. of that. country. 
considering Luther’s an insult to crowned heads, he was indu- 
ogy, and offered to write a book’ in” the king’s ei: 


eed to write a 
Ripice. le however, did not please the king, because 
Luther as not the author of the Defence of the 
Seven t he was beginning to favour the new do 
trine.. dingly wrote an ahswer to Luther, and avowed him 
self the author of the work which’ bore his name. This exas 
Luther, and in a boiling rage he publiely announced his reg 
had stooped to. apologize to Henry. “Such was the result of 
pute between Henry and Luther. Fox next gives us» a ‘cha acter 
‘of cardinal Wolsey,’ and‘ the manner. of promotion: to bishoprics 
s and ‘ubbeys;” the latter having but little relation to the main st bject, , 
we shall pass ‘over. Wolsey may certainly be ranked the first instru- 
ment of the' reformation, as it isecalled, he being the principal insti- F 
— tliat coldness which ensued between Henry and his virtuous . 

en Catharine, after nine years affectionate cohabitation. The | 
7 cardinal was proudy aspiring, ambitious, witty, revengeful, and mali- ° $e 
cio mic atna ne, who was a woman: of sete peach stile conduct, « ae 
= svout without ostentation, and endowed with skill.and penetration,” by 
} endure the’cardinal; and her nephew Charles V. refusing : 
o grant this arhbitious churchman’ the archbishopric of ‘Toledo, to» 
whieh h d as well-as to the popedom, Wolsey determined 16, 
be reve of the nephew, who was out of his _reach, by. seeking > 
Pi 
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_ the ruin of the aunt. He therefore, Camden says,  Séaused a seruple 
















‘to be pu n the king’s head that his present marriage 
‘ Cathari ne be! 10 before had been. his a s wife 
6 ‘the | ey: " 
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which afterwards followed, yet if we may be allowed to Me Te 
opinion on the dispensations of Providence, the proce e Wol- 
sey sorta. to the throne of Heaven. cle 
Stow says, the monasteries suppressed by the cardinal went 
‘good fame and bountiful hospitality,’ and he relates the following 
sata consequences which «befell the ee actors in this 
work of suppression. ‘In the executing of this siness, five per- 
‘ sons were his chief instrufbents; who on a tim de a demand to 
‘the priory and convent of the monastery of Daventry, for occupying 
‘of certain of their grounds, but the monks ref fusing to satisfy their 
stegireste, straightway they picked a quarrel a ins t the house, and 
‘ gavel information to the cardinal against them, who taking a small 
‘ occasion, commanded the house to be dissolved, and to be convert- 
‘ed to his new. college, but of this irreligious robb one of ne 
. ‘conscience, but to patch up pride, which private we could not 







_* furnish; what punishment hath.since ensued at. Gee hands (says 


«mine author) partly ourselves have seen, for five persons, 
‘two fell at,discord between themselves, a thet Eelosagthe other, 
‘ for the which; the survivor was hanged: the third drowned himself 
‘in a well: the fourth being well known, and valued worth two hun- 
‘dred pounds, became in three years so p pager, that that he begged till his 
‘dying day: and the fifth, called doctor Al ing chief executor 
‘of these doings, was cruelly maimed in Ire hea a at such time 
‘as he was a bishop: the cardinal falling after into the king’s griev- 
‘ous displeasure, was deposed, and died miserably: the colleges. 
‘which he meant to have made so -glorious a building, came never’ 
‘to good effect: the one at Ipswich clean pulled down, ‘and the other 
‘in Oxford unfinished: and pope’ Clement himself, by whose. autho 
’ rity these houses were thrown down to the ground, was after inclos 
‘ed in. a dangerous siege within. the castle of St. Angelo in Rome 
‘by the imperials, the city of Rome,was pitifully sacked, and him- 
‘self narrowly escaped with his life.’ » Such was. the, beginning of 
the work of reformation, as it is eplied th which i is more’ properly 
styled the deeds of devastation, and’such was the end of : the perfor 
3% + 


: ers in this first. scene of the draties 


The next subject we find in Fox is the imprisonment “of Hun ag 
heresy, and his murder, as he terms it. This circumstance is not 
connected with the reformation, still we must notice it, as it shows 

ihe glaring disrevard of truth in this instance as in ntmerous others 
‘which we have detectad, Fox says,—‘ Not long after this (alluding 
‘to a pretended contest concerning ecclesiastical immunity, ) an 












‘ event occurred, that was productive of great consequence. Richard 
Hun, a merch ag London, was sued. by his riest for a 
n the legate’s court; on: this, his frie vised him to. 





‘upon that pu in the bishop’ 8 prisoty 
‘ed upon sundry articles, he confessed 
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« himse! to mercy; upon. which. they ought, according to the law, hous 
njoined him penance, and discharged him, this being his a 
a erime; but he could not be prevailed on by the terror of this ’ 
“to let his suit,fall im the, temporal-court; so one night his neck was -.) we 
* broken with an iron chain, and he was wounded in other parts. of oe 
“his body, and then knit up in his own girdle, and it was given out . rs 
* that he had han d himself; but the coroner’s inquest, by examin- ® a 


‘ing the body, and by several other evidences, particularly by the 
“confession of the sumner, gave their verdict, that he was murdered 
* by the bishop’s al cellor, Dr. Horsey, and the bell-ringer. The 
“spiritual colt sroceeded against the dead body, and charged Hun. 
‘ with all nee y in Wickliffe’s preface to the bible, because that -" "*" © 
© was found in his possession; so he was condemned as an hieretic, ai 
‘and his was burnt.. The indignation of the people was raised. ; 
‘to the highest piteh against this action, in which they: implicated - : 
_ ‘the whdle body of the clergy, whom they esteemed ‘no more 
‘their pastors, but. barbarous murderers. ‘The rageawent so» high  - Os 
‘ that the bishop of London complained» that he was not safe in’ his — 
‘  ¢own house. TI shops, chancellor,, and sumner were: indicted 
2 ‘ as principals in the murder. In parliament an act passed, restor- 
YA ing Hun’s children; the commons sent up 2 bill concerning his 
* murder, which w aside by the peers, where the spiritual 2 
‘lords had the majority.’ ee fee Meigs ey 
. This account, we find, is not from Fox, reader, though itis fasten- . © a 
~ed upon him by the modern editors; but js extracted from u¢ he 
* Abridgment of the History of the Reformation of the Church of ; 
* England, by Gilbert Burnet, D. D, an author of equal vere a . 
” Fox, and as great a liar and romancer. The event is here said to- 
have been’ productive: of great consequences, yet so little was the 
death of Hun thought of by our most popular historians, that Rapin, 
vyho was,a Calvinist, and has enlarged a great deal on,the supposed 
persecutions of. the Catholic clergy, takes no notice of the cireum-_ . 
nee ‘at all; neither does Mr. Echard; who was a divine of the.es- 
lished church, make mention of Hun’s death; and Dr. Lingard, in . 
is recent admirable history, notices it but slightly, as a legend un- ’ 
authenticated. Stow says nothing of the ‘barbarous circumstances _ ; 
n ted by Burnet, nor.of the trial of the bishop, &c. He merely: ». 
says,—‘ Richard Hun; a merchant tailor, of London, dwelling in’ 



































egg of St. Margaret, in’ Bridge-street, who (for, denying da: » 
‘ give a mortuary, such as was demanded by the parson for his child ,* : 
‘ being buried) had been put in the Lollard’s tower, about the end * 
‘ of October last, was now, the 6th of December, found. hanged with ; 
‘his own girdle of silk in the said tower, and after he was burned in ae ° 
oe Smithfic This was in, the year 1514, and the 6th « enry’s . 
-. reign, We going to justify the tre thi n ; 
* cause. the cireu nees are not clearly bef autho ee 
of Burnet, wl , was a bish Duteh- 
man’s i 1 the originater of t debt which 
now unt e ground, and stee 1e people in mi- 
sery an ty, is no authority at all, seéing he neither gives dates 
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nor nce Is it to be igo gitied that a murder so cireums 
tially related i and attended with suéh horrid er iapete. 
would not have been more’minutely detailed by Stow, if the circu 

stances’ had been true?. There cannot be a doubt but he would uate 
noticed it more fullyy especially if the indignation of the people had 
been so great as to implicate. the whole body of the clergy. ‘The 
_ Story is evidently a tissue of falsehoods, ‘interwoven with a simple 
fact, and fabricated for the express purpose of inflaming the people 
against the ancient’religion of the country. ‘That our conjecture is 
true there is Pistia reason - as po an ' the reader 
icle from this 








ocr “Book of Martyrs. 
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F «PERSECUTION OF THE LOLLA DS. 
-_ t Ty the beginning of this reign, several } persons were brought into 
\ “tthe bishops’ courts for heresy, or a Forty-eight were 
* ~ “accused: but of these, forty-three abjured, twenty-seven men_ and 
.. * sixteen women, most of them being eee and five of them, 
‘four’men and one woman, were éondemned; some as obstinate he- 
‘retics, and others as relapses:’ and, against the common laws of na- 
f ture, , the woman’s husband, and her two sons, were brought as wit- 


os 


* .°  ¢nesses against her. Upon their conviction, a certificaté was made 
Aten iy the archbishop to the chancery: upon which, since there is no 
a : ‘ pardon upon record, the writs for burning them must have been is- 


“sued in course, and the execution of them is little to be doubted. 
‘The articles objected to them were, that they believed that in‘ the 
‘eucharist there was nothing but material bread; that the sacraments _ 
‘ of baptism, confirmation, confession, matrimony, and extreme unc- 
‘ — were neither sow nor profitable; Se priests had om ore 







$e. money and ‘adie bien in them were spent in. vain; thas tinge 
‘ought not to be worshipped, and that they were. only stocks 
“stones; that prayers pught 0 not'to be made to. saiiits, but oe - 
‘God; that there was no virtue in holy water, or holy bread. t 
“it will appear, that many in this nation were prepared to: receive ty 
= . ..~ ¢ those doetrines which were afterwards preached by the. reformers, — 
‘* eyen before Luther began first to oppose indulgences.’,. ‘ 
al This i is*as pretty a piece of trickery as we have met with in “the: 
hy » gourse of our review of this Book of Martyrs, and proves the shifts 
J ‘to which our modern éditors are*reduced to. make. out. their. charge 
of” persecution. This extract we find in Burnet’s Abridgment, - 
almost verbatim, with the following passage, however, suppressed. 


~ 







aah ‘ Those ho abjured, did swear to discover all that held those errors, 
- “or were suspected of them; and they were enjoin carry a fagot . 

>? ‘ia procession, and to wear on their clothes. th resentation of 

* one in flames, as a public confession that they deserved to be 


‘burnt.. There were also four in London tha abjured almost the» 

‘same opinions; and Joa says; that six re burnt in Smithfield, 

* who might be perhaps those whom Warham had condemneds for 
* there is no mention of any sag were condemned in thaggecotere 
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nr. This passage should come in Between re words 
vand ‘ By this,’ in the fourth line of the extract above 
the ottom. So, then, here are- charges) made of proceedings 
—- the common laws of nature,’ -and -burnings taking place, ws 
upon mere conjecture. There are no registers in the regular courts, 
and yet they ‘ might be perhaps’ burned, because Fox says there were 
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-six’that suffered in Smithfield—Dr. Lingard writes, ‘In Henry’ S- 
‘” arid anid thirteenth years, the teachers of Lollardism had-awakened 
erance the zeal e bishops; and the king by 

ft the civil a. to lend their aid'to the © “+ 

a vonistal 4 auth the numbers brought before the _primate fx , 
‘and the bishop n and Lincoln, almost all were induced = | x: 
* to abjure; ore obstinate, forfeited their lives.’ And)” ~ ri 
‘the authorities the « octor relies upon are Fox and Burnett, as we ~ ' ‘ 


judge by a. reference, so that, on the whole, we may conclude, for — 
want of better evidence, that ne number of sufferers, while the bi- . 
‘shops continued faithful to their creed, were trifling:indeed. Here. . - .. 
let it be understood that we aiVhot justifging the act of burning for 
_ heresy, but only de sting the extravagant and unfounded tales, so 
basely coined by Fox and his followers, to deludeé, the credulous, and 
excite hatred against truth. What can we think of the veracity of 
the writer, and gullibility of ‘his readers, when such narratives 
as -we-have just scorded, are published and believed,’ and believed 
too by, a people hitherto priding themselves as the most enlightened 
in the world! Here, as we have, frequently remarked, ag neither 
“dates nor names,whereby the accuracy of the circumstances can be 
_ ascertained or detailed; it is even confessed by the original writer, 
theagh that fact is suppressed by the modern editors, ‘a few plain’ 
4 hristians,? that there is no mention of any persons being con- 
ned in the registers of London; it is stated, that there is no re- 
78) f pardon, and yet it is brazenly insinuated, that, because. there 
is no pardon there must have been executions!!! \But we trust the 
tim is now come, when the people of England will think for them- 
selves, and not take every shallow and inconsistent narrative, that 
_ dwells upon the supposed cruelties of ancient Catholic times,’ for 
fier truths.” Is it not more probable, that since there were no Te- 








ters of executions, and no record of pardon i in the chancery, and 
e authors and editors were unable to.give a name to the sufferers, 
" that these marty rs are only victims of. ’straw—phantoms of the ima-. Md 
gination, conjured up for the basest,of purposes, and reflecting inde- ¢.; 
lible disgrace on those who have been so besotted a8 to dais credit to 
such villanous fabrications? - 
_ With regard to the doctrinal articles which are he ere obje d to, 
we have prov of this work, 
2s of the Ehureliy . 
| pure, that they 
wed from the apos- 
s, when Catholicism was first 











were sea and beli 
tles}> they x re received | 


lanted in island, by i Augustin; they continued to be believed 
bye the dient from, that time te ary ’s reign; and is it consistent 
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with commonsense, that a few ignorant men, unversed in history, 
uninformed of the real sense of scripture, and unacquainted with the 
sentiments of the fathers. and doctors of ‘the church, whose writings 
were then confined to the libraries of the colleges and bishops? Is it 
consistent, we say, with common sense, that these illiterate people 
should set up their silly and vain notions in opposition to the gene- 
ral voice of the’ kingdom? Is it consistent with common. sense to 
believe that.they only were right and all the rest of the world were’ 


wrong? But what shall we think of such men as Fox and Burnett, | 


natics who held, among -other opinions,*‘ that priests had no more 
‘power than laymen?’ If this were true, why did Fox and Burnett 
officiate as clergymen? We will not say as priests, because they were 
not entitled to that sacred character, as both disavowed the great 
Christian sacrifice of the Mass, which was celebrated by the apos- 
tles, by the command of their Divine Master, and has been celebra- 
ted by the priests of the Catholic church from that time to’ this. 
These two worthies would, no doubt, have sent Master John. Wick- 
liffe to the stake with very little ceremony, had he been alive in their 
time and endeavoured to oust:them of ‘their livings; but as he was 
opposed to the then. order‘of things, that is, to a Catholic establish- 
ment and some doctrines of the CMholie church, though he held the 
chief of what Fox and Burnett deny, these rogues in grain seized the 
opportunity of making him an instrument to blind the people’ of 
England by misrepresenting facts, and making«him the apostle of 
truth, when he was the preacher ‘of error. For example; the Lal- 
lards are represented as objecting to-the sacrament of baptism, as 
being neither profitable nor necessary.’ Now Fox and ‘Burnett’s 


who both held benefices in the Church of pert applauding fa- 


church ‘by law established expressly says in her Catechism, that 


baptism. 78 necessary to salvation. Could then these Lollards preaeh 
a true doctrine, and the church of England be right at the same time? 


But enough has been said to show the palpable discrepancies amongst. 


these reformers, or rather deformers, of religion, and pretended mar- 
tyrs to truth. ; £ aye SS re i fie: 
» PROGRESS OF LUTHER’S DOCTRINE. yogi 
We. must here remind the reader that we are not Reviewing ‘the 
work of John Fox, but of the right reverend father.in God, GiLBert 
Burnett, bishop of Sarum, who wrote a History of his own’Time, 
which work for lying and misrepresentation was a counterpart of 
John Fox’s notorious cts and Monuments of the Church, com- 
monly called‘the Book of Martyrs. This History by Burnett being 
too bulky ‘and expensive for general circulation, he made an abridg- 
ment of it, and it is from this abridgment the ‘ few plain Christians’ 
have extracted the account of the ‘progress of the Reformation,’ as 
coming from Fox’s pen. These things premised, let us now see 
what this famous, or rather infamous, writer and church of England 
bishop had to say on Luther’s preaching. ‘The rise and progress 
“of the doctrines of Luther,’ he says, ‘are well known; the sean- 
«dalous sale of indulgences gave the first occasion to all that followed 
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‘between him and the church of Rome; in which, had not the cor- 
‘ruptions and cruelties of the clergy been ’so visible and scandalous, 
‘so small a cause could never have produced so great a revolution. 
‘The bishops were grossly ignorant; they seldom resided in their 
‘ dioceses, except on great festivals; and all the effect their residence 
‘at such times could have, was to corrupt others by their ill exam- “ 
‘ple.. They attached themselves to prinees, and aspired to the > 
‘greatest offices. ‘The abbots and monks, were wholly given up to * 
‘luxury and idleness; and their unmarried state gave infinite scandal 
‘to the world: for eared, that the restraining them from having 
‘ wives of their o1 jade them-conclude that they had aright to 
‘all other men’s. The inferior clergy were no better: and not hav-- 
“ing places of retreat to conceal: their vices in, as the monks had,” 
‘ they became more public. In short, all ranks of churchmen were ‘ 
‘so universally despised and hated, that the world was very easily 4 
‘ possessed with prejudice against the doctrines of men whom they © ie 
«knew to be capable of every vice; and the worship of God was so « ©. * 
* defiled with gross superstition, that all men were easily.convinced, © 
‘that the church stood in great-need of a reformation. This was 
’ * much increased when the books of the fathers began to be read, in 

‘ which the difference between the former, and latter ages of the 
‘church, did very evidently appear. .It was found, that a blind super- 
4.stition came first in the room of true piety; and when by its means 

“the: wealth and interest of the*clergy’ were highly. advanced, the 

popes had upon that established their tyranny; under which all 

‘ elasses of people had long groaned. ll these things coneurred to 
‘make way for the-advancement of the reformation; and, the books 

‘of the’ Gernian réformers being brought into England, and trans- 

c lated, many were prevailed on’/by them. Upon this, a furious per- 

‘.seeution was’ set on foot, to such a degree, that six men and women 
‘were burnt in..Coventry:in passion-week, only for teaching their 

‘ children the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the ten commandments 

“in lish: Gréat numbers’ were. every where brovght into the 

‘ bishops’ courts; of whom some were burnt, but the gréater part 
1 ie ; - - : rest bse 

¢ abjured.’-’ He then mentions Henry’s book against Luther, and 
continues, —* T'indal’s translation of the New Testament, with notes, 
‘ drew a severe condemnation from the clergy, there being nothing 








‘in which they were more concerned, than to keep the people unac- +; 
+ ce roe nga Sy ; . ts +, fs s 

‘ quainted_with that book. - Thus mueh may serve to show the con-. ¥ 
+ dition of affairs in England both in church and state, when the 

« process of the king’s divorce was first set on foot.’ 7 , 


So much for the affairs of England, both. in church and state, 
when the divorce was set on foot, according to Burnett’s story; we 
shall,. however, pet to place them in.a very different light, and 
upon the testimony 0 unimpeachable witnesses, which Burnett scorns 
to produce, but contents himself with his own bare assertions. In 
the first-place, it-was not the sale of indulgences that first set Lu- 

ther.to oppose the’ church, but a supposed neglect of the pope, in 
‘appointing the Dominican order of the church to preach these indul- 
‘gences, instead of the Augustinian order, of which latter Martin Lu- __, 


- 
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ther was then a prominent member. Martin ’conceived -his pride to 
‘be wounded, and from this spirit of pride and jealousy arose the dis- 
putes which afterwards followed. between, him and the church of 
ome. at there was a laxity of discipline among some of. the 
clergy cannot be denied, but, the doctrine was unimpaired, and con- 
tinued the same as it ever had been, and ever will be. That there 
was gross ignorance in the higher order of the clergy, or lascivious- 
ness among the'monks, is a base insinuation, as we shall show by and. 
‘by; that. reports.of such a nature were industriously circulated to 
screen the designs of Henry and his courtiers in their invasion of 
church: property is true enough, but they were mere reports, not a 
single charge of the kind was ever substantiated, while numerous 
- instances occurred where learned and pious men laid down their lives* 
” ther than sacrifice their conscience. _ That the unmarried state of 
a & clergy gave infinite scandal to the world is clearly contradicted 
“ + “ by the English act of parliament passed in the reign.of Edward the 
” . sixth, which allowed the new order of parsons to marty, yet never> 
mys theless declared that it would be more edifying to the people, if they 
Lt Ms : + Peet ty, : . rg 
i od remained single. ‘That all ranks of churchmen were universally 
» _ * despised and hated, is contradicted by the fact that the people rose 
3 in many parts of England in defence of the clergy and monasteries, ° 
which may be seen by consulting the historians of the country, Of 
superstition and the tyranny of the popés we shall say nothing—the . 
supposed tyranny of the -pope.was. changed for an absolute. despos> ; 
~tism in the monarch, and. England’s liberties were barfered when a_ 
base parliament gave ‘spiritual supremacy to Harry. The furious + 
persecution set on foot, in consequence of the translation of German’. | 
books into English never existed,.excépt in the brain of Fox.er Bur- ° 
nett; and the execution of the six men and women for teaching their.” 
children the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the commandments. in 
English, is one of the most brazénlies ‘ever told; ~‘The people of all 
countries were, from the commencement of Christianity, al taught : 
to repeat the. Lord’s prayer, and instructed in the: commandments 
and creed in‘ their vernacular tongue, and parts of Scripture were~ 
explained to them by the clergy in. the same familiar. way. To re- _ 
present, therefore, that men and women were burned for performing ; 
a duty to their children enjoined them ‘by the Catholic church, for 
such was the case; the clergy.taught both parents and children, and . 
the parents were exhorted to aid the clergy by’ reminding them of  * 
their duty; to represent, we say, met and women as being burned 
_for such an act, is one of the most frontless, most malignant, and 
‘most diabolical lies, ever-invented. to: blacken and defame the,oldest 
class of. Christians in the world. an < 
We must now say a word on the morals of the world, when Lu-’: 
ther began to preach his doctrines, and ‘the state they were in after 
his doctrines had taken root.» Burnett states the bishops were grossly’ ” 
ignorant, the regular clergy absorbed in luxury and debauchery, the 
inferior clergy public scandalizers by their unblushing’ immorality, - 
and the people groaning under a system of despotism and_blind 
superstition, We have admitted that there was a laxity of morals’ 
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‘among both clergy and people, but certainly not to. that extent here 


' seduced by the pope, but who is the man, who is the Christian, that ~~ 
would not be seduced to perform the ,works of Charity, rather than 


described. Had there not been a debasement of conduct among the 
clergy, we should not have had’ such a crew of beastly reformers as 


‘sprang up after the examplé set-them by Luther. What the effects 


of their pretended reforms in religion produced, let them ‘bear testi- 
mony themselves, and in so doing we shall.sée them ‘contradicting 


the description ‘given by Burnett of the state of Catholicism at that. , ” 


period. '* Heretofore,’ says Luther, that is, in the;days of Catholi- 
cism, ‘ Heretofore, when we were seduced by the pope,.evéry man ° 
‘ willingly performed good works, but now-no man says. or knows 
“any thing else but how’ to get all to himself by exactions, pillage, 
“* theft, lying, usury, &c.’ Postil. super. Evang. Dom. 26. post 
Trin. Here then we have the acknowledgment of Luther himsel! 
that before he began to preach, every man was occupied in perform. 
ing good works, and surely the exercise of good deeds’ could not 
be productive of ignorance and immorality. He «may-¢all it being 








“ 


e charmed by some evil spirit to delight in the .ways.of the devil, 


as Luther confesses was the case with, those who embraced his:dedi 
trines. .A great outery-has been raised ‘against the.sale of indul- — 
gences in the Church of Rome; now ‘that no ill effects were derived 
from this traffic, allowing for the sake of argument that such a mart 


- was established, is proved. by. the testimony of Luther, who says 





that men then delighted in the performance of good works, an indul- 


’ gence certainly very’ commendable, and highly conducive to the 


happiness of apeople. But the moment Luther began to preach 


* against the sale of indulgences, he gave such a gratuitous license to 


his followers. to indulgein all the base ‘passions of human nature, 
that shortly after, he tells us, every kind of good doings ‘was totally 
obliterated from their minds, and the sole study of-every individual 
was ‘ how to get all to himself by exactions, pillage, theft, lying, 

ury, &c.’ And ‘he further states, that men were then ‘ more re- 
iret; eovetous, and: licentious than they ever were in the pa- 


“« paoy.’ But_need we wonder that such should be*the result of. the 


progress of Luther’s doctrines, when the preacher himself was a’ 


“prey to his own Just andintemperance.. We have-it from his own, 


pen that he had conferences with the devil, and in the preface.to the 


. first'tome of his works he thus describes the staté of his own mind, 


and his disposition towards God, previous to’his commencing re? _ 


former. ‘1 was mighty desirous,’ he says, ‘ to understand Paul in 
* his Epistle to the Romans: but was hitherto deterred, not by any 
‘ faint-heartedness, but by one single expression in the first chapter, — 


. ‘viz. therein is the righteousness of ‘God revealed. For I hated 


— 


7 


‘that word, the righteousness of God: because I had been taught to ' 
«understand it of that formal and active righteousness, by which 


*¢ God is righteous and punishes sinners, and the unrighteous. Now 


‘ knowing myself, though I lived a monk of an irreproachable life, 
* to be in the sight of God a sinner, and of a. most unquiet conscience, 


_ ©nor having any hopes. to appease him with By AWD. satisfaction, 
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‘ [did not buh: nay, J hated this,righteous God, who punishes sin- 
‘ners, and with heavy muttering, if not with silent blasphemy, I. 


‘was angry with God, and said, as if it were not enough for mise- 
‘rable sinners, who are lost to all'eternity by original sin, to suffer 


a if ‘all manner of calamity by the law of the Decalogue, unless God 


* ‘by the gospel adds ‘sorrow to sorrow,.and even: by the gospel 

é : ‘threatens us with his righteousness and anger. “Zhus did I rage 
, 5 ‘with a fretted and disordered conscience.’. What a fit»apostle to 
reform religion! What precious marks of a divine commission! What 
charming fruit. must such a tree produce! Here we have a man de- 


claring thatvhe hated a'righteous God; that he raged and fretted with ~ 


a disordered-conscience; that he muttered against the will of Hea- 
p ven, and ‘silently blasphemed his justice—and yet this man, this im- 


and the reformer of that system-which its Divine Founder said 
should never be reformed. | This libidinous' monk taught that adul- 


is.so positive against that crime; he said that ‘a person that. is bap- 
‘ tized could not, though he would, lose his salvation by any sins 
‘how grievous*soever, unless -he refused to believe. -For no sin 
be ~ ©could damn a man ‘but unbelief alone.’ Capt. Bab. tom. ii. fol. 
Pill 74, 1.—Where is the wonder that, men should be guilty of lying, 
theft, usury, exaction, and the like, when they had such a blessed 





éounsellor in this reformer of religion? » Again, he’ says, *The Pa-' 


© pists teach that faith in Christ’ juStifies, indeed, but that God’s com- 


pious wretched blasphemer, is held up as- the pattern of excellence, - 


tery was lawful, notwithstanding one of the commandments of God . 


‘mandments are likewise to be kept. Now this is directly to deny ~ 


a * Christ and_abolish faith.’ Jn Ep. ad Gal. tom. v. fol. 311. 2, ° An 
4g excellent:mode of reasoning, if ‘such it can be called. If the com- 
mandments are not to be kept, why were théy enjoined? . Before 


2 we take leave of Luther we. will just,mention his. golden rule for the 
@ interpretation of scripture, which can be considered in no other light 
; a than a general indulgence to commit: every degree of enormity that 


a man’s inclinations may lead him to. ¢ Let this,’ he says, ‘be your — 


‘rule; where the scripture commands the doing a good work, under- 

” ‘stand it in this‘sense, that it forbids thee'to do a good work, be- 
“cause thou canst not do it,’ tom. iii: fol. 171. FPO AS 2 Se 

| _ What the’ ‘few. plain Christians’ will say to this rule of interpret- 
. ing scripture we cannot divine; the effects of it, however, have been 


at dreadful,.as we gather from the page of history, and the writings of » 


the reformers themselves.——Calvin wrote in similar, ‘strains, to. Lu- 
er, on the increase of iniquity among the disciples of the reforma- 


on so called. ‘Of the many thousands,’ he said, ‘ whoy renouncing» 


Bay ‘Popery, seemed eagerly to embrace the gospel, how few have 
. “amended their lives. Nay, what else did the greater part pretend 
‘to, but by shaking off the yoke of superstition, give themselves 
‘more liberty to follow all kinds of licentiousness.’-—Zib. de scanda- 
lis.—Erasmus, who was no advocate for the Catholies, lamented the 
degeneracy of morals brought on by the change of religion.. © Take 
_‘aview,’ says he, ‘ of this evangelical people,’ the Protestants—* Per- 
“nays tis my misfortune; but I never yet met with-one, who does 
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‘not appear changed for the worse.” Epist. ad Vultur. Neoc, And 

again: ‘Some persons,’ says he, *whom I knew formerly innocent, ‘s . 

‘harmless and without deceits'no sooner have-T seen j ined to that 

* sect, (the Protestants,) but they “begun to talk aphbent nes, to play 
_‘at dice, to leave off prayers, being grown’ extremely worl ly; most 
‘impatient, revengeful, vain, like vipers tearing one another.—I_ fe -* 
£speak by experience.” £p. ad Fratres infer. Germanie.— The 


‘greater part of ihe people,’ adds Bucer, ‘seem to have embraced = | 9% 
* the gospel, only to live at their pleasure, and enjoy their lusts-and He 
‘lawless appetites without control. Hence they lend a willing ear tig ’ 
‘to the doctrine, that we are justified by faith.only, and not by good < tol 
‘works, for which they have no relish.’ (Burde Regn! Christ?b. £ °° | o 
1. c. 4.) There is one more witness we shall produce, ecause his" yee 

+ 






testimony goes to show that lying, and perjury, and: forg ihe 
the instruments by which the reformers maintained. their ground, iy BE 
eheated the people out of their senses.—*I am indignant,’ says the ; 

- Protestant professor Zanchius, ‘ when I consider the manner in which : 
‘most of us. defend our cause.- The true state of the question we Shs 
“often, on set purpose, involve in-darkness that’ it may not be un- © 
‘derstood; we have the impudence to deny things the most evident; 
* we assert what is visibly false; the most impious doctrines we force . - Pee? \ 


‘on the people as the first principles of faith,and orthodox opinions y 
*‘ we condemn as heretical; we torture the scriptures till they agree - gp 
‘ with our own- fancies; and boast of being’ the disciples of the fa- , 
«thers, while we refuse to follow their doctrine; ‘to deceive, to ¢a- 2 5 * 

- ¢Jumniate, to abuse, ‘is our familiar practice; nor do we care for a eer 


‘thing, provided we.can defend. our cause, good or bad, right or 
‘ wrong. O what-times! what manners!’—(Zanchius ad Stormiu 7 
tom; vilis col. 828.) . HEM ee oe Ss “yt - 
‘+ We haye advanced enongh to show ‘ the rise and progress of Lu- + 
‘ther’s doctrinés’.in a different light than what Burnett has port ay- 
ed them. He has, with the same dexterity as Fox aid other re-— 
formed writers, followed the course complained of by,Zanchius.. The 
true question is studiously involved in darkness, that it may not be 
clearly seen; facts the most evident are denied or suppressed; the 
most lmpious doctrines are imposed upon the people as divine truths; 
_and. the scriptures are. tortured and twisted ‘to suit the notions of . 
_ every cobbler or coal-heaver that fancies himself inspired.” How difs . 
ferent are the ways of the Catholic church. Regulated by one sys- 
tem of divine jurisprudence, and governed by the Spirit of Truth 
she, in cases of difficulty, assembles the guardians of faith from the 
different quarters of the world, to pronounce on the novelties tl 
may arise, and declare what is, has been, and ‘always was, the fait 
of the church received by her from Christ, through the apostles. 
This done, canons or laws were devised for the repressing of abuse. 
-and the ¢orrection of morals, and thus her unity, holiness, apostolicy, — 
and Catholicity have been made manifest to the world. ‘The last of 
“these general councils was held at Trent during the progress of the 
reformation, and in the seventh session the fathers of that assembly 
decreed as follows:—To ‘ those who persevere in good works to the 
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‘end, and trust in God, eternal life is to,be proposed, both as a 
‘ grace mercifully promised to the sons of God, through Jesus Christ, 
‘and as a reward which according to the promise of God will b 
‘ faithfully rendered to their good works and merits.’ Let the reade 
compare this Ls oe with the irreligious preachings of the lustful 
reformers, and say whether the superstition of the former, as it is 
ealled, is not to be preferred to the libertinism of the latter. 






» HISTORY OF. HENRY’S MARRIAGE: WITH CATHARINE. — 
_ Tue ‘ few plain Christians’ usher in: this marriage with the fol- 

lowing observations: ‘ As this incident is so replete. with consequen- 
‘ ces, a particular relation of its cause will not, it is presumed, be 
‘unacceptable to the reader;’ and they then proceed with extracts - 
from Burnett’s 4bridgment under the name of Fox. Burnett states 
the marriage of Catharine with prince Arthur, and their being bedded 
together. He also insinuates that the. marriage was consummated, , 
though it is well known that Arthur was a sickly prince, and died 
soon after the marriage, and that Catharine always declared that she 
was a virgin when she came to Henry’s bed. _ He further says, that, 
the second match between Henry and Catharine originated from the. 
avarice of Henry’s father; that Warham, archbishop of Cantedtary, 
objected to the second marriage, and Fox, bishop of Winchester was 
for it;. that ‘ the: pope’s authority was ¢hen so well established that it 
‘ was thought a-dispensation was sufficient to remove all objections,’ 
and accordingly one was obtained. The two paragraphs following 
we quote verbatim from the Book of Martyrs, and we beg.the read-, 
er’s particular attention to the words we have put in italic charac+ 
ters: — S40 katoi’ ied , wo Sal cag 

‘ The pope was then at war with Lewis, the Twelfth of. France, 
‘and so would refuse nothing to the king of England, being perhaps: 
‘not unwilling that princes should contract such marriages, by. which 
‘the legitimation of their issue depending on, the pope’s dispensa- 
‘tion, they would be. thereby obliged in interest. to support that au-. 
‘thority. Upon this-a marriage followed, the prince yet being un- 
‘der-ages but the same day in which he came to,be of age, he did 
“by his father’s orders make a protestation that he retracted and 
‘annulled his marriage. ? . 3 


- «Henry the‘Seventh on his death-bed charged his son to break it ‘ 


‘ off entirely, being perhaps apprehensive of such a return of confu- * 
“-slon upon a controverted succession to the crown, as had ‘been dur-’ 


‘ing the wars of the houses of York and Lancaster; but after*his 
‘father’s death, Henry the Eighth being then eighteen years of age, 


‘married her: she bore him two.sons, who died soon after they 
‘were. born; and’a daughter, Mary, afterwards queen of- England. 
‘ After this the queen contracted some diseases that made her unac- 
‘ ceptable to the king; who at the same time beginning to have some 


' ‘ scruples of conscience with regard to the lawfulness of his marri- 


‘age, determined to have the affair-investigated!,’ he . 
Did the world ever before see such a specimen of barefaced lyin 
as this bishop of the Church-of-England, this Gilbert Burnett, D. D 
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has here furnished, In the first paragraph he says a marriage fol- 


_ lowed the dispensation; while the prince was under age, but as soon 


s he came of age, obeying his father’s orders like a dutiful child, he 


' made a protestation that he retracted, and annulled his marriage. 
Now what are we to understand by this protestation, and the order 
lenry’s father?—If his father ordered him to annul the marriage 
n he came of.age, how came he to! permit the marriage tobe 
contracted: And if it were in the power of Henry, oncoming of age, 
to retract and annul the marriage, why was a dispensation required 
_ to allow him to contract the marriage, and why did he seek, twenty. 
_ years after, for a dispensation from the same authority, but another 
1 , to have the marriage annulled? . But’ mark, reader;. having 
. pac Henry under age, and made him when of age, according to ~ 
his father’s orders, protest, retract, and annul the marriage, he next 
marries Henry at eighteen years of age, ‘after his father’s death, and 
in opposition to his father’s dying request, lest civil war and confu- 
sion-should ensue, and he continues to live with this same wife, in 
connubial happiness we suppose, till disease renders her unaccepta- 
ble, and then, the: moral Henry begins’ to have some scruples of con- 
science! So-we may suppose that had Catharine remained buxom 
and gay, instead of waxing old and infirm, Harry would never have 
had any.scruples of conscience about his brother’s wife, nor: called 
for an investigation. Really when we see such gross imposture as 
_ this permitted to be circulated, and that too. for a long series of time, 
without contradiction, and believed by a*people claiming to them- 
selves a superiority of intellect over other nations, we feel abashed 
and vexed for the honour of our country. Another insinuation to 
notice is, that of the readiness of the pope to grant the dispensation 
to Henry’s father, because he was at war with the king of France, 







and could refuse Henry the seventh nothing. Now is not this pliant) 


disposition contradicted-by the conduct of this pope’s successor, Ne 


when applied to by. Henry the eighth to annul the contract entered — 


into under this dispensation, would not comply with Henry’s wishes, 
though he (the pope) was then shut up in the éastle of St. Angelo, 
in Rome, by the emperor Charles Vth, the’ nephew of Catharine, 
“and. Henry was able to assist his holiness in,his difficulties? — 


* a 


“THE KING’S SCRUPLES CONCERNING HIS MARRIAGE... 
- Burnett says, ‘ He (the king) seemed to lay the greatest weight on 
‘the prohibition, in the levitical law, of marrying the brother’s wife, 
.©and being conversant in Thomas Aquinas’s writings, he found, that 
‘he and the other schoolmen looked ‘upon these laws.as moral, and 

. ‘for ever binding: and consequently the pope’s dispensation was of | 
“no force, since his authority. went so far as to dispense with the 

‘Jaws of God. All the bishops of England, Fisher of Rochester only © 
‘excepted, declared under their-hands and seals, that they judged 

‘thé matriage unlawful. ‘he ill consequences of wars that might » 
 ¢ folldw upon a doubtful title to the’ crown, were also much consi- 
‘dered. Jvis not probable that Henry’s affection for any other lady 
‘was the-origin of these ‘proceedings; but rather, that,.conceiving 
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“thimself upon the point of being freed from his former marr 
gave free scope to his affections, which settled on A 
_ Harry was certainly conversant with the writings of Th 


‘much that Harry ever laid any great weight upon the prohibition of 


— 











nas, as he is said to have’ been intended for the church | 
ther, previous to the death of his- brother Arthur, and was 
accordingly. ‘Chis will account for his eagerness and ability 
the lists against Luther. "We will also admit that- the. pope had 
authority to, dispense with the laws* of God, and consequent); 
a papal dispensation to that effect was of no force.» Yet we 


the ‘levitical law; since theJevitical. law was superseded by the Chris- 


_ tian Jaw, and the levitical law enjoined the marriage of a brother#to. 






a brother’s wife if he died without issue. But if Harry had been s . 
fond of the levitical law; why did he not turn Jew that he mi, 
without scruple of conscience, have) followed this law to’ thé very. 


letter, without all that.mass of hypocrisy and dissimulation which, 
covered his cruel and detestable actions. Burnett further says, that 
“all the bishops of England, Fisher of Rochester only excepted, de- 
*elared under their hands and seals; that they judged the marriage 
‘unlawful.’ This is another mistake, since it is declared by Dr. 


Bailey, in. his Life of Bishop Fisher, that the »seals and signatures 


of many of the bishops-were affixed to the instrument of dissent 
without their privitathoue they had not the courage’ to make that. 
declaration as Fisher did. — my ine * dye thes 

Burnett also insinuates that it is not probable that Harry’s affec- 


tions for any ‘other lady was the origin of these proceedings; but 


‘rather that, conceiving: himself upon the point of being freed of ‘his, ” 
‘former marriage, he gave free scope to his affectionsy which settled 

‘on Anne Boleyn.’—It may be that Harry’s lust for young Anne, 
was not the original cause of his seeking a divorce from his virtuous 
queen, but it is a somewhat singular way of. pleading an excuse for 

a lecherous monarch, though well ‘suited .to,a Protestant bishop, .to» 
talk of his giving scope to his affections, (read passions) which at- 
length fixed on Anne Boleyn;—'The plain fact is, Harry gave way, 

to voluptuousness and debauchery, after. Wolsey had gained such an, 
ascendency over him.—Before this he attended to the royal duties,» . 


now he left business to his favourite, and courted the embraces of 


loose women.’ When he married Catharine, he was only eighteen 
years of age, she was twenty-six. At that time she was beautiful 
and Jovely, as well as-adorned with every amiable quality. Twenty. 
years, attended with delicate health, had made ravages in her erson, 
though her mind was as. pure and exalted as in elec stk’ 2 ine. 
firmities of age weaned the affections of: arrys but could not eradi- 
cate his regard for her, so. powerful were the graces of her soul.— 
While he was attached to. Catharine,.he preserved decency in his 
amours, but he was not without his. mistresses|—Of these Dr. Lin- 
gard enumerates as the first, Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John 
Blount, and relict of Sir. Gilbert Talbois, by whomyhe had a son. 
To-her’ succeeded Mary Boleyn, daughter sof Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and sister to the famous miss Nancy, afterwards.queen of England. 
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yas not much’ out when he said that. Harry g 
_affections’ (passions,) even before he consider 
point of béing freed from his marriage with Cath Bd 
in of the divorce, we have said, may be laid to-Wol- 
















gthen his interest with the French court, by engaging the 
Marry a sister of the king-of France, and thus revenge him- 
- the emperor Charles and his aunt Catharine; but the devil | 
it into Harry’s head to take a liking to Anne Boleyn, that the 
itious minister might be. thwarted. Anne was more cunning than — 
her sister Mary, and would not consent’ to the king’s wishes with- 
out she became his wife. She took care to throw: out: her allure- 
a: in the king’s presence'so artfully, that she enkindled a raging: 
n Harry’s breast, who resolved to have her, cost what it would. 
Here let us examine a little eloser: into, the scruples of this very 
‘serupulous monarch, the’ first head of the church, as by law esta- 
' blished-—Burnett says he laid great stress upon the levitigaltitand 
that he felt great repugnance at living with his brother’s.wife.. But 
if Harry was-so conscientious in this affair after having lived with | 
Catharine twenty yeats, wliy was he not» equally scrupulous. TS a ‘ 
habiting with Anne Boleyn, her own sister having been his mistress. 
- The stress of the divorce with Catharine laid upon prince Arthur 
having carnal knowledge of her; which she most solemnly denied; . 
but it cannot be denied that Henry had carnal knowledge of Anne’s 
sister,-yet he scrupléd not to make’ Anne in appeatance his wife. 
The relationship between brother and brother could not be nearer 
. than sister and sister; it is“therefore evident that Harry’s scruples 
/ were a mockery and cloak. for his lustful passions. Another fact too, 
we may notice here, to show what Harty himself thought. his seru- 
ples, ‘when threatened with the danger of mortality. In the year 

- 1528, when the king was deep in love with Miss Boleyn, the court: 
was affected with asweating sickness, which ‘first made its appear- 

. ance’among Anine’s attendants. | By the king’s ordets she was im-* 
mediately packed off to her father’s seat in Kent, where she was 
attacked with the disease, but recovered. Henry, finding the con- 
tagion spreading among the. fae eae of his privy chamber, took 
the alarm, and, forgetting all his. scruples of conscience, fled to his 

" , virtuous. queen, whom he joined in her devotional exercises, ¢on- 

fessing himself every day, and communicating every Sunday and 
festival. These particulars, Dr. Lingard tells us, may be found ‘in 
the Letters of the Bishop of Bayonne. Here then we find) the king 
laying aside his ‘scruples,’ when under the fear of death, and join- 
ing the society of that woman whose marriage with whom he is re- 
‘presented to have considered incestuous. Nay; what is still: more 
corroborative of the hypocrisy of these scruples, when cardinal 
Campegio, who was sent as joint legate with Wolsey by the pope, 
arrived in London, Harry sent the lady Anne away for decency sake, 
and*again joined the company of his queen, » He: lived with her, 
writes Dr. Lingard, ‘apparently on the same terms as if there had 
‘been no controversy between them. They continued to eat at the 
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_» same table, and to, sleep in the same bed: Catharine carefully 
is 9 2 aled her feelings, and appeared in public with that air of cheer-_ 
- ¢fulness which she used to display in the days of her greatest pros- 


- perity. [he arrival of Campegio had added to the popularity of 
* her-cause;. and though Wolsey had taken every precaution to p re- 

‘vent disturbance, he* could not silence the common voice of the 
. * people, who publicly declared, that, let the king marry whom he 

‘pleased, the husband of ian MB Mary should be his sue cases 

‘on the-throne.’ We mention this last circumstance with feelings of 
pleasure,.as it reflects the highest credit on the character of the —_ 
‘people of England, who on all occasions have been found on the 
side of virtue, and have taken part with the persecuted and op- 
pressed. We say on all occasions, because in those days of frenzy 
and lawless outrage, when the perjuries of Oates led innocent vi 
tims to the scaffold, and the ravings of lord George Gordon threat- 
ened destruction to the metropolis, the people.were misled by in- 
terested villains, and taught to look upon the Catholics as dangerous 
and perfidious men.. Had the people been rightly informed; had 
‘they known the real character of those who ‘were deluding them, 
we have nodoubt but their vengeance would have been turned upon 
the base conspirators against truth and justice, and the same feeling 
have been manifested for the oppressed-Catholics as was shown in- 
- favour of the unfortunate but magnanimous Catharine. . , 

To enter into all the details concerning the king’s marriage with 
Catharine, and-his divorce from her, as detailed by Burnett, and’re- 
edited by the ‘few plain Christians,” under the Book of Martyrs, 
would swell our Review to an enormous bulk, and tire the patience of 
.the reader; we shall therefore pass over many of the subtleties of Bur- 
nett, and supply a few of the. omissions he has niade of most material 
facts to give a false colour to his relations. . But first we must notice 
his insinuations, against the election of popes. Speaking of the ill- - 
ness of pope Clement, who filled the papal chair during the agitation 
of the divorce, Burnett says, ‘ About: this time, the pope was taken 
‘suddenly ill, upon which the Imperialists began 1o prepare for a 
‘conclave; but Farnese and the eardinal.of Mantua opposed them, 
‘and seemed to favour Wolsey; whom, as his correspondents wrote 
‘ to him, ‘‘ they reverenced as a'Deity.”’’ Upon this he despatched 

‘a courier to-Gardiner, then on his way to Rome, with large direc- 
‘tions how to manage the election; it was’ reckoned, that’ on the ° 
‘king of France joining heartily with Henry, of which he seemed 
‘confident, there were only six i moneyy and to make the elec- 
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‘tion sure, and besides sums of money, and other rewards, that 
‘ were to be ‘distributed among them, he was to give them assurance 
‘that: the cardinal’s preferments should be divided among: them. 
‘These were the secret methods of attaining that chair: and indeed | 
‘it would puzzle a man of an ordinary degree of credulity, to think 
-* that one chosen by such means could presume to be Christ’s vicar, 
‘and the infallible judge of controversies. The recovery, however, 
“of the pope,. put an end to these intrigues.’ Ce ane. Cae 

When Burnett was casting his slanders against the conclave, he 
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uld puzzle a. man of more than ordinary credulity to think t 
1 chosen as he was were filled with the Holy Ghost, though they 


wear it to be so with might and main.—To prevent ambitious men 


therefore against these intrigues, every precaution has been. 
devised in the regulation of the conclave, and no pope is elected 
until two-thirds of the votes are given in-favour of the cardinal elected. 
_ obtain this‘number of votes is frequently a work of time, and as 
; -is no communication whatever with the eleetors after the con- 
. ave is once closed, there is no-election, we feel convinced, so pure 
“aad om suspicion as that of the head of the Catholic church.— 
_ We do not wonder that Burnett should sneer at the belief held by all 
atholics, that the pope is Christ’s vicar on earth; -but it is. to be 
observed, that this belief has been held by all the world at one 
time, and is now by the greatest part of Christendom, including 
many monarchs and eminent statesmen, and we cannot help feeling, 
that there is more of presumption in those who reject this title of the 
“ pope, so long and so universally credited, than there is of cre ulity 
in those who maintain it.—As to the secret method of attaining the 
papal chair, we have said before, that ambitious men, like Wo sey, 
cannot be prevented from aspiring to, and intriguing for, so high a 
dignity; but history tells us, that those who resorted to such Give 
fiable practices, like Wolsey, invariably met with a defeat. ; 
In October, Burnett says, Campegio ‘ arrived in England, and ad- 
‘ vised the king to relinquish the prosecution of his suit; and then’ 
* counselled the queen, in the pope’s name, to enter into’ a religious 
th community; but both were in vain; and he, by affecting an impar- 
‘ tiality, almost lost both sides.’ . And why was Campegio’s advice 
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unavailing with the queen? This Mr. Burnett has not thought pro= 





per to inform his readers, lest they should see too much into this 
scene of iniquity and injustice, which led to the deformation, of reli- 
gion, and paved the way for his promotion; which would never have 
been the case had the old faith not been subverted. Catharine, we 
are told by Dr. Lingard, listened to the legate with modesty and 
firmness, and then gave him for answer, ‘that it was not for herself 
‘that she was concerned, but for one whose interests were more 
‘ dear'to -her than her own; that the presumptive heir to the crown 
_ ‘was her daughter Mary, whose right should never be prejudiced by 
‘the voluntary act of her mother; that she thought it strange to be 
‘thus interrogated without previous notice on so delicate and im- 
‘ portant a subject; that she was a weak illiterate woman, a stranger 
‘ without friends or advisers, while her opponents, were men learned 
‘in the law, and anxious to deserve the favour of their sovereign; 
‘and that she therefore demanded as a right the aid of counsel of her 
‘ “¢ gwn choice, selected from the subjects of her nephew.’ Thus 
spoke this noble-minded and perseeuted woman to the legate of the 
pope, and this dignified conduct she pursued throughout the whole 
of her cruel and unmanly case. Her request was partially granted. 
In addition to nine English counsellors, composed of prelates and 
Vou..II.—13 b, 4 
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ould have reflected on the way he obtained his prelacy; for it 






intriguing is impossible, while human nature remains as it is; 
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-- eanonists, the queen was permitted to choose two foreign advocates, 4 
« ie provided they were natives of Flanders, and not of Spain. Th 


re _ eounsel came from Flanders, but left England before the trial began. 
+g 3 These proceedings against so virtuous and unprotected a woman, 
Frye. occasioned loud murmurs: and discontents among the people. ‘Of 
* ‘the coming of this legate,’ Stow writes, ‘the people, especially 

7 ‘the women, talked largely, and said, that the king would for his » 

‘own pleasure have’ another wife, and had sent for this legate to be 

‘ divorced from his queen with many foolish words, insomuch, that 

‘ whoever spoke against the marriage was of the common people ab- 
‘horred and reproved, which common rumour was related to the 
‘king.’ Such an ebullition of popular feeling was by eans 
agreeable to a!monarch of Harry’s temperament, so he caused all 

the nobility, judges, counsellors, the lord Mayor, aldermen, and 
principal citizens, to come to his palace of Bridewell, on Sunday 

the 8th of November, 1528, before whom he entered into an ex- 
planation of his conduct, and the reasons which induced him to have 

his marriage with Catharine examined into. The speech of the 

king is given at length in Stow, and is so full of hypocrisy, that we 

give the conclusion, to show how Harry could dissemble as well as 

¥ play the tyrant. After-noticing the civil wars between the houses of 
York and Lancaster about the succession of the crown; and the ne- 
_cessity of guarding against such calamities for the future, he touched 

on the rumours which were afloat doubting the legitimacy of the 
princess Mary his daughter, in consequence of her mother having 

been his brother’s wife, which, he said, was directly against God’s. 

law and: his precept. He then goes on,—‘ Think you, my lords, 

* that these words touch not my body and soul; think you that these 

‘ doings do not daily and hourly trouble my conscience and vex my 
‘spirits: yes, we doubt not but if it were your own cause, every man 

‘ would seek remedy, when. the peril of your soul and the loss of 

‘ your inheritance is openly laid to you. For this only cause I pro- 

‘test before God, and in the word of a prince, I have asked counsel 

‘of the greatest clerks in Christendom, and for this cause I have 

‘sent for this legate, as a man indifferent, only to know the truth, 

_ ‘and to settle my conscience, and for none other cause, as God 
‘can judge. “And as touching the queen, if it be judged by the law 

‘of God that she is my lawful wife, there was néver thing mote ac- 
‘ceptable to me in my life, both for the discharge of my conscience, , 

‘and also for the good qualities and co ditions which I know to be 

‘in her: for I assure you all, that beside her noble parentage of 

‘the which she is descended, (as all } know) she is a woman of 
‘most gentleness, of most humility, and buxomness, yea, and of all 

‘ good qualities appertaining to nobility, she is without comparison, 
‘as I these twenty years almost have had the true experiment, so 
‘that if I were to marry again, if the marriage might be good, I 
would surely choose her above all other women: but if it be deter- 
mined by judgment, that our marriage was against God’s law and 
clearly void, then I shall not only sorrow the departing from so 
good a lady .and loving companion; but much more lament and be- 







ee il.my unfortunate chance, that I have so long lived in. adulte 
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*to God's great displeasure, and have no true heir of my bodid 





pangs that le my conscience, and for these griefs I seek a 


- oF edy: therefore I require of you all, as our trust and confidence 


. 


‘isin you, to declare to our subjects our intent; according to our 


meaning, and desire them to pray with us that the truth may 

be known, for the discharge of our conscience, and saving of our 

*soul: and for declaration hereof I have assembled you together, 
“and now you may depart.’ ‘This speech showed the king to be as 


consummate a hypocrite, when he thought he could carry his cause . 


wil lausible share of religion, as he proved a despot and cold- 
bloode urderer, when he found himself disappointed in these views. 


What can we think of the man who here made such a parade about . 


conscience, and his scruples at living with a virtuous woman, be- 
cause she had been married to his brother, but remained, a virgin, 
when he was meditating to be married to a. wanton, whose sister he 
had kept as a mistress? Out upon such a conscience as this. We 
learn, however, this fact, from the king and his nobles, that it was 
then, as it long had been, the belief'of the whole kingdom, that the 
pope was the only legitimate authority to decide on spiritual ques- 
tions, which was the case between Henry and Catharine. chewed 
and the péople knew that the pope held this authority by divine 
right, for nothing but a divine commission could have preserved it 
so long, or extended it so universally as it then was, every monarch 
and nation in Christendom voluntarily yielding obedience to it. 
On recomparing Burnett’s abridgment with the account. given By 
the ‘ few plain Christians,’ we find that the latter have been sup- 
pressing many facts related by the former. Now this suppression 
upon suppression is a very likely way to instruct the people in the 
‘ knowledge and.love of the genuine principles of Christianity.’ It 
may tend to excite ‘a hatred of the (supposed) crimes’ and corrup- 
‘tions of popery,’ but it cannot convey to the reader the least percep- 
tion of truth. The account of the ‘ Progress of the Reformation’ 
is a gatbled and unfair extra¢tion from a partial historian, and con- 
sequently carries with it the design of misleading instead of in- 
structing the people on the important matters under consideration. 
For example, we have a title of the coming of Campegio into Eng- 
land; but from this circumstance, and the illness of the pope, which 
we have before noticed, the ‘few plain Christians’ pass over to the 
« queen’s appeal to the pope,’ leaving out the commencement of the 
process of divorce, which occas oned the ill-fated Catharine to appeal 
to ihe common father of Christendom. By the by, we should have 
noticed, that the king and his prime minister, Wolsey, left no means 
untried to obtain the consent of the pope, who as firmly resisted 
every sinister measure to seduce him from his line of duty. Involved 
in a dispute with the emperor, money and troops were proffered 










“ him, but Clement regarded them not. Threats were then applied 


with as little success. Even his sick bed was no security to him 
from the importunities of the emissarie of Henry, who went so far 
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herit this realm. These be the sores that vex my mind, these be — 


_ was held at the Blackfriars, the first ses 
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as to accuse the pontiff of ingratitude to his best friend, and of indif- | 


ference to the prosperity of the church. * To all their remonstrances,’ 
writes Dr. Lingard, ‘he returned the same answer, that he could not 
‘refuse to Catharine what the ordinary forms of justice required; 
‘that he was devoted to the king, and eager to gratify him in any 
‘manner conformably with honour and equity; but that he ought 
‘not to require from him what was evidently unjust, or they would 
* find that when his conscience was concerned, he was equally insen- 
‘ sible to considerations of interest or danger.’ Burnett and the ‘ few 
‘ plain Christians’ may attempt to throw a stigma‘on th 
popes, but the words and resolution. of this head of the « 
flect no disgrace upon either the church or himself.. a 

The ‘few plain Christians,’ quoting from Burnett, say, ‘ At length 
“ the legates began the process, when the queen protested against 
‘them as incompetent judges. They, however, proceeded according 
‘to the forms of Jaw, although the queen had appealed from them 
‘to the pope, and objected both to the place, to the judges, and her 
‘lawyers: yet they pronounced her contumacious, and went on to 
‘examine witnesses, chiefly as to the consummation of her marriz 
‘with prince Arthur.’ ‘This part of the affair is so very inte 
the conduct of the oppressed queen so truly heroic, and her apf 
so pathetically touching, that we should be doing injustice to 






we not give her defence in full. The same arts practised upon the 


cause of virtue and religion, and leave our readers in the dark, ie 


pontiff were tried upon the queen. Burnett says, (but this passage 
* the * few plain Christians’ have omitted) ‘ Endeavours were used to 


‘terrify her into some compliance; it was given out that some had 
‘intended to kill the king or the cardinal, and that she had some 
‘hand in it, that she carried herself very disobligingly to the king, 
‘and used many indecent arts to be popular; that the king was in 
‘ danger of his life by her means, and so could no more keep her 
‘company neither in bed nor at board: but (continues Burnett) she 
‘was a woman of so resolute a mind that no threatenings could 
‘daunt her.’ While these intrigues and menaces were carrying on 
against the queen, Anne Boleyn was gaining a complete ascendency 
at court, and at length obtained the supreme control of the ministry. 
Harry allowed her a princely establishment, ordered his courtiers to 
attend her daily levees, the same as they had done those of the 
queen, who was now banished to Greenwich. = 
_Seven months had now elapsed since 1 ne arrival of Campegio, 
which time had been spent in fruitless 1 tions with Rome, 
when it was deemed necessary that § proceeding should 
take place, to bring the question to an Accordingly, a court 
on of which, began on the 

3lst,of May, 1529. Wolsey and Campegio, sat as judges, being 
joint legates of the pope; the chief managers on the part of the 
king were, Dr. Sampson, Dr. Hall, Dr. Petre, and Dr. Tregonel; 
those thatpleaded for the queen were, Dr. Fisher bishop of Rochester, 
Dr. Standish bishop of Asay d Dr. Ridley, avery learned civil- 
ian.—Before this court, the king and queen appeared, but previous 
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to their being called, the bishop of Rochester presented the légates ul « . 
with a book, which he had composed, in defence of the marriage; 


making therewith a grave and learned speech, in which he cautioned _- id 
them as to what they did in so important an affair, calling to their 
minds the many dangers and inconveniences that might ensue, not = 
only to the realm, but to the whole of Christendom, by their decision. # 
‘The bishop having concluded, the king was called by name, who 
answered, Here; and repeated in substance, what he had said before 

the asse y of the nobility.—Then the queen was: called, who 
er, but rising from her chair, she kneeled before the 
king, and in sight of the legates and the whole court, thus addressed 
him— Sir, I beseech you do me justice and right, and take some 
‘pity upon me! for 1 ama simple woman, and astranger born out 
‘of your dominions, and have no friend but you, who now being 
‘ become my adversary, alas! what friendship or assurance of indif- 
‘ferency in my council can J hope to find amongst your subjects? 
‘ What have I done? Wherein have I offended you? How have I 
‘given you any occasion of displeasure? Why wilk you put me 
rom you in this sort? I take God to be my judge, I have been a 

, humble, and faithful wife unto you; always conformable to 

r will and pleasure: Wherein did I ever contradict or gainsay 
atever you said? When was I discontented at the thing that 
‘pleased you? Whom did I love but those whom you loved, 1 

‘ther I had cause or not? I have been your wife these twenty — 

years; you have had divers children by me: when you took me 
‘first unto your bed, I take God to be my witness, I was a virgin; 
‘and, whether that be true or not, I put it to: your conscience. 

‘ Now, if there be any just cause that you can allege against me, 

‘ either of dishonesty or the like, I am contented to depart the realm, 
‘and you, with shame and infamy; but, if there be no such cause, 
‘then I pray you let me have justice at your hands. ‘The king your 

* father LA od his time of such an excellent wit, as that for hts wis- 
‘dom he was accounted a second Solomon; and Ferdinand my fa- 
“ther was reckoned to be one of the wisest princes that reigned in 
‘Spain for many years before his days. These being both so wise 
‘ princes, it is not to be doubted but they had gathered unto them as 
‘ wise counsellors of both realms, as they in their wisdoms thought 
‘most meet; and, as I take it, there were, in those days, as wise 
‘and learned men in kingdoms, as there are now to be found 
hought the marriage between you and me 
: but for this I may thank you, my lord car- 
‘ dinal of York ‘ht to make this dissension between 

I ause I have so often found fault with 

‘ your pompous vanity at piring mind. Yet I do not think that 
‘ this your malice proceeds from you merely in respect of mig 
‘but your chief displeasure is against my nephew the emperor, he- 
‘cause you could not at his hands attain nto the bishopric of To- 
‘ledo, which you greedily desired; an r that was by his means 
‘ put by the chief and high bish ne, whereunto you most ° 
“ambitiously aspired; whereat bein offended, and yet not able 
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‘to revenge your quarrel upon him, the heavy burthen of your in- 
‘dignation must fall upon a female weakness, for no other reason 
‘but because she is his aunt. And these are the manly ways you 
‘take to ease your mind: but God forgive you! Wherefore, sir, (ap- 
‘ plying herself to the king) it seems to me to be no justice that I 
‘should stand to the order of this court, seeing one of my judges to 
‘be so partial; and, if I should agree to stand to the judgment of 
‘ this court, what counsellors have I but such as are your own sub- 
«jects, taken from your own council, to which they are privy, and 
‘ perhaps dare not go against it? wherefore I refuse to to their 
‘advice or plea, or any judgment that is here, and d 
‘the see apostolic, before our holy father the pope; hum s 

‘ing you, by the way of charity, to spare me, till I may know what 
‘further course my friends in a will advise me to: and, if this 
‘may not be granted, then your pleasure be fulfilled.’ 

Having concluded this tender and moving remonstrance, slie rose, 
and making her obeisance to the king, she left the court, the mem- 
bers of which were extremely affected, many of them shedding tears. 
After it was discovered that she had taken her entire departure, for it 
was imagined that she would have returned to her place after : 
time, the king commanded that she should be called back again 
she resolutely refused to appear, saying to her attendants,—* T 
“no place for me to expect equity; for they are all agreed what they 
‘will do, and the king is resolved what shall be done.’ The king 
finding that she would not return, and that her address had made a_ 
strong impression on the court, delivered himself as follows: — For- 
‘asmuch as the queen is now gone, I will declare in her absence, be- 
‘fore you all, that she hath ever been to me, as true, obedient, and 
‘conformable a wife as I could wish, or any man desire to have, as 
‘having all the virtuous qualities that ought to be in a woman of her. 
‘dignity: she is high born, (as the quality of her conditions do de- 
‘clare,) yet of so meek a spirit, as if her humility had not been ac- 
‘quainted with her birth; so that if I sought all Europe over, I 
‘should never find a better wife; and therefore how willingly I 
* would, if it were lawful, continue her to be my wife till death make 
‘the separation, ye may all guess; but conscience, conscience is such 
‘a thing,—who can endure the sting and prick of conscience, always 
‘ stinging and pricking within his breast? Wherefore, my lords, this 
‘woman, this good woman I may say, sometime being my brother’s 
‘ wife, as ye all know, or have heard, hath bred such a scruple within 
‘ the secrets of my breast, as daily doth to t, cumber, and disquiet 
‘my mind, fearing and mistrusting that in great danger of 
‘God’s indignation; and the rather, b ne hath sent me no is- 
‘sue-male, but such as died incontinently after they were born. Thus 
‘ easel being tossed to and fro upon these unquiet waves, . 
“(almost in despair of having any other issue by her) it behoveth me, 
“it gang Naas little farther, and to consider now the welfare of 
fen y ne great danger that it standeth in for lack of a 

prince to succeed me in this office; and therefore I thought good, 
“in respect of the discharging of my conscience, and for the quiet 
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‘ state of this noble realm, to attempt the law herein, that is, to know 
‘ by your good and learne counsel, whether I might vfully take 
* another wife, by whom God may send me -issue-male, in case this 
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loubt, wherein be satisfied 


f this realm, now here assembled for that 
e determination herein, I am con- 

at I meant not 
t th e opinion and 











: the coming of this s le into my 
f to you, my lord of Lincoln, my ghostly father: and for- _ 
‘ asmuch as you yourself, my lord, were then in some doubt, y Te 
‘ advised me to ask the counsel of the rest of the bishops; whereupon I 
‘moved you, my lord of Canterbury, first, to have your license (in- 
asmuch as you were the metropolitan) to put this matter in ques- 










your seal, which I have here ane 
e he king. agai appealing to conscience, as if he 
ipulous man in his kingdom; and we have him 
is regard and affection for his amiable queen, 
irt e could but extol, and whose conduct towards him 
had been i achable. We have him also proteins his obedience 
te spiritual authority in this case as one of conscience, and acknow- 
ledging that authority against which he afterwards protested, when 
he found he could not gain his ends. Let us now then proceed far- 
ther into the proceedings of the divorce, and see if the’ protestations 
of Harry were sincere. ‘The king had won the archbishop of Can- 
terbury to his design, and the archbishop had got as many of the 
bishops as he could to consent to the divorce under their hands and . 
seals, and of those he could not prevail upon to give their formal 
consent, he took the liberty of consenting for them, and added their 
signatures to an instrument which had been drawn up for the pur- 
ose. Bishop Fisher, however, undauntedly denied before the king 





that he had ever consented to have his hand and 
nor could the archbishop disprove his denial. 
siganision before, proceeded to try another line of conduct. 
He browbeat Fisher, and hestened him, to makg the bishop come 

) ews. What now became of Harry's conscience?—Find- 
resolute, and the other bishops, who had been trepanned, 
fear, the king consoled himself with these remarkable 
—‘ Well, well, my lord of Rochester, it makes no great mat- 
e will not stand with you in argument: you are but one man 
gst the rest, if the worst fall out.” So we see it was not the 
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ly debated, and scanned by t 
wyers that could possibly be got; 
nd am not ignorant of the ma 
ere all the alloys (in r 
the contrary) were then adjudged vain 
narriage wa eluded: which marrias 
ified by the see apostolic, ar 
that I think it a very ha 
the same question before another judge.” 
fter him stood up another of her majesty’s counsel, Dr. Ridley, 
who is described as a little man, but of vy spirit and » ofound 






















learning. He said—‘ My lords, the cardinals, we have hear 
‘ the queen herself, here in the face of the whole court, and in th 
‘ presence and hearing of the that he was called the great God of 
‘ heaven and earth to witness, tha was a pure virgin when she 
‘first came into the king’s bed, and how she put it 
‘speaking unto him face to face: and, if it were o 
) ‘ not.imagine that either the queen durst so appe 
‘king, so spoke unto, (if unworthily) would not n 
‘her. Besides, we have here the testimony of a most reverend fa 
‘who hath deposed upon his oath how the queen had often, sad 
‘timonio consentie sux, said unto. him, how that she never had any 
‘carnal knowledge of prince Arthur. Now, my lords, that such a . 
‘ frolic, or a jest (as that about a cup of ale, which, together with all 
‘the rést that hath been said, are but mere conjectures and presump- 
; _ ‘tions) should stand in competition with so great a testimony as a 
a ‘ sovereign princesses solemn attestation of h e 
_~ f conscience, and that conscience clearing. her 
‘ tion by its own silence, should cause us to lay aside all reverence 
- _. * which we owe to former power and authority, as that all the deter- 
‘ minations, cor ations, approbations, confirmations of all former 
‘ _ “powers, even the see apostolic itself, should become void, by 
‘ your calling this matter again into question, is a thing, in my con- 
rears detestable to. be rehearsed, and a great shalt 
‘ honourable court to hear such stuff ripped up to no other purpose 
‘ ‘ but in contempt of former power, and calling the wisdom o| 
‘ cestors and predecessors, together with our own, into 
‘ derision.’ ‘ 
This defence somewhat nettled one of the judges 
was supposed to be the originator of the scruples, 
was intent on doing justice. He desired that Dr. To: 
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e motion of the bishop of Ely, 
|, the Eb determined. ee mM 
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Rc jadgurentied on which aoe replied in these words:— 
I will give no sentence before I have made a relation of 
transactions of th affairs unto the pope, whereunto I 
virtue of the queen’s appeal, considering whose 
are, and by whose authority we here sit. I come 
ur or dread-sake, to pleasure any person living, 
_ he king or subject; neither for’ any such pppnectsake will I 
‘offend my conscience, or displease my God. I am now an old 
‘man, both weak and sickly; and should I now put’ my soul in 
¢ danger of God’s displeasure and everlasting damnation, for fear or 

* favour of any prince in this world; it is not all the princes in this 
‘ world can give me comfort. I come hither to do justice, according 
‘to. my conscience; I have heard the allegations, the party hath ap- 
‘ pealed from our sentence, as supposing us to be unfit judges in her 
“cause, bei (under so high authority, and in his own 
‘ realm) th 
‘ wherefore I will 
‘my superior; and fnerefole I adjourn the court is time.’ Thus 
the court was dissolved. 

To illustrate the question we will Said fr present 
dent in the history nee, in which 
e successful than in the case of | Catha- 

ree the only instance in’ the annals of our 
of royal separations, as John was -divorced f rom his 
> some unprincipled churchman, in order that he might 
Angouleme, with whose’beauty he was captivated. 
iated wife did not seek the restoration of her conju- 
thts by a appeal to Rome, the holy see not take coguni- 
of the matter. It was not so, however, with the cause of 
ga, queen of France, about the same period. Philip, the 
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t do her justice, fearing the king’s s displeasure; ; 
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6 
fe king, on his return from 
by the death of his queen Isabel 
blessedness, he wished ‘to marry 
bishop of Noyon to the king of 
his sister pee ciput ee The Danish ch assented, the princess 
was ae a suitable train of attendants, she arrived in France, 
‘e Se 7: Philip by the archbishop of Amiens. On the 
or next d es eee, crowned queen of France, but by some 
i? “unae OU able cause, during the ceremony Philip conceived an utter 
= ion fi rth e person of his queen, and at the end of 
x - measures were “concerted to obtain a divorce. No reason was assigu- » 
_ ed for this strange change i in the king’s mind; Ingelburga was lovely: 
and virtuous; but a moriarch’ s taste must be indulged. 2 
& - The doctrine of the ‘Catholic church is, that when a marriage 
‘ lawfully contracted, no’ power on earth can dissolve it. Even 
tery is not a sufficient ground for a divorce, though it may bi 
separation. Since the reformation so called, however, it has be 
discovered, in this country at least, that parliament can dispense with © 
that ordinance of our Maker,—‘ What God hath joined together let 
” ‘no man put asunder.’ It has been ‘found, since Harry the eight 
established the precedent, that adultery is a sufficient cause to dis- 
solve the marriage contract; so that a married couple, rich enough to 
_ pay for an act of parliament, if tired of each other’s company, have 
only to commit an offence, which God ordered the Israelites to pun- 
ish with death, and they can have a parliamentary indulgence to en- 
gage in a second marriage, during each other’s lives. 

Such a license to commit sin is not legally known in the Catholic 
church. There have been, and there always will be, men ready to 
barter the sacred functions of their office, to gratify the ambition, or 
feed the lustful appetite, of monarchs; but the abandonment of indi- 
vidual duty cannot be fixed on the church collectively, unless indeed 
it can be proved, that she has sanctioned by her laws and councils 
any such unholy doings. Thus in the case of Philip and Ingelburga, 

the archbishop of Rheims, who was uncle to the king, and had mar- 
¥-« ried him to the unfortunate queen, was weak enough to become the 
-tool of P Philip, and declared the marriage null, on the ground of con- - 
-sanguinity. or observe, in this case a plea was set up, to show 
hat the marriage was not originally lawful, and therefore could not 
- binding.—The proceedings were communicated to Ingelburga, 
had all along been kept ignorant of the king’s intentions, and 
was gon tied i in a convent, Though ignorant of the French language, 
she was not ignorant of her religion. With the spiritual instructions 
she had received, she was taught to look upon the pope as the com- 
inks father of all Christendoin, and therefore as soon as she had re- 
covered from the shock given her by the intimation, bursting i into 
tears, she intimated that she appealed to Rome, from the unjust 
_ tence that was pronounced against her marriage.—Her bro 
' nute, when he was informed « of the treatment she had re 
conded her appeal, and sent agents to Rome, with ampl: 
invalidate the plea on which the archbishop had ero 
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blicly married Agnes, the daughter 
last act Canute deemed an jin- 
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however, of appealing to arms, as is.now the case, and shedding the 
blood of his subjects, he deputed other deputies to Rome, and pressed 
for a apecie =O this time Innocent III. filled the papal chair. 
Alive to every act of oppression, he warmly espoused the ¢: od 
Ingelburga, and proceeded to examine the documents.— i” _— 
examinat: as pending, he’admonished Philip to remo 4 


teress, but the king was obdurate. ‘The kingdom was | 
interdict. jilip in revenge, seized the temporalities of % aclerry,” fa 
and tried to gain them over to his ends.—They, however, remained 
irm, refused his bribes, and told him he must submit.—The king at 
»mplied; he dismissed Agnes, and the cause of Ingelburga was 
ergo another discussion,+-A council met at Soissons; Philip. 

> . 

















peared on one hand,:attended with the prelates and nobles of the 
: the other was the queen, with some bishops and a retinu 
iends, sent from Denmark by her brother Canute. The king — 


3 
emanded to be separated from Ingelburga, to whom, he said, he 


was related within the prohibited degree. ‘The Danish minister ap- ts 
pealed to the marriage treaty, and proved that the allegation of kin- ay Oe 
dred was altogether unfounde ‘hey saw, however, in the legate’s | _ 
countenance, who presided, a determined partiality in favour of the 

king, and t therefore said, we appeal*from that judge to the pope. 

A few days after, in consequence of this objection, another legate, a * 
man of unshaken integrity, was, appointed, and the discussion was 

resumed. But the Danes, not imagining such haste, had left the 

place, and Ingelburga was without an advocate. ‘The king’s counsel 

pleaded, and called for a reply. At,first mo. answer was given; but 

after a short pause, an unknown ecclesiastic stepped forth, meanly 

habited and of an humble aspect, and requested to be heard. Per- 

mission was granted; he repelled the objections, and demonstrated 

the law, with such force and eloquence, that he carried conviction to 

the judges. - The king was told that judgment would be prenounced 

against him; on which he told the legate he was satisfied, and taking 

Ingelburga, she was acknowledged as queen, but in return for his Su 
dismissal of Agnes, the unfortunate Ingelburga was shut up in the 
royal castle of Etampes, where she was secluded, not only from the 
king’s’ society, but from all intercourse with tl rid. Inno 
frequently corresponded with her, and unceasingly urged Philip to . 
be reconciled to her. length, after a barbarous confinement of ™ 













twelve years, he too his bed and treated her with kindness. 4% 
‘We may here see, by this occurrence, the utility and benefit of ; 
having a supreme judge in matters which regard conscience, and are - 


of ‘that nature. that justiee could not be obtained without such an ap- 


seal. Although. Philip had not the appointment of bishops in his 
; as is now’the case with all hs power fa yet there was ~ 






rt of influence attached to the power of a monarch over the 
ies of theclergy, that warped the judgment and conduct of 
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many dignified ecclesiastics, as we s 
strikingly so than the reign of our eighth Henry. Against this par- 
tiality and abandonment of justice the a peal to Rome was always a 
barrier, and the innocent invariably found justice at the hands of the 
pope. ‘Thus it was in the case of Ingelburga, and thus it will be 
found to be with Catharine. . 

‘There is another case, likewise, of a royal. divorce, and of recent 
date, which we think will interest our readers, and is not irrelevant 
to the illustration: of the question we are discussing. We allude to 
the divorce of Napoleon and Josephine, after the former became em- 
peror of France. This couple were originally united under the civil 
code of the revolutionary reign. When, however, Napoleon took it 
into his head to be crowned by the late pope Pius VII. whom he 
dragged across the Alps in the depth of winter; and at an advanced 
age, to perform the ceremony, the holy father refused to place the 
crown on Josephine’s head, or appear in the ceremony, unless they 

were married according to the rites of the Catholic church. In con- 
sequence. of this objection Napoleon consented, and they were mar-. 


history, and none more 






riéd by the pope himself on the eve of the coronation-day. Some 


=: > time after, the emperor. took it into his head that he must form a new 
ee dynasty, and as his present empress was'too old to lead him to hope 
for issue; he persuaded her to consent. to a divorce, that he might 

Ps take to.himself a youthful bride. Josephine yielded to his wish, and 
Napoleon found a ready ecclesiastic in the person of cardinal Maury, 
to whom he had promised the. archbishopric of Paris, to give this 
divorce the.mockery of a religious sanction. This done, Napoleon 
woos the eldest daughter of the emperor of Austria, a Catholic so- 
; vereign, who, for. state purposes, basely consents to give her up, 
¢ having found prelates to réconcile*his conscience to the proceeding. 
This marriage, like the divorce; had the sanction of a religious cere- 
mony from the same pander as pronounced the-separation of the first 
lawful marriage. But mark; though Josephine did not appeal to the. 
pope, the holy father never would acknowledge the second mar- 
_-yiage, nor has it ever been acknowledged ..by: the Church. Thus 
maintaining the incontrovertible force of the Divine injunction, 
which forbids man to put asunder what God has joined. The issue 

_ by this second marriage was a son; but soon after his birth the father 
Was compelled to resign his throne, from which he was conveyed, to 
__ adreary rock, where he lingered a solitary exile till ‘death»set him 

; ae ree; his second empress became a widowed wife, to be pitied but 
unheeded, and the boy is now an orphan under the careof his grand- 
va father. Such is the fate of those who set the precepts of God at 





nought, and it too often happens that the innocent are involved in 

the punishment brought on by the guilty. Having thus shown how 

~ __ €areful the Catholic church has ever been to preserve unsullied the 
d _ divine commands, and how beneficial the supreme authority of the 
‘ pope is to prevent injustice and check corruption, we shall now pro: 
ceed in our review of the compilation of lies and misstate 





a Fox and Burnett. we, Pe San 
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given in these’words:—* At me period, 
w of Jesus College in Cambridge, meeting ac- 

vidal" with Cardi er and Fox.at Waltham, and entering into 
* discourse upon the royal i suggested, het the king should 
* engage the chief universities and divines of Europe to examine the 
‘lawfulness of his” marriage; and if they gave their resolutions 
‘against it, ‘then it being certain that the pope’s dispensation could 
‘not derogate from’ the law of God, the marriage must be declared 
““null. “This novel and reasonable scheme they proposed te) pr 
‘king, who was much pleased with it, as he saw this way was b 
‘in itself, and would mortify the pope.. Cranmer was accordir side 
‘sent for, and on conversing with him,’the king conceived a. high 
‘opinion both of his learning and prudence, as well as of his pro-. 
‘ bity and sincerity, which took such root in his mind, that no arti- 











- nor calumnies, weréever able to remove it.’ Of the ] bity 
anid sincerity of this saint of the. reformation, we shall have occasion 
to spe: uch hereafter, and produce facts that will show how.well | 


he possessed these excellent qualities. At pregeat we must confine 
~ ourselves to his eonduet before« he entered on the service of the king, 
advocate for the divorce of the, marriage ‘between Catharine 5 

‘an be a - Cranmer was’ admitted into Jesus College, Cambridge, Age 
le was deprived of his fellowship for entéring into a matrimonial 
engagement. How he contrived to maintain his wife, we do not find 


> 
+ 
a 
: 
" related in history, but it is stated that after ‘his wife died, he betook j 
genself; again to an ‘academical life, entered into holy orders, and .be- 
7 came the tutor to two young gentlemen at Cambridge, sons of Mr. 2 se 
4 
+> 
od 





Cressy at Waltham, to which latter place he retired with his pupils. 
during ‘the time that university was infected with the plague. It 
was’ here Cranmer fell. in with Fox, the king’s almoner; and_in the 
course ‘of conversation on ‘the marriage, Cranmer is said by Fuller, 
in his Church History, to have. observed, that, “if it.could be 1 Sabi 
‘that marrying a brother’s wife is contrary to the law of God, ad 
‘ pensation would be out of the pope’s power.’ ‘This rematkyls 
_ éommunicated ‘to Harry, it agreed so well with his conscienti US 
scruples, that he determined to ground his case cae it, - Cranmer 
‘was now made chaplain to the earl of Wiltshire, Miss Nancy’s 
‘father, and was recommended by him to the king, Tucrmployed 
him both in Italy, Germany, and France, to forward the cause so 
his divorce in the universities of those countries. Such was the 
-selected to manage the foreign universities, by 1 ie and r a 
“able scheme,” as the modern editors call his p ea. 4 . 
outset of his life, he ek to have been a fit instrumen oa a . 
the nefarious business, and his subsequent ie rove 
him to have been one of thé most diabolical villains th sine 
human form. | > . 
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‘THE UNIVERSITIES: DECLARE AGAINST ‘THE KING'S Hes . 
rer devoting.a small space to the disgrace of Wolsey, we are” " 
vith an account of the decisions of the universities in the " "a my 

¢ words: — The king now intending to ‘Cgan * in the me- & 
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‘ thod proposed by Cranmer,-sent to Oxford and Cambridge, to pro- 
“cure their conclusions: At Oxford, it was referred by the major 
‘part of the convocation to thirty-three doctors and bachelors of 
* divinity, whom that. faculty was to name: they were empowered to 





.* determine the question, and put the seal of the university to their 


“conclusion. And they gave their opinions, that the marriage of the 
‘brother’s wife was contrary both to the laws of God and nature. 
‘At Cambridge, the convocation referred the question to twenty- 
‘nine; of which number, two-thirds agreeing, they were empowered 
‘to put the seal of the university to their determination. These 


‘agreed in opinion with those of Oxford. The jealousy of Dr. Cran- 


_ ¢mer’s favouring Lutheranism, caused the fierce Popish party to 


‘ oppose every thing in which he was-engaged. They were also 
“afraid of Anne Boleyn’s advancement, who was believed to be tine- 


' “tured with these opinions. . Crook, a learned man, was employed 


- 


&S. & 


“tion with 


‘in Italy, to procure the resolution of divines there; in which he was 
“so successful, that besides the great discovéries he made in search- 
‘ing the manuscripts of the Greek fathers concerning their opinions 
‘in this point, he-engaged several persons to write for the king’s 
‘cause: and also got the Jews to give their opinions of the laws in 
‘ Leviticus, that they were moral and obligatory; yet, when a bro- 
‘ther died without issue, his brother might marry his widow within 
“Judea, for preserving their families and ‘succession; but they — 
‘thought that might not be done out of Judea.. The state of Venice 3 
‘ would not declare themselves, but said they would be neutral, 
‘it was-not easy to persuade the divines of the republic to g 
‘their opinions, till a brief was obtained of the pope, permitting 
‘divines and canonists to. deliver their opinions according .to th 
‘consciences. ‘The pope abhorred this way of proceeding, though 
*he could not decently oppose, it: but be said, ih great scorn, that 







‘no friar should set limits to his power. Crook was ordered to 


‘ give no money, nor make promises to any, till they had freely de- 
‘livered their opinion; which he is said’to have faithfully observed. 
‘He sent over to England an hundred several books, and papers, 
‘with many subscriptions; all condemning the, king’s marriage as 
‘unlawfu n itself. At Paris, the Sorbonne made their determina- 
tion y be elnabe a r mass, all the doctors. took an oath 
$ to study the question, and to give their judgment according to their 
‘consciences; and after three weeks study, the greater part. agreed 
‘ on this: ‘that the king’s marriage was unlawful, and that the pope 
‘could not dispense with it.” A Orleans, Angiers, and Toulouse, 
termined to the same purpose.’ han 
le reader must smile at this account whieh‘is given’ by 
an who ranked as a Christian bishop, yet would per- 
readers that the Christian advocates of a Christian (so he 
himself) king, required the opinions of the Jews, whether 
age | ntracted under a Christian dispensation, was lawful. 
‘ell, they ye oe to decide against him, for, they say, when =e 
ya -d without issue, his brother might marry his widow; but to 
Parone ot ‘this dilemma, they limit the operation of the law to Judea 
‘ ‘ ‘ : " > 
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for the preservation of the succession of famili nuga- 
tory out of that country. at pitiful sophistr if the 
Jews were allowed to take the brother’s widow in Ju lea eserve 
the succession, why not a king in England, especially. after the | 
ehurch of which he was a member had; given-a sanction to the con- *' 


tract?. Then the Oxford divines gave their opinion, that ‘ the marri- . 
“age of the brother’s wife was contrary both to the laws of God and 
‘nature.’ Prodigious wise! But on what ground did they form this rs 
judgment? On the levitical law? This could-not be, since God had: _ 
commanded the Jews to marry the brother’s wife in certain ases. 
On the canons ofthe Christian or Catholic church? The Beef ha we 
already decided that the marriage was lawful, and had ranted a di 
pensation by her. supreme head to prevent future eavil. ‘The grounds 
of this decision was the non-consummation of . the marriage, and the 
death of one party, which made the former contract completely void; 
for as Catharine was a virgin, after the death of the king’ Sbrother, : 
ee. hardly be said to have been a wife.. The fact: i ree the de: 
ns given by the universities were founded on false premises, for 
ential: cireumstance of the virginity of the queen, after the » 
f her first husband, was studiously and partially kept back by Y ’ 
pounders of the question. “The Cambridge doctors disputed ~ aan 
>, and those who were against the divorce were not influenced or a 
y the injustice attempted on the queen, but from a fierce jealousy rs 
of the immaculate Dr. Cranmer, forsooth, who was suspected of fa- Le 
ring. Lutheranism;, and .a fear of Miss Boleyn’s, advancement. 
nett, we presume, in imputing these unworthy motives to men. 
had nothing to gain, but every thing to lose by. the cause they ' 
ouséd, measured his neighbour’s corn by-his own bushel, as he 
s no-unwilling pander to .corfuption and falsehood. Then, a 
‘we have a learned Dr. Crook fishing up manuscripts from tl Greek ie m * 
fathers in Italy condemning the marriage, as if these fathers iGier wd 
pated the dispute,-and left their opinions as a. legacy to Harry, | to 
indulge in his adulterous courses under their sanction. This Mr. 
Crook it seems had another commission entrusted to hi dt i ¥ 
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was, to influence the cause with - fi charm of money. bless. ~ 

the conscience of ‘Harry. Before is nobles and, peor la. oy 
mot his. 2'' 

profess the most. pious and fats bmission to on of his — rhe 

spiritual guides and judges, an ave of his and + 


person, and that if it were aera | he had: his choice in, he . 
would select Catharine of all women for his wife et all th hile oie 
the arch hypocrite was dying for love of Anne Boleyn, and oe nd 
search to be made for ost artful and unprineip il ae 
could be found, to cheat the universities of ie 
against his virtuous and faithful p 
self under the cloak of religion. 
the hoary lecher was compelled t 
So determined was the relig 
~ that it seems he was not content to 
but he must also have the se timer 
whom he ys openly areled as % 
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accoun opinions of these gentlemen are not less ludi- 
crous 2 of the universities. ‘ Calvin,’ we are told, ‘ thought 
.* the m: il, and. all ‘agreed that the pope’s dispensation was 
» ‘of no fo Osiander was employed to engage the Lutheran di- 
, * ‘vines, but they were. afraid of giving the emperor new grounds of 
ns ‘displeasure.. Melancthon thought the law in Leviticus was dis- 
gt _ *pensable, and that the marriage might be lawful; and that, in those 
_-,~—s * matters, states and princes might make what laws they pleased; 
: ‘and though the divines’ of Leipsic, after much disputing about it, 


‘did agree, that those laws were moral, yet they could never be 
€ ‘brought to justify the divorce,-with ‘the subsequent marriage; but 
a the pope was more compliant,.for he offered to Cassali, grant 
‘ the king dispensation for having another wife, with which the im- 
© perialists.seemed not dissatisfied.’ From this statement there ap- 
4 pears to have been as much difference of opinion among the reform- 
ers-on the question of divorce, as there was on-their articles of faith. 
4. e The. offer of the pope to’grant Harry.a couple of wives we conjec- 
io ture was introduced by Burnett to cover the disgrace ‘of the patri- . 
sarchs of the reformation, who, by a written document; under their 
e _ Signatures, granted the Landgrave of Hesse permission to have two 
wives at once.. his gentleman ‘was a disciple of the reformation, 
and, like Henry, he gave way to the lusts of the flesh, on embracing 
the new doctrines. ‘The cause of this disorder he imputes to his — 
wife, whom he says, he never loved, and whose bed he left a few. * 
weeks after marriage to wallow in adultery.. As a remedy, there- 
fore, to this coursé of life, and without which, he avows, he will 
never change it, he proposes to the reforming divines to allow him — 
to have another wife, on the ground ‘ that Luther and Melancthon, 
‘torhis own knowledge, advised the king of England not to break 
ay ‘off the marriage with the queen his wife, but, besides her, also to 
‘marry another.’ So then this idea of two wives did not originate 
with the Pope, as Burnett falsely insinuates, but with master Martin 









Luther and his coadjutors in reform and iniquity. ‘The gospel-loving 

:* - and pious Landgrave was touched with sctuples as well as our 
Henry, a 1 like him, too, he had the tenderest regard for the, cha- 

; woman on whom he might fix his choice, as well as the 
; dread of giving scar dal, unless the shield of religion was 
thrown over their deeds, Here are the Landgrave’s words, well worthy 
a of being recorded with the proceedings of the first head of the new 
| church of England:— But if they apprehend such a certificate may 
__ * turn to scandal at this time, and prejudice the gospel-cause, should it 

‘na ‘ber inted, I desire atleast, they will give me a declaration in writing 

% it God would not be offended, should I marry in private; and 

will seek for means to make this marriage public in due 

el 0 the end, that the woman I shall wed may not pass for a 
dishor lest person; otherwise, in process of time, the church would 
*# enti Then he assures them, that ¢ they need not fear, 
te: st this second marriage should make him injure his first wife, or 
aves a oat ‘en separate himself from her, since, on the contrary, he is deter- 
; ¢ fh ‘mined in this occasion to carry his cross, and leave his dominions 
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‘to their common children. Let them, therefo 
nues this prince, ‘in the name of God:what I 
‘the end I may both live and die more cheerfully 
‘“eause, and more willingly undertake the defence of it; and on m + 
‘ side, I will do whatsoever they shall in reason ask of me, whether 
‘they demand THE REVENUES OF MONASTERIES, or other things of the 
‘like nature.’ Rather than lose such a precious disciple ‘in the ‘ oe 
‘ pel-cause,’ and to avoid having their new church scandalized, these 
evangelical doctors of the reformation did grant an indulgence under 
their hands and seals to the petitioner to marry another wife, his pre- 

- sent one being still living, thus establishing polygamy as a doctrine 
of the reformation. This document may be seen at length in Bosu- 
et’s Variations. pit. Nan ieeedty _ ae ow 

To place the subject of the divorce in as clear a light as possible, 

as on this point, we may say, hinged the change of religion in Eng- 


land, and to show the means resorted 1o by the adversaries of the ee 


queen-to gain the semblance of a spiritual confirmation of the king’s . 
pretended scruples, we ‘will here insert the account given by Dr. 
Lingard of these transactions, from his History of England. But 

_ first we must observe, that though Crook is represented to have hac 
orders not»to make ‘promises to any till’ they had: freely, delivered 
‘their opinions,’ the same delicacy was not preserved towards the , 
‘nephew of, Catharine, as Henry, by his ambassadors, promised the 
» emperor Charles, ‘ the sum of three hundred thousand crowns, the, 
‘restoration of the marriage portion paid with Catharine, and secu- 
‘rity for a‘maintenance suitable, to her birth,’ if he would consent 
to the divorce. But Charles was inflexible, and told the worthy 
representatives of Henry, ‘he was not a merchant to sell the honour 

‘of his aunt. The cause was now before the proper tribunal. If th 
‘ pope should decide against her, he would be silent; if in her favou z 
‘ he would support her cause with all the means which God had plae- 8 
‘ed at his disposal.’ This fact is related by Dr. Lingard, and. is 
extracted from Letters written from Bologna by the bishop of * 
the French ambassador to the English court. _ Failin 
ter, he rested his hopes on the decisions of ek 
‘cess of which plan is thus detailed by Dr. Lingard, 
.‘ The new ministers,’ says that able writer, ‘ condesc Oo pro- 

‘ fit by the advice of the man whom they | pplanted; and sought, — 

‘in conformity with his recommendat obtain in favour ¢ 

‘divorce, the opinions of the most lear vines, and most ¢ 


































<ed. universities in Europe. Hem y pl sued the scheme } . 
‘ characteristic ardour: but, if he was before vine * / 
‘tice of his cause, that conviction must have been sha — 


‘obstinacy of the opposition which he every wh 
‘In England it might have been expected that the | f th 
‘crown would silence the. partisans.of Catharine: yet even in En 
‘land it was found necessary to employ collandlt and promis 
‘ and threats, sometimes secret intrigue, and sometimes open violence 
‘ before a favourable answer could be extorted from either of the uni- 
* versities. ° > na My Wass . 
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‘In Italy the king’s agents were active and numerous; their suc- 
“cess and their failures were perhaps nearly balanced: but the for- 
‘mer was emblazoned to catch the eye of the public, while’ the lat- 
‘ter were discreetly concealed. From the pontiff they had procured 
‘a. breve, exhorting every man to speak his sentiments without fear 
“or favour; and taking their respective stations in the principal cities 

rom Venice to Rome, they distributed’ according to their discretion 
‘the monies which had been remitted to them from England. They 
‘drew an ingenious, but in this case not very intelligible, distinction 
‘between a fee and a bribe: and contended that when they rewarded 
‘ the subscriber for his trouble, they paid him nothing as the price 
‘of his subscription. ‘The result of their exertions were. tha or 
‘ pretended answers of the universities of Bologna, Padua, and Fer- 
‘rara, and the subscriptions of some hundreds of individuals. ~ 

‘Inthe Germanic states Henry was less successful. Not one pub- 
‘lic body could be induced to espouse his cause: even the reformed 
‘divines, with a few exceptions, loudly condemned the divorce; and 
“Luther himself wrote to Barnes the® royal agent, that he would 
“rather allow:the king to have two Wives at the same time, than to 
“separate from Catharine for the purpose of marrying another woman. 

© It was, therefore from France and her fourteen universities that 
‘the most valuable aid was expeeted. ‘The bishop of Bayonne had 
‘been for some’ months employed in soliciting ‘the votes of the 
‘leading members.of the different faculties: and» Henry had writt 
*to the king to employ the royal authority in:his favour.» But Fr 
‘ cis artfully pretended that he dared not risk the offence of Charles, 
‘as long as his two sons were detained prisoners in Spain; nor could 
‘ they, be liberated according to the treaty, till he had paid.two mil- 







' ‘lions of crowns to the emperor, five hundred thousand to the king 


* of England, and had. redeemed, in favour of Charles, the lily: of 
«diamonds, which Philip of Burgundy had formerly pawned to Hen- 
«ry VII. for the sum of fifty thousand crowns. The impatience of the 
“king swallowed the bait: he was content to make every sacrifice, 
‘that he might obtain the subscriptions whieh he sought: he forgave 
‘the debt, made a present of the pledge, and added to. it a loan of 


* four hundred thousand crowns. 


‘ Stull the business languished till the earl: of Wiltshire was re- 
‘turned from Bologna, ‘The university of Paris had long possessed 
‘the first place among the learned societies of Europe: and it was 
‘deemed of the greatest importance to obtain from it a favourable 


‘decision. Henry wrote to the dean with his own hand: Francis 


‘commanded the faculty of. divinity to deliberate on the. subject;, 
‘ Montmorency, his prime minister, canvassed for votes from: house 
*to house: and every absent member in the interest of the court was 
‘summoned to Paris. Yet the majority was decidedly hostile to 
‘the pretentions of the king of England. From the beginning of 
‘June to the middle of August, they continued to meet and ad- 
*journ: and in one instance only, on the second of July, was a plu- 
‘rality of voices obtained, by dexterous management, in favour of 
“Henry. By the order of the court the bishop of Senlis carried 
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+ 
“away the register, that the entry might not be effaced or rescinded 
‘in any subsequent meeting, and an attested copy was fo warded to 
‘England, and published by the king as-the real decision of the uni- 
‘versity of Paris. From Orleans and Toulouse, from the theolo- 
‘gians of Bourges,-and the civilians of Angers, similar opinions 
* were received: but the theologians of the last city pronounced ir 
‘favour of the existing marriage. The other universities: were not 
* consulted, or their answers: were suppressed. , Mies i: 
_ ‘It had been odginallercnved to lay before the: pontiff this, mass 
~* of opinions and subseriptions, as the united voice of the Christian 
‘wo ronouncing in favour of the divorce, But Clement knew 
‘(a lenry was aware that he knew), the arts. by which they had 
*be urchased or extorted: and both were.sensible, that, independ- 
“ently of other considerations, they did not reach the real merits of 
‘the question: for all of them were founded on the supposition that 
‘the marriage between Arthur and Catharine had actually been con- 
‘summated, a disputed point which the king was’ unable to prove, 
‘and which the queen most solemnly denied, In the place of these 
‘ opinions it was deemed more prudent to substitute a letter to the 
‘ pontiff, subseribed by the lords’ spiritual and temporal, and’ by a 
‘certain number of commoners, in the name of the whole nation. 
‘ This instrument complains in forcible terms of Clement’s partiality 
‘and tergiversation. What crime had the- king of England commit« 
ted that-he could not obtain what the most learned men, and the 
ost celebrated universities declared-to be his right? The kingdom 
‘was threatened with the calamities of a disputed succession, which 
* could be avoided only by a lawful marriage; and yet the celebra- 
“tion of that marriage was prevented by the affected delays and un- 
“just partiality of the pontiff. Nothing remained, but to apply the 
“remedy without his interference. It might be an evil: but it would 
‘ prove @ less evil.than the precarious and perilous situation in which 
«England was now placed. epee Bee en 
- "fo this uncourteous and menacing remonstrance, Clement re- 
‘plied with temper and firmness: that the charge of partiality would 
“have come with more truth and #better grace from the opposite: 
‘ party: that he had pushed his indulgence for the king nd the 
‘ bounds. of Jaw and equity, and had refused to act on the queen s ap- 
‘ peal, till the whole college of caglibdls ‘unaninioitely,chaied him 
‘with injustice: that, if he had not since proceeded with the cause, 
‘it was because Henry had appointed no attorney to plead for him, 
‘and because his ambassadors at Bologna had asked for additional 
“time: that the opinions which they mentioned, had never been 
‘ officially communicated to the holy see, nor did he kngyee any, 
‘which were fortified with reasons and authorities to inform his 
«judgment: that if England were really threatened with a disputed 
“suceession, the danger would not be removed, but augmented by 
‘ proceedings contrary to right and justice: and if lawless remedies 
‘were employed, those with whom they originated must answer for 
‘the result: that, in short, he was ready to: proceed with the cause 
‘immediately, and to show:to the king every indulgence and favour 
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‘compatible with justice: one thing only he begged in ‘return; that 
‘they would not require of him, through gratitude to man, to vio- 
‘Jate the immutable commandments of God.’ ** 

-.This account differs very widely from that given by Burnett, and 
is more entitled to credit, not only from its carrying the air of proba- 
bility and sincerity, but because the historian has given the sources 
from whence the facts stated are derived. Thus then we see that 
the king’s agents were encouraged to ‘employ every species of art 
and chicanery to settle the scruples of the conscientious Henry, 


while, on the other hand, the holy father was solely intent on doing” 


justice where justice was due, and preventing the injured | ) ag 
far as he could, from being oppressed. The sovereign pontiff had a 
conscience to satisfy, without being disturbed by the violence of 
criminal passions like Harry, and therefore his mind was influenced 
with a desire to see the commandments of God fulfilled and not vio- 
lated. ‘When Harry found his case so hopeless, he himself felt a de- 
sire to submit to the difficulties which he found opposed to him; but 
this disposition was no sooner discovered, than Anne Boleyn and 
her friends took the alarm, and she was instructed to play off all her 
arts to win the king from this inclination ‘te become just. The ruin 
of the ministry, all Anne’s creatures, was predicted, when Crom- 
well, who had beén raised into some note by the means of Wolsey, 
Stepped forward and rescued them from the danger by which they 
were threatened. Of this mun we shall have to say more hereafter, 
when we come to the dissolution of the monasteries; we shall there- 
fore dismiss him for the present, that we may not break in upon the 
narrative of the divorce.: ’ 

During the whole of these discussions, Catharine remained steady 
to her resolution of leaving the question in the pope’s hands; every. 
artifice was used to persuade*her to consent to a separation, but to 
no purpose. ‘Several lord’s,’ writes Dr. Lingard, ‘ were deputed to 
‘wait on the queen, and to-requést that. for the king’s conscience, 
“she would réfer the matter to the decision of four temporal and 
‘four spiritual peers. ‘* God grant hima quiet conscience,” she re- 
‘ plied, “ but this shall be your answer: Tom his wife lawfully mar- 
‘ried to him by order of holy church; and so I will abide until the 
‘court of Rome, which was privy to the beginning, shall have made 
‘an end thereof.’’ A second deputation was sent with an order, for 
‘her to leave the palace at Windsor. “*Go where I may,’’ she an- 
‘swered, ‘I shall still be his lawful wife.” From that day (July 15, 
*1531) they never more saw each other. She repaired .to the 
‘Moor, thence to Easthamstead, and at last fixed her residence. at 
‘Ampthill.’ Though Harry had banished the queen from his pre- 
sence, he still craved the authority of the pope to dissolve the con- 


tract, and the cause was urged at Rome by the king’s agents with . 


much assiduity. In the mean time, Catharine wrote to the holy father 
announcing her formal expulsion from the king’s presence, and pray- 
ing justice at his hands. Clement could no longer refuse the prayer of 
an injured and defenceless woman: he wrote to Henry a moving letter, 
in which he painted the infamy of his proceedings; that having married 
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a most virtuous princess, with whom he had lived in conjugal hap- 
piness for twenty years, he now drove her from his court to cohabit 
with another woman. He therefore exhorted the king to recall his 
injured queen, and dismiss the wanton who had supplanted her. 
But Harry’s conscience, we suppose, was now seared, for instead 
of listening to the admonitions of the holy father, he began to show 
symptoms of disobedience to that authority which he had hitherto 
professed to acknowledge as lawful: The clergy hadialready been 
.placed in a premunire, and now they were forbidden to make con- 
Stitutions, although such had been their imprescriptible right, in 

it d morals, from the first foundation of the church. These 

in eing reported at Rome, Clement pronounced against the 


‘claim, and issued a breve complaining that the king, in defiance of 


public decency, continued to cohabit with his mistress. We must 
here leave the unfortunate Catharine to bring before the reader her 
supplanter. | y . 
, THE KING MARRIES ANNE BOLEYN. r 

WE now return to the Book of Martyrs, where we find the fol- 
lowing account detailed under the above head:—‘ Soon after this, 
‘the king married Anne Boleyn; Rowland Lee (afterwards bishop 
‘of Coventry and Lichfield) officiated, none being present but the 
‘duke of Norfolk, and her father, mother, brother, and Cranmer: 
‘Tt was thought that the former marriage being null, the king might 
‘proceed to another; and perhaps, they hoped, that as the pope had 
‘formerly proposed this method, so he would now approve of it. 
‘ But though the pope had joined himself*to France, yet he was still 
‘so much in fear of the emperor, that’ he dared not provoke him. 
* A new citation was therefore issued out, for the king to answer to 
‘the queen’s complaints; but Henry’s agents protested, that their 
‘ master was a sovereign prince, and England a free church, over 
*which the pope had no authority; and that the king could expect 
‘no justice at Rome, where the emperor’s power was so great.’ 
' This is Burnett's story, and the excuse he makes for the actors in 
the scene is, that they thought and hoped, that the pope would be 
found as kind as Luther and Co. and grant the scru us Harry 
leave to have'¢wo wives at once. From this account itis clear the 
marriage with Anne could not be lawful, because no one had pro- 
nounced formally against the marriage with Catharine, which, for 
decency sake, we think should have been done.—The day on which 
Anne was married to the king, was the 25th of January, 1533, five 
years after the scruples of Harry’s conscience began to work, three 





of which he scrupulously spent in adultery with Anne; nor is it” 


he would have married her so soon, had she not proved to be 
a condition to give him hopes of an heir.—In the September pre- 
ceding he had created her marchioness of Pembroke, and settled 
upon her a yearly pension of one thousand pounds, out of the eccle- 
siastical revenue of the, bishopric of Durham; so that this lady, who 
is looked upon as a prime - Protestant saint, commenced her career 
by robbing a virtuous woman of the affections of her husband, and 
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the church of her property.— Well, the pious couple were tacked to- 
gether by Dr. Lee, but not till the king had told him a lie; for when 
Lee discovered the object of the king, he demurred, having his 
scruples as well as the royal bridegroom, and it was not till the king 
told him that the pope had pronounced in his favour, and that the 
instrument was safely deposited in his closet, that Lee consented to 
perform the ceremony. For his compliance the celebrant was made 
bishop of Chester, was afterwards translated to Lichfield and Co-: 
ventry, and honoured with the presidentship of Wales.—This mar- 
riage of Harry, if such it can be called, for though the rites were 
performed, it could not be legal, being in defiance of both law id 
justice, and unauthorized by either church or state; this marria 
may be considered the foundation stone of that church, which was 
afterwards established by law, and is now mainly supported by pro- 
scriptive tests and penal codes.—Burnett insinuates that the pope 
was influenced: in his conduct, in this dispute about matrimonial 
rights, between Henry and Catharine, by his fears of the emperor, 
but there is not a shadow of pretence to bear him out; on the con-— 
trary, the testimony preserved, shows that Clement did not wish to 
meddle with the matter, but desired to see it decided without his in- 
terference; yet, when compelled to pronounce his judgment, no 
other motive appeared to influence him, than that of discharging his 
duty to God and his conscience, by doing justice to injured inno- 
cence, according to the canons of the church. The power of the 
emperor was not greater at Rome, when Henry went through the 
mock ceremony of marrying Anne Boleyn, than when she was liv- 
ing with him as, his. mistress, and he was seeking, by every disre- 
putable means that could be contrived and “put in practice b 
corrupt agents, to obtain a favourable decision on his side 
was only when his case became hopeless, that his pride + 
ed, and his mercenary disposition set on fire. Then it was 
till then, the monster threw off the mask of hypocrisy, banished all 
his scruples, and proclaimed himself head of a new, but not a ‘ free’ 
church. ‘ill Henry assumed the supremacy of the church of Eng- 
land, as well as the state, the church might strictly be termed ‘ free,’ 
as the ministers had immunities secured to them by Magna Charta, 
and her doctrine and discipline were not at the nod or caprice of a 
lecherous old man, a feeble child, or a cold-blooded lascivious wo- 
man.—The church was then secured in her faith by the promises of 
God, in her morality by the exemplary lives of her most eminent 
ministers, and the king, the nobles, the gentry, and people, all bow- 
ed submission to her decrees, as emanating from the Spirit of Truth, 
which was to be her guide, till the consummation of the world.— 
This is indeed a ‘free’ church, because she was not controlled: by 
the will of man, nor by any set of men, but by the omnipotent will 
of God, who is the author of Justice, Virtue, and Freedom.—! 
however, a new church was to be formed, under the direction of 0 ne 
of the most consummate hypocrites, as we have shown, and the 
most inexorable tyrant that ever wore a crown, as we shall have to 
show; and the creed of this church was not to rest on the word of : 
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God, but on the enactments of a lay parliament. So that as we shall 
see, and by, the symbols of faith were as variable as the wind, 
and were changed as often as it suited the taste of the head of the 
church, and his wise counsellors. Before, however, we enter on the 
bloody deeds of Henry, we will here give an outline of the doctrine 
of supremacy, for adheri which, bishop Fisher and Sir Tho- 
mas sy two of the most virtuous and learned men of the age, 






and other characters of great eminence and learning, suffered 

martyrdom, and the Catholics of: the present day are debarred from 

exercising those civil immunities granted to.the people of this coun- 
‘try by the constitution. 


THE SUPREMACY. 

Burnett gives us in his Abridgement the following ‘ arcuments 
£ FOR REJECTING THE POPE’s POWER,’ which the modern-editors have 
extracted into their edition of the Book of Martyrs. He says,— 
‘In England the foundations on which the papal authority was built, 
‘had been examined with extraordinary care of late years; and se- 
* veral books were written on that subject. It was demonstrated that 
all the ap payrere made.equal in the powers that Christ gave 
‘them, and he often condemned their contests about superiority, but 
‘never declared in St. Peter’s favour. St. Paul withstood him to 
reckoned himself not inferior to him. If the dignity 






‘Antioch must carry it as well as Rome; and Jerusalem, where 
‘ Christ suffered, was to be preferred to all the world, for it was truly 
‘the mother-church. The other privileges ascribed to St. Peter, 
‘ were either only a precedence of order, or were occasioned by his 
* fall, a: injunction. ‘ Feed my sheep,” ‘it being a restoring 
‘him apostolical function. St. Peter had also a limited pro- 
‘ vince, the circumsision, as St. Paul had the uncircumcision, of far 
€ nt; which showed that Peter was not considered as the 
‘ universal pastor. 
« Several sees, as Ravenna, Milan, and Aquileia, pretended exemp- 
‘ tion from the papal authority. Many English bishops had asserted 
‘that the popes had no authority’ against the canons, and to that 
‘day no canon the pope made was binding till it was received; 
‘ which showed the pope’s authority was not believed to be founded 
‘ on a divine authority: and the contests which the kings of England 
‘had had with the popes concerning investitures, bishops doing hom- 
‘ age, appeals to Rome, and the authority of papal bulls and provi- 
‘ sions, showed that the pope’s power was believed to be subject to 
‘laws and customs, and so not derived from Christ and St. Peter; 
‘and as laws had given them some power, and princes had been 
‘forced in ignorant ages to submit to their usurpations, so they 
‘might, as they saw cause, change those laws, and resume their 
* rights. ' 

‘The next point inquired into was, the authority that kings had 
‘in matters of religion and the church. In the New ‘Testament, 
«Christ was himself subject to the civil powers, and charged his 
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‘ disciples not to effect temporal dominion. ‘They also wrote to the 
‘churches to be subject to the higher powers, and call them suprer 
‘and charge every soul to be subject to them: so in scripture the 
‘ king is called head and supreme, and every soul is said to be un- 
“der him, which joined together makes up this conclusion, that he 
‘is the supreme head over all perso In the primitive church, the 
‘bishops only made rules or canons, ut pretended to no "the whole 








‘authority, but what came from the civil magistrate. Upon tk hole 
“matter, they concluded. that the pope had’ no power in ngland, 
‘and that the king had an entire dominion over all his subjects, which 
‘extended even to the regulation of ecclesiastical matters. 

‘These questions being fully discussed in many disputes, and 
‘ published in several books, all the bishops, abbots, and friars of 
‘ England, Fisher only excepted, were so far satisfied with them, 
‘ that they resolved to comply with the changes the king was resolv- 
‘ ed to make.’ , 

Such is the account which Burnett giyes, and it was certainly his 
interest, who held his prelacy by the king’s, not by divine, autho- 
rity, to make the people believe what he told ‘them, and unfortu- 
nately for the cause of truth, they have too long given eredit to his 
and such like assertions.—‘ The foundations on which the papal 
‘ authority was built,’ we are told, ‘had been examined with extra- 
‘ ordinary care of late years; and several books were written on that 
‘ subject.’—But we ask, by whom? And what were the titles of 
these books? ‘The foundation of the papal authority*in England was 
never disputed till Henry had resolved on parting with his lawful 
wife Catharine, and the pope had determined not to consent to his 
iniquitous desires.—The supremacy of the bishop of Rome, was a 
doctrine received with the Christian faith in England, as it was in 
all other countries that embraced, Christianity, and still 
every Catholic nation and people in the world. There m 
been books written on the foundation of claims set up b 
the popes, regarding the temporalities of the church, but t ‘ 
on the one part, and objeetions to them on the other part, by no 
means, affected the divine right of the pope to preside over and 
guide the church of God, as her visible head on earth. Burnett says, 
‘it was demonstrated that all the apostles were made equal in the 
‘ powers that Christ gave them, and he often condemned their con- 
‘tests about superiority, but never declared in St. Peter’s favour.’ 
This prelate of, the establishment did not want for brass, and it re- 
quired some little share of this metal, to make such an assertion as 
this. In their ministerial functions, the apostles certainly were 
made equal, and. so are all Catholic bishops now in their respective 
diocesses, but Peter received a charge from his Divine Master which 
no other apostle did, and consequently that was a declaration in his 
favour.—The charge to feed Christ’s lambs and sheep was give 
Peter, and Peter only, in the presence of the other apostles bata 
of them were empowered to preach the word, to offer sacrifice, and 
to forgive sins. 'To Peter too, and to Peter alone, were given the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven, and the promise that the. church 
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be built on him as upon a rock. (Matt, xvi. 17, 18, 19.) In 
Olestant version of the bible, we find St. Matthew, in the 10th 

apter and 2d verse of his gospel, expressly naming St. Peter: as 
the first apostle, and we also find in the scriptures that Peter was 
the first to confess his a hrist (Matt. xvi. 16.;) the first .to 


who ist appeared after resurrection (Luke, xxiy. 34.;) the 
Jirst reach the faith’ of Christ to the people (Acts, ii. 14.;) the 

rst to convert the Jews (Jbid. 37.;) and the Jirst to receive: the 
Gentiles. (/did. x. 17.) With what face then could a bishop, whose 
church is said to be founded on scripture, make such an assertion 
that Christ never declared in favour of Peter. Can any .circum- 
stances be more-clear and explicit than. scripture on this, question 
of pre-eminence in favour-of St. Peter? As we before said, the Ca- 
tholic bishops are equal*in power in their respective diocesses, but 
the successor of the first bishop of Rome (St. Peter) succeeded him 
in his superintendency or jurisdiction over the whole flock, for the 
purpose of preserving unity. . . 
Se nor said, withstood him to his face, and’reckoned him- 












self not in r to himself, St. Paul-did not doubt St. Peter’s right 
to the supremacy, though he might differ from. him as to an opinion 
which Peter might have held. It is one thing to dissent from .an 
opinion merely human, and another to reject a divine command. 
‘Phere is no law in the church to prevent an inferior from finding 
fault with-a superior, provided it is done with due respect and de- 
ference, and this is one of the means by which the faith is preserv- 
ed pure and entire, under the control of the Holy Spirit; for as all 
the clergy are human, and are therefore liable to fall individually; so, 
wher riure from truth, or an erroneous opinion is started, it 

of every man to detect the innovation, and caution 
inst it. Jt is also a proof that there is a pure sys- 
in the Catholie church, since the pope, though he is 
















exel om the censure of his brethren, any more than St. Peter 
was from the reproach of St. Paul. An instance of this occurred in 
the year 1331-2, when Pope John XXII. «preached a doctrine from 
the pulpit in Avignon, then the residence of the popes, that was 
novel in the church. His doctrine was instantly and as openly de- 
nounced by an English Dominican, named Wales. The friar was 
imprisoned for his laudable courage and zeal, but a crowd of divines 
aided and supported him, and he was released, while the pope ex: 
' plained and retracted what he had advanced. ‘It is said the holy fa- 
ther was written to by the then king of France in this laconic style: 
‘Retract, or I will have you burned.’ St. Cyprian, St. Agustin, and 
St. Gregory did not consider the opposition of St. Paul, here alluded 
prejudice to the authority of St. Peter, but, on the contrary, 
- gave entire submission to the see of Rome, as pre-eminent in 
ignity, and supreme over the whole flock. 
Another objection started is, that ‘If the dignity of a.person. left 
‘any authority with the city in which he sat, then Antioch must 
‘carry if as well as Rome; ‘and Jerusalem, where Christ suffered, 
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s obliged to govern according to the laws, and is not 
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‘ was to be preferred to all the world, for it was truly the ob 

‘church.’ To this we answer, that wherever St. Peter went, he still 
preserved his supremacy. At Jerusalem he’ presided at the council 
held there, as related-in the acts.of the apostles, and pronounced the 
decision of the members, but he was not bishop of that city. St. 
James was the first bishop of Jerusalem. St. Peter. established the 
see of Antioch, and appointed a successor, from whenee he went to 
Rome, and there fixed the seat of supremacy, to which see it has been 
‘unalterably fixed to the present day. That this supremacy was to 
be centered in the Roman pontiff by divine power is clearly mani- 
fest, by. the immutability of suecession,» which no other see, we 
believe, can boast. The sees established by all the other apostles, 
and even that of Antioch, have been dissevered in their succession; 
but Rome, the eternal city, notwithstanding the revolutions she has 
undergone in her temporal concerns and’ governments, has been the 
center of unity of the:church of Christ, and will so remain to the end 
‘of time; a glorious monument of the unerring word of God, who 
assured us that his chureh, founded on a Rock, should withstand 
every assault of the world and the devil; and here we find, as we 
have before observed, the supremacy of the see of Rome preserved 
in an uninterrupted succession for more than eighteen hundred years; 
a signal proof that a power more than human supports her. 

It is also contended that St. Peter had.a limited province, ‘ the 
‘circumcision, as St. Paul had the uncireumcision, of a far greater 
“extent; which showed that Peter was not considered .as the uni- 
‘versal pastor.’ . In opposition to this statement, we shall produce 
a host of witnesses, who had better means* of knowing whether St. 
Peter’s mission was limited than Gilbert Burnett, the Protestant 
bishop of Sarum. It is really laughable to see the miserable shifts 


to which the impugners of the pope’s supremacy are driven to prop 


up their cause; for, in one: place, we see them contending that all 
the apostles were equal, though, as we have shown from seripture, 
- Christ gave more than one command and promise to Peter expressly; 
and, in another, we have his commission to preach limited, though 
in conferring this power Christ spoke to them all in general terms. 
’ Besides, St. Peter had his commission given to him Jong before St. 
Paul was called to the ministry, and received the Gentiles in the 
person of the Centurion before the latter began to preach. ° . 

We have given in the first volume-of this work the sentiments of 
St. Cyprian (p. 96,) St. Basil (p. 173,) and St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(p. 174,) on the supremacy of the’ pope; we will here add a few 
other testimonies from the first ages, to show that’ on this doctrine, 
as well as on all others believed by the Catholic church, there was 
no variation. ‘To begin then with St. Leo. He calls Rome the head 
of the Christian world, and adds, that that name is properly her 
reason of the chair of St. Peter, and that Rome extends its e 
rity further by the sacred rights of religion, than by those of tempo- 
ral government.—Serm. de Ratio. Apost. edit. Quenal..p. 164. 

St. Optatus says, that the first mark of the true church, is to com- 
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municate with the chair of St. Peter.—Zib. 2. contra Parmen. edit. 
Dupin, pe 91. ( a é 

St. Prosper says the same as St. Leo.—Lib. de Ingratis, ed. 
Fraisi. Novo, p. 119. ‘ 

St. Chrysostom writes to pope Innocent the first, begging him to 
annul all that had been done against him in a synod, where Theo-: 
philus, patriarch of Alexandria, »presided;' and to’ demand justice 
against his false accusers.—Ep- 1, ad Inno. t. 2, con. Lab. 1300. 

Now as to the four first councils, and first as to that of Nice, it is 
‘evident that Osius, bishop of Cordova, and Vitus’ and Vincentius, 
priests of the church.of Rome, presided over it, in the place and-by 
the appointment of Sylvester pope, as Gelasius,. who lived more 
than twelve-hundred-years ago, has left written.— Synb. con. Uriz. 
&*2, capres + 4, as mat 

» Eusebius, |. 7,.c. 30, tells us that Paul of Samosata, having been 
condemned by the second council of Antioch, he would not resign 
the episcopal palace to him who was chosen in his place, but the 
emperor Aurelian, though a pagan, adjusted it to him, to whom the 
pope gave hiscommunion. ~ 

‘Socrates the historian writes, that the holy canons forbid any thing 
to be decided in the -ehurch, without the‘consent of the pope.—Zibd. 
2, c. 8, edit. Froben, p. 296. ye cam. teed tay P . 

Sozomen relates, that St. Athanasius, being deposed by Eusebius 
of: Nicomedia in the council of Antioch, appealed to Rome, and was 
by the pope reinstated; the-chief care of -all. things, says the histo- 
rian, belonging to him by dignity of his chair—Lid..3, c. 8.. - 

Theodoret maintains, that the mighty number of bishops who as- 
sembled at Rimini, no ways prejudiced the good cause, because the 

~ *popejwhiose advice, says he, ought in the first place to bes taken, 
did not consent to what was transacted -there.—Liv. 2, c. 22, edit. 
Frob. p. 462. 2) Gy. Ge ; ‘ 
’ ed ius assures us, that the fathers of the council of Ephesus, 
being on the point to judge Nestorius, said they were assembled in 
obedience to the canons, and pope Celestine’s letter.—Z2b. 1, ¢. 4, 
edit. Froben, p. 726. . er 


Such a host of witnesses in favour of the supremacy of. St. Peter, 
and his successors, the bishops of Rome, we think must stagger even 
Burnett himself, were he capable of resuming his prelacy and pe- 
rusing our Review; but lest there be‘some of the present generation 
sceptically inclined, we will introduce two of the most celebrated 
characters of «the Reformation, so called, to speak to the article im- 
pugned. ‘These are the no less important personages than Luruer 
and Henry. The former, in his letters to the pope before his con- 
-demnation; writes ‘with all submission and acknowledgment of right, 

~ power, and supreme authority of the see of Rome. In his letter to 

_ # ope Leo X. dated on Trinity Sunday, 1518, he says, that he casts 
shiméelf at his feet, that it belonged to’him alone to condemn him or 
absolve him, that he abandoned both himself and his+cause to the 
holy father, resolving to receive his ‘decision as coming from the 
mouth of Christ; and in another letter to the pope, dated the 3d of 
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May, the year following, he acknowledges the church of Rome to 
be superior to all. Such were the sentiments of Luther before he 
threw off the spiritual obedience he acknowledged in the pope, and 
before that authority pronounced upon his conduct; but when he 
found himself condemned, and required. to retract his erroneous 
opiniofs, he then became furious, set up his own ipse dixit against 
the recorded testimony of ages,-and in renouncing all rule of autho- — ‘ 
rity, save that of his own unbridled’ will, he gave loose.to, the flood- Part 
gates‘of the passions, by which he withdrew numbers to shake off 
the yoke which Christ had declared to be light, to put on the chains 
of despotism and; ungovernable, lust. It was this conduct on the 
part of Luther which called Henry forth to break a lance with him 
in the field of controversy; and thus spoke the royal author, on the 
pope’s-authority, in his Defence of the Sevens Sacraments; against 
Luther:—‘ I will not wrong the bishop of. Rome so. much, as trou- 
‘blesomely, or carefully to dispute his right, as.if it were a matter 
“doubtful; it is sufficient fot my present task, that the enemy is so 
‘much led by fury, that herdestroys his own credit, and makes 
‘clearly appear, that by mere malice he is. so blinded, that he 
‘neither sees, nor-.knows what he says.-himself. For he cannot 
‘deny, but that all the faithful honour and acknowledge the sacred 
‘Roman see for their mother and supreme, nor does distance of 
‘place or dangets.in the way hinder access thereunto. For if those 
‘who come hither from the Indies tell us tfuth, the Indians. them- 
‘selves (separated from. us by such a vast distance, both of land and 
‘sea) do-submit to the see of Rome. If the bishop of Rome has got . 
‘this large power, neither. by eommand of God, nor the will of man, 
‘but by main foree; I would fain know of Luther, wheh the pope 
‘rushed into the possession of so great riches? for so vast a power, ° 
‘(especially if it,begun in the. memory of man) cannot have an ob=. 
‘scure origin.. But-perhaps he will say, it is above one or two ages 
‘sirice; let him then point out the time by histories; otherwise, if it 
“be so ancient that the beginning of so great a thing is quite forgot; 
‘let him know, that byvall laws, we are forbidden to think other- 
‘ wise, than that thing had a lawful. beginning, which so far surpasses 
‘the memory of man, that its origin ¢annot be known. It is certam, 
‘that by the unanimous consent of all nations, it is forbidden to 
‘change, or move the things which have been for along timeim- ~~ 
*moveable.—Truly, if any will look upon ancient monuments, or 
‘read the histories of former timess he may easily find, that. since 
‘the conversion of the world, all churches in the Christian world 
‘havebeen obedient to the see of Rome. We find that, though. the 
‘empire was translated to the Grecians, yet did they still own and - 
“obey the supremacy of the church of Rome, except they were in 
‘any tribulent schism. ti . nie erect © 
‘When Luther so impudently asserts, and that against his former. | 
‘sentence;) ‘That the pope -has no kind of right over the Catholic 
‘church; no, not so much as human; but has by mere force tyrani- 
‘cally usurped it;” T cannot but admire, that he should expect. his 
‘readers should be so easily induced to believe his words: ,or so 
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‘blockish, as-te think. that a priest, without any weapon, or com- 

‘ pany .to defend him, (as doubtless he was, before he enjoyed ‘that 

‘ which Luther sayshe usurped) could ever expect or hope, without 

‘any right or title, to obtain so great a command over so many bish 

‘ops, his fellows, inso many different, and divers nations. , 

w could he expect, I say, that any body would believe, (as I 

yw not how he could desire tliey should,) that-all nations, eities,- 
y kingdoms and provinces, should be.so prodigal of their rights 

and liberties, as to acknowledge the superiority of a strange priest, 

‘to whom they should owe no subjection? But what signifies it to 

‘know the opinion of. Luther in'this case, when (through anger and 

‘malice) he himself is ignorant of his, own opinion, or what he 

‘thinks? but he. manifestly discovers the darkness of, his understand- 

‘ing and knowledge, and the folly and blindness of his heart aban- 

‘ doned to’ a reprobate sense, in doing and saying things so iconsis- 

‘tent. How true is that saying of the apostle? ‘“:"Though I have 

‘ prophecy, and _ understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
‘though I have all faith, so-as to remove mountains, and have not 

‘ charity, lam nothing.’”?. Of which charity Luther not, only shows 

“how void he is,.by perishing himself through fury; but much more 

‘ by endeavouring to draw all others with him into destruction, whilst 

‘he strives to dissuade them ‘from their obedience to the chief bish- 

‘op,.whom, in a, three-fold manner, he himself is bound to obey, 

‘viz. as‘a Christian, as a priest, and as a religious brother; his diso- 

‘ béedience also deserving to be punished in a, treble’ manner: he ‘re- 

‘ members not how much obedience.-is.better than sacrifice: nor does 

“he consider how it is-ordained in Deuteronomy, ‘*'That the, man’ 
‘that will do-presumptuously, and will not hearken unto the priest, 

é (that stands to minister there before the Lord thy God,) or unto the . 
‘ judge, even that man shall. die.’’. He considers not, I say, what 

‘cruel punishment he deserves, that will not obey the chief priest 

‘and supreme judge upon earth. For this poor brother, being cited 
‘ to appear before the pope; with ‘offers to pay his expenses, and 
‘ promise of safe conduct; he refuses to go without a guard: troub- 

‘ ling the whole church as much as he could, and exciting the whole 

‘ body to. rebel against the head; which to do, is as the’sin of witch- 

‘ craft; and in whom to acquiesce, is as the sin of idolatry. Seeing 
‘ therefore that Luther, (moved by hatred) runs head-long on to .de- 
‘ struction, and refuses to submit to the law of God, but desires to 

“establish a law of his own; “ It behoves all Christians to. beware, 







: ‘lest \(as the apostle says) through the disobedience of one, many 


* may be made sinners;’” but on the contrary, by hating and detesting 
‘his wickedness, we may sing with the prophet, ‘I hated the wicked, . 
‘and loved your law.’? S ts 1 Ped 

~ Having thus ‘established beyond ‘the ‘power, of contradiction’ the 


_ divine right of supremacy in. spiritual, matters i the pope, we will 


now proceed to’examine.the next point which Burnett says was in- 
quired into, hamely, ‘ the authority that kings.had in matters of reli- 
‘gion-and the church.” He- also states that ‘Christ was himself 
‘ subject to the-civil powers, and charged his disciples not to affect 
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“temporal dominion.’ Admitted; and such is the doctrine of the 
Catholic church at this moment. The pope himself, when asubject 
of the Roman emperors, like his divine Master, was subject to the 


civil power, but he nevertheless exercised that spiritual authority 


which was committed to him by that same Master, to rule and gov- 
ern the kingdom He‘came on-earth to establish, which was to em- 
brace every form of temporal government, and every nation in eve 
clime that*chese to submit to the law preached unto them. ‘This 
law, as it related to the next world, made no distinction between the 
king and the peasant, the’ pontiff and the ‘friar; all were alike sub- 
ject to its operations, and the ministers of this law were independent 
of the temporal governments in the exercise of their spiritual func- 


tions. ‘Their commission was received from: God, and they were | 


amenable to God and his church only ‘for the due performance of 
their sacred duties. But let it not be understood that we are con- 
tending that the-clergy owed no obedience to the’ supreme temporal 
government under which: they lived. ‘As subjects of thé state; whe- 
ther monarchical or democratical—an absolute or limited monaréhy, 
or a republic—they were bound to yield allegiance’to the civil laws 
of that state, and to inculeate the duty of obedience to their flocks. 
Thus, the allegiance of the Catholic clergy and people is not divided, 
as is unjustly represented by that portion of the Established clergy 
which is opposed to the claims of. the Catholic laity of this kingdom 
to be admitted to those civil immmnities which unjust laws have 
wrested from them; but it may be said to be more firmly grounded 
than that of other religious derfominations, because it springs from 
the essence of Truth, and is engrafted on the pillars of Justice. 
“This question of the supremacy, we see by the public papers, has 
‘heen agitated in the House of Lords by the bishop of Chester, (Dr. 
Blomfield), and it was some time ago objected against the Catholics, 
by the bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Herbert Marsh,) that they could 
not be good subjects, because their allegiance was divided. If this 


objection have any foundation, then were our Catholic ancestors but - 


half subjects to their’sovereigns; yet the page of history informs us 
that these ancestors were able, though the ages they lived in are de- 
scribed by moddern-editors as ‘dark,’ to discern the extent of the 
pope’s supremacy, and to interpose their weight in favour of the 
rights of their kings, whenever an ambitious pontiff in the’chair of 
Peter presumed to encroach upon them. We have many instances 
in the statute book of barriers to prevent the-privileges of the Eng- 
lish church from being invaded, but we need not insert them here.— 
The prelates uncandidly confound the allegiance Catholics owe and 
render to the sovereign power of the state, whether vested in a chief 
magistrate or a council, and the obedience they owe to’ the “head of 
the Universal Church.—In the first ease they give implicit fealty as 
subjects, in the second submission as children to ‘the head of one 
family.—While they refuse to-admit the right of-the chief magis- 
trate of the state to rule in the church of God, they at the same time 
deny any right 6n the part. of the supreme. head of that ‘church,:to 
interfere in the temporal affairs of independent states. Such was 
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the allegiance and obedience rendered to.the two supreme powers in 
Catholic times, when the martial prowess of England was renowned 
through the world, and Her people the happiest in existence; and 
such is the allegiance ‘and obedience which Catholics in these days 


» give to monarchs and republics, nor can they give any other without 


flying in the face of the solemn injunctions of their God. 

_ Burnett says the king is called head and supreme in scripture, and 
y soul is said to be under him, which, joined together, makes up 
conclusion, that he is the supreme head over all persons. Who 
but must smile at the ‘logic of this prelatic historian? In what part 
of scripture is the king called the ‘head and supreme?’ ‘When the 
Jews sent persons to tempt our blessed Saviour on the.point of sub- 
jection to the Roman power, what was his answer?—‘ Render to” 
* Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are 
* God’s.’ . Or} in other words, Render to the temporal power,-of 

whatever kind .soever it may be, the duty of good ‘subjects, and at 
the same time render: to the Church, which I'am about to establish 
on earth to be a light to all generations to lead them to heaven, that 
obedience which she may exact in my name.’ Thus SS. Peter and 
‘John, when they were desired by the synagogue to desist from 
preaching Christ crucified, refused to submit, observing they must 
obey God rather than men. So, when Henry and Elizabeth assumed 

the supremacy in spirituals as well as temporals, and-commanded all 

to obey her dictates, the Catholics, following the example of the two 

apostles, refused to acknowledge the new spiritual supremacy, and 

many of them sealed the refusal with their blood, and all suffered 

penalties and proseriptions for thus following the diyine injunctions 

of their Gods. In the Jewish theocracy the’ two authorities were se-— 
parated, and when kings were appointed they were not allowed to 

interfere in the rites of religion, God having’ selected the high priest 

for that purpose. In the New Testamant we see nothing about kings 

being ‘head and supreme;’ and: St. Paul, in his injunctions to-the 

Romans, speaks not of the emperor as being supreme, but of the 

power, the thing itself, as coming from God. But if the scripture is 

so clear on this point, and conferred the supremacy on the king by 

divine right, how did it happen that Henry, when he coveted the 


‘%. title, applied to Parliament to confer that honour upon him? We 
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know that Cranmer—the double-faced hypocritical villain Cranmer— 
composed a book to establish the divine right of kings; but, Henry 
‘was not so ignorantvof the constitution of the country’as to ground 
his title on Cranmer’s opinion; so far from it, he was sensible that 
unless he had the sanction of his Parliament, his claim would have 
the appearance of being illegal. By the power of Parliament-then, 
and not by’scripture, was the supremacy of the Church of England 
conferred on Henry the eighth, and. by the same authority is it now. 
held. , , rise ie 
It is also contended, that ‘ in the primitive church the bishops only 
* made rules as canons, but pretended to no compulsive authority but ' 
‘ what came from the civil magistrate;’ and therefore, Burnett says, 
‘upon the whole of the matter, they concluded that the pope had no 
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had’an entire dominion.over 

to the regulation of ecclestas- 
‘tical matters.’ ‘This co s. that the deciders paid as 
little regard to the principles il constitution of England, as 

“they did to the divine rights of the Church of God. . Sir ‘Thomas 
More, however, who refused to.admit this power in the king, and , 


‘power in England, an 
‘all his subjects, whiel 


{ was a true Catholic. and sound lawyer, decided. that this conclusion 
was illegal and unconstitutional. Our constitution knows of no ‘ en- 
‘tire dominion’ in the king * over all his subjects,” nor of. any abso-— 
lute supreme power immediately under God, in any sense whatsoever 
independently ‘of parliament. ‘This made the venerable and learned 
More, who professed to.have studied the subject as a lawyer with 
‘ag intense application for the last.seven years of his life, say, ‘ that a 
az parliament can-make a king and may depose him, and that every 
‘ parliament man may ‘give his consent thereto, but,.that. the subject 
“cannot be bound so in the case of’supremacy.’ (See. State Trials.) 
Hence it is clear that Henry being dependent on«his parliament, ac- 
cording to the principles of the’ conatitution, he could not take upon 
himself his new title without being authorized by parliament; conse- 
quently it was a-parliamentary grant and not a divine right. ss 
We allow that the primitive bishops pretended to no compulsive 
authority, but what came from the civil magistrate; nor can the Ca- 
tholic church ever claim such power, because it was never giyen to 
4 her; hence we ground our position, that persecution never was a 
: principle of Catholic faith or discipline. The chureh of England, 
however, ‘in her 37th article, seems to have made compulsive au- 
thority a-question of faith. It is laid down in that article, that power 
is given by God in the scriptures ‘ to godly princes to restrain with 
* ‘the civil sword ihe stubborn and evil doers;’ and. on this supposi- 
tion did Harry and Elizabeth get laws passed making matter of con- 
science acts of high treason, and butchered their subjects without 
mercy for not conforming to their capricious creeds. It may not be. 
amiss to relate here the means adopted by Henry to obtain an ac- 
knowledgment.of his supreme headship in spiritual affairs. -While 
the question of separation from Catharine was going on at Rome, 
Harry contrived to get the. clergy into a premunire for admitting  — 
Wolsey’s legatine power, though it was done by the king’s privity, . 
if not with his consent. By this step their persons became liable to 
imprisonment; and their estates to confiscation, so that he got them ©. 
completely into his. power; and as few of them were endued with % 
the desire of martyrdom, they basely and cowardly submitted to the 
monarch’s wishes, and agreed to allow him his demands, which . 
were, that no constitution or ordinance should thenceforth be enact- * 
ed, promulgated, or put in execution by the clergy, unless the king’s , 
highness:approved of it. This took place.in 1532. He next tried 
the council, where a debate was held, whether it were convenient 
for the king to assume to himself the supremacy in ecclesiastical af- 
‘ fairs? In opposition to this question the following speech is put 
a in-Lord Herbert’s' History: * Your highness is come to a point, 
which needs a strong, and firm resolution; it being, not only the 
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ted; but likewise of that 
« consequence, that it will com r kingdom and poster rity. 
1 your divorce, and second marri- + 
‘age, as well as in all other eccl stteal a airs, j in-your domigicna® 
* you would make use of your own, or the pope’s, authority. For 
‘my own part, as an Englishman, and your a ines s ‘subject, I 
* must wish all power in your highness. But when I consider the 
_ © ancient practice of this kingdom, I cannot but thin : any innovation 
‘dangerous. For, if in every temporal’ estate, i fe be necessary to 
‘come to some ay) eme authority, whence all inferior mocigiecy 
'* should be derived; it seems much more necessary in religion, both 
‘as the body Rereof seems more’ suscepti e of a head, than any . 
“*else; and, as that head again, must di so many others. — Ped 
* should, therefore, above all things, labour to keep an unity he 
* parts thereof, as being : optoe bond, which knits and holds to- 
* gether, not its own alone, but all other government. But how much, 
‘ sir, should we recede from the dignity thereof, if we (at Meclge- 
*trenched this its chief and most eminent part? And who ever ue ked 
‘that body long, whose head was taken away? Certainly, 
. authority received for many ages, ought not rashly to be re; od. 
‘For is not the pope communis pater, in the Christian. world, eat 
‘arbiter of their differences? Ddes he not support the majesty of 
‘ religion, and-vindicate it from neglect? Does not the holding | his 
‘ authority from God, keep men in awe, not of temporal alone, but 
‘eternal punishments; and therein extend his power beyond death 
* itself?—And will it be secure, to lay aside those potent means of 
‘reducing people to es and trust only to the sword of jus- 













* tice, and secular arms? sides, who shall mitigate the rigour of 
‘laws in those cases, which may admit exception, if the pope be 
‘taken away? Who shall presume to give orders, or administer the 
‘sacraments of the church? Who shall be depositary of the oaths 
‘and leagues of princes? Or, fulminate against the perjured infract- 
‘ors of them? For my part (as affairs now stand) I find not, how, 
‘either a general peace amongst princes, or any equal moderation in 
«human affairs, can be ‘well “conserved without him. For, as his 
’ Seourt is a kind of chancery to all other courts of justice in the 
_ ‘Christian world; so if you take it away, you subvert that equity, 
“and tonscience, which should be the rule, and interpreter of all 
laws and constitutions whatsoever. I will conclude, that I wish 
“your highness (as my king and sovereign) all true greatness and 
‘happiness; but think it not fit (in this case) that your, subjects 
‘should either examine’ by what right: Séclesinstical government is 
. finnovated; or inquire how far they are bound thereby; since, be- 
‘side that it might cause division, and hazard the overthrow both 
‘of the one and the other authority; it would give that offence and 
‘ scandal abroad, that foreign princes would; both” reprove and disal- 
‘lowsall our proceedings i in this kind, and upon occasion, be dispos- 
«ed easily to join-against us.’ 
Notwithstanding these excellent sentiments, which clearly showed 
_ the existence, utility, and necessity of a spiritual supremacy, to set 
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ns of unjust sovereigns, Henry 
which -passéd an act setting 
a4 ! eme head of the church of 
so recognized by the clergy of this realm 
1; yet, for more corroboration thereof, as. also 
‘ for extirpating all errors, heresies, and abuses of the same, it was 
‘ enacted, that the king, his heirs and successors, kings of England, . 
‘ should be a the supreme head on earth of the 
‘church of | Pee a el united and annexed to 


packed a parliament i 
. forth, ‘ That albeit, th 

















ell the and stile thereof, 
es, pre-eminences, jurisdictions, privileges, 
profits and commodities, to the saidedignity 
same chureh belonging or appertaining. 
eign lord, his heirs and -successors, kings 
f this realm, shall have full power andauthority from time to time, 
0 visit and repress, redress,, reform er, correct, restrain, and 
I end al such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, -contempts and 
whatsoever they be, which by any manner of spiritual _ 
urisdiction, ought or may lawfully be reformed, re- 
( ed, redressed, corrected, restrained or amended, most 
pleasure of Almighty God, the increase of virtue in Christ’s 
igion, and the conversation of the peace, unity, and tranquillity 
‘of the realm: any usage, custom, foreign laws, foreign prescription, 
‘or any thing or things to the contrary thereof notwithstanding.’ 
Burnett would further persuade us that the clergy were unanimous 
in acknowledging the right of the kin ‘the supremacy, bishop 
Fisher only excepted.—This is a b and is contradicted by 
the records of history. Sir T. red death for no other 
cause than denying the supremacy of th in matters of religion. 
He, as we have-before said, spent part of his time in studying the 
question, and there cannot be a doubt but that he examined the books 
published on both sides, and particularly those in favour of Henry’s 
claim, which Burnett represents to have had the powerful effect of 
converting ‘all the bishops, abbots, and friars of England, Fisher 
‘ only excepted,’ to the king’s side. Now what was the result of 
More’s search? On receiving sentence of death, he thus addressed 
the court: ‘ Well, seeing, that. I am condemned, God knows ho 
‘justly, I will speak freely for the disburthening my conscienc 
‘what I think of this law. When I perceived it was the king 
‘ pleasure to sift out from whence the pope’s authority was deriv 
‘I confess, I studied seven years together to find out the truth of it, 
‘and I could not meet with the works of any one doctor,. approved 
‘by the church, that avouch a layman was or ever could be the head 
‘of the church.” And when the chancellor replied, would you be 
esteemed wiser or to have a sincerer conscience than all the bishops, 
learned doctors, nobility and commons. of the realm? Sir Thomas 
answered: ‘I am able’to produce against one bishop, which you can 
‘ produce on your side, a hundred holy and Catholic bishops for my 
‘ opinion, and against one realm the custom of all Christendom.’ 
Bishop fisher held the same sentiments, as we find recorded in his 
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Life by Dr. Bailey. After sen h had been passed u bs 
him the prelate thus delivered him udges:—*‘ My lords, 
‘am here condemned before i n, for denial of the 
* king’ s supremacy over the chu but by what ord 


‘of justice, I archer both of the king’ s 
* majesty’s conscience and yours. eless, being found guilty 
‘ (as it is termed) I am, and must b ntented » all that God 
‘shall send; to whose will I panes ¢ 

‘now to tell you a 
‘ king’s supreme y,1 










* before his ae hath pevenat to that dig 
‘king will now adventure self in proceeding in this strange a 
‘ unwonted case, no doubt but he shall deeply i incur the paomnes = 

‘ pleasure of Almighty God, to the great damage. of 
‘and of ela others; and to the utter ruin of this realm 













* hand: saUideehned I pray God, his pe e 
‘time, and hearken to good counsel, , for | he preservatio 
‘and his realm, a at the: quietness of all Miriitendons? ‘ 

To show how little reliance is to be placed on Burnett, and the 
total disregard he showed for truth, when writing his History of the é 
Reformation, we will here insert some cbtieetions: from Stowe, of the ’ 
sufferers for denying t emacy of the king, beside the above 
mentioned aoa oa “The reader will then be able to - 
judge whether * all bots, and friars of England, Fisher ia 
‘ only excepted, were so far satisfied with them, that they resolved to . 
‘comply with the changes the king was resolved to make;’ and also 
of the bloody means that were put in execution to make them satis- 
fied with these changes. 

Sir William’ Peterson, priest, late commissary %; Calais, and sir 
William Richardson, priest of St. Mary’s in Calais, were both there 
drawn, hanged, and quartered,in the market-place, for the supremacy. 

579. 
ss Dr. Wilson, and Dr. Samson, bishop of. Chichester, were sent to 
e tower, for relieving certain prisoners who had denied to subscribe 

the king’s supremacy. And for the same offence Richard Farmer, 
grocer, of London, a rich and wealthy citizen, was committed to the 
Marshalsea; and after arraigned, and attainted in a praemumire, and 
lost all his goods; his wife and children thrust out of doors. p. 580. 

Robert Barns, D. D. ‘Thomas Gerrard, parson of Honey-lane, and 
William Jerom,’ vicar of Stepney-heath, batchelots in divinity: also 
Edward Powel; Thomas Able, and Richard Fetherston, all three doc- 
tors, were drawn from the tower of London to West Smithfield. 

The three first were drawn to a stake, and there burut: the other 
three were drawn to a gallows, and there hanged, beheaded, and 
quartered. ‘The three first, as appears in their attainders, were exe- 
euted for divers heresies; the last three for treason; to wit, for deny- 
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ing the king’s supremacy, and Piling his marriage with Catharine 
to be good. p. 581. — ¥ 

Thomas Empson, sometime a monk of Westminster, who had 
e more than three years, was brought be- 
fore the justices in Newgate; and for that he would not ask the king 
pardon for denying his supremacy, nor be sworn thereto, his monk’s 


cowl was plucked off his mace and his body reprieved, till the king 









was informed of his obstin p- 591. 

Dr. Forest. a friar observant, was apprehended, for that in secret 
he had declared to many, that the king was not supreme head of the 
church. Whereupon he 
pair of new gallows, 


anged by the midd e 







> for that purpose in Smithfield, he was 
darm-pits, alive, and under the gallows was 
ith he was burnt and consumed. p. 577. 

_ Hugh Faringdon, abbot of Reading, and two priests named Rugg 
and Owen, were hanged, and quar teagdlmges ding. The same day 
was Richard Whiting, abbot of Glastenb ry, hanged and quartered 
on Torehill, adjoining to his monastery. John Thorn, and Roger 
James, m , the one treasurer, the other under treasurer of Glas- 
te: bury church, were at the same time executed. Also, shortly after, 
John Beck, abbot of Cole: nester, was executed at Colchester: all for 
denying the king’s supremacy. 577. 

Six persons, and one led between two, were drawn to Tyburn; to 
wit, Laurence Cook, prior of Doncaster, William Horn, a lay-bro- 
ther of the Charter-house at London, Giles Horn, gentleman, Cle- 
ment Philipp, gentleman of Calais, Edmond Bolhelm, priest, Darcy 
Jennings, Robert Jennings, Robert Bitd: and all there hanged and 
quartered, as having been attainted by liament, for denying the 
king’s supremacy. p. 581. " 

Sir David Jenison, knight of Rhodes, was drawn through South- 
wark, to St. Thomas of Watterings, and there executed for the su- 
premacy. 7d. 

German Gardiner, and Lark, parson of Chelsea, were executed 
at Tyburn, for denying the king’s supremacy; as likewise one Ash- 
by. p. 585. r 
_It is a fact, indisputably proved, that Henry VIII. was the jirst 
king of England, that ever gave leave to bishops to exercise jurisdic- 
tion without being approved of at Rome, the first that ever styled 
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was condemned; and ‘wards, upon a - 
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himself head of the church, and the first that ever made it treason to : 


refuse that title.—This assumption surprised all Europe, and well 
might it do when this very same king had stood forth the champion 
of the pope’s supremacy, as of divine right, against Luther, when 
that arch-heretic threw off the voke of obedience.—Henry charged 
Luther with acting under the influence of anger, and malice, and 
hatred, and so it was with Henrv himself.—His defence was written 
before he became enamoured of Anne Boleyn, and when his mind 
was impressed with the duties and obligations of a Christian. sove- 
reign; but when his heart was filled with the flame of lust, and, like 
Luther, he found himself restrained and condemned by the lawful 
authority of the church; then it was he gave loose to his passions, 
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and in his rage to vex and mortify the holy father, who reproved 
him, with a view to bring him to a sense of duty, he resolved to 
destroy, as far as he was able, that supremacy which he had ac- 


knowledged and proved to be of divine origin, and involve his king- 


dom in all the horrors of schism and corruption.—Perfectly sensible 
that reason and argument would only retard and render his designs 
abortive, he employed the oil sword to establish his spiritual su- 
premacy, and made PersecvrION the basis of his new ‘church. We 
have shown the use he made of the knife and the halter, the fagot, 
to intimidate the clergy and learned into submission, it only remains 
for us to show how the people were brought over to the views of 
the court. ‘To grant spiritual supremacy to.a lay prince was an idéa’ 
so repugnant to the people, that the epost was every where 
received with suspicion and wonder. To remove these feelings, 
Ilarry gave orders to have the word ‘Pope’ erased out of every 
book used in the public worship of the church; every schoolmaster 
was ordered diligently to inculcate the new doctrine to his pupils; 
all clergymen, from the prelate to the curate, were directed to teach, 
every Sunday and holiday, that the king was true head of the church, 
and the pope’s supremacy a mere usurpation; and to prevent the 
truth from being known, it was made high treason for any one to 
print or publish any work against the spiritual supremacy of this 
monarch!!! Thus, in the process of time, the people became im- 
‘mersed in error, and this state of darkness has continued to the pre- 
sent day; though, Heaven be praised, the mist is gradually disper- 
sing, notwithstanding the efforts of designing and ignorant revilers, 
and the rays of Truth are beaming on this long benighted nation. 
Having thus given an outline of the doctrine of Supremacy, we 
must now return to the subject of the divorce and introduce two 
more prominent characters in this momentous affair. 


CRANMER AND ANNE BOLEYN. 

Previous to the establishment of Henry’s supremacy by act of 
Parliament, an act was passed, condemning all appeals to Rome, 
though the king had been for years appealing to that see, but in vain, 
to be released from his virtuous wife. This act, like the suppression 
of the pope’s supremacy, had its origin from rage, vexation, and dis- 
appointment. ‘The next circumstance of importance was the raising 
of Thomas Cranmer to the primacy of the English church, which is 
thus stated in the Book of Martyrs:—‘ Warham, archbishop of Can- 
‘terbury, having died the preceding year, was succeeded by Cran- 
‘mer, who was then in Germany, disputing in the king’s cause with 
* some of the emperor’s divines. ‘The king resolved to advance him 
‘to that dignity, and sent him word of it, that so he might make 
‘haste over: but a promotion so far above his thoughts, had not its 
‘common effect on him; he had a true and primitive sense of so 
‘ great a charge; and instead of aspiring to it, feared it; and, return- 
‘ing very slowly to England, used all his endeavours to be excused 
‘from that advancement. Bulls were sent for to Rome, in order to 
‘his consecration, which the pope granted, and on the 30th of 
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‘March, Cranmer was consecrated by the bishops of Lincoln, Ex- 
‘eter, and St. Asaph. The oath of the pope was of hard digestion 
‘to him. He therefore made a protestation, before he took it, that 


_ the conceived himself not bound up by it in any thing that was con- 
 ¢trary to his duty to God, to his king, or to his country; and this he 


“repeated when he took it.’ The mega editors have made a little 
free here with Burnett, and left out the conclusion of the last sen- 
tence, which is this: ‘so that if this seemed too artificial for a man 
‘of his sincerity; yet he acted in it fairly, and above board.’ Such 
is the way this bishop Burnett attempts to bolster up the perjury of 
his hero. But let us look a little deeper into the conduct of this 
man of sincerity, this leader in the work of reformation in England. 
It was in 1529 that Cranmer put himself at the head of the party that 





‘ ¥ ; : 
~ favoured the divorce of Catharine.—In the year following he wrote 


a book against the lawfulness of the queen’s marriage, in which, he 
flattered the predominant passion of the king, and became thereby a 
great favourite of the monarch. Burnett represents him, at this time, 
as devoted to Luther’s doctrine, and was considered as the most 
learned of those who favoured it.—Miss Anne Boleyn, the same au- 
thor states, had also received some impressions of the same doctrine. 


- Henry however was ignorant of these dispositions and designs of 


the enemies of the Catholic faith, and the better to deceive him, 
this arch-hypocrite continued to say mass and conform to the Catholic 
worship, while, according to Burnett, he was a Lutheran in his heart. 
While the suit of the king was pending at Rome, Cranmer was sent 
into Italy to manage the cause of Henry. In the discharge of this 
duty he went to Rome, where he carried on the work of dissimula- 
tion so well, that the pope made him his penitentiary, which office 
he accepted, though he was a Lutheran in his heart. From Rome he 
goes to Germany, to conduct the king’s case with his Protestant 
friends, and here, though he had voluntarily sworn to observe perpe- 
tual chastity at his ordination as a priest, he privately married Osi- 
ander’s niece, a brother reformer, and one of the most profane and 
dissolute wretches of the age. Some authors say he dehauched her, 
and was then compelled to marry her. This circumstance is not 
sufficiently authenticated’ to be given as fact, but the marriage itself 
is certain. Cranmer, as we have before stated, was expelled Jesus’ 
college, Cambridge, for engaging in wedlock, contrary to the statutes 
of the university, but his wife dying, he was admitted into holy or- 
ders, on which he solemnly engaged to lead a life of celibacy; but 
with this man of sincerity, solemn oaths were no more binding than 
the wind; nor did he stick at any profligate act of villany which was 
necessary to further his ends, and serve the lustful passions of his 
master. It was after Cranmer had engaged a second time in wed- 
lock that the archbishopric of Canterbury was offered to him, which 
he accepted with apparent reluctance, in order to appear with better 
grace. But though Cranmer and his reforming colleagues made a 
jest of the sacred canons and their oaths, to gratify their brutal lusts, 
yet the new-elect bishop was well aware that Harry had an utter 
aversion to married priests, and therefore it was necessary to dis- 
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semble still. _ What then wa o do? He had married a wife, he 






could not therefore desert her, nor could he, poor fellow, do without 
her. In this perplexity a lucky device came into his head, which 
however was very near ending tragically. Mr. Mason, in his book 
of the Consecrations of English Bishops, says, ‘ Cranmer kept his 
‘ wife secret for fear of the law, and that they reported she was car- 
‘ried up and down in a chest, and that at Gravesend the wrong end 







‘of the was set upwards,’ by which mistake the good woman 
was in nger of having her neck broke. 

Such he man whom Henry nominated to the see of Canter- 
bury. pe, who knew no error in him, but that of maintain- 


not then decided, he was at full liberty to do, granted him the ne- 
cessary bulls, which Cranmer scrupled not to receive and acknow- 
ledge, though, according to his prelatic panegyrist, he disowned in 
his heart this very authority. We have seen him associating with 
the reformers in Germany, and approving of their new doctrines; 
we now see him, at the nomination of a Catholic king, for Henry 
had not yet renounced the pope’s supremacy, and by the permission 
of the pope, submitting to the doctrine and discipline of the church 
of Rome, and consenting to take the highest dignity of that church 
in England, for the express purpose of preserving its privileges and 
seeing that its canons were duly enforced.—Previous to his conse- 
eration as archbishop of Canterbury, he had to take an oath of fidelity 
to the holy see; this, Burnett says, ‘ was of hard digestion to him;’ 
but Tom was never at a loss for expedients, until he had run his 
career, Peiacting with that-same terrible end which he had with 
cold-blooded malice prepared for so many others.—He who shammed 
unwillingness to accept the high station offered him—he, who had 
such ‘afrue and primitive sense of so great a charge’—he, who, 
‘instead of aspiring to it, feared it;—he could deliberately call his 
God to witness an act which he intended the world should think him 
sincere in performing, while inwardly and secretly, it is said, he pro- 
tested against it. Was ever such a consummate act of perjury be- 
fore committed? Can we wonder that perjury is now become a 
trade in this Protestant country—thi of bibles and immorality, 
—when we have such an example of premeditated false-swearing 
here set before them in the person of their first Protestant primate, 
who is extolled too as having a primitive sense of the high religious 
charge he was then entering upon. One of the gross calumnies 
raised against the Catholics by the adherents to the blessed work of 
Reformation was, that they paid no regard to the sanctity of an 
oath, and that the pope could dispense with the obligations of an 
oath at his pleasure. Such an infamous charge, though often repeat- 
ed, and believed by too many at this day, was never proved against 
the Catholics; but here we have Cranmer treating a solemn compact 
with his God, as a mere idle ceremony by_no means binding, and 
absolving himself from its obligations even before he was invested 
with his high functions. 

We have Cranmer now seated in the primate’s chair of the Eng- 
: i, 
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lish church, after having taken the to the see of 
St. Peter, as supreme over the univer: urch « i He had 
also as solemnly engaged'to preserve t sland in all her 
rights and privileges, such as he found the en he was installed 


archbishop of Canterbury, and as they had bee red by one of 
his’ predecessors, cardinal Langton, under Magna Charta.—Cran- 
mer, however, was no sooner seated in his high office, than he be- 
gan to play the sycophant, the hypocrite, and the ty 2 








vorce of Catharine, and Henry, who had taken upo 
supreme head of the church in England, was resolved upon a divorce; 
and he was further determined that there should be some sh 
appearance of authority for this separation from his lawful wife.— 
But then there was a great obstacle in the way, which was to disco- 
‘ver in whom this power or authority was lodged, and who was to be 
the executive minister to putit in foree.—To get over this difficulty, 
Cranmer abandons his promise of fidelity to the pope, and feigning 
himself another Nathan sent to reprove a second David, or a John 
Baptist censuring a Herod, he writes a serious letter, by virtue of 
his archiepiscopal authority, on his incestuous marriage with Catha- 
rine; ‘a marriage,’ he said, ‘the world had long been scandalized 
‘with,’ and declared, that for his part, he was determined to suffer 
no longer so great a scandal. He therefore concludes by requesting 
his majesty to empower him, the archbishop to examine an 
nounce a final sentence on the question. Accordingly th 
an instrument drawn up, which he signs and seals, givin 
mate authority to call a,eourt, and put an end to the dispute 
him and his faithful wife-—As this document is a novelty, int 
nals of history, we will here give the words of it, for .the amuse- 
ment of the reader.—‘ Wherefore ye whom God and .we have 
‘ ordained archbishop of Canterbury, and primate of this our realm 
‘ of England, to. whose office it e been, and is appertaining, by the 
‘sufferance of us and our progenitors, as you write yourself most 
‘justly and truly, to order, judge, and determine mere spiritual 


‘causes within this our realm.——Therefore in your most humble 


“wise, you apply unto us in the said letters, to grant unto you our 
‘license, to proceed to the examination and final determination of 
‘the said eause, in’ exoneration of your conscience towards God.— 
- Wherefore we inclining to your humble petition, by these our let- 
‘ters, sealed with our seal, and signed with our sign manual, do 
‘license you to proceed in the said cause, and to the examination 
‘and final determination of the same.’—Here is hypocrisy in_per- 
fection. When Cranmer wrote his letter, he knew that Catharine 
had been expelled the nuptial bed, and that a private marriage had 
already taken place between Anne Boleyn and Henry.—Then again, 
the king, who is the sinner, empowers Cranmer the reprover, to sift 
and pronounce upon the case. The man by whom, next to God, 
Cranmer was raised to his office, according to Harry’s laws, is to be 
judged by the creature he made; a very pretty judgment, a very im- 
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partial decision, ‘means to be suspected, must of course be the 
result. —Tha ght so, we may infer by the respect she 
paid to the be acted. 

Cranmer was consecrated on the 30th of March, 1533, and on the 
20th of May following, he opened a court at Dunstable, by the 
strength of the above instrument, consisting of bishops, divines and 
civilians. Here he summoned his royal ordainer, who answered by 
his proctor e then summoned Catharine, who nobly scorned his 

' disowned his authority.—For this dignified conduct 
ronounced contumacious, and-on the 23d’ of that same 
2 archbishop pronounced sentence, that the marriage be- 

‘yy and Catharine was void from the beginning.—That 
entence would follow, must have been anticipated by every 
man of common sense, but what can he think of the archbishop, 
who, though he denied in his heart the authority of the pope arid the 
holy see, yet, in the sentence he pronounced, takes upon himself the 
title of legate of the holy see-apostolic!!!—Five days after he -had 
separated Harry from his lawful wife, by a marriage that had re- 
ceived the sanction of the pope and all the learned men of that age; 
that had been defended as valid by the brightest and most learned 
men living, Cranmer confirmed the private marriage of Anne Boleyn, 
though that marriage had been contracted before that of Catharine 
was declared null; a circumstance as irregular as unprececented.— 
Thus then we see an affair which had occupied the court of Rome 
en years, decided by Cranmer in as many weeks, from the 
time he entered on his office. ‘Tom soon found out the secret after 



















he evated to the supremacy.—Let me alone, says he to Harry, 
I will find out the mode by which you shall get released from your 
old but excellent wife, and take an amorous damsel to your bed; and 


this too without sceruple to your tender conscience, which, I know 
has been goading you, most, religious monarch, these seven long 
years. But first make me archbishop of Canterbury, and you shall 
have every thing to your wishes, So it turned out; for Cranmer con- 
sented to every whim and cruelty the capricious and sanguinary- 
minded Harry thought proper to indulge in. 
Well, the decision of Cranmer 1 om) 
a letter from the former, who with the most exquisite hypocrisy, 
gravely exhorted Harry to submit to the law of-God, and to avoid 
those reproaches which he must have incurred by persisting in an 
incestuous intercourse with his brother’s widow.—But now another 
difficulty started. It was asked, how could the king proceed to 
a new marriage before. the former one was annulled? Would the 
right of succession be less doubtful, in the case of issue by Anne 
than by Catharine? To silence these questions Cranmer soon adopt- 
ed an expedient. He cited another court at Lambeth on, the 28th 
of May (excellent speed!) before which the proctor of the king ap+ 
peared, and declared officially that Henry and Anne had been joined 
in wedlock, whereupon the pliant AG te same by 
his pastoral re, judicial authority, and woe to those who had the 
temerity to call his decision in question. Catharine received an or- 
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der to assume no other title than that of princess dowager, to which © 


order she refused to accede, nor would she er loy any one about 
her who did not address and acknowledge her as queer Her fate 
became the subject of commisseration with omens ons, and in 
England the popular feeling was in her favour.— ost men, to be 
sure, had the prudence to be silent, but the women loudly expressed 
their indignation at the treatment of their queen. ‘To check their 
boldness’ and inspire some awe, Henry committed the wife of the 
viscount Rochford to the tower.— When Clement VII. learned what 
Cranmer had been doing, and that Anne Boleyn was actually mar- 
ried to’ the king, he hesitated no longer on the matter.—He formally 
annulled the sentence given by Cranmer as uncanonical and. unau- 
thorized, and excommunicated Henry and Anne, unless they should 
separate by a certain time, or show cause they claimed to be 
husband and wife. 

We must now bring Anne before our readers, and let our new 


archbishop retire for a time to the back ground. Burnett and the» 


Book of Martyrs, say, ‘'The convocation having thus judged im the 
‘matter, the ceremony of pronouncing the divorce judicially was 
‘now only wanting. ‘The new queen being pregnant, was a great 
‘evidence of her having preserved her chastity previously to. her 
‘marriage. On Easter eve she was_declared queen.’ “And in an- 
other place the account says, ‘ All people admired her conduct, who 
‘during so many years managed the spirit of so violent a king in 
‘such a manner, as neither to surfeit him with too many favours, 
‘nor to provoke him with too much rigour. They that loved the re-_ 
‘formation, looked*for better days under her protection; but many 
‘priests and friars, both in sermons and discourses, condemned the 
‘king’s proceedings.’ Liars they say have but short memories, and 
so it turns out with this bishop Burnett and the modern editors of 
the Book of Martyrs; for here they confess that many priests and 
friars openly condemned the proceedings of Henry, whereas they 
told us but a few pages preceding, that ‘ all the bishops, abbots, and 
‘friars of England, Fisher only excepted,’ were unanimously satis- 
fied with Henry’s proceedings. Again, how are we to reconcile this 
statement that Nancy’s conduct was admired ‘ during so many years’ 
by the people, when the people are represented as taking part with 
her unfortunate but magnanimous rival, and she tried but three years 
with the king after her public marriage with him. If those ‘ that loved 
‘ the reformation, looked for better days under her protection,’ they 
found themselves most egregiously mistaken, for Harry did not begin 
to be that sanguinary monarch he showed himself, until he became 
acquainted with Miss Boleyn and’ Tom Cranmer, when he gave way 
to that insatiable lust and merciless cruelty which stain his character 
and cast a stigma on the human name. Even Burnett acknowledges 
-: ‘it does not ‘ appear that cruelty was natural to him. For in twen- 
-five years ‘reign, none had suffered for any crime against the state,” 
except two individuals, while in the last ten years of his reign the 
scaffolds were reeking with blood, and the faggots constantly blazing. 
So that it is clear the merit here imputed to Anne Boleyn should be 
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given to Cath eo whom he lived happily and contented until 
he cast his'e 7 e wanton thus,eulogized: But the most curious 
logic of these editors is the attempt they make to bolster up the chas- 
tity of this Angel of the Reformation, whose pregnancy. previous to 
the divorce of Catharine is made a proof of her immaculate continency. 
What a system of deception have the people of England been sub- 
jected to since the days of that thing called the Reformation. It is 
a notorious fou those who are acquainted with history, that Anne 
Boleyn was the kept mistress of Henry for some time, and that she 
would not have been married so hastily as she was, had she not 
proved in a family way before her marriage, which marriage took 
place previous to the former connubial contract the king had engaged 
in being declared void. . Yet-we are here told by men pretending to 
give a true knowledge of the principles of Christianity, that the very 
state of pregnancy of a 






-a woman nof married, but afterwards married 
* en’ the king had another wife, was, ‘a great evidence of her having 
preserved her chastity previously to her marriage.’ ~This may be 
Protestant chastity—this ‘may suit a Protestant bishop—but no Ca- 
tholic, whether bishop or layman, will be found to whitewash such 
; an-open and barefaced state of incontinency and adultery. 
_ Neither was her conduct, after she became queen, such as drew 
upon her the admiration of the people. For two. years after her 
coronation historians take very little notice of her, only that.she fa- 
voured the progress of Lutheranism, which pleased archbishop Cran- _ 
» mer, and was far from being agreeable to the king. One'trait of her — 
» feeling we will here give in the words of Mr. Echard, a Protestant 
divine, from his History of England. Catharine died on the 5th of 
Jeary, 1536, and ‘ the king,’ Mr. Echard says, ‘ received the news 
‘of her death, not-without tears, and ordered her to be buried in the 
‘abbey-church of Peterborough. But queen Anne did not carry her- 
* self so decently as became a happy rival, expressing too much joy, 
‘both in her behaviour and habit. It was but a few months after 
* that this flourishing queen met with a fall more unfortunate and fatal 
‘than the other.’ This was in a violent death which we shall relate 
by and by; but we must here apostrophize, to render a tribute due 
to virtue and misfortune, and relate the death of the noble-minded 
princess in the language of Dr. Lingard. = kaye 
‘ During the three Jast years Catharine with a small establishment 
«had resided on one of the royal manors. In most points she sub- 
‘mitted without a murmur to the royal pleasure: but no promise, no 
‘intimidation could induce her to forego the title of queen, or to ac- 
ee ects the invalidity of her marriage, or to accept the offer 
‘made to her by her nephew, of a safe and honourable asylum either 
‘in Spain or Flanders, It was not that she sought to gratify her 
‘ pride, or to secure her personal interests: but she still cherished 
“a persuasion, that her daughter Mary might at some future peri 
‘ be-called to i throne, and on that account refused, to stoop to any 


- 


‘ concession which might endanger, or weaken the right of the prin- 
‘cess. In h tirement she was harassed with angry messages 
‘from the king: sometimes her servants were discharged for obeying 
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‘her orders; sometimes were sworn to low te inst ions Re ich” 
‘they should receive from the court: Forest, her cor ‘essor, was im- 


‘ prisoned -and* condemned for high treason: the act of succession 
‘was passed to defeat her claim: and she believed that Fisher and 
‘More had lost their lives merely on account, heir attachment to 
‘her cause. Her bodily constitution was gradually enfeebled by 
‘ mental*suffering: and feeling her health decline, she repeated a re- 
‘quest which had often been refused, that she might see her daugh- 
* ter, once at least before her death. For Mary, from the time of. 
the divorce, had’ been. separated from the.company, that she might 
‘not inrbibe the principles, of her mother.. But at the age of twenty 
‘she could not be ignorant of the injuries which both had suffered: and 
‘her resentment was daily strengthened by the jealousy of a hostile 
‘ queén, and the caprice of a despotic fath enry had the cruelty 
‘to refuse. this last consolation to the ate Catharine, wh 
‘from her death-bed dictated a short letter t 
‘king, and husband.”” She conjured him t think of his salvatio 
‘forgave him all the wrongs which he had done her; recommended 
‘ their daughter Mary to his paternal protection; and requested that 
‘her three maids might be. provided with suitable marriages, and 4 
‘that her other servantsemight receive a year’s wages. ‘Iwo copies 4 
‘ were made by her direction, of which one was delivered to Henry, 
‘the other to Eustachio Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, with a 
Cirequest that, if her husband should refuse, the emperor-would re- 
© ward her servants. As he perused. the letter, the stern heart of 
‘Henry was softened:.he shed a tear, and desired the ambassador . 
‘to bear to her.a kind and consoling message. But she died before 
‘his arrival: and was buried by. the king’s direction with becoming 
‘pomp in the abbey church of Peterborough. “The reputation which 
‘she had acquired on the throne, did not’ suffer from her disgrace. 
‘ Her affability and meekness, her piety and ‘charity, had been the 
‘theme of universal praise: the fortitude with which she bore her 
‘ wrongs, raised her still higher in the estimation of the.public.’ 
Such is the account given by this eloquent writer of the last mo- 
ments of this model of womankind, and even Burnett and the mo 
ern editors are compelled to acknowledge, that ‘ she was exempla 
‘patient, and charitable;’ and that ‘her virtues and her sufferings 
“created an esteem for her in all ranks of people.’ This acknow- 
ledgement we consider a complete contradiction to their former state- 
ment, that all people admired the conduct of her rival, Anne Beye, 
whose personal manners and deportment were the very opposite of 
Catharine’s. Anne‘ had. given birth to'a princess eight month er 
her marriage, who was named Elizabeth, and afterwards: b 
queen. In the same month that Catharine died, she felt the 
of premature labour, and was delivered of a dead male child.» This 
accident proved to Henry a bitter disappointment, as it was a second 
failure to his hopes of male issue; and in the moment of vexation 
he upraided Anne, who retorted upon him that he had no one to 
blame but himself, and that her miscarriage had been owing to his 
















fondness for her maid. ‘This was Jane Seymour, who afterwards 
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geen, and the incident is thus related: When tho thes of 
s death reached the court, Henry, out of respect to her 
virtues, ordered his servants to wear mourning on the 

urial, while Anne decked herself out in the gayest of 
her apparel, ‘ 


and appeared in the highest spirits, saying that now she 
was indeed a queen, 


in e she had no rival. But in this she found 
herself unluckily deceived, for in the midst of her joy, she acciden- 
tally discovere r servant Jane, before mentioned, sitting on the 
king’s knee.. Jane was the daughter of a knight of Wiltshire, re- 
markable for her beauty, and the sight of this familiarity awakened 
the flame of jealousy in-Anne’s mind, and. produced premature la- 
bour. 'Fhus the very circumstance which she imagined was a com- 
by the dispensation of a just Providence, 
. By her levity and indiscretion, so: con- 
the*late queen, she had given occasion to 
retailers of scandal to set up some ugly reports of her conduct, 
hich coming to the ears of Henry, an unfavourable impression was 
ade in him, which Jed to Anne’s immediate disgrace and imprison- 
ment. Before, however, we proceed in this important and interést- 
ing affair, we will here give the account of it as we find it in the 
Book of. Martyrs. =. | ° avy 
‘The Popish party saw, with disappointment and concern, that 
‘the queen was the great obstdcle to their designs. She grew not 
‘ only in the king’s esteem, but in the love of the nation. Durin 
*the last nine months of her life she bestowed above 14,000/. 7 
‘ alins to the poor, and seemed to delight in doing good. Soon after 
‘ Catharine’s death, Anne bore a dead son, which was believed to 
“have made an unfavourable impression on the king’s mind. It 
‘ was also considered that now queen Catharine was dead, the king 
“might marry another, and regain the friendship of the pope and 
‘the emperor, and that the isswe by any other marriage would never 
‘ be,questioned. | With these’ reasons, of state the king’s affections 
‘joined; for he was now in love (if so heartless a monister was ca- 
‘ pable of feeling Jove) with Jane Seymour, whose disposition was 
tempered between the gravity of Catharine and the gaiety of Anne. 
latter used all possible arts to re-inflame his dying affection; 
owas weary of her,:and therefore defermined on her destruc- 
» effect which he soon found a pretence. Lady Rochford, 
the brother of Anne, basely accused her husband of a crimi- 
srcourse with his sister; and Norris, Weston, and Brereton, 
ne’s servants, with Smeton, a musican, were accused of the 
o fe : 
crime. ; i 
he was confined to her chamber, and the five persons before 
entioned were sent to the Tower, whither, the next day, she also 
‘ was carried, On the river some privy counsellors came to examine 
‘her, but she made 'p protestations of her innocence; and on 
* Jandin the ‘Tower she fell on her knees and prayed God to as- 
‘ sist her, protesting her innocence of the crimes laid to her charge, 


‘ Those who were imprisone her account denied every thing, 
* except Seton, who from hopes of favour and acquittal, confessed 
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turned out to be her fa 
trary to the manners of 
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‘y eured, forbide him to.come to court; yet he 
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‘ i been criminally connected with. 

“he was afterwards brought to execution. ‘ 
‘The queen was of a lively temper, aad bay 

‘the French court, had imbibed somewhat : 

* people.- i # also free from pride, and hhence, in her exterior, 

«she might have condescended too much to her familiar servants. 
‘Every court sycophant was now her enemy;.and Cranmer formed 

* the only and honourable exception. An order therefore pro- 

rote the king a 

‘long letter upo ‘this critical juncture,-wherein he acknowledged, 
‘that “if the things reported of the queen were true, it was the 

‘ greatést affliction that ever befel the king, and therefore exhorted 
‘him to bear-it with patience and submission to the will of God; - 
‘he confessed he never had a better opinion of any woman than of ~ 
«her; and that, next the king, he was m pund: to her than to 
‘ persons living, and. therefore he begge ‘in, ve .to pr 
‘that she might be found innocent; he loved her not.a little, becaus 
‘of the love which she seemed fo bear to God and his gospel; b 
‘if she was guilty, all that Joved the gospel must HATE her, as hay- 
‘ing been the greatest slander possible to the gospel; but he prayed 
‘ the king not to entertain any prejudice to the gospel on.her account, 
‘nor give the world to say, that his love to that was founded on the 
‘influence she had with him.’ But the king was inexorable. The 

Be ctore, 4 were put on their trial; when Smeton pleaded guilty, as 

















efore; the rest pleaded not guilty; but all were condemned.’ 
_. When we take into consideration the treatment of the ,Popish 
‘party, as the Catholics are called by Burnett, we need not. be sur- 





=e prised that they felt concern, or that they looked upon Anne Boleyn 


as ‘ the great obstacle of their designs.’ Between the proclaiming 


of Anne as queen and her fall, the nation had witnessed the violent | 
death of two of the greatest men of that age, and the execution of 
several religious men, for denying the supremacy of the king, which 
he had assumed, the suppression of several religious houses, which 
were the friends and supporters of the poor, and all their lands and 
goods conferred upon the king by an act of parliament, as 
the first fruits and tenths. In these acts of robbery and | 
Cranmer took an active part. he venerable bishop Fis 
had been a-counsellor to the king’s father, Henry VII. e 
‘the king’s mother, and confidential adviser to the king him: 
summoned before this base upstart and consummate. hyp 
company with Cromwell, a butcher’s son of Ipswich, but 
high favour with Henry, because he could pander to his y 
and a Lord Audley, who. were appointed commissioners t 
Fisher’s answer concerning the oath of supremacy. ‘The venerable 
bishop appeared according to summons, and had not Cranmer’s ¢o 
science been seared with iron, he must = felt compunction and 













shame, on beholding a man grey in yea d clothed with the 
brightest.and most heroic virtues, standing re him to spe 
question ‘which he, his judge, had acknowledged under the 
nity of an oath. But Cranmer’s heart was steeled a 1 

















ot. When brought before 0 
ne he had examined the oat all its bearings, 
and that he could not take it with a safe conscience, unless they 
would give him leave to alter it in some pemiculars, this request 
‘it was answered; th e king would not in any-wise permit that 
‘ the. oath Cran any exceptions .or alterations whatsoever;’ 
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and, added Cranmer, ‘ you must answer directly, whether you will 
‘or will not subscribe.’ On this the bishop of oeheste promptly 
and nobly replied, ‘'Then if you will needs have me answer direetly, 
‘my answer is, that forasmuch as my own conscience cannot be sa. 
‘ tisfied, I absolutely refuse the oath.’—Such a decision on the part 
of Dr. Fisher must have struck the pliant Cranmer to the soul, and 
no doubt did fire him evenge. The bishop was instantly com- 
itted to the upon the 26th of April in 1534. While 
e good pr re prisoner in the tower, every art that 
‘eunning could devise was practised to gain him over to the oath, but 
he was inflexible. In the mean time a parliament was convened on 
the 23d of November, which though it lasted but fifteen days, was 
not idle in complying with the king’s wishes. ~The bishop of Ro- 
chester’s imprisonment, and that of all other men, that should refuse 
to take the oath of supremacy was voted. good and lawful, which 
authority was wanting before, and a statute was passed whereby the 








supremacy of the church of England was granted unto the king tn 


& his successors,, as a title and stile to his imperial crown, with all its — 
honours, &c. and with full power to repress, reform, correct, re- 
strain, and amend all heresies, &c. Which act being passed was 
followed by another making it treason for any one, by word or deed, 
to deny the title of supremacy, as we have before noticed. After 
being held in confinement somewhat more than a year, he was at 
last compelled to take his trial like a common malefactor, the right 
being denied him to be tried by his peers. Several circumstances 
were deposed against him respecting the supremacy, but the only 

aterial evidence against him was a private conversation which he 
he solicitor-general, which officer was base enough to ap- 
t him, but not without reproof from the aged.and reverend 
or treachery and breach of promise: On this testimony 
nd guilty and condemned to suffer death, which sentence 
was suted on the 2nd of June, 1535, he being in the 77th year 
of hi Of this great man the learned and indefatigable histo- 
rian Dodd speaks thus in his Church History;— 

‘It happened i ese days, what is observable upon most revolu- 
ons; both persons and causes lay under a general misrepresenta- 
tion, nor was the strictest virtue able to defend itself against calum- 
‘ny.—Bishop Fisher, a person of primitive behaviour, the oracle of 















‘learning, and whom smus stiles the phoenix of the age; a man 
‘ univers applaudec ry ar 

‘ point fo ich he ] 

‘ tempt ridly advantages, that his greatest enemies, when 


t transport them, were forced to acknowledge his sin- 
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‘he was always one of the first that moved for a redress, in 
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proceedings of the court, it was judge s 
“to have him represented to the people as an obstinate, varicious, 
* lecherous o an, and a fit object of the king’s wrath and indig- 
‘nation; wi ich sort of calumnies, Bale, Ascham, and some 
‘ other vi writers have fouled their pens, whilst others of the 
‘ party have generously removed the calumny.—However the people 
‘ were so Over-a in their behaviour in his regard, that no one 
‘durst speak — or move a step in his behalf; whereof there 
‘cannot be a greater instance, than the disrespect that was shown to 


this body after he was beheaded; no friend he had durst approach 


“it; it lay exposed naked upon the scaffold, from the time he suffer- 
“ed till eight o’clock in the evening, whem two watchmen hoisted it 
‘upon their halberts, and carried it into All-hallows Barking -church- 


‘ yard, where it was thrown naked into a hole, without either coffin 
s dignity, or even th: 
care of, and, as’ it i 








‘shroud, or any other ceremony becoming | 
‘of a Christian. His head indeed was taker 
‘reported, first carried to Anne Boleyn, who being induced by an_ 
‘unnatural curiosity, to view that countenance which had so often 
‘been displeasing to her, and flirting her hand against his mouth 
‘with a kind of scorn, one of his teeth projecting, she struck her 
‘ finger against it, which razed the skin, and afterwards became a 
‘ chargeable wound, the scar whereof remained as long as she lived. 
«His head was afterwards placed upon London bridge, but within 
, fortnight, by order of council, was thrown into the Thames.— 
‘ This was done to prevent superstition; for the whole city crowded 
‘to see it, upon a report that certain rays of light were observed to 
‘shine around it. It was also thought proper to remove it upon a 


'* political account; for the clouds being now in a great measure dis- 


‘persed which darkened the bishop’s character, the people began to 
‘express themselves with a great deal of freedom in his favo, and 
‘ the exposition of his head only served to renew the memory of so 
‘ worthy a prelate, and give occasion to many to exclaim against the 
‘ proceedings of the court. He was a stout champion for the dig- 
‘nity of the sacerdotal order; and though he would not suffe 
‘laity to insult the clergy, upon account of their misbehaviou 











‘nonical way, and was himself, by his life and conversatic 
‘model of a true reformation.” As a proof of the very ex 
nary learning and industry of this holy man, Dodd sets down L 
one works which he composed in Latin, which were published it 
one folio volume, anno 1595, besides a History of the Divoree - 

MS. once in the possession of Dr. Philips, dean of Rochester, who 
fearing it should be found upon him, and he by that means get into 
trouble, committed it to the flames soon after bishop Fisher’s death. 
It is also said, that near a horse-load of manuscript works were burn- 
ed after he was condemned. © Sen A 

_ Of Sir Thomas More, who suffered in the following month, and 
who was upon the most intimate terms with bishop Fisher, we must 
be allowed to say something, as we passed his death over slightly 
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in the preceding number. This great lawyer was trepanned in the 
same manner as the bishop, by Rich the solicitor-general, and Sir 
i: complained i rt, that he had been drawnsiaay flattery 
his wo een strained and mis- 
of the supremacy, we. stated that Sir 
) \ red death on no other account than that he would 
not consent to allow the king to be supreme head of the church, but 
we did not then state his reasons for this denial, which he grounded ~ 
on a political as well as a. religious principle. » He told them t 
the oath imposed by the statute was new, and never heard of befo: 


















gospel, which had long conferred the 
spiritual supremacy u ster.and his successor; that it was di- 
rectly against several stat s of England, still ingen’, and par- 
ticularly against Ma; 2 i, whereby all the rights of the church, 
as USL ally practised, itly and expressly confirmed, among 
which obedience to the see of Rome, in all matters purely spiritual, 
was always understood; d that the statute was contrary to the 
$ coronation oath, which obliged him to. maintain and defend 
prl last objection reminds us of Cran- 
n oath, but to reverse an old saying, 
ng got a primate to his own mind, 
work, ‘Tom could dispense with Har- 
Id with his own, and Harry had no con- 
‘scientious scruples about it since the dispensation had all the form 
of law. Well, sir Thomas, as every one might ha e fo wal 




















| 10 do all his’ dir 
y’s oath as easily as he 








of the uprightness of his ec uct and the purit 





to 7 1 

and children might stand unblemished before poster 
modesty and resignation, he submitted his neck to the on th 
6th day of July in the last named year, in the 52d year. f his age. 
His head was set up on London bridge, where it remained fourteen 
days, when his daughter Margaret found means to convey it away. 
this great man, Dodd, before quoted, gives the following character. 
might dispense with myself for entering into a detail in giv- 
the character of this worthy person, and content myself with 
‘ saying, that he was the darling of the age, and a good abridgment 
‘of all those excellences which can be thought to make a layman 
‘valuable. Any one of the good qualities, he was master of, was 
-¢ sufficient to have recommended him to posterity; he was an uni- 
‘ versal scholar, and though he lived at a time, and in a kingdom re- 
-¢ markable for learned men, yet he was without a rival, both in his 
‘ way of thinking, and the manner he had in communicating himself 
“to others. The gospel, the law, poetry, history, &c. were made 
‘familiar to him; 1 might have added — skill in politics, bat this 
‘ was the rock he split upon. It is true no one understood the game 
* better; but, when once he began to syste t foul 
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¢his cards, and withdrew. “ Had his temper — een mercenary 
‘ambitious, he might have made his fortu hat degree he I 

‘ pleased; but he was altogether above th ration of 
* his conscience was n e eno 

‘ Ecclesiastical Histo peli.) ‘He “had” 

‘ impregnated with the ideas of things, and so ful 


‘of expressing himself, that it was altogether peculiar to himself; he 






"was capable of giving a relish to the most intricate points of law, a 


“the most abstracted notions of philosophy, and the sourest rules of 


‘morality. All the princes in Europe both valued and coveted him, 


_ © excepting that one that enjoyed him; all the learned men in Europe 


Both his writings and’ 
neral use of mankind, 
nstruct. He was 


‘were ambitious of corresponding wi 

* conversation were so well adapted f{ 

‘ that he seemed formed on purpose tc a 

‘ witty upon the most serious matters, a ! tires were Jessons 
‘of morality, and full of compassion. ‘ e think he indulged 

‘his levity too far, and that his jests were somewhat, b 

‘ But, on the other side, it may be said, the divertingnes 














‘ expressions might result from the r itude and serenity ol 
‘that his frequent contemplation of death had preser 


‘ the least surprize, and that the nearest prospect could - 
‘his humour, or make the least al in 
‘is, indeed, reported of him, by way 
‘ that he was no friend to the mendic 
+ hin self merry with some of their ways ai 


ied , that his greatest admirers do not pretend to make 













exempt him from the common failings others are 
, in the main, he was no enemy, either to the men- 
her religious order, pla y appears from. what he 
the ac against Fish in a called the Suppli- 
Souls. As for exposing abuse vided he kept within 

e cant ot suffer in his genera aract upon that account. 

may be farther said, in regard of his zeal, both for the church, 











_ and all the members that composed it, that, perhaps, no layman 


CA hy s o 8 . . oe . 
‘ever published more books in their defence, as his writings against 


_ ‘Dr. Barnes, Joy, Tyndale, Fryth, but most especially against Lu- 


‘ther, are an everlasting proof.’ The historian concludes with gi 
ing an account of the various compositions from the pen of 
sound lawyer and honest man, which comprised nineteen wor 
the English language, verse and prose, and twenty-one in Latin. 
We will leave the,reader to decide, whether the persecufion and 
‘death of these most eminent and irreproachable men were likely to 
obtain the favour of popular feeling. ‘The insinuations therefore that 
Anne was gaining on the love of the nation, was a gratuitous lie, 
which no one will believe after what we have here stated on the au- 
thority of the most authentic writers. As to the prodigal bounty of 
this wanton to the poor, and her delight in seeming to do good, who 
besides Burnett and the modern editors of Fox would have ventured 
such a brazen falsehood?!—Where did she get this sum of money? 






And how did she.expend itt Is it not notorious that her husband was 
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last nine months of her life in robbing the poor 
and will ‘it be believed that this ‘lady, whose life 

ce nd levity, was so intent on 
e king was increasing 


v re of Anne, which we have 
¢ Book of Martyrs. It isa abridgement of Burnett’s 
Abridgement, and we perceive mutilated fox the purpose of carrying 
on that system of deception which the people of England have been 
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th 


so we subjected to. out in, ebe second paragraph, th 4 
















tion at his execution. y Burnett in = Ge onea: confesses 
ss was not always governed with decency 
ometimes stood _upon her vindication, 
essed some indiscretions which she, af- 
Smeton confessed Jew dness with her;’ that 
tines trial, and confessed that he had known the 
ime and that ‘it was saad, that he retracted ; 
(he adds) there is no certainty.’ Let : 
issions of Burnett, with the state- 
“our quotation, and say if the mo- 
pressions have not been guilty of 
fact is, her carriage was the oF i 
osite| fof a virtuous ne + 0 plished woman, as Cat 
doubtedly was, and therefore she had jit not in her po 


















deserted her to indulg : ap. the pursuits of lewdness a 
The designs and. rumours. s about reasons of state a1 
of party designs, 1 x the friendihip of. the pop 
issue by anothes we only so many-plau 
to cover the shar sgrace of this defiler of oe 
We are next inf med that, though, but a short pa 
sweet lady was gro ving in, the love of the nation, no so 
attainted of crime than every ‘ court sycophant’ became her Ys 
except the redoubtable Cranmer, who is said to have adhered to her 
to the last. The contrary, however, was the case with our hero | 
, whose conduct towards his patroness Anne was marked: with 
icity, heartlessness, ingratitude, and treachery, as we shall show 
by ood -It-is necessary here that we should examine the con- 
tents of “he letter which’ our modern editors, on the authority of 
Burnett, says he wrote to the king. The exhortation.of Cranmer to . 
the king to bear his misfortune with patience, if the charges against 
his beloved friend Anne were’ trues is of a piece with his hypocritical 
letter to Henry on his pretended incestuous marriage with Catharine, 
when these two rare characters, of English pope and deputy, con- 
spired to remove the lawful wife to make room for the lady that had 
now been unfaithful to his royal holi -—But the asking leave fo 
pray for his unfortunate mistress is as curious a request as we ever 
heard of.’ What! could he not pr ithout | aoe from the 
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king any more than preach? ‘Then*the datk*4bo t the Gos 
the Jove which Anne seemed to bear to it and to God;—is 
silly enough to believe that Cranmer dared tot 
to Henry, who had so eet a predilection for C: : 
he made Cranmer conform to it, say mass, and praia is ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual for years, though he was, according to 
Burnett, a Protestant in his heart? Again, what are we to think of | 
the archbishop’s doctrine, that those who’ /oved the gospel must hate ‘* 
the-gueen, not the crime she’ had. committed. The charity of the 

Catholic church, leads her to condemn the offence but pity the of- 

_ fender; here, however, it is laid down that the love of the gospel. | 
“Inspires hatred to the person of the wicked: It is certainly not m- ~ 
Consistent with the avowed feelings of the moder! editors, who have.., 
given circulation to this false.and uncharitable production .with the 
express view of exciting hatred:and abhorrence of the professors of 
Popery. Next comes his hope that ‘the kz ju- 
























king would not be preje 
diced against the gospel on account of his fickle wife. . 
something for Cranmer to say. Did he imagine then 
founded his. gospel notions on Anne’s virtues? A preci 
tion, indeed; but we will acquit Harry of being such a s 
he was more rogue than fool,,and was yrobably aware of 
qualities of the primate he had del “ee 
Dr. Lingard -gives a very different v rion ofthe aff 
learned historian says, Cranmer received an order, on the d 
the-arrest of Anne, to repair to his palace-at Lambeth, but w 
jun ion, that he should not venture’ into the royal p 
‘es is order put the pliant slave into a panic, and to sm 
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ay he wrote an ingenious. epistle ‘to. the ki in terms Similar, 
e led. Dr. Lingard’s authority is Burnett, and he sa 
certainly does credit to the ingenuity of the archbishop in 
s situation in‘which he syougneaitecelt placed: but lam 
“at a loss to discover in it any trace of that high courage, and chi- 
‘ valrous justification of the queen’s honour, which. have drawn forth 
“the praises of Burnett and his copiérs.”. ‘Nor.can any one else, 
whose eye is not Clouded by prejudice and ignorance. The alarm 
ofthe archbishop proved to be without foundation, though Harry had 
his reasons for infusing’ a little terror. into him. Cranmer, though 
he-had written his letter, had not.despatched it ere he was: summon- 
ed to meet some commissioners in the star’ chamber, where proofs 
of ‘thé queen’s offence were laid before him, and he was required to 
dissolve the marriage between. Henry and Catharine. : 
*It-must have been,’ writes Dr. Lingard, ‘a most unwelcome and 
‘painful task.. He had éxamined that marriage juridically; had pro- 
“nounced it good ahd valid; and had+confirmed it by his authority as 
‘metropolitan and judge. _ But to hesitate might, have eost him his 
“head. He acceded to the proposal.with all the zeal of a proselyte; 
‘and adopting as his owh the objections’ to its validity with which 
“he had been furnished, sent copies of them to both the king and the 
‘queen, ‘‘for the salvation of their souls,” and the due effect ‘of 
‘law: -with a.sumnions to each to'appear in his court, and to show 
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y a sentence of divorce should not be pronounced. Never 
s there a more solemn mockery of the forms of justice, 
od trial of this extraordinary cause. By the king: 

I ppointed to. act as his proctor: by the queen the’ 
otton and Barbour were invested with similar powers: 
bjections were read: the proctor on one part admitted them, 


the other could not refute them: both joined in demanding’ 













ne ot 
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‘judgment: and two days after the condemnation of the queen by the: 


¢ peers, Cranmer, ‘ having previously invoked the name of Christ, 


_ ‘and having God aloné before*his eyes,” pronounced definitively 


. 


‘between Henry. a 


‘ that the matriage formerly contracted, solemnized and consummated 
nd. Anne Boleyn was and always’ had been null. 
hole process was afterwards laid before the mem- 
nd’ the two houses of parliament. The 

from the’decision of the metropolitan: ' 
illmg that in such a case their ignorance should 
learning of the clergy., By both the divorce was 
mee To Elizabeth, the infant daughter of 
ssary ¢ sequence was that she, like her sister, the 
athariné, should be reputed illegitimate.’- [See the 
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observes, ‘Burnett, unacquainted 
hat the divorce was pronounced 

eced contract of.marriage between Anne 
‘ey, afterwards earl of Northumberland: that the latter had 
nly denied'the existence of such contract ‘on the. sacrament; 
but that Anne, through hope of favour, was induced to ss i 
‘That Perey denied it, is certain from his letter-of the 1. th 
‘ that ‘Anne confessed it, is a mere conjecture of the | 
‘ ported by no authori ye It is most singular that the real nature 
‘the objection on which the divorce was founded, is not mention 
‘in the decree itself, nor ( 
‘act of parliament, though it was certainly communicated both to the 
‘ convocation and.the parliament. If the reader turn to p. 118, 183, 
‘he will find that the.king had formerly cohabited with Mary, the 
‘sister-of Anne Boleyn: which cohabitation, according to the canon 
‘law, opposed -the same impediment to his marriage with, Anne, a8 
‘had before existed to his marriage with Catharine. On this account 
‘he had procured a dispensation from pope Clement: but that dis- 
‘ pensation, according to the doctrine which prevailed after his sepa- 
‘ration from the communion of Rome, was*of no force:, and hence’ 
‘IT am‘inclined to believe that the real ground of the divorce pro- 












. ‘nouneed by Cranmer, was Henry’s previous cohabitation with Mary 


‘Boleyn: that this was admitted on both sides: and that in conse- 
‘ quence the marriage with Anne, the sister of Mary, was judged in- 
‘valid. “Perhaps it may be thought a confirmation of this conjecture, 
‘that in the parliament, as if. an alarm had been already created, 
‘Henry, at the’petition and intercession of the lords and commons, 
“assented that dispensations pia) granted by the pope should be 
‘esteemed valid, and all marriages n ade*in consequence of such dis- 
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in the aets ‘of the convocation, nor in the ' 
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ieegeaitene before November 3, 1534, should stand good in law,.un- 
* Jess: they were :prohibited by shrepeaipvens words of sori St..28 
‘Hen. VIII. 16.’ . ee 
Let us pause here a moment, and look into the Randi of otde 
* towards this unhappy woman. We see him introduced’ into Harry s 
” favour, through the’ influence’ of the earl of Wiltshire, father to Anne. 
t Boleyn; we see him working zealously ‘to place her on the throne of . 
° England, and we find it stated by Burnett, that « they that loyed the. ~ 
‘reformation, ‘looked for better days under her protection;’ while 
ie Cranmer:is represented by the same historian as the head of the re- 
ee forming party: in England; yet what'do we here see? Do we not be- 
hold the vile’ and hoary ingrate, not! only sacrificing the child of his 
‘friend and benefactor to’ please the whim of an inexorable tyrant, but © 
even consenting to wound her tenderest fe i ngs on the verge’ of death, 
by dnnulling that marriage whith he ha mnly pronounced good 
and valid, and declaring, the child she had brought forth, and which 
had been christened’by him’with all ‘the pomp. and splelide ur of re- 
ligious and royal ceremony,—a bastard. This. ‘courtly sycophant,’ | 

_ who is described by Burnett and the modern editors, as forming ‘ the 

_ only honourable exception’ of attachmel t to Anne’s cause, who is 
stated by the same authorities to have assured.the king by letter, that. 2 
next to him,,.‘ he was more bound t ler than to all persons: living;” 

’ this idol of the reformation, scrupled not to desert her the moment | 
he found himself in jeopardy, and not only ‘to desert, but even to 
stab her feelings by his base treatment, in officially tarnishin 
character with infamy and her offspring‘ with disgrace. Is the 
human being-impressed with the feelings of honour that can re 
from execrating thé miscreant who could act’so infamous and un- 
grateful a part? Yet this is the man who is put on a level, by Fox, 
and Burnett, and their copiers, witha Chrysostom, an Ambrose, and 
an Austin. It was well for him that he, did not live till the anfant 
Elizabeth, he thus bastardized came to the crown, as that virgin 
queen would most assuredly have given him a Roland fon _ Oliver, 
had he fallen in her way.: - 

On the very day’ Cranmer pronounced, his. sci actively the com- 

panions of Année, one of them*her brother, were led to execution; 

/ and two-days after Anne herself was takén to the fatal scaffold. - In 

ty _ giving the relation’ of her*trial and death, Burnett: is scrupulously 

careful i in screening Cranmer from any share in the transactions. His 

hame is hot once meritioned in the account, though he took so pro- 

minent, a part, from’ his situation, in annulling the marriage. He 

gives us, however, more cant in.a message said to have-been sént by 
Anne to the king, in which she » thanked him for all his favours, and - 

particularly « for. Sending her to “be a saint in heaven.’ «Her idea of 
sanctity must have been a little presumptuous ‘we: think, as it does - 

not, appear that she ever positively denied or acknowledged her guilt. 

That she prevaricated is admitted by her panegyrists, and this must 

be allowed but a hollow kind of holiness: to- entitle'any one to the 

rank of arsaint-in heaven. The -modeérn editors, we. observe, have 

suppressed one circumstance connected with the death of this,adul- 
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- teress fri partiality, we presume to the character of Anne, and ha- 
_ tred to that of ‘the bloody (as she is unjustly called) queen Mary.) © ‘dee 
nis princess, .it will be recollected, was the daughter of Catharine, - Pi ? 
was not allowed to see her own mother after-her separation from’ 
ry. Burnett says, that when Anne had intimation of her death, 
( oneniher things, ‘ reflected on her carriage to lady Mary, to 
“whom she had been top severe'a step mother; so she madeone of 
‘ her women sit down, and she fell on her knees before her and char- 
’ *ged her to’ go to lady Mary,-and in that posture, and in Aer name, 
‘to ask her forgiveness for all she-had done against her.” So, so; this 
candidate for a saintship in heaven; this’ protectoress‘of the refor- 
mation;. this woman after.Cranmert’s own heart,—was a erxuel. step. 
mother as well as a faithless wife. How creditable; must this be to 
the: reformation of which Anne and Cranmer ‘are allowed to have 
been the ehief props. Fmd Noi ecws gale eRe neil, Ow 
-* Thus, only four months after the death of Catharine fell her.rival ' 
Anne Boleyn, as little regarded and respected by the péople.as Catha- : 
tine was beloved and lamented. Even Hehry,,a remorseless: arba- : 
rian, could not receive the news of his virtuous wife’s death without 
emotions of grief and attachment; but-the “day on-which:Anne was 
uted-he dressed himself in his gayest apparel, and the next day. 
‘appeared as a bridegroom, | ing Jane Seymour for-his. wife. In 
~ elosing our account of Anne Boleyn, for we have much more to say 
Cranmer, it is worthy of observation; and is: mentioned by Dr. 
ingard in a note\at the end of the fourth tolume: of, his interesting 
History, that, if this queen was innocent, there was something very 
singular in the conduct of her daughter Elizabeth. ‘ Mary,’ he says, 
‘ no sooner ascended the throne, than she hastened to repeal the acts 
‘ derogatory from the honour. of her mother. Elizabeth ate on it 
‘ five-and-forty, years; yet madesno attempt to vindicate the memory 
“of her mother. The proceedings were,not reviewed; the act of 
‘ attainder and divorce was not repealed.» It seemed as if she had 
’ £ forgotten, or wished the world to forget, that there ever existed such - 





















- €a woman as Anne’ Boleyn.’ arated aa 
We must now revert back ‘to. the year 1533, the: year Cranmer» 
was made’ archbishop: of Canterbury. We, find it- stated that, one ¢ 
Frith was burned in this year. for heresy, in which. case Cranmer 
‘must haverhad a hand in his death, he bemg.the primate of England) | #4 
and one of the king’s council. Frith is described_as being,ayoung_ 
man much famed. for learning, and was the first who wrote, im Eng- 
land against the corporeal presence in the sacrament. ‘This. admis- 
sion is not unworthy of notice.—Christianity had been part and par- 
cel. of the law of the land about 900 years, and the belief in’ the real ' 
presence of the sacrament was part, of that: system of Christianity, ‘ 
‘and had, in fact, been received with the system by our-pagan ances- 
tors. Well, then, .is it not somewhat singular that‘during this ‘long 
space of yearsmo one should become enlightened with.the truth in 
this country, though it abounded with learned men,*but this young 
man Frith? Weare told,,too, that his book falling into the hands) _ 
of Sir Thomas More, that learned scholar answered it. It is further ‘* ; 
- > . es + ae, 
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" said that ‘Frith never, saw the answer «until he was putin Beier: 

‘and ‘then, though he was loaded. with irons, and, had no boc cs al-_ 
‘lowed, he’ replied.’ Prodigious! This Frith must haye been a 
very clever-man. But as he was not allowed to have any books, 
how came he by,Sir Thomas More’s answer to him? And was he 
allowed pen, ink, and paper, though denied books? ‘This is rather 
inconsistent, Frith is stated to have followed the doctrine of Zuin- 
glius, and ‘in his reply‘he insisted much on the argument, that. the 
‘Israelites did eat the same food, and drank of the ‘same rock, and - 
‘that rock was Christ; and.since Christ. was only mystically and by 
‘faith received. by them, hé coneluded that ‘he was at the present ; 
‘time also teceived only by faiths. He showed that Christ’s words, 
‘ ‘This’ is my bedy,’”’ were accommodated to the Jewish phrase. of 
‘calling the-lamb the Lord’s passoyer; and ‘confirmed. his ‘opinion 
* with many passages out-of the fathers, in which the elements were 
‘ called signs and figures of Christ’s body; and. they said, that upon 

. consecration they did not cease to be bread and wine, b mained 
‘still in their on propef natures. He also showed that fathers 
‘were Strangers {0 all the consequences of that opinion, as that a 


- “body could be in-more ‘places than one at the same time, or could 


-*-be in a place in the ‘manner Of a spirit; yet he concluded, that i: 
‘ that opinion were held only.as a speculation, it might be tolerated, — 
‘but he condemned, the adoration of the elements. as gross idolatry.’ 
_ This disciplé must have been learned indeed’to make thes is- 
coveries, but. none’ but fools and enthusiasts, we think, can gi dit 
‘ tovhis logic. Hos the plain words of Christ could be accommo: * 
dated to the Jewish phrase we cannot divine; but probably Frith had 
the same being for a.teacher that.-his master had. Zu nglius informs 
us that he had great difficulty in obscuring the clearnessy of the ex- 
pression of our Saviour. ‘This 7s my body; but in the midst of his 
difficulty the devil, (whether black or white he could not tell) helped 
him out of it by assuring him that, in the language. Cages 
- ‘this ismeaned this signifies;’ and upon this authority Zuinglius 
grounded his doctrine. With regard to the-passages: out .of the fa- 
‘thers, we wish ‘that thesé passages had been given, which we think 
‘ would have been the case, if truth had been the ‘object-of Fox,. or 
Burnett, or the: modern editors. Of the fathers of the first five’ ages 
‘we have-quoted passages from their works showing that they believed 
thé'same,as Catholics how and always.did believe, and-if Frith had 
discovered that)the passages in the works of any of the fathers had 
been mistranslated or falsified by Catholic writers in defence of the 
doctrine of the real presenee, why were they. not pointed out. This 
would have been the way to defend ‘the cause -of truth; thig would 
have confounded his antagonists, and shamned his’ persecutors. But 
such a course was not adopted, and, the reason‘ for it was, it could - 
not be so, the: fathers being clearly on the. Catholic’ side.—Henry 


_ himself wrote in defence of the doctrine of transubstantiation against 


Luther, in which the royal author’says, ‘ the ‘most holy fathers. see- 
ing these things, took all possible care, and used their utmost endea- 
“vours, that the greatest faith imaginable should be had towards this 


or 
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“most pro itiatory saerament: and ‘that it should be worshipped with 


© «the gr st honour possible. And for that eause, amongst many”. 
gether things, they, witlr great care, delivered us this algo: “Phat. . 
tthe bread and wine*do not*remain ‘in the Eucharist, but: is truly 
Pi into the: body and ‘blood of Christ.” ""Phey taught mass 10” 
‘be a sacrifice, in which. Christ himself is truly. offered forthe ‘sins 
‘of a Christian people: And so far as it was lawful for mortals, they 
adorned this immortal mystery, with venerable worship, and-mysti- 
_ “eal rites: They commanded the people to be present in adoration — 
“of it, whilst it is celebrated, for the procuring of ‘their salvation... 
‘ Finally, lest the'laity, by forbearing to receive. the sa¢rament, should 
“by little and little, omit it for good and all; they have established 
‘an obligation that every man shall receive it at‘least once’a year: By 
‘those things, and many of the like nature,*the holy*fathers: of the 
‘ church; in seyeral ages, have demonstrated their care for the ‘faith 
lean opps of thisadorable sacrament.’ ‘The royal disputant 


is ‘el pposed to Frith, and shows that so far from thé fathers _~ 
. being strangers to.the consequences of ‘the opinion that a body could 
be in more places than one at the same time, they held it-as a posi, 
" tive doctrine, that as nothing was impossible té;God, -his body could a 
be in as many places as he pleased, and who can ‘dispute the fact’ 
without denying’ the omnipotence of God? bse etaeet 4 h 
is a piece of extreme modesty on thé*part of ‘Frith*to low the 
“toleration of the°opinion if held only.as a speculation, * but he ton- ° 
« demned,’ we are told, ‘ the adoration of the eléments as gross ido- 
** latry.’ nat, then, we are’ to suppose that if this enlightened re- 
former. mae in possession ‘of power, he would have served the. . 
believers” in *transubstantiation, the same as they served hi But 
these words are’ put into this man’s mouth, or rather th -e foisted - 
on himas a part of his book, Who are the men that adore the ele- . 
‘ments.of bread and wine? Not Catholics. Indeed we know of no .S 
men so simple. It is a gross, insinuation intended torimpose on the 
credulous, and -make them believe that Catholics in adoring the Host. 
in’ the great and augustrsacrificerof the mass, give worship to the 


elements’ of bread and wine; whereas the. homage is paid to God , 

himself, which he commanded should be-given, which the apostles ~ : . 

‘gave to him; and everynation on the face of the earth on’receiving = 
. the light of Christianity. It was left to the reformers of the sixteenth 2 


century to impugn the ‘doctrine of the ‘real presence, and deprive 3 
their blind followers of the most sublime sacrifice ever offered to the 
Creator of Mankind, as Luther and Zuinglius acknowledged in their 
works. — ey . ey Mae 
‘For these opinions,’ the narration» goes on, ¢ Frith svas seized, in 
. * May, 1533, and.brought before Stokesley, fs a and Longland,’ 
So, then, after-all, Frith’s discoveries were only’ opinions, grounded 
on the whim or capri¢e of the mind, apd not the received doctrines 
delivered by Christ to"the apostles. ‘There was also ,an: apprentice 
executed’ with him, one Hewett,’on the'same account, This Hewett, 
‘Stow writes, was a tailor, and we think it would have heen better... 
-for him if he had mindedvhis thimble and sleeve-board than ibe 
Vor. I].—20, dh tli . 7 
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‘'* ‘in theology, which he certainly could not he -qualified.-to engage in. 
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To come at the true circumstances. of the death of these two men. is 
a matter of great difficulty, ‘we might:-say an impossibility at th 
day; we shall therefore content ourselves ‘with observing that if Frith 


and Hewett confined their speculative’ opinions to themselves, and zs 


did not attempt t6 disturb the e of the king, it was an act, of in- 
justice to punish them; but i vacted in defiance of the law, and 
attempted to ‘beard. the constituted authorities, surely those authofi- 






ties were in duty bound to notice the transgression. We are per- _ 


suaded that Frith and Hewett were notorious brawlers and:disturbers © 
of the peace,.or they would not have been punished” in the. manner 
they ‘were. We are neither attempting to palliate nor justify their 
deaths. We-condemn, religious persecution’ as much as any man, 
‘but it should be shown that those who have suffered:for their opi- 
nions or creéd, have suffered solely and.exclusively on: that/account, 


° 


rh not for creating sedition, ‘tumult, or perhaps treason, as we shall 
. 


how to haverbeen the ease with ‘some of the pretended martyrs:in 


» Mary’s.reign, and as we have shown was the. case with many’ that. 


have already been noticed by us. 7 ey 

» But why should the proceedings against Frith be thought to carry © 
with: them‘thé ‘spirit of persecution any more than the proceedings 
which occur in our days in the courts of"justice, When religious fa- 
naticism inspites some bewildered wight to create disturbance in the 


streets, or insult the ministers of religion? The public.journals re- 


late the trial of a-man named Hale, in the month of ‘March, 1825, 
for creating confusion and disturbing the service of the church in St, 
Clement’s Danes, in the Strand. ‘This man, who had been an in- 
dustrious shoemaker, and realized a property, * became. fascinated 
with scripture: interpretation; and conceived himself somebody of 
importance in. Bible disputation. He. got himself atta" went by 
Spending» his money. in circulating handbills and pamphlets among 
the soldiers to-dissuade them from fighting, which he maintaihed 
was contrary to the scripture. Now he is in prison for challenging the 
rector -of a parish to public disputation ,in the-church, having been 
tried and:found guilty by a jury ‘of his country, and sentenced to pay 


‘a fine, which: being ‘unable or, unwilling to do; he is continued in 


imprisonment*until,he complies with his sentence.* There can be no 
doubt that this man-is impelled, by what lie, considers. a sense of , 
duty; but it is evidently an errotieous impression, and therefore it is 


‘mecessary, for the sake of peace and .justice, that he should be-re- 


‘strained from playing his freaks? = Such a proceeding cah no.more 
be fairly termed pérsecution, than the execution of a real malefaetor; 
neither can we call the case.of Frith an ‘act of religious persecution, 
unlesg if can be cleatly proved that he was burned solely‘and exclu- 
sively for believing in the opinions set forth. But admitting that he 
suffered for conscience sake, and that he was ‘martyred for the truth, 
where was the great and heroic Cranmer, the’ chief promoter of the . 
Reformation, that he did not attempt to save the life of Frith? He 


_ Was then the primate of all England; he was fully convinced, we are 
~ informed, of: the.necessity of a Reformation; yet he coolly allowed 


-. 
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Poarspate to be burned for opinions which he privately held him 


‘self, but openly taught the contrary. . Verily, this ‘Tom Cranmer was 
Villain of the-blackest dye. * + +s 4 eb -* 
fete modern editors tell us, ‘this was the’last instance of the cru: 

“elty of the clergy at that, time;’'and “gave the new preachers dnd 

_ ‘their followers some respite.’ Th “com : 

the. truth ‘had they said, that now 1 

_ hanging, bowelling, and quartering 

was now, by act of parliament, supre 

empowered to reform all heresies'and idolatriesy or rathér what lie 
and his satellites might term’ heresies and idolatriés, as it stited their 
eaprice or interest. The queen too, that is the:chaste Anne Boleyn, 
for we ‘are - treating of a period anterior’ to her death, according’ to 
Burnett, - ‘openly protected thé reformers; she took ‘Latimer and 
*Shaxton’to be her chaplains, and promoted: them to the bishoprics 








y would: have come much nearer 
he bloo y work commenced of 


‘pared for that-work, to which the providence of God now. call 


wr conscience,sakey The king - 
1e, head of the church, and was . 


gs 
ai 


owe 
tS 
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. 


“of a ar tutor ow Cranmer is represented’ as ‘ well bi 
5 


* himy’—and * Cromwell*was ‘his: great and constant. friends’ Thus 
then every thing was well arrangedfor the blessed work cut out by 
_. a =~ 2.4 ate * 5 7 ‘ ‘ 
the reformers, and it’is now our duty to, point out what that work 
was. © But first let.us give the reader some account of the new cha- 


_racter we have before us, and who made so conspicuous a figure in * 


the transactions of the day, till he at last fell imto the trap he, had 
prepared forsome of those who were opposed to his iniquitous deeds. 

Thomas Cromwell was born at’Putney, near London, his father 
being a gk 
tered as ate ‘soldier in the duke of Bourbon’s army, and was at 
the pillage of Rome by that general, so that’ he was early initiated in 
the scenes of rapacity which afterwards followed in his ow country. 
Rétirning home, he: was taken-into the service of cardinal Wolsey, 
by whom he*was employed to manage the revenues of the dissolved 
monasteries, which the cardinal-had designed for ‘his projected new 
colleges: Onthe fall of his master;, Cromwell rose out of his ashes, 
and-became the favourite and coffidant of Henry, who raised him to 
several places of honour and: profit, and at last made him vicar-gene- 
ral to his royal popeship,*a post never before heard of, and we be 


mith atthat place. In.the early part of his life he en- _ 


lieve néver enjoyed by any other man. By degrees his honours. * 


swelled into fitles. » He was first‘created lord Cromwell, then made 
a knight of the garter, and afterwards. earl of Essex. _ This last title 


was conferred upon him for being the chief: projector ofthe match 


- between Henry and Anne of Cleves, which afterwards turned to his’ 


downfall. Such was the man who was made ‘ vicar-general, and vi- — 


“sitor of ‘all the monasteries and: churches ins England, with a dele- 


“¢ gation of the king’s supremacy to him; he was-also empowered to’ * 


“give commissions subaltern to himself; and all-wills, where the es- 
‘tate was in value above 200/.. were to be proved in’his’court. ‘This 
‘was afterwards (Burnett says) enlarged: lre»was: made the king’s 
* vicegerent in ecclesiastical matters; had “the precedence of all per- 
‘sons except the royal family; and his authority was in all points 


«the same. as had been formerly. exercised by the ‘pope’s legates.’— ty 
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Yet, be it observed, this Cromwell.was all along a layman.—In par-- 


liament this son of a blacksmith sat ,before the archbishopsof Can~ 


7 


~terbury, Cranmer, and he. superseded him in the presidency of the - 


convocation:—This degradation caused, some murmurs among the 
bishops, but farther mortifications were reserved. for the men who 
had basely deserted their*duty and bowed to, usurped power. They 
were exhorted, and meanly complied, to admit that they did not de- 
rive their power from Christ, but were merely the delegates of the 
crown, ‘To such a degreé of humiliation were these men reduced, 
who. but a*short time before were Jooked upon as the instructors of 
the people, the protectors of their tights, and’ the fathers of the poor. 
es or , eae , id : ua - get] * oe bie 
. _. DESTRUCTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 9) 

_Brror& we proceed to detail'the horrible sactileges, and the ‘Van+ 
dalic outrages pérpetrated by our Gospel reformers, underthé cloak 
of Religions:in which savage and unjust proceedings Cranmer ands 


Cromwell acted.so conspicuous a share, we shall put the reader in” 


possession of the origin ‘and_benefit of the: Monastic orders, that-a 
clear. view may be seen of the vast mischief that accrued to the lite- 
rature, morality, freedom, and. happiness of the country, by the de- 
struction of, these seats of learning, virtue, and hospitality—No or- 
-der-of*men,:we believe, have been subjected to’so much, calumny, 
scurrility; andyinvective as*the orders.of Monachism in the Catholie 
. church,:and no Order of men are more entitled to the praises of the 
world for,the good they have.done ‘mankind.—The Monastic. order 
is’ almost, edeval,with Christianity, and. existed in this island before 
the second. conversion of its inhabitants by St. Augustine, who wag 


himself a monk. Dr, Milner,.in his History of Winchester, speak- ° 


ing of the monks of that cathedral, says, ‘It is’ certain there were 
many other monasteries, at this period in Britain,vas foreexample 


‘those of Bangor, Glassenbury, Abingdon, &c.’ Of thé first*men- 


.* tioned monastery three abbots were famous, Pelagiiis, the: heretic, 
* A. D. 400; Gildas, thé Writer, in’550;-and Nennius, the historian, 


‘in 620.’ The monastic orders’ were also established in Ireland on - 


the preaching of Christianity there, the famous monastery on the isle. . 


of Arran having been founded by St. Ailbee, who was a Uisciple ‘of 
- St. Patrick, and as the light of truth spread through the country, 
monasteries were founded and endowed by. the piety of the-new con- 
verts. ‘These: institutions were governed by rules. grounded on the 
purest principles of Charity and’ Piety, and every where shed alight 


of cheerfulness, virtue, and content, not only:among the. inmates of ~ 
the cloister, but among the’different classeS ofvvillagers which sprung . 


up around the monastery; for it should be observed, that there was 
“scarcely a town or village in England that did not owe its origin. to 
the foundation of some monastery, the recluses in whieh»were the: 
instructors of the ignorant, the physicians of the.sick, the comforters’ 


of the helpless, the supporters’ of the-traveller, and the fathers of the. 


poor. To give some idea of the extent to which the rules of hospi- 
tality. were carried, it is recorded that: there were sometimes no. less 


{Ban 500 travellers on horseback entertained-at a time at Glassenbury 
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abbey. . Now as the monks were bound by their rules to provide all 
travellers, from the baron to the.beggar, with all necessaries, some 
notion may be formed by this one fact of the vast. public benefit that 
acerued from these institutions. But this is only a single advantage 
derived from these .calumniated orders. ‘To them Wé may consider 
ourselves indebted for those civil rights which form the fundamental 
pillars of the British Constitution, nd which in its pure: state is the 
mon? perfect system of rational Lally, ever devised by the human 
ee ore ee ah eee ee MY lect ic ae 
It has been fashionable, since the destruction, of these religious-or- 


_ders, to represent the members of them as ‘lazy idle drones,’ and 


» Iam tisA : 
whether we look into a novel or.romance, or glance at the stage, we 


shall.see themonk pourtrayed as a monsterof intemperance, gluttofy, 


‘lewdness, and every species of villaby that defiles the human:heart. ~ 


Fo set the reader right on’-these detestable’ practices to keep alive 
prejudices and foster ignorance we-will here give the life of a monk, 
from Dr. Milner’s Winchester, vol. ii. pe 116. Thé learned historian, 
speaking of the ‘Benedictine ‘order’ founded in, that city, writes,;— 
‘ The objects of this course of life may be learned from the: rule of , 


’ that saint; namely, to'withdray as much as possible from dangerous 
. * temptations, also to learn and practise the gospel lessons: in their 
iginal strictness and perfection. » Its primary and essential’ obliga: - 


“tions were,?to “have all things in common ‘with their brethren, no 
* person® being: allowed to possess any property as his own; to ob- 
“serve perpetual chastity; and to live in obedience to their: feligious 
fi superio ., It,will be supposed that prayer occupied a, great, part 
fof their time. ’\ In the following account, however, of the econamy 
‘of a-monasticlife, it-is to be observed. that, the spiritual exercises, 
.‘ called the canonical. hours,’ were,» with some’ variations as to, the 
‘times of performing them, equally incumbent on secular canons 


. ‘and the clergy in general, ason the monks. The time of the monks 
** “rising was different, according to, the different seasons of: the year,.- 


“and the festivals that were solemnized; but the more common Aime 


_ appéars t6 have been about the half hour after one.in the morning, 


‘86 as. to-be ready in the choir to begin, the night office, called Woe- 
turne Vigiliz, by two. When,these consisted of three nocturnsy 
“or where otherwise longer, the monks of course rose much earlier. 
‘In later ages, the’ whole of this officey and that’ of the. Matutine 
‘ Laudes, were’ performed together, and took.up, in the singing of 
‘them, about two hours. There was now an interval of an ‘hour, 
‘ during whieh the ‘monks, were at liberty in some convents, (for this 







‘was far from being the case‘in ajl,) again to repose for ashort time 
‘¢on a couches; but great numbers every where spent this time in | 


é prayer. “At five began the service called Prime; at_the con- 


. © priva 
‘ i Masion of which the community went in procession to the; chapter-, 


_* house, to attend to the instructions and exhortations, which we have 
‘spoken of above. The cha ter being finished, they proceeded’agai 


» * €t6 the churcl, to assist at the early, or what was called the Capi~ 
- ¢tular Mass. " This béing finished, there. was-avspace ofan hour, or 


- -©anhour and a-half,"which was ‘employed in? manual’ labour or in 
_ ’ . 


< 


al 
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study. At eight they againymet in the choir to perforni the. office 


‘ealled Terce, or the third hour, which’ was’ followed. by the high 
‘mass; and that again by the Sext, or the office of the sixth hours 
“These services lasted until near ten o’clock,-at whieh,time, in later 
‘ages, whenvit was, not a fasting day, the community proceeded to 
‘the refectory to, dine. ‘They retutned after dinner processionally, 
‘to the church;.in order to finish their solemn grace. ‘There was 
‘now a vacant space of an hodlibr an hour and a half, during part 
* off which,’ those who were fatigued were. at liberty to take their re- 
‘pose, atcording to the: custom in hot. countries, which was, called 
‘from the time.of. the day whew it was taken, The Meridian. Others . 
‘employed, this time in walking and conversing, except on” those. 
«days when a general silenee was.enjoined. ‘At one’ o’clock# None, 


, ©or-the ninth hourywas sung in, the choir, as were Vespers at three, » 


ae beards or curtains. On these the monks took their rest, wi 


‘ At five they met jn the refectory, to partake of a slerider supper; 
“consisting ‘chiefly, both as to victuals,and-drink, of avhat.was saved 
. out of the meal at noon; except on fasting, days, when nothing, or 
‘next to nothing, was allowed to be taken. The inturmediate spaces 


““were‘occupied with»spiritual reading, or studying; or with manual la- 
“* bour, which frequently consisted iy transcribing books. After the 


* evening. refectiony a spiritual conference or collation was held, until” 
“the office éalled Complin began, which, with certain other ‘exercises. 
“of devotion lasted until seven o’clock; when. all retired to their re- 
‘ spective dormitories, which were long galleries containing,as many 
+ beds as-could be ranged’ in them, separated from each other by.thin 

onks t ut ta- 
‘king off any part.of their clothes.’ Let the reader now ee 
ther the charge of laziness, so often. applied to monkhood, be.or. be 
not a false and foul imputation. .. » * . ~ Schaal Pei 


> 


. Torthis valuable body of ,men-we 
anéient literature we now- possess, and. indeed, had it not been for 


their industry and care, the Bible itself might have been lost to the. - 


are, indebted for much of, that - 


world. ‘To give some light as. to the extent and usefulness of ‘the . 


labours; of these holy.and humble men in ‘transcribing books, before, 
the’art of printing was known, there were in the library -at, Péterbo- 
rough one thousand seven hundred MSS. Leland and Stowe tell us the, 
library of the Grey Friars in London, built by Sit Richérd Whitting= 


ton, was one hundred and twenty-nine feet long and. thirty-one feet . 


broad, and well filled with books. Ingulf says, that when the library 


at Croyland was burned in 1091, seven hundred books were lost by. 
the fire.) In a word, each monastery had its library, and the greatest. 


eare.and labour were used, to haye them well furnished: with useful. 


volumes. ‘The libraries.of.the greater monasteries were likewise the 


depositaries of the. charter’ of liberties, the’ acts: of parliament, and © 


other documents of .moment., The registers of kings, and public. 


transactions were compiled and preserved in them. ,It was in one 


of, these’ monasteries that Stephen Langton, the cardinal archbishop 
of Canterbury, found'a copy of: the‘ charter of liberties,granted sby. 
‘Henry, the first/ which he communicated to the barons, who were. 
dissatisfied with the faithless and tyrannical proceedings of king John, 
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and. by means of this document and theif own: patriotic steadiness 
they wrung*from the, tyrant’ monarch the great. bulwark, of British — 
freedom, Magna ChartaY . gaa ty Gert ie ae 
. Such is a’brief outline of the réligious orders which Cranmer. and> °” 
Cromwell sought to abolish, before ‘they could introduce those novel- 
ties in religion which the former afterwards, contrived: to establish: 

“in this country. To prepare, the way for this change and conspiracy *. 
against the liberties and happiness of the kingdom, the most mali- 
cious reports were set on aa charging the monasteries with engros- 
sing and monopolizing~’trade and’ manufactures; visitors were ap- 
pointed by Cromwell, to’sift and ‘examine’ into. the conduct’ of the 
religious of both sexes; “and that this hitherto unheard of inquisition 
might not»be disrelished by the’ people, plausible reasons were given 
out to.smooth the most odious part of tlie business. Great pains 
were now taken to cause it to»be believed that the most criminal 
abuses existed in these receptacles of rest forthe traveller, and sup; . 
‘port for the-infirm and the: poor. Ignorance, sloth, lasciviousness$ 

_ * avarice, superstition, ahd frauds, of all kind, were laid at.the door of 
these. institutions, and-by daily,lampoons and table talk, many peo- 

- ple weré brought to,believe what but a short time before would-have 
been thought incredible. But lest these oral calumnies should fail, the. 
‘Press, which was now brought to some perfection, was put into Te- 
quisition, and one. Fish, a lawyer, published a most virulent book. 
agaiist all churchmen, in which he attacked the monks unsparingly, 
representing them.as the cause of all the poverty in’ the nation, and 
to give a great colour to his misrepregentations, he ‘called the work 

.. The Supplication of Beggars.—Of this work Mr. Dodd -says, ‘It 

. *is hard to determiné, whether the language or matter is more scan- _ 

* € dalous.—He points out all the bishops, deans, arch-deacons, priests, 

‘ monks, friars, &c. as.a herd of lazy drones, that devour the king’s 

‘lands; that’ they are the occasion of all the*taxes, of beggary at 


4 


= ? ; ‘. ‘ 
. ‘home, and ‘want of. success abroad; that they excommunicate, ab-« « 


‘solve, &c. merely for gain; that they debauch*the wives, daugh- , 
“ters*and servants of*the -whole kingdom; that they are thieves, |. 
f highway-men; ravenous wolves.and cormorants; that he hopes, the 
' ¢king-will take into consideration to have them redaced, tied to a 
‘cart, whipped, turned adrift, and entirely, demolished, as enemies to 
‘his state and to all mankind. Had the devil been employed.in the 
‘work, hé could not *have made an ‘apology more.suitable tomthé .  , 
‘times; for though the book was levelled against religion in general, - 
“and had the visible marks of iniquity stamped upon it, yet- such 
*'was the humour of king Henry’s days, that when it was offered to , 
“him by Anne Boleyn as an ingenious performance, it was read at ° 
“ court with-singular pleasure, and many hints taken from it in order, 
*to promote. the causerin hand. “Histo ASAE pts ~ 
. To such purposes was the 1 pe applied in. its’infancy; and to 
such ends it has been since, employed, to keep the people of, this 
country ignorant of the chief cause-of the miseries they have endured, 
and now endute, and will continue ‘to endure,/until the vengeance 
of God shall have. beeh satisfied for the‘ crinies committed :by the 
, i 
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‘ 3 “~ 
sham reformers against his divine’cofimandments, and he shall once, 
more deign to shower his blessifigs on the land which was once’ the 
seat of true religion and civil freedom.—Wheh the invaluable art: of 
printing (when properly applied) was first invented, the clergy, though 
represented as striving to keep thé people in darkness, were its chief. 
‘patrons and ‘protectors.—Report says, the first printing office was in . 
a chapel in Westminster abbey, and probably the first,printers were 
monks.—From this circumstancé printing-offices are to’ this day 
called chapels, and monk and riar are technical terms used for such 
parts ofva page as are not'touched with iuk or are blutred with too 
large a quantity of it—We have.not heard that, previous to the 
event called the Reformation, but which it has been justly observed, 
should rather -be called a Devastation, one single mstance can be | 
‘proved of the press being prostituted to the service of falsehood, de- 
traction, and calumny; but no soonér did the’ pretended reformers 
break with the Catholic church, than this instrament was: put into 
Yequisition to vilify the most:eminent characters living,.and-spread 
forth the blackest lies that could. be invented, Ever Henry-the ° » 
eighth, before he assumed the supremacy of the church, had recourse’ 
_ to the*press in defénce of the ancient faith, as we’have.before shown, - 
- and while he adhered to’the unérring principles of trath, proved how 
useful a discovery the art of printing was. Of this .advantagé he’ 
and.his minions were so sensible, that. when he departed from the 
course of truth and justice, a law’ was passed which restricted every 
individual from applying the press’ in defence of those two attributes 
of the Deity, while hirelings were employed to exercise it in the 
adverse cause, and,traduce every person who had the courage and °., 
honesty to declare themiselves.in’favour of the ancient laws and usages ~ 
of England. . “ : Neth eS oe? 
Matters were thus prepared, and the visitors performed their parts 
to the utmost satisfaction of their employers, by encouraging some * 
of the members of monasteries to impeach one another, and privately 
Setting'lewd young men. to tempt the nuns to impurity,*that they 
might purposely turin informers. Speaking “of the ‘means. used. to» 
blast the reputation of, these religious orders, Dr. He¥is, in his, His- 
tory of the Reformation, observes, ‘ Where these tricks were played, ° 
it may be feared that God was.notin that terrible wind which threw. 
,{down'so many, monasteries and religious houses in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The monks’ offences were represented’ in’ such mul-, 
‘ tiplying glasses, as made them seem both gréater in number<an, 
* more horrid in. naturé indeed: than they were.’ Exclusive of the 
» charge of immorality, the monks were represented, (as the Catholié 
priests of Ireland arenow by the Evangelicals’ and Bible Mission- 
aries) as impostors, seducing the people by false miraclés, and strange’ 
operations performed by images, crosses, relies, &c. These calum- 
nies and charges were’ laid before parliament,*and an act was passed 
for the dissolution. of the. lesser houses of both sexes, as abandoned 
to sloth and immorality. The parliament which passed this nefarious 
_ act had continued, by successive prorogations; six years, and was 
the first we believe that had ever satso long.a time in England. The 
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bill -was introduced and hurried through the two houses, though not — 
without some opposition: but opposition in those times, as well as 
in our own, have: but littleseweight in the scale of corruption.. The 
act having passed, no time was lost in putting. the same into effect, 
and how it was done we think'cannot be better described than in the 
following: relation by Sir Wm. Dugdale, in his celebrated History 
of Warwickshire speaking of the dissolution of a particular monas- 
tery of nuns,’called Polesworth, he says, = 8) oe ee, 
“7 find’it left,recorded by the commissioners, that were employed 
to take surrender of the *monasteries in this, shire, An. 29, Henry 
VIL. that after strict scrutiny, not-only by the fame of the country; 
but by. examination of several persons, they found these ‘nuns virtu- 
ous and. religious women, and of: good .conversation.. Nevertheless: 
it was not the strict and regular lives of these devout ladies, nor any” 


_ thing that might be said-in-behalf of the’ monasteries, that could pre-. * 


vent theixruin then approaching. .. So great an aim: had ‘the king ‘to , 
make himself thereby glorious, and many, others ‘no less hopes to be 


. enriched in a considerable manner: But to the end thati such a. 


change should not overwhelm those that might be active thérein, in 
regard the people every where had no-small esteem of these houses 
for their devout and daily exercises in ‘prayer, alms-deeds, hospitality, 
and the like, whereby not only the souls of their-deceased ancestors 


_ had much. benefit,’ as was then thought, ‘but themselves, the poor, as 


also, strangers and pilgrims, constant advantage; there. wanted not 


the most subtle contrivances ,to effect. this. stupendous work, that In... 


think any age has beheld; whereof it will not be thought imperti= | 
nent, I presume, to take here’a short view. -! "i Ze 


’ .s¢Tn order therefore to it, was that which cardinal Wolsey had, | 


done for the founding his colleges in. Oxford and Ipswich, made a 
precédent; viz. the dissolving of ‘above thirty religious houses, most 
wery small ones, -by the licence of the king, and pope Clement VII. ° 
And that it might be the better carried on, Mr. Thomas Cromwell, 
ho had been an old servant to the cardinal, and vot a little active in ° 
that, was the chief. person pitched upon to assist therein. “For I look 
upon this-business as not originally designed by the king, but by . 


- some principal ambitious men of that age, who projected to them- 


selves all worldly advantages imaginable, through’ that deluge’ of . 
wealth which was like to flow amongst them by this hideous storm. . 
‘+ First, therefore, having insinuated, to the king matter of profit: 
and-honour, (viz. profit by so~vast enlargement of his revenue, and 
honour in being able to maintain mighty armies to recover his right 
in France,‘as also to strengthen himself against the pope, whose su- 
premacy he “himself abolished, and make the firmer alliance with - 
such princes as had done the like) did they procure Cranmer’s ad- « 
yancement to the’ see of Canterbury, and more of the Protestant 
clergy to other bishopricks and high places; to the end that the rest’ 
should not be able in a full council. to carry any thing» against their 
design; sending out preachets tu persuade the people to stand fast to 


the king, without fear of the pope’s curse, or his dissolving their al- 


legiance, -* ‘ 
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«Next, that it might, be. more plausibly carried on, care-was taken ' 
* soto represent nos oe of monks, nuns, canons, &e, to; the world, © 
as that the less regret might be made at their ruin. ~ To which pur-. 
pose ‘Thomas Cromwell, being constituted general visitor, employed 
sundry persons, who acted therein their parts accordingly: viz. Rich-. 
ard Layton, Thomas Leigh, and WilliammPetre, doctors of Jaw; Dr. 
John London, dean of “Wallingford, and others; by which they were 
- to.inquire into the behaviour of the religious of both sexes: which 
commissioners, the better to-manage their design, gave encourage- 
ment to the monks, not only to accuse their, governors, but to inform 
against each other; compelling them also»to produce the charters and 
evidences of their lands, as also their plate and. money, a d to give 
an inventory thereof... And hereunto they added certain injunctions 
‘from the king, containing most, severe: and strict rules; by means 
’» whereof, divers, being found*obnoxious to their censure, were expel- 
‘led; and many, discerning, themselyes not able to live free i Ait some 
exception or advantage that, might be taken against them, desired to 
leave their habit... | * “e deigerengt © SR Seas * 
_ “Having, by these visitors; thus searched into their lives, (which, 
by a black book, containing a world of enormities, were represented ‘a 
in no small measure scandalous;) to-the end that the people might be: ~ 
better satisfied with their’ proceedings, it was thought: convenient to 
suggest, that the lesser houses, for want of good government, were 
chiefly guilty of these crimes that were laid to, their charge; and so 
they did, as appears by the preamble to that act for their dissolution 
made in the twenty-seventh of Henry VIIL.; which parliament, (con-. 
sisting in the most part of such members. as were packed for the «, 
purpose through ‘private interest, as is evident by divers original let- ’ 
ters of, that time, many of the nobility, for the like respects also fa-_ 
vouring the design) assented to the: suppressing of all such houses 
as had been certified of less value than. two hundred pounds per,’ 
annum, and giving them, with their.lands and revenues, to the king; 
*yet'so as not only the-religious persons therein should be committed _ 
_to the great and. honourable monasteries ofthe realm, where they, 
_might be compelled to. live religiously for the reformation of their. 
- lives, wherein thanks be to God, religion is well kept and obsetved, 
(they are the words of the.act) but that, the possessions belonging to» 
such houses should be converted to better uses, to the pleasure of 
Almighty God, and the honour and profit of the realm. = .* 
‘But how well the tenor thereof was pursued, we shall see;, these. 
‘specious. pretences being made.use of. for no other purpose, than, by 
opening this gap, totake way for the total ruin of the greater hou- 
ses, wherein it is by the said act acknowledged, that religion was so 
well observed. For no sooner were thé monks, &c. turned out, and 
the houses demolished, (that being first thought requisite, lest some 
accidental change might conduce to their restitution) but, care was 
taken to prefer such persons tothe superiority in government upon 
‘any vacancy in those greater houses, as might be instrumental : to 
their surrender, by tampering with the convent, to that purpose; 
« whose activeness was such, that within the ‘space of two years seve-, 
- s ~ 9 %p Pg ; s: . 
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~ ral’convents were wrought upon, and _commissioners sent “down. to 
“take them at their/hands to the king’s use; of which number I find, 
that besides the’ before mpeguey doctors e i there were thirty 


"four commissioners, y 


_ © Thestruth is, that there was no omission of ity thie eure ‘that 
can well be ‘imagined, to accomplish these surrenders; for so subtilely 
id the commissioners: act their. parts, ‘as that, after earnest solici “ita- 
tion with the abbots, and: ‘finding: them backward, they first. tempted’ 
them with good pensions during Jife; whereby they found some for- 
ward enotigh to promote the work, as the abbot of Hales.in Glouces- 
tershire. was, who had. high, commendation, for it from the )commis- 
Sioners, as their letters to the visitor- éneral do manifest. So like- 
-wise had the abbot of Ramsey and ‘ihe ‘prior of Ely. Nay, some, 
were so” obsequious, that ‘after they had wrought the: surrender - of 
their, own houses, they were employed as commissioners to persuade , 
- others; as the prior of Gisborn m Yorkshire, for ore. Neither were 


courtiers inactive in ‘driving’ on. this work; as may be seen by the 
lord chancellor Audley’ 8 employing a special agent to treat with the © 


abbot. of Athelney, and.to offer him’ a 100 marks pet annum  pen-- 
sign i in case he’ ‘would surrender; which the abbot refused, insisting: 
‘upon’ a greater sum; and the personal endeavours he ‘used with: the 

_ abbot of S. Osithe in Essex, as by his letter to the. visitor-general, 
wherein it is signified, that he had with great. solicitation ‘prevailed . 
swith the said abbot; but withal insinuating his desire, that his. place of _ 
lord chancellof being very chargeable, the king might be moved for’ 
an addition ‘of some more profitable offices unto chim.. Nay, I find 


that this ‘great- man, the lord chancellor, hunting. eagerly. after the . 
_* abbey of Walden’ in Essex, (out of the ruins whereof afterwards 
~ that magnificent fabrick called by the name of Audley-Inn was built) 


as’ an ‘argument to obtain it, did, besides the’extenuation of its-worth, 
allege; that he had in this world sustained great damage and” infamy, 
in serving ‘the king, which the grant of that would recompense. : 

» “Amongst the particular arguments which were made use-of ’by. 
those that’ were averse to surrender, I find that the abbot of Fever- 


_ sham‘alleged the antiquity of their monastery’s foundation, viz. by king ' 
Stephen, whose body, with the bodies of the queen and prince, lay. 


there intérred, and for whom were used continual suffrages and ‘com- 


. mendations by prayers. Yet it would not avail; for they were re- 


solved:to effect what they had begun, by one means. or. other; in so 
_much, that they procured the bishop of London to come to the nuns 
of Sion, with their confessor, to solicit them thereunto; who, after. 
“many persuasions, took it upon their consciences, that they ought to 
submit unto’ the king’s pleasure therein, by God's law. But what 
could not bé effected by such arguments. ‘and ‘fair promises (which 
_ were notwanting or unfulfilled, as appears by: the large pensions that 
some active monks and canons had in comparison of others, even to 
a fifth or sixth-fold proportion more: than~ordinary,) was by terror, 
and severe dealing brought to pass. For under pretence of dilapida- 
tion 1 in the buildings, . or negligent hbase a of their offices, as 
a ‘rh 4%, - (® ‘ A % 
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also for breaking the king’s injunctions, they deprived some abbots, 
and then put.others that were more pliant intheir rooms. © =, = 
‘From others they took their convent seals, to ‘the end they might 
not, by making leases or sale of their jewels, raise money, either for 
: supply of their present wants, or payment of their debts, and so be 
necessitated to surrender: Nay, to some, as in particular to the ca- 

; nons of Leicester, the commissioners ‘threatened,,that they would 
¢harge them, with adultery and sodomy, unless they would submit. 

oe And Dr. London. told the nuns of. Godstow, that. because he “found 

. them-obstinate, he would dissolve the house by virtue of the king’s 

: commission, in spite of their teeth. .And yet all was so managed 
thatthe king was solicited to accept of them;. not being willing to 

_. © have it thought they were by terror moved thereunto; and special 
_ Motice was taken of such as gave out that their surrender was by 


. 2 
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e + . 


Ee compulsion. ee 


. M _. .& Which courses, (after so many; that through underhand corrup-. 


tion led the way), brought on others apacey as appears by their dates, 
~ which I haye observed from the very instruments themselves; ‘n.so._ 
much that the rest stood amazed, not knowing which way to turn 
themselves. - Some therefore thought fit to try whether money might. 
. save their houses from this dismal fate so near at hand; the abbot of 
Peterborough offered ’25,000 marks to the king, and 300 pounds to— 
the visitor-general. Others with great constancy refused to be thus, 
accessary in’ violating the donations of their pious founders. But 
“s - “these, as,they were not many, so did they taste-of no little severity. 
For touching the abbot of Fountaines, ‘in Yorkshire, I find, that be- 
‘ing charged by the commissioners for. taking into his ‘private hands — 


. 


_ 


charter-house in the suburbs of London were committed to Newgate; 
“where with hard and barbarous usage, five of ‘them died, and five 
' more lay at the point of death, as, the Conimissioners signified; but- 
- withal alleged that the suppression ofthat house, being of so-Strict a . 

* rule, would occasion great scandal to.their doings: for as much as it 

~  * (stood in the face of the world, infinite concourse coming from all 
parts to that populous city, and therefore desired it might/be alteréd 


4 


to some other use. And lastly, I find, that under the like pretence. ° 


8 


of robbing the church, wherewith the aforesaid abbot of Fountaines 
was charged, the abbet of Glastonbury with two: of his*monks'’ being 
condemned to death, was drawn from Wells upon a hurdle, then 
hanged upon a hill called the Tor near Glastonbury, his head set 
upon the abbey gate, and his quarters disposed of to Wells, Bath, 
Ilchester, and Bridgewater, Nor did the abbots of Colchester. and 


’ ’. Reading fare much better, as they that will consult the story of that 
a 4 time may see. And for farther terror to the rest, some. ariordfanile 
Py _ other ecclesiastical persons, who spoke against the king’s supremacy, — 
“ee _ a thing then somewhat uncouth, were. condemned as traitors, and 
executed. «+ ry . he es, ae 
i . iB And now,.when all this was effected, to the end it might not be 
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some jewels belonging to that monastery, which they called theft and + 
sacrilege, they pronounced him perjured,-and so deposing him’ ex-»° 
torted a private resignation. And it appears that the monks of the . 


- 
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thought that these things were done with a high hand, the king hav- 
“ing protested that he would suppress none without the consent of his 
parliament, (it being called April 28, 1539, to confirm these surren- 
ders so made,) there wanted not plausible insinuations to both houses 


_ for drawing on their consent with all smoothness thereto; the nobi- 


. peril in each place to be so great, as one would.have thought every, * 


. of Essex, and lord high chancellor of England) as also from the ‘ 


lity being, promised large shares in the spoil, either by free gift from 
thesking, easy purchases, or most advantageous exchanges, and many 
of the active. gentry advancements: toyhonours with increase of their 
estates; all which we see happened to them’ accordingly. And, the. 
hones to satisfy the vulgar,.it was: répresenited to tliem, that by. this — 
eluge of wealth ‘the kingdom should be strengthened with an army 
of 40,000° men, and that for the futurethey should never be charged 
with subsidies, fifteenths, loans, or common aidse By which méans, 
the parliament ratifying the abovesaid surrenders, ‘the work became 
completed: for: the more. firm settling whereof, a sudden course was 
taken to pull down and destroy phe buildings; as had been done’ be- 
fore upon the dissolution of smaller houses, whereof I have totiched. 
Next, to distribute a great proportion of their lands ‘amongst the no- 
bility and gentry, as had -been projected; ‘which was accordingly’ 
done; the visitor-general having told the king, that the more that had 
interest in them, the more they would be irrevocable. ©. er. 
_* ‘And lest any'domestic stirs, by reason of this great and strange al- 
teration, should arise, ramours were spread abroad, that/cardinal Pole. 
laboured with divers princes to procure forces against this realm, and 


_ that an invasion»was threatened; which seemed the more credible, be- 


catise the truce concludedbetween the emperor and the Frencli king 
was generally known, neither of them wanting a pretence to invade 


a England. And this was also seconded by a sudden journey of the king: 


ufto the sea coasts; unto divers parts whereof he had sent sundry 
of the nobles and expert persons to visit the ports‘and places of dan- | 
ger, who failed not for their discharge upon all events to affirm the 


place needed a fortification. Besides, he forthwith caused, his. navy 
to be in readiness, and muster to be taken over all the kingdom. All » 
which preparations being made against a danger believed imminent, 


‘seemed ‘so to excuse the suppression of the abbeys, as that the peo- . 
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ple, willing to save their own purses, began to-suffer'it easily; espe-' 


¢ially when they ‘saw order taken for building such forts. . 
' *¢ But Tet us look a little upon the success: wherein I find thatthe» 


visitor-general, the grand actor of this tragical business, having con- - 


tracted upon himself such an-odium from the nobility, by reason of, 
‘his low birth (though not long before made knight of the garter, earl 


Catholics, for having thus operated in the dissolution of abbeys, that 
(before the ‘end of the abovesaid parliament wherein that was ratified, 


which he had with so much-industry brought to pass) the king, not hav- 


ing any use of him, gave way to his enemies’ accusations; whereupon, 

being arrested by the duke of ‘Norfolk at the council table, when he 

least dreamt of it, and committed to’ the tower, he was condemned ° 

by the same parliament for heresy and treason, unheard, and little’ 
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spitieds and on the 28th of J uly, viz. four days after the paslinnieit 
was dissolved, had his head cut off on -Tower-hill. ve 


~ « And as for oak which the people reaped, ¢ after all their hopes 
built upon those specious pretences, which I have mentioned, it was 


ery 

Ms st , yimen's goods were soon ‘after exacted: and that in Ed- 
sated the VIth’s time, the commons were. constrained to supply the 

; king’s wants. by a new invention, ‘viz. *sheep, cloaths, goods, debts, 
5 for. three years; which tax grew so heavy, that the year : ol- 
'. lowing they prayed the king for a mitigation thereof. Nor is ita 
* fittle observables: that whilst the monasteries stood, there. was no act 
- for eee of the | poor, so amply did those’ houses give suecour to 

. them that were ins want; whereas: in the next age, viz. 39 Eliz. no 






ae Jess than eleven bills were brought into the house Ay gree 0 for 


that purpose.” : * 
E We might rest, satisfied with this. tastihony in evdu of the reli- 
gious orders, and. exposure of the bh villanies of the devastators, 
* ‘but to render the cause of truth moré firm, and prevent idle cavil, 
** . *we will here add, a confirmation to the learned knight’s statement, 
rw which is taken from Mr. Thomas Hearn’s preliminary observations 
« * \ upon Mr. Brown. Willis’s View of, the Mitred Abbeys.—This gen- 


of the church of England, and must therefore be deemed an unex- 
ceptionable witness. _ He writes thus:—* Popery (as I take it) signi- 

“fies no more than the errors of the church of Rome. Had he, (Hen- 

" “ry VIII.) therefore, put.a stop to those errors, he had acted wisely, 
“and_very much to the.content of all truly good and religious” men. 
ay ‘But then this would not have satisfied the ends of himself»and ‘his 
“covetous and ‘ambitious agents. They all aimed. at the revenues 
“and riches of the religious houses; for which reason no arts or con- 
 «trivances were to be passed by, that night be of use in obtaining 
_* these ends. The most abominable crimes were to be. charged upon 


‘the religious, and the charge was to be managed withthe utmost, 


4 industry, boldness:and dexterity. This was a ‘powerful argum 
* to draw an odium upon them, and so.make them disrespected and 
? : ‘ ridiculed by™ the generality of mankind. - And yet, after all, the 
: . ‘proofs were so insufficient, that from what I have been ‘able to Bas 
~ b: ‘Sathorn, f have not found any direct gne ‘against even any single mon- 
- -* astery. The sins of one or two particular persons do not maké a 


w- - €Sodom. Neitherare- violent and forced confessions to be esteemed - 
: fas the true result of any. one’s thoughts. When therefore even these. 






08 artifices would not do, the last expedient was put in execution, an 
- «that was ejection by foree; ‘and to make*these innocent suffere 
os ‘the more content, pensions were settled upon many, and such pen- 


oO 4 eit ‘sions were in some measure proportioned to their innocence. Thus . 
: ‘ by degrees, the religious houses and: the- estates belongi ; to them — 


‘ being ‘surrendered unto the king, he either sold or gave | em to o the 
“lay- nobility, and gentry, contrary to what he had Fobts cfretendet 

“and so they have continued’ ever since, though voisnlibott visibl 
“effects of God’s-yengeance and displeasure a ml aa ri 


gs is plain, that subsidies from *the clergy and fif- 
a 


tleman makes a solemn declaration of his being a’. sincere, member . . 
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~ ful anathemas and. curses: denounced by the founders upon such as 
«should presume to alienate the lands, or do any other voluntary in-| 
‘jury to the religious houses. I could myself produce instances of 
‘the strange and unaccountable decay of some gentlemen in my own 
“time, though otherwise persons of very great piety and worth, who’ 
‘ have’ been possessed of abbey landé: but this ‘would be invidious 
‘ and offensive, and therefore I shall only refer those that are desirous ; 
‘of having instances laid before them, to show the dismal conse- ° ., 
‘quences that have happened, to Sir Henry Spelman’s ‘History of . 
‘ Sacrilege, published in, 8yo. in the year 1698.” boty +4 oie at 
The reader has here before him ‘an account of the vile artifices 
made use of by the visitots to blacken the fair fame.of the teligious * ; 
orders, and bring about that destruction of ecclesiastical. property ~ 
which soon followed, and, which was devoted, to “he most saered 
purposes.—Let the bigots of thepresent: day continue ‘to circulate © 
the venomous calumnies of Fox, and Burnett, and other. lying wri- 
ters, who, to palliate the infamy and scandal of these barbarous and , 
«~ gothic proceedings, invented the false charges of looseness and ir- 
regularity against the: religious orders; thank God, the press is not 
now shackled as it was by the pretended: evangelical disciplesvof li- 
_berty; at the very birth of their devastating Reformation, ‘and the ‘ 
“honest part of it will now perform its duty, and make. known the 
real state of the case.—Opposed to the lies of Fox and Burnett, we. , 
have even the parliament of Henry declaring that religion was-well 
kept and observed in the greater houses, and Mr. Hearne, whom we. 
have just. quoted, states it as a positive fact, that not one'direct proof. 


« 


was brought against any. one single monastery, great or small,of ther 
erimes laid to their charge. . : : Nebei! Nate 
~The modern editors of Fox, copying from his cousin-german Bur- 
. nett, say,‘ The most horrible’ and. disgusting crimes were, found: to 
_ €be practised in’ many of the houses; and vice’ and cruelty were. 
‘more frequently the inmates of these pretended sanctuaries; than 
‘religion and piety. . The report (of the visitors) contained many °° 
“+ abominable, things, not fit to be mentioned; some of these were, 


- 


' 


- printed, but the greatest part. was’ lost.’ We have no doubt the.” ss 


report did contain many ‘abominable things,’ but then these.‘ abom- ~_ 
“inable things’ were mere report,—sheer slander and lies—invented 
for a cloak: to conceal thé real acts of vice and cruelty and injustice. 
committed by the pretended reformers. If the monks and nuns were 
such dissolute and worse “than beastly wretches,as represented by 
Burnett, why were they’ not punished, for their abominable crimes, ° 
as-an example to future members of religious orders, and in vindiea- 
tion of the suppressing deeds of the visitors? But not one criminal...’ 
have we on record to support the base insinuations of Burnett and 
» , Fox; not one single offender has Burnett and the modern’ editors 
_ furnished to bear out.their.infamous charges—whilst history records 
the slaughter of 59 persons, (among whom were a bishop, an ex-lord 
r chancellor, six doctors of divinity, three abbots, several Carthusian, 
Benedictine, and Franciscan friars, and many secular clergymen) for 
si opposing and a the king’s spiritual supremacy. 'I'wenty were 


» 


~ 
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executed for rising in defence of monastic lands. “Nine for pretend- + 
ed 53 against the king, and sixty were, starved in prison, chiefly 







n and Franciséan friars, for denying: the king’s spiritual 
_ Cranmer all this’ time, observe, was archbishop of, 
; . ; L® . us 


8 this oppositidn to the assumed supremacy of the 
king in spirituals, by the religious orders, that drew the vengeance - 
‘, - of Henry and the reformers upon their establishments... This we | 
learn from the modern editors and Burnett.—They say, ‘It naga 
.* «known that the monks, and friars, though, they complied with the 
_ * ‘time (this.is false, forif they had complied, they would in all proba-. 
, “bility have been unmolested,) yet hated this new power of the king’s; d 
"+ *the people were also startled avit:.(oh! then the people were sen- 
‘sible it was.sorfething new, andrsomething alarming, or why star- 
‘tle at it?).so one Dr. Leighton, who had been in Wolsey’s service. 
‘ with Cromwell, proposed a general visitation of all the, religious 
~ jrouses in England; and thought that nothing would reconcile the : 
‘nation so.muchias to see.some good effect from it.’ Certainly thes »- 
~ * production of good was the best way. to reconcile the people to 
the measure; but, unfortunately for the people of England, no good. 
‘whatever has arisen to’them from the usurpation of the supre- . 
macy. in spirituals by Henry.—The good, if such it can be cal- * . 
‘led, fell to.the lot of the greedy and unprincipled courtiers, and 
the’evil to the share of the people. .There,can be no doubt that 
. abuses existed at the time we are speaking of, and that many of the ” 
high dignitaries of the church were*too well fed and too rich to do 
their duty truly; for if this had not béen the case, the bishops would © 
.° not have acknowledged the supremacy of Henry through fear of . « 
losing their temporalities, with the exception of one only, namély 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester.—But the reforming of abuses, and the’... . 
. destruction of useful institutions, are-two very distinct things, and. » 
the cry of reform was merely a pretence to. put in ‘execution a dia-: 
-* . bolical purpose. The stoutest opposers of the dissolution, as well 
as.the ditorce of Catharine, were the mendicant friars, whose holy 
poverty kept them independent in mind, and fearless of the threats _ 
_ of death, An example of this heroic fortitude was shown. in the’ 
* ‘conduct’ of friars Peto and Elstow, the former of whom boldly: 
preached against the divorce in the presence of Henry, and being 
. attacked in the pulpit by one Dr. Curwin, chaplain to the king,swas | 
as strenuously defended by Elstow, who challenged Curwin before 
God and all equal judges, to prove him a false prophet and a se- 
* ducer.—This conduct of Elstow was in’ presence of the king also, nor 
would he desist in his opposition to Curwin until the monareh’ com- 
‘manded him to be silent.—Not many days after the affair took place, ” 
_ Peto-and Elstow were ordered to make their appearance before the. 


‘lords. of the council, and, in the conclitsion were sent to -prison.— . 
¥ Cromwell was present during their examination, and told Elstov 
he ought, for his violent” behaviour, to’ have been immediatel; 
uf in a sack, and thrown into the hames.—This observatior 
Istow to smile, and make ‘the following - eply:—* 
tow to » and the fol owing” noble reply: 
: t'» , : ¢ - 
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- ‘be pleased to frightén your court epicures with such menaces as a 


‘these; men, that have lost their courage’ in their’ palate, and whose 
‘minds are softened with pleasures and vanities. Such as are 
© fast to the world, by indulging their senses, may an 
_ ©moved with such-kind of. threats; but as for us, hey make 
<2 7 \ . P Or 1 ty tS a as 
‘impression upon us.” We esteemit both an honour and mer ; 
suffer upon the occasion, and return thanks to the Almighty, who * ae 
Ds us steady under the trial. As for your Thames, the road to ° 
en lies as near by water as by land, and itis indifferent to us, |, 
whether road we take.’ Here’ we have a proof of the utility of", 
voluntary poverty, inculcated bythe religious orders, which makes“ , « 
men fearless of death, and intent only on seeing justice and religion’ hae 
flourish. xe bien ie Ne tr taihes se ale ro UE it ms ‘ 
Before the dissolution of monasteries in England, twenty-seven 
abbots, sometimes twenty-nine, sat in the upper house.of parliament; 
‘to prepare for the-devastation,' Henry ‘created some close boreughs,, — * * 
hereby he got his- creatures returned 1o ensure a majority, and thus see's a. 
u e corruption of parliament was. the’ interlude’ to the destruction of ~ ’ 
ehurch property, and thé, robbery'of*the poor of their rights. The . 
abbeys which enjoyed the privileges of being represented by their: > 
. abbots in parliament were, Ret. Alban’s; Glastonbury; St. Austin’s at ‘rus 
» Canterbury; Westminster, the richest in, all England; Winchester, : 
founded by the first Christian king of the West Saxons; St. Edmund’s. Yee 
af Bury, founded by king Canute; Ely; Abingdon, founded by Cedwella  « — “Se | 
» and Ina, kings of the West Saxons; Reading, built by Henry I; Thor-, 
' ney, in Cambridgeshire; Waltham, founded by earl Harold in\1062; 
St. Peter’s in Gloucester, founded by Walfere and Ethelred, kings’ 5 ¢ 
of Mercia; Winchelecomb in Gloucestershire, founded by Offa and 
Kenulph, kings of Mercia also; Ramsey in Huntingdonshire, found- a, 
ed by Ailwyne, alderman of England, and earl of the East-Angles; | - vie 
Bardney, in Lincolnshire. This abbey was.demolished by the Danes eee 2M 
in 870, who slew three hundred’ monks, and was rebuilt by William ~ 
the Conqueror, ‘Crowland; §t..Bennett’s in Hulm, in Norfolk, ~ 
founded about the year 800; Peterborough, begun by Peada, king of » 
Mercia, in 665, and rebuilt by Adulf, chancellor to king Edgar; Bat- 
tél, in Sussex, founded by William the Conqueror; Malmsbury in . « . 
Wiltshire; Whitby, founded by king Oswy in 657; Selby in York-,. | 
_ shire, begun by William the Conqueror; St. Mary’s,’at York, built 
in the reign of William Rufus: also Shrewsbury, Cirencester, Eves-” 
ham, Tavistock, and Hide at Winchester ‘Besides these mitred ab- 
a Ad beys, two priors had seats in the house of lords, namely, of Coven- +, : 
. try, and of the knights.of St, John of Jernsalem. According to the 
-most exact calculation, at the suppression of the religious houses » : 
in England, the sum total of the revenues of the greater monasteries » 
amounted to 104,919/. ‘ Of the lesser 29,7027. Of the head house ’ 
of the knights hospitallers, or of Malta, in London, 2385]. Of twen- | P 
ty-eight other ‘houses of, that order, 3026/. The revenues of the . 
clergy were laid at a fourth part of the revenues.of ‘the kingdom in we 
. the 27th of Henry VIII, and Mr. Colliér, im his Ecclesiastical His- = , * 
tory, ye that the revenues of the monks never did exceed a fifth <* 
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part. With these revenues, the poor’were not’ only provided for, 
churches built, and travellers hospitably: entertained, but the church 


~ Jands’ contributed to all. public burdens, equally with the lands of 


os ‘the laity, while the leases granted bythe monks were always on 


‘was paid by only one abbey, what an immense revenue must have 


easy rents and small, fines: Walsingham and Patrick say, that in 


1379, every mitred abbot’ paid as, much as an earl; and 6s. ‘8d. for 


every monk in his monastery. In 1289, a century previous, the 
bot of St. Edmund’s-bury paid 666/. 13s. 4d. to.the fifteenth grante 
that year, an enormous sum if reckoned according to the rate of mo 
“ney at this day. And when we take into’consideration that this sum 


‘been raised for the exigencies of the state by ‘the’ contributions of 
these institutions throughout the kingdom. ‘The people then were 
not teazed and’ harassed with the calls of the tax-gatherer or the ¢ 


- % 4 
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tress warrant of the broker; nor were ‘they subjected to the insults 






and tyranny of parish officers, if overwhelmed with peeuniary diffi 


culties; they. had only to apply to: these mansions of charity, where 
they were sure to find succour in their distress and comfort to the 


_ wounded. mind. If money was required it was lent without interest; 


if rest and: sustenance, they were. bestowed. from brotherly love,’ not 

wrung from the fear of legal pains and penalties. ee ta 
It has been fashionable, sincé what is called the erarof the Refor- 

mation, to represent the clergy of Catholic times as ignorant, and the 


‘people superstitious, but these representations were no other than . 


base devicés to cover the deformity of that horrible fanaticism and 
worse than savage barbarism which marked the progress of the first 
pretended reformers’ days: The libraries of the monasteries, as we 
have before stated, were filled with works of literature, and the de- 
struction of these seats of learning and the sciences has been an ir- 
reparable loss to the country. ‘Tyrrell, in his history of: England, 
writes. thus:—‘ From the conversion of the Saxons most:of the laws 
‘made in the Wittena Gemote, or great Councils, were’ carefully 
‘preserved, and would have been conveyed to us more entire, had 
“it not béen for the loss. of so many curious monuments of vantiqui- 
‘ty, at the suppression of Monasteries inthe reign of Henry VILL.’ 
How valuable would’ these records have been in our days cas 
standards of reference for our statesmeh, and models of lesislowan 
of which, God knows, we stand much in need, when we look at the 


. verbosity of our present acts of parliament, and the shortness and ~ 


o 


Monastic abuses. At Oxford there were tivo most noble public li 
ties, the one founded by Richard of Burg, + Richard A \ 


ries of the two universities of Oxford and Cambridge were not ate 


perspicuity of the laws of our ancestors. Then the laws were made 
so plain that the meanest capacity could understand them; honey 
are couched in such terms as to bear various constructions, and in 


magistrate will define a lawein a very different sense to what ano- 


ther will, and each act ‘upon his own construction. _Even the libra- 


— 


in the Gothie rage displayed by the visitors and reformers of ; 






lord treasurer. of England’and bishop of Durham in the rei 
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_ many instances it has been recorded in’ the public papers that one 
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. ward: TH. who, spared no ‘cost ‘or. pains, and “he” was.a ia be it 


| Eiepbee , ‘to render this collection ‘complete; the « heMiawas fur- "i 5-¢ © 
* nished with books by. Thomas Cobham, bishop o in 


: Wor ee 
1367, which weré greatly augmented by the munificen ce of | nny "- 
phrey duke =. 






*. _ IV. his sons, and by the. addition of the library of H: 
of Gloucester, filled with many curious manuscript from foreign, 
Of the fate of this last library, Mr. Collier, in his Ecclesiastical, 
toryy says, *’ These ‘books were many ‘of them plated with gold-" - * 
and silver, and curiously embossed. VWhis, as far’as we can guess, 
as the superstition which destroyed them. Here avarice had a 
, thin disguise, and the courtiers discovered of what spirit they 
re toa very, remarkable’ degree.—Merton college had almost a wen 
oad of manuscripts carried off and: thrown away to the most ; 
candalous uses.—This was a ‘strange ‘inquisition upon sense. and 7 : 
: « reason, and showed that: they intended to seize the superstitious ripe 
:  Sfeundations, and ‘reform them to nothin, The universities lan- ie 
‘guished in théir studies for the fone of this reign, and were, wn 
* «* remarkable for fothing,.but some trifling performances in poetry , te al 
“and grammar.” ‘Fhe same .author writes, * ‘The’ books instead of : 3% 
* * being removed to royal ‘libraries, to thosé of cathedrals, or the uni- er. ms 
.  * versities, were frequently thrown into the grantees, as things of ; 
_ *slender consideration. Now: oftentimes these men proved very ill, " 
“protection for learning, and antiquity. Their avarice was sometimes Sra 
“so mean, and their ignorance, so undistinguishing, that when: the et tare 
“covers were somewhat rich, and would. yield. ‘a little, they pulled’ n 
‘ them» off, threw away the books, or turned them to waste paper. 2 
‘ ‘Thus many noblé libraries were destroyed.’ He furthér observes, + 
that John Balé, ‘Sometime bishop of Jreland,*‘a man remarkably 
“averse to Popery and the monastic’ institution,’ gives this lanienta- 
‘ble aceount.of what he himself was an eye ‘witness to. *T know'a  * 
‘merchant (who shall at this time,be nameless) that-bought the con-; 
* tents of two noble libraries for forty shillmgs’a piece; ashame itis «=, s.%% » 
“to be spoken. “"I'his stuff has been used instead of grey ‘paper by - " ; 
_ the space of more than these ten years. A prodigious example this’ > 4’ 
. and to be abhorred of all men, who love their nation as they should 
‘do. Yea, what may bring our realm 1d more shame, than tovhave it .. « >. ® 
‘noised abroad, that we are despisers of learning? I judge this tobe. s ~ = * 
‘true, and utter it with heaviness, that'neither the Britons under the _ i 
‘ Romans and Saxons, nor yet the English people under the Danes. * 
: and Normans, had’ ever such damage of their learned monuments, 
‘ ve have seen ‘in our time.’ (John Bale’s declaration*on Le-_ ot 
' land’s Journal, an. 1549.) Fuller, 100," ‘has borne testimony to’ the (eas 
devastating spirit of the reformers in those days. He breaks out into 
a passionate declamation on the occasion, and complains, ‘that all . 
“arts and sciences fell ‘under the common calamity. How many ad- a , 
kifable manuscripts of the fathers, schoolmen, and commentators - ; 
hs 










* 
— 


re destroyed by, these means? What number of historians of «alt 
nd countries? The holy scriptures themselves, as mucli as 
lers pretended to regard them, underwent the fate of the r 
a book hada cross er it, it Was entwined for Popery; . 
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.* €not so much as a. catalogue of ‘the, books: left. © Nor.did they rest, 
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‘and those with lines and circles were interpreted: the, black. arts, . 


. ‘and destroyed for conjuring. And thus (he adds) divinity. was pro- 


“ faned, mathematics suffered for corresponding with evil spirits, phy-. ° 
‘sic was maimed, and riot committed on the law itself.’ We shall 
yroduce one testimony more. Chamberlain, in his Present: State of 

England, thus describes the havoc committed by. the Vandalic _* 

formers, headed by Cranmer and Cromwell:—‘ These men, und 
‘pretence of rooting out Popery,, superstition, and idolatry, utterly 

“destroyed these two noble libraries, and embezzled, sold, burnt, or 

“ ‘tore in pieces all those valuable books which those great patrons 

‘of learning had,been so diligent ,in procuring in every country” 

‘ Europe. Nay, their fury was so successful. as to.the Aunger 

$ library, which was, the oldest, largest, and choicest, that we | 










‘here. . They visited likewise the college. libraries, and one a) 
* guess at the work they made with them, by a letter still keptiin the , 
‘ archives, where one of them boasts, that New-College quadrangle 
“was all covered with the leaves of their torn books,, &c.» » ~The. uni- + 


% versity. thought fit to. complain to the government of this barbarity 
_ *andcovetousness of the visitors, but could not get any more by it © 


e 


‘ than one single book, given to theelibrary by John Whethamstead, * 
‘the learned abbot of St. Alban’s, wherein is containnd part: pf. Val. 

‘ lerius Maximus, with the commentaries.of Dionysius de Burgo; and 
‘to this day there is no book in the Bodleian library besides this and 
‘two more which’ are certainly known to have belonged to either of » 

“the former libraries. Nay,-and the university itself, “despairing ever 

‘ to enjoy any other public library, thought it adviseable to ‘dispose ~ * 
“of the very desks and shelves the books stood on, in the year 1555: 
Enough is here related to make the cheek of a Protestant redden* 
with, ahowe. andecause him to forbear in future from eharging the’ * 
calumniated monks with ignorance and idleness,» 

' The Book of Martyrs. tells us- that there were debates going on, 
in the convocation. concerning the different opinions which were: 
found to be spreading in the.-kingdom, of which the lower house: 
made a complaint to the upper house of no less than sixty-seven, in’ 
that carly period of the king’s’ supremacy.~*Of these opinions we 


v8 shall have occasion to say something by.and by: we must confine 


ourselves at presént’to the dissolution of the monasteries: On this 
“head the book says, * At this time visitors were appointed to. survey 


“all the lesser monasteries: they were to.examine the state of their 


“revenues and goods, and take inventories of them, and to take their 4 
“4 seals into. their Keeping; they were’ to try how many of | e reli- 
“gious would return to a secular course of life; and. were to 
‘be sent to the archbishop of Canterbury, or the lor neellor,. __ 
"4 and an allowance was:to be given them for their journey; but thos 
¢ who intended to continue in that state were.to be ake to so 
‘ of. the great monasteries, A pension was also to be sea 
‘ ‘the abbot or prior during life; and the visitors were p ar 
‘examine what leases had been made during the last ; 
4 thousand of the religious were by this, means driven 1 
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. pec el with forty shillings and a. gown a man. Their goods 
“and plate were estimated at 100,000/., and the valued rents of their , 
“houses was 32,000/.; but they were above ten times pete de nis 
the 


ref 


‘churches and ¢loisters were in most places.pulled dow , and 
_ €materials sold” fer? ee ee oe te 
JZ Here then wevhave' it admitted that Cranmer, the first Protestant “. ° 
Sickie of England, took a conspicuous part in the work of spoliation . . 
and robbery. It is'also confessed that ten thousand of these inno-  —y « 
cent and useful class of men, were turned out of their peaceful habi- . . * +, 
ns into the wide world, to seek -a living wherever they could,” : 
only forty Shillings-and a gown each man.» The churches and’. 
rs in which many of them dwelled* were’ pulled down and 
and the proceeds went tq enrich’ some. base and hungry cour- : 
ier, for his readiness to pander to the beastly vices of an unfeeling gn 
and depraved monarch. ‘These doings, however, we are told, gave Ne 
\great discontent to the people, and who can. wonder at it? Sotore- ~~ 
move this discontent, Burhett writes, that Cromwell advised the king ? 
_ to sell these lands. (belonging to the, monks) at very easy. rates, to as 83 
.. ‘the nobility and gentry, and to oblige them to keep up the-wonted att 
* thespitality. ‘This (he intimated)-would both be grateful to.them, - 
_ . ‘and would engage them to.assist the crown in the-maintenance of 
** the-changes that had been made, since their own interests would, 
. ©bé interwoven with those of their. sovereign.” Such was the ad-~ _ 
_vite of Cromwell, the blacksmith’s son, and from this counsel we 
may date thée.division of England into parties, whereby the peopler 
, have lost a great portionsof their civil priviliges, and a boroughmon-» -—* 
gering faction has been. established in the room of the once free par- nee ee 
liaments of the country.’ he degree of hospitality shown by the. * + -* 
new possessors-of the lands of the hospitable monks, we may gather : 
from Dr. Heylin, who in his: History of the Reformation, speaking | 
of the sacrilegious devastations carried on by; Cranmer and the cour- ‘s 
tiers of Edward the sixth, writes, ‘But bad examples seldom ‘end . 
«where they first began. For the nobility and inferior gentry pos- | - 
“sessed of patronages, considering how much the lords’ and great. - _ 
‘men of the court had improved their fortunes, by the. suppression: , 
‘of those chantries, and other foundations which had been granted’ 5 
. «to the king, conceived themselves in a capacity of doing the like, ‘eT h 
_ ‘' by taking into their hands the yearly profits of those benefices, of» 
‘* which by law they only were entrusted'with the presentations. Of ©. 
-hich abuse complaint is made: by bishop Latimer, in his printed) | |” 
| . In which we find,,‘ That the gentry of that time invaded. © 
the church; leaving the tithe only to the incumbent:? | * 
jantry-priests were put by. them inta several cures,to © © ° 
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a seer their pe sions,’ (p. 38); that ‘ many benefices were let out in / 
- €fee-farms, (p. 71); or given unto servants for keeping of hounds . 
‘hawks, and horses, and for making of gardens,’ (pp. 91, 114); an , 
‘finally, ‘ That the poor clergy, being kept.to some sorry pittances, 
were t themselves into» gentlemen’s houses, and there ». 
leis of tie kitchen, surveyors, receivers,’ dc. (p.’ ° 
ich enormities (though tending’ so apparently to the — , 
~ »? : ‘ 
mee ‘Piet - ion s ‘ * 
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' dishonour of God, the disservice of the church, and. the’ ‘disgrace 
‘of religion) were generally connived at by the lords and others, 
“who only had the power. to reform the same, because they ——. 
‘not question those who had so miserably invaded the» church’s 

‘trimony, without condemning of themselves.’ That the nhl 
these receivers of stolen property were interwoven with the inter- 
ests of their. Sovereign, or,,in other words, that ‘they .considered it 
their interest to have a sovereign of the’ ‘same disposition as. them- 
selves, is clear from the records of history. On ‘the death of a 
watd, the faction attempted to” set aside the right of Mary, a Ca-_ 
tholic * princess, in favour of Jane Grey, who had no claim what 






ever to the crown, and the same faction occasioned Juntes the second, 


another Catholic sovereign, to abdicate the throne, because’he cong 7: 

to establish freedom of conscience for all. 
Under such circumstances it.is not surprising that the disconteiits 

of the people should increase, which was.the case until at length» 
they broke out into open rebellion. -. .The ‘account given by Burnett 

of this resistance on the part of ‘the people> i is in part true, and in) _ 
other parts false. ‘The insurrectiow commenced i in the North, where’ 

the people retained a strong feeling’ in favour of the andient Yavth, ‘ 
and ‘the clergy were removed from the influence of the court. Every 
sueceeding innovation produced increased. discontent. The people Se, 
had looked with reverence from~their ¢hildhood on ‘the monastic 
establishments, from which they had experienced, so much kindness . 
‘and affection, and could not behold: the ruin of these institutions’ 
without irritation’and grief. ‘To see the monks driven from their 
houses, and compelled in most instances to. beg their bread; to behold. 
the poor, ‘who were formerly fed at the doors of the convents, now 
abandoned-to despair and hunger; was more than mortal frame’ in 
those days could endure, and the people flew to ‘arms, to demand a: , 
redress of their grievanees. *'They complained chiefly,’ writes Drv 
Lingard, ‘of the suppression of the monasteries, of the’ statutes’ of 

“uses, of the introduction of such men as Cromwell and Rich, and 
‘of the preferment in the ¢hurch of ,the archbishops . of Canterbury 
‘and Dublin, ‘arid of the bishops of Rochester, Salisbury and St, 
* David’s, whose chief aim was to subvert. the church,’ Others | of 
the insurgents required, the same writer says, ‘that heretical books” 


- 


‘* should be suppressed, and that heretical bishops (alluding’ probably: a. 


*. Hayton, the visitors of the northern monasteries, should be 


» ‘to Cranmer and his party) and temporal men .of their sect, should’ 


‘ either be punished according to law, ot try their souk with the’ 


* pilgrims (the insurgents had taken the name of the pi igre of 


‘ grace) by battle: that the statntes which abolished the pap Ay er 
‘rity, bastardized .the princess ‘Mary, suppressed the monsaste eries, 4 
‘and gave to the king the tenths and first fruits of benefices, s 

‘be repealed; that Cromwell, the vicar general, Aud 

‘chancellor, and Rich, the attorney-general, should be 
¢ subverters. of the ee and maintainers of we 








ee and 





‘“euted for extortion, peculation, and other abominable. ac 
‘a parliament should be’ shortly held. ‘at some convenien 
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* Nottingham or York.’.. These terms were rejected; but afier some 


negotiation an‘unlimited pardon was offered and. accepted, with an — 


understanding that the grievances complained of should be. shortly 
discussed in a parliament to beholden at York; but with true Pro- 
testant magnanimity, the royal pope of England, as soon'as he was 
freed from his apprehensions, did not,think proper to keep his pro- 
mise, and the parliament was-never called. ‘IT'wo.months after the 
pilgrims were again in. arms, but. were defeated in their measures, 
their leaders were taken and sent to London to. be executed, and 
‘were hung by scores at York, Hull, and Carlisle. 21 


his designs apon the liberties of the church of England, which had 


been of so long standing, and were secured by the first clause in> 
~ Magna Charta. .Of this insurrection; Mr. Collier thus speaks, °« If 
‘resistance of.the chief magistrate had been justifiable in any case,” 


‘those who-appeared in’ arms upon the dissolution of monasteries 
‘had a strong colour, for their undertaking. For were not the old 
‘landmarks set aside, and the constitution newly modelled? For do 
‘ not the liberties and immunities of the church stand in the front 
‘of Magna Charta? and.are they not’ particularly secured in the first 


place? Was nof the king’s coronation oath lamentably strained, 


‘ when he signed the dissolution act?’ For shad he not sworn to guard 
¢ » i property of his subjects? to protect the religious? and maintain 
'€them inthe legal establishment? ‘The ancient*nobility were thrown* 
‘out of the patronage of their monasteries, lost their corrodies, and 
‘ the privilege of theiryancestors’ benefactions. ‘The rents were raised, 
‘and the poor forgotten, as they complained, by the new: propri- 


-fetors. Besides, they were afraid their friends'in another world 


- 


- sagainst king John and Henry III.? The abveys, without question, . 
* had all the securities the civil magistrate:could give them; no-estate | 


‘might suffer by these alienations, and the dead fare worse for want 


‘of the prayers of the living. Granting therefore the matter of fact, — 


‘that the presecutions were legal,, which way are’ the abbots more 
‘to be blamed (who rose, in the North) than the barons who took up 
‘arms in defence of liberty and property, and appeared in the: field 


% could be better guarded by the laws.. Magna Charta, as I observed, 


~ €qyas made particularly in favour of these foundations, and confirmed 


ie 
? 


‘at the beginning of every parliament for many succeeding. reigns. 
* These things considered, we must of necessity either condemn the 
‘ barons, or acquit the monks, and justify the Northern rebellion.” 
From these facts it may be discovered that Cranmer and his vile 
associates, though they could keep in favour with a brutal monarch, 
y.catering’to his passions and dissembling their own views, were 
‘ ans popular with the people of England. We have always 
ended that the people generally are on the side of virtue and juss" 
‘tice, and though we have seen acts of injustice sanctioned by po- 
, yet they have always been done with a view (er- 
tainly) of punishing those who were supposed to have 
ayers of their ‘country, and the-violaters of the laws of 
Pill this period England had been a truly free and“ happy’ 
es ; . : * Th 








This was the only forcible opposition that: Henry expérienced.in 
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country, and the office of Judge was almost a sinecure. When the 
reformers meditated their designs - the church, they began by ca- 
lumniating the clergy and hood-winking the- people; but, notwith- 
‘standing, when facts developed the ,baseness of ‘their conduct, the 
multitude we see became sensible of their error, and called for the pun- 
ishment of the betrayers of their. country’s welfare. But power is F 
sometimes, and. we will say too frequently, an overmatch for justice; 
and the complaints of the people are too often disregarded, through 
‘the interests of courtiers. So it was in this case, though Cranmer 
and Cromwell, and the rest. ofthe. corrupt gang, were hated | 
people; they nevertheless continued in office, and converted the one 
happy England into a great slaughter house. New crimes were cre- 
ated, and new penalties enacted; men were put to ‘death without be- 







‘of their crimes, and the jails were filled. to suffocation with persons’ 
arrested on suspicion only. Hitherto the system of spoliation had 
been confined to: the lesser monasteries, and it was. supposed by some 

.that the dangerous insurrection. which had been quelled would have . 
inducéd Henry to siay his hand and preserve’the greater monasteries — 
in their rights. ° This he had promised the nobility and gentry. in the 

_ North,-before they c2nsented to lay.down their arms. But the king» 
having nothing now. to. apprehend from the insurgents, the seizure ~ 
of the great monasteries was resolved upon, and the same. means 
‘were resortedto as before to:cheat the people. Rumours of an in- ~ 
vasion by France were set afloat, and that-as heavy taxes would be. + 
the natural consequence to meet the invaders, the seizure of the 
monasteries would be a better expedient, inasmuch as their revenues 
would defray all the expenses, and be a great easement to the people. 
These and such like specious. pretences were found to be necessary ~ 


_ how, because the charges he immorality could not be put forth, the 


_ the same fate. Sir Robert Atkyns says, there were 


character-of the>religious being established by the very act of par- 
liament that dissolved the lesser convents. _ Therefore management 
and mystery must be resorted to, and how well they»were practised ~ 
the reader has seen in the accounts we quoted from Sir Wm. Dug- - 
dale. Suffice it to say, that, by stratagem ‘and device, the:commis- 
sioners, in about two years time, demolished the monuments of Bri-: 
tish, Saxon, and Norman glory, which,for above one. thousand years * 
had given undeniable.proofs of virtue and religion, and had been the 
fountains of learning and the arts, . a G9 Ard bea 4 .. 
__ ‘To give an exact number of the religious houses thus dem ed ~ 
is a matter of difficulty. Mr. Camden states them at 645 in England -- 


and Wales; but a list taken out of the court.of first fruits and t ths 

m kes them 754. The annual revenue of thése relipiunadousediiras : 
computed at 135,522/, 18s. 10d., and the. moveable goods were, it Py 
-may be said, inealculable. . 'To this list we have to add 90 colleges 

_ 2374 chantries and free chapels, and 110 hospit Is, hich met with “at f 






. - 8S in England be- 

fore the Reformation 45,009 churches and 55,000. Evelea fii tis + 
we may judge of the piety of our ancestors in Catholic. imes, and 

‘the great ge of employment ‘that was ‘given to, the peMBleiPy, tty ; 
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Protestants of these days, of the darkness and ignorance of those ages. » 
Of these the greater part were destroyed by the ruthless hands of the 
pretended reformers of religion, and time has nearly decayed the re- 
mainder. Though the abbey lands were granted to the king, to be ap- 
plied to the benefit of the nation, but few of them went into the ex- 







partners in guilt. Thus anew race of upstarts sprung up to beard the 
ancient nobility of the king, and to this work of spoliation and sacri-: 
e do many of the present noble families of this kingdom owe their 
_ origin and wealth. Of these we may. name. the families of Russell, 
_ Cavendish and Powlet..To give some idea of the manner in which 
_ these possessions of the church: were disposed of, Stowe relates, that 

~ he (Henry) ‘made a-grant to a.gentlewoman of a religious house, for 
presenting him with a dish of puddings, which happened to please 
‘his palate; that he paid away many a thousand a year belonging to 
the monasteries,.and particularly that Jesus’ bells, belonging ‘to, a 
steeple not far. from St. Paul’s, London, ‘very remarkable both for 

. their size and mosic, were lost at oné throw to Sir Miles Partridge. 
Many other of the ancient places of the divine worship were turned 





erection of these temples to the worshi p of God, many of which gers, 
of the most beautiful structure and workmanship, and give a flat de- 
__nial to the foul’sneers so lavishingly thrown out, by the vain conceited. 


equer, the greater part being distributed amongst his favourites and-_ 


into tippling houses, stables and dog kennels, while others, as we . 


. have, before ‘observed, were left a.heap of ruins, which made, Sir 
William Davenant complain of his .havock in. the following elegant 
lines:— ; tons Frnt : . 


’ : « Who sees these dismal heaps, but will demand, ae Bile 
* «What barbarous invader sack’d the land? + 
? » But when he hears no Goth, no Turk did bring : a 
.“ This desolation, but a Christian king— toe kes 
' “ When nothing but the name of zeal appears * ‘ * 


« Twixt our best actions, and the worst of theirs, = ‘ 
_ “ What does he think our sacrilege would spare, ] 
‘¢ Since these th’ effects.of our devotions are?” 4 § |. 


Having deseribed the manner in which the monastic institutions — 


fell by the hands of a barbarian king and his villanous courtiers, we ° 


— will conclude by drawing @ hasty contrast between the situation of 

the country, when these institutions flourished, and the present days 

* of enlightened wisdom, as they are termed. -But first it may not be 

amiss ) give a slight sketch of the e rly consequences of this work 

of destruction. The lure held out to the people to reconcile them. 

to the project of a general dissolution. was, that by the king’s taking 

the revenue of these establishments into his own hands, he would. 

be abl maintain an army of 40,000 well trained ‘st Idiers, with 

skilful captains and com nanders, without calling upon his. subjects 

~~ for subsidi , fifteenths, loans, and other common aids. But no 

-. . sooner did he get possession of the Jands and revenues of the monks, 
© than he eal 7 

~ the 













e call 
against the law.—The first step taken, on the passing of the 
f parliament to dissolve the monasteries, was the appointment 


fs 


- 


n the people for subsidies and loans, and received . 


“of a Court of Ante 
ay 


_‘ defending few; so that it was not worth the 
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age the revenues accruing. to 
the crown by the dissolution; and well did the members of this court 
manage the business for their own interest, as Fuller tells us, in his. 
Church History, that ‘the officers of the court were many, their 
‘ pensions great, crown profits thereby very t and causes there 
hile to keep up a 
‘mill to grind that grist where the toll would ‘not quit cost.’—But 
though this Protestant historian held this opinion, the reformers were 


‘of another, for they continued ‘1o ‘ keep up the mill’ during a space ‘ 


of 18 years; chiefly for the benefit of the clerks, &c. and it was not ue 
stopped grinding the public till the first year of Mary I. better known we 
by the name of ‘bloody queen Mary,’ because she was a Cath af 


princess, and governed her subjects according to the ancient laws on 


, 


the land.—While. the courtiers were thus feeding their own nest, 


every other order of men in’ every station of life,.felt the heavy —— 
weight of this ‘calamitous event. Nobility and gentry, rich and poor, — 
young and old, clergy'and laity, the ignorant and the learned, the . 
living and the dead, were alike sufferers, and experienced numerous 
smiseries flowing from it. In the same parliament that gavé the king 


- the great and rich priory of St. John of Jerusalem (the last that was 


seized upon, because the last that was left to seize) a subsidy from . 
both laity and clergy was demanded.—Sir Richard Baker says, in 
.his Chronicle, ‘In his one and thirtieth year, a subsidy of two shil- 

‘ lings in the pound of lands, and twelve of goods, with four fifteenths, . 
‘ were granted to the king, towards his charges of making bulwarks. 
‘In his five and thirtieth year, a subsidy was granted to be paid in 


‘three years, every Englishman being worth in goods twenty shil- 


‘lings and upwards to five pounds, to pay four pence of every pound; 
‘and from’ five pounds to ten pounds, eight pence; and from ten 
‘ pounds to twenty pounds, twelve pence; from twenty pounds: and 
‘upwards, of every pound two shillings: strangers, as well denizens 
‘as others, being inhabitants, to pay double. And for lands, every 


* ©Englishman paid eight pence of the pound, from twenty shillings 


‘to five pounds, and from five pounds to ten pounds, sixteen pence, 
‘and from..ten pounds to twenty pounds two shillings, and from 
‘twenty. pounds and upwards, of every pound three shillings; stran- 
‘gers double. The*clergy six shillings in the pound of benefices; 
‘and every priest having no benefice, but an annual stipend, six shil- | 
‘lings and eight pence yearly, during three years.’ ~The same wri- © 
‘ter tells us that ‘In his six and thirtieth year, proclamation was _ 
‘ made for the. enhansing of gold to eight and forty shillings, and 
‘ silver to ‘four shillings the ounce; also he caused to be coined base 
‘money, mingling it with brass, which was’ since that time called’ 
‘down the fifth year of Edward VI. and called in. the second’ year 
‘of queen Elizabeth.’ Such were the consequences to the country 
‘immediately following the baneful measure; we will now proceed 
to a detail of the more remote results. ie Piso i 
- The spoils of the church and the lands of the monasteries were 
Not appropriated to the benefit of the people, but were distributed . 
amongst the favourites and panders of Henry, and subsequently, 
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thitefs: in the reign of the boy-p 
* amongst the hirelings of the eginostechols hich alternatel 7 go- 
_verned thé young monarch.—These Tretnent were not selected for 
eir attachment t e principles of the constitution, and their love, 

‘of rational freedom hough they had the ery of Liberty’ constantly 
in their mouths; but the possessions they obtained were the. recom- 
pense, from a bloody and merciless tyrant, for the villanous services 
which they performed to gratify his insatiable lust and brutal pas- 
ions. —They were the dross of the nation, famed only for ‘their 
and villany, and thus they became the bane and scourge of 







eir property, and fearful’ that a knowledge of the trath might 
blige them to disgorge the property thus unjustly obtained, the 
Sex Ppossessors thereof raised-themselves into a party, the grand principle 
m -of which was intolerance and fraud.—Thus, whenever, a disposition 
was shown to favour the Catholics of this country, false reports and 
unjust accusations were immediately circulated to inflame the minds 
of the ignorant, and conspiracies were forged to alarm the timid. — 
*-The Gunpowder plot in James the first’s reign, and Oate’’s plot in 
Charles the second’s, had no other foundation than the intrigues of 
this‘ party to keep alive the embers of religious fanaticism, and thus 
.prevent the publie mind from discerning the evils preying upon the 
country. ‘The wishes of James the second to establish liberty of 
conscience for all his subjects again alarmed the party, and.in the 
end, being a Catholic, he was driven from. the throne.-—The™ reign 
of his successor William Tl. was one of war for the safety of the 
Protestant interest, and in support of it the national debt was | com-" 
menced, the, weight of. which is now become insupportable. ~ 


try from the monasteries, with the miseries the people now e 

‘from the want of them. In the first place, the convents both of me 

and women were schools of leatning and piety, and were ther 

‘of the greatest service to the education of children. In pee 

nastic institution one or more persons were assigned for the purpose 
'  6f teaching; and thus the children of the neighbourhood, both rich 


“ We will now proceed to contrast the benefits derived to the vi 


and poor, were taught grammar and music, without any charge to’ 


_ their parents, and in the nunneries, the female children were instruct- 
ed in the useful branches of housewifery. Now, however, the case 
is altered. In those endowed schools, which bear the name ‘of -cha- 
rity, interest must be used to get the children’ admitted, and though 
there are some supported by voluntary contributions, yet it can be 
_ considered in no other light than a tax which nay pay from fear’ 
and others from ostentation. 

In n the second place, the monasteries were, in effec 
tals, where the poc ere relieved and nursed in the t 
sunt sickness; and were likewise hoes of te rtainment for 

Ber ah of all ra n ks. From their revenues provided with a 
‘lib and for the wants of others, while th nn dlst was slen-' 
sera Then we He no assessment u 90n parishes to re- 

liev t Risdut, now we have upwards of eight millions sterling 
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mrewowse 


levied upon the land and | u 0] ly the poor with but half a 


sufficiency, and indeed scarcely that. ‘Then the poor fared sumptu- - 


ously, the villagers were happy and cheerful, their hours were spent 


the harmless joke before a plenteous board of meat and nut brown 


in paying homage to God, labouring for their "net and nu brown : 


ale. Now the labonrer is seatcely able to. procure. even bread for 
his family, and in most cases, he has to apply to the parish for re- 


lief; there he meets with the surly growl of the overseer, instead of 


‘ 


1 » to maint ain U 


employed, ¢ 
"When Henry VI. came: to the crown, he found his exchequer 


the smiling welcome of the cowled monk, and is too often sent away 
with a refusal of assistance: instead of the plump and florid counte-. 
nance of the rural swain, we see nothing but pallid.and “| 
figures, pining in sorrow and care, or totally regardless of that nok 
feeling of independence which marked the peasantry of ancient days. 
Then the population were chiefly employed. in agricultural -pursuits, 
and the different branches of trade connected with the land, and the» 
100 s being the best landlords, a little colony was sure to spring up 
near to a monastery; now the people-are congregated in large towns, 
and employed in great manufactories, whereby their morals are cor- 
rupted, and their health injured, while the profits of their labour go. 
— perhaps one individual, whose property is‘already immense, 
and applied probably only to his own individual gratification. + 
‘Thirdly, the nobility and gentry had, by means of the monasteries, 
a creditable mode of providing for their younger children and old 
servants. Now they are fastened upon the nation in the way of pen- 
sions, places, thevhalf-pay list, and such like devices, by which they 
live out of+the sweat of the poor, whereas in Catholic times they ° 
contributed to. the comfort of the poor, by being their instructors, 
physicians and nurses. 5 a 


t 






. Fourthly, the monasteries were of the greatest advantage to the 
commonwealth, inasmuch as they not only contributed to preserve the 
dignity of the crown, and the rights of the people, but they had ser- 


vices reserved by their founders, which were of a military nature, 


but widely different from a standing. army. For example, the ab- 
beys that held by knights’ service,, were bound to. provide such a 
number of soldiers as their services required, and furnish them for 
the field at their own charge. Thus, when the country -called, their 
men appeared at their musters, to attend the heirs-of the founders, or 
such as had settled.a knights’,fee upon them. Here then we had an 
army equipped at a moment’s notice to support the honour of old 


. England, and without a tittle of tax upon the people. Now, how- 


ever, we are compelled to employ recruiting officers and men at a 
avy charge; individuals are bought or trepanned into the service; 
a large sum of money is annually wrung out of the sweatof the poor 
‘in this army; and in the event of its being reduced, the offi- 

ddled upon the nation for life, so that one part of the peo-: 

ud to live upon the labour of the other; whereas in 
imes, in the absence of debt, loans, pensions, sinecures, 
tax-gatherers, every class of the community was usefully 
and each contributed to the other’s comfort. 
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-. his body’ too was filled swith foul and nduseous humours, v 


ia 






well filled. ‘The nation’ was without debt and the 
happy. In this state he reigned over near swiorith iy eats, den 
the passion of lust first turned him from the path of duty, and he be- 
came: an inexorab ant. In this raging temper he was surrounded 
by men of the vi jualities, who fanned the flame of his desires to 


an ungovernable | ury, and by the most deceptive arts, léd him-to 


sanction the most disgraceful outrages, while they took care 16’ profit 
by ‘the villanies they projected. But. as the vengeance of God fell 
on the persecutors of the primitive Christians, sé did his justice fall 
on the evil doers in’ the work of devastation we have just described. : 


rry, who, as the head» and supreme in these horrible sacrileges, - 


ands the first’ notice; after living a voluptuous’ life, grew so cor- 
pulent and. unwieldy that he was not able to go, up stairs, or from 
one room to another, but was obliged to be hoisted up by an nee 
~ 





‘caused such.a stench as made it loathsome to attend. upon him. In 
‘his dying illness he affected some religious compunction; but no one 
“gave eredit to.his’ actions, and’ he who had made so many ‘men’s 
wills void had his own. totally disregarded by those who had been 
his greatest favourites. He died unregretted, and lis memory is or 

held in remembrance to execrate the’ bloody deeds which stain his 
life. Dr. Heylin records that ‘he ‘never spared woman ‘in his lust, 
‘nor man in his anger;’» and Sir Walter Raleigh’says of him, ‘ Phat 


- ‘if all the patterns of a merciless prince had been lost in the world, 


” ‘they might have been found in this king.” Of his six wives the, 
memory of one only is held in veneration by- posterity; ‘this is the 
unfortunate but magnanimous Catharine, whose cruel . ‘persecutions 
have been dearly paid for by the nation. ‘His second wife Anne 
Boleyn, who was instrumental in the sufferings of Catharine, ae 
‘beheaded for incest with.her own brother; the third, Jane Seymour 
being in childbirth and in danger of death as well’as the ‘child, had 
her belly ripped-up. by order of the king to preserve. the child; the 
fourth, Anne of Cleves, was ‘cast off within two or three months; the 
fifth, Catharine Howard, was beheaded for adultery; and the sixth,. 
Catharine Parr, was near sharing the same Se but had the bon 
‘fortune to escape and survive’ him. “ 

‘We must now say a.word or two on Grantywrell, who was a prin- ; 
* eipal actor in this tragedy of depredation and eruelty. This creature 


of crime and violence had risen so high in royal favour, that he 


of the court. “He 
suppressed mon- 





. seemed to engross all the power and influe ey 
obtained a grant of thirty manors belonging to 
asteries, the title of earl of Essex was conferred 
was appointed to the office. of lord chamberlain, 
situatio n of yiear general and other trusts. In this 
path S he conducted the business of the crown in 
thought I aie 2a otent. Indeed so little did } 
= , that he actually committed 
oi i i oak to.the Tower, on a cha 
rs eonfned for refusing the oath of. “sup ality 
‘ oyal displeasure the duke of Norflk, allt t 









and threat n ; 
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Durham, Winchester and Bath, who were opposed to his views, 
when he suddenly found himself the object of the king’s anger. 
Henry, it will be recollected, had taken a dislike to Anne of Cleves, 
his fourth wife, and he Jearned that Cromwell had been the prime 
negotiator in this disagreeable match. Hence he contracted as vio- 
lent a dislike to his favourite as-he had entertained a strong partiality 
for‘him, and he was not slow in wreaking his vengeance. ‘The butch- 
ering vicar-general seems not to have had the least suspicion of his 
fall, until he found himself, after he ‘attended the house of lords in _ 
the morning, and the council board in the afternoon on the 10th of 
June,'1540, arrested and taken to the tower on a charge of high 
treason: As minister he was accused of receiving bribes and en- — 
croaching on the royal authority by issuing commissions, pardoning 
convicts and granting licences for the exportation of prohibited. mer- 
chandize. As vicar-general he was charged with having betrayed 
h ity, by not.only. holding heretical opinions himself, but also by 
protecting heretical, preachers. And,to make him a traitor, he was’ 
accused of. having expressed.a resolution to fight against the king, _ 
if it were necessary, in support of his religious opinions. He was » 
confronted with his accusers in, presence of the commissioners, but 
was refused the benefit ofea public trial before his peers. He was 
proceeded against by a bill of attainder, of which he had no reason, 





however, to complain, as he was the first to employ the iniquitous 


measure against others.—The modern editors of the Book of Mar- : 
tyrs, copying from Burnett, says, ‘Cromwell experienced the com- © 
‘mon fate’ of fallen, ministers; his pretended friends forsook* him, 
‘and his enemies pursued their revenge against him without oppo- 
‘sition, except from Cranmer, who, with a rare fidelity, dared to 
‘avow an attachment to him, even at this time, and wrote a very 
‘ earnest letter to'the king in his favour. But Henry was not easily’ 
“turned from his purpose, and being resolved on the ruin of Crom- 

‘ well, was not to be dissuaded from his design,’—Cranmer did, to . 
be sure interpose.in behalf of his friend and compeer‘in villany, bu 


he took care to use such measured language, that the king could not 


take offence, for Tom was very careful to’ keep his own skin whole 
as long as he could.—His epistle rather enumerated the past services 
of Cromwell than defended his innocence, as the following extract 
will show:—‘ A man,’ writes Cranmer, ‘that was so advanced by 
‘ your majesty, whose surety was only by your majesty, who loved 
‘ your majesty no less than God, (what blasphemy) who studied al- 
“ways to set forward whatsoever was your majesty’s will and plea- 
‘sure, who cared for no man’s displeasure to serve your majesty, 
‘ who was such a servant, in my judgment, in wisdom, .diligence,. 
‘ faithfulness, and experience, as no prince in this realm ever had 
‘the like; who was. so vigilant to preserve your majesty from all 


_ ‘ treasons, that few could be so secretly conceived but he detected 


‘ the same in the beginning; such a man, that if the noble princes 
‘of memory, king John, Henry IL., Richard II. had had such a coun- 


_ ‘sellor about them, I suppose they would never have been so treach- 


erously abandoned and overthrown, as those good princes were. 


) 










_ * Who shall your grace trust, hereafter, if 
* bewail and lament your grace’s chance herein: I wot not who 
‘* your grace may trust, d&c.’ Such was the character given by Cran- 
mer of his friend Cromwell, yet five days after this pattern of ‘rare 
‘ fidelity, had thus’ addressed his majesty, this very Tom Cranmer, 
this Protestant archbishop of Canterbury, this prime reformer of the 


church of England, on the second and third readings of the bill of ° 


attainder, gave his vote in favour of it, thinking it safer to’ go with: 


the stream than contend against the tide of Harry’s will. Oh! blessed 
Tom Cranmer. In consequence of Tom’s compliance the bill passed 
the lords without a dissentient voice, and probably’ with as little 
Opposition through the commons. . The bill was no sooner passed, 
than the prisoner, was led out and beheaded on Tower-hill, a few days 
after he was arrested. : ig AS 
_ Thus fell the great favourite of Henry, whom he made use of to 
do his dirty work, and who was too ready, it cannot be denied 
to perform the task set him, In the fall of this man there we 
three singular circumstances attending his fate. Though appointed 
‘vicar general to the head of the church, with a power to reform all 
_ heresies, he was accused of heresy himself. Again, although he 
had, in his life-time, been the greatest.destroyer of the church of all 
the innovators of that.age, yet in his dying speech he declared him- 
_ self a stanch Catholic. ‘I pray you,” says he, ‘ that be here, to bear 
‘me record, I die in the ‘Catholic’ faith, not doubting in any article 
_ *of my faith, no, nor doubting in any sacrament of the church.. Many 
‘ have slandered me, and reported that I have been ,a hearer of such 





‘as have maintained evil’ opinions, which is untrue; but L confess, 


s oye met as God, by his holy spirit, doth instruct us in the truth, so 
‘ the 

*me witness, I die in the faith of the Catholic’church.’ Next, he 
fell by a.law of his own framing, the most odious and diabolical 
_ + that could be devised, and intended to revenge himself of those indi- 
_ viduals who had the courage and honesty to oppose his infamous 
practices. We find in Dodd’s account of the life of this monster in 
human shape, the following singular relation of his posterity:—‘ I 
meet with a pedigree of this family.’ writes this historian, ‘ which 
‘makes the infamous Oliver Cromwell a branch of it, in the follow- 
‘ing manner: Lord Cromwell, son to the ear] of Essex, dying with- 


.‘ out issue male, a daughter of the family was married to one Morgan’ 


‘Williams of Glamorganshire, whose son sir Richard Williams took 
* the name of Cromwell, and settled in Huntingdonshire, fron’ whom 
‘descended Sir Oliver Cromwell, knight of the Bath, in king James 


‘L.’s reign, who had a younger brother called Robert, father to Oliver ° 


“the protéctor. Now if this pedigree may be depended upon, it is 
* ‘* very remarkable how fatal the name has been both to eh rch and 
‘state, both to Catholics and Protestants. About a hundred years 
‘ after Thomas Cfomwell had stripped the church of Ro 
‘nastic lands, Oliver carried on the reformation, and stripped the 
‘church of England of the bishops,’.lands. Now to draw a parallel 
‘ of i a proceedings, there seems to he some resemblance 
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‘both as to their motives and methods, and Catholics may bevin- 
‘hopes of being pitied under their oppression, for altering the date © 
‘of years, the same apology will serve for both churches.’ — pe 
Such was the fate of Cromwell, who fell unpitied by his friends 
and despised by the people; nor.was he the only example of God’s 
vengeance on the cruel and remorseless destroyers of the pious mon- 
- uments and charitable institutions of their religious forefathers. The 
instances of the resentment of Heayen at the injuries.done to church 
property and the rights of the poor were numerous*and awful.— 
‘The: monastic institutions were chiefly designed to revive the piety 
of the isaihivd Christians, and promote the great end of charity. 
We have seen how well they performed that task, and the many 
benefits they conferred upon those nations, that fostered them, but es- 
pecially on England, as regarded religion, the sciences, and civil free- 
dom.—The destruction of these institutions was the death blow of 
England’s liberties and happiness, but the perpetrators fell in the 
vortex of ruin they had prepared for the charch. ‘The abbey lands, 
which were seized to gratify the avarice and cupidity of courtiers, 
became the curse of the families who alienated them from their law-’ 
ful owners.—The effect of this curse was so. visible, that, within 
twenty years after the dissolution, more of the nobility were attainted 
and.died under the sword of justice, than suffered in that way from 
the conquest to the devastation, making a period of 500 years.—'To 
give the work an appearance of legality, the sanction of parliament 
was. obtained by corrupting the members, and see the consequences. 
which followed. Mr. Fuller in his Church’ History, ¢. vi. ,writes, 
‘If you'examine the list of the barons in the parliament of the 27th 
‘of Henry VIII. you will find very few. of them whose sons do at 
‘this day inherit their father’s titles and estates; and of ‘these few, 
’ ‘many to whom the king’s favour hath restored what the rigorous law re 
‘ of attainder took, both dignity, lands and posterity.. And doubtless. 
‘the commons ‘have drunk deeply of this cup of deadly wine; but — 
‘they being more numerous and less eminent, are not so obvious 
‘ observation... However, it will not be amiss to insert the observation “ 
‘of a most worthy antiquarian, Sir Henry Spelman, in the county 
‘where he was born, and best experienced; who reporteth, that in, 
* Norfolk there were 100 houses of gentlemen, before the dissolution, 
‘ possessed of fair estates, of whom so many as gained accession by. 
$ abbey lands, are at this. time extinct, or much impaired, bemoaning 
‘his own.family, under the latter notion, as diminished by such an : 
s addition,’—That Norfolk, our native county, was not alone marked ‘ 
with the finger of God may be traced by history, for it will be found. ' 
that every county throughout England bore the same. visible marks 
of God’s signal displeasure of this work of sacrilege and spoliation, « 
by4 . ‘ee 
eo th DEBATES OF THE CONVOCATION. ©. 
Having shown how the temporalities of the church fell a prey to + 
“the avaricious designs of the panders of Henry, it is now time to 
take some notice of the theological proceedings which took place 
among Hentis divines, while the work of robbery and sacrilege 
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was going on.—The king, it will be oleirred, had caused himself to: 
be acknowledged, by the clergy and parliament, the supreme head 
of the church ef England, and consigned many of the most virttious 
and learned men, such as Fisher, More, Forest, and others to the-fa- 
got and the ese Sales ae to acknowledge this supremacy in him, 
so.far as spirituals were Concerried.—Having submitted to his su- 
preme headship, the,clergy, in convocation, obsequiously became the 
mere tools ‘of the royal lay-pope.—A convocation, is an assembly of 
the clergy for constltation upon matters ecclesiastical, and in this ° 
country consisted of two. distinct houses, like the parliament; the 
archbisHops and bishops constituted the upper house, and the inferior 
clergy, represented by deputies, forming the lower house. Previous: 
to the reformation, as it is called, this assembly was uninfluenced by 
royal power, as the church’ was secured in her privileges by Magna 
Charta,,and ‘in retarn was Highly instrumental in securing to the peo- 
ple their privileges enjoyed under the same charter.—To briginahe 
* matter about, Henry had got all the clergy'into a premunire, where- 
» by they had forfeited all their temporal possessions to the king, and 
_were in danger of being sent to prison at/the king’s pleasure. When 
the statutes of premunire were passed, a power.was given to the so-- 
' vereign to mitigate or suspend their operation, and hence it was cus- 
tomary for the king to grant letters of license or: protection to parti- 
eular individuals.— Wolsey held one of these patents under the great 
seal for fifteen years, during which no one ever accused him of vio- 
lating the law.— When the cardinal was indicted for the offence, for 
. some reason or other he neglected:or refused to plead the royal per-' 
* mission, and suffered judgment to pass against him, and it was argued, 
*.,on the ground of his conviction, that all the clergy were liable to the 
_ -same penalty, because, by admitting his jurisdiction, they had be- 
come partners in his’ guilt, Accordingly, the attorney-general, to’ 
~" on consternation, was instructed to file an information against the 


ole.in the court of king’sbench. To get out of this predicament, 
into which they had fallen, the clergy of the province of Canterbury 
hastily assembled in, convocation, and tendered to the king a present 
of one hundred thousand pounds in return for a full pardon., Henry,. 
however, under the adyice of, Cromwell, through whose cunning the 
bishops and clergy had been caught in the snare, to their great grief. 
and astonishment, refused the proposal, unless they at the same. time 
consented to acknowledge him, the king, ‘to be the protector and, 
‘only supreme head of the church and clergy of England.’—Three 
days were consumed in useless consultation, and, conferences were 
* held with Cromwell and the royal commissioners.—In the course of 
the debates, bishop Fisher, who appeared to be almost the only in- 
dividual of the clergy that had the courage to speak the sentiments 
‘of his mind, and oppése, as far as he was able, the nla inno- 
vation meditated by Henry, delivered his sentiments in the following 
ternis:—‘ My lords, it is true,’ we are all under the king’s lash, and 
+ stand in need of the king’s good favour, and clemency; yet this ar- 
‘gues not that we should therefore do that which will render us both 
‘ridiculous and contemptible to all the Christian world, and hissed 
Vor. Il.—24 
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‘out from the society of God’s holy Catholic church: for, what ' 
‘ good will that be tous, to keep the possession of our houses, cloisters 
‘and convents, and to'lose’the society of the Christian world; to pre- 
“serve or goods, and lose our consciences?’ Wherefore, my lords, 
‘I pray let us consider what we do, and what it if we are to grant; 

* the dangers and inconveniences that will ensue: thereupon; or 
‘whether it lies in our power to grant what the king requireth at 
“our hands, or whether the king be an apt person to réeeive this; 


a - eahiat coumaiiiay go groundedly to work, and not like men that had 


‘lost all honesty and wit.together with their worldly fortune. As 
‘ concerning the first point, viz. what’ the supremacy of the church 
“is, which we are to give unto the king; it is to exercise’ the spiritual 
| “government of the church in chief; which, aceording to all that ever 
‘1 have learned, both in the gospel and through the whole course of 
‘divinity, mainly consists in these two points. , ~ er Stine 
‘1. In loosing and binding sinners; according to that which our - 
‘Savour said unto St. Peter, when he ordained him head of his + 
‘church, viz. to thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven: © 
‘ Now, my lords, can we say-unto the king, f2bz, to thee will I give 
“the keys of the kingdom of heaven?-If you say ay, where is your 
‘warrent? if you say no, then you have answered yourselves, that + 
‘you cannot put such keys into his hands. 1 ee 2 
‘ Secondly, the supreme government of the church consists in feed- 
‘ing Christ’s sheep and lambs; according unto that, when our Sa- 
‘viour performed that promise unto Peter, of making him his uni- 
“versal shepherd, by such unlimited jurisdiction, feed my lambs; and. . 
‘not only so, but feed thosethat are the feedérs.of those lambs; feed my ? 
‘sheep: Now, my lords, can any of us say unto. the king, pasce oves? , - 
‘ God hath given unto his church, some to be apostles, some evan- 
. «  ‘gelists, some’ pastors, some doctors; that they might-edify the body 
* of Christ: so that you must make the king one of these, before you 
‘ean set him one over these; and, when you have made him one of © 
‘ these supreme heads of the church, he must be such a head as may 
.* ‘be answerable to all the members of Christ’s, body: and it is not 
‘the few ministers. of an island that must constitute a head over the 
‘universe; or at least, by such example, we must allow as many. 
heads over the church, as there are sovereign powers within Christ’s 
“dominion; and then what will become of the supremacy; every . 
, ‘member must, have a head: attendite vobis, was not said to kings, | 
me ' but bishops. a A. ites _ 
“* Secondly, let us consider the inconveniences that will arise upon 
‘ this grant: we cannot grant this unto the king; but we must renounce, ‘ 
‘our unity with the see of Rome; and, if there were no further mat- 
‘ter in it than a renouncing of Clement VIL. pope thereof, then the 
‘ matter Were not so great: but in this we do forsake the first four 
=? * general councils, which none ever forsook; we renounce all canoni- . 

‘ cal and ecclesiastical laws of the church of Christ; we renounce 
iat all other Christian princes; we renounce -the unity of the Christian 
_ “ *world; and so leap out of Peter’s ship, to be drowned in the waves 

‘of all heresies, sects, schisms, and divisions. " 
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.* For the first and general council of Nice acknowledged Silvester’s 


« (the bishop of Rome) authority to. be over ner pers by sending. their 


‘decrees to be ratified by him. 

» ©The council of Constantinople did ackibwledge pope Dagan 

“to be their chief, by admitting him: to give sentence. against: the 

‘ heretics Macedonius, Sabellinus, and Eunomius. 

© *The council of Ephesus acknowledged pope Celestine to be their - 


“chief judge, by admitting, his condemnation upon the heretic Nes- 


* torius.” 

‘The council of Chalcedon. acknowledged pope Leo to be thoi 
“chief. head; and all general councils of the world ever acknow- 
*ledged the pope of Rome’ (only). to be ‘the’ supreme head of the 
* church. And now shall we acknowledge another head? or one 
£ head to be in England; and another in Rome. 
 * Thirdly, we deny all canonical’ and ‘ecclesiastical. laws; which 
* wholly do depend upon the authority of the apostolical see of Rome. 

» ‘Fourthly, we renounce the judgment of all other Christian prin- 


é . ces, whether they be Protestants or Catholics, Jews. or Gentiles; 


* for, by this argument, Herod must have been head of the church 
“of the Jews; Nero must have been head of the church of Christ; 
«thé emperor must be head of’ the Protestant countries in Germany, 
*and the church of, Christ. must have had. never a head till about 
‘ three hundred years after Christ. 

os Fifthly, the. king’s majesty is not, susceptible of this donation! 
* Ozias, for meddling with the priesv s office, was-resisted by Aza- 
“rias, thrust out of the temple, and. told that it belonged not to his 
‘office. Now if the priest spake truth in this, then is not the king 
“¢ to meddle in this business: if he spoke amiss, why did God plague 
* the king with.Jeprosy for this, and not the priest. 


~ * King David, when the ark of God was in bringing‘home, did he * 


* place himself in the head ‘of the priests order? ‘did he so much as 


_*touch the ark, or execute any ‘the least, properly belonging. tothe 


> 


- $Jawful for 


‘ priestly function? or did he‘not rather go before, and abase him-. 
‘self amongst the»people, and say that he would become yet more 
‘ vile, so that God might be glorified. 

‘ All good Christian emperors have evermore refused asolepinttinn? 


‘ authority; for, at the first general council of Nice, certain bills were 


“privily brought unto Constantine, to be ordered ‘by his ‘authority; 
‘but he caused them to be burnt, saying, Dominus ves constituit, 
‘ &c. God hath ordained you (priests,) and hath given’ you power to 
be judges over us;. and therefore, by right, in these things, we are 
‘to be judged by you; but you are not to be judged by me.’ ‘ 

«* Valentine, the good emperor, was required by the bishops to be 
¢ present with them, to reform the heresy of the Arians; but he an- 
* swered; forasmuch as I am one of the members of t e lay- people, 
‘it is ot lawful for me to define such controversies; | but let the 
‘ Lm to whom God hath given, charge thereof, assem ble where 
«they: will i n due order. 
ot Pheodosi writing to the council of Ephesus, saith, it is or 

einen, is not of: ‘the: holy. order of bishops, to inter- 
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‘meddle with ecclesiastical matters: and now. shall we cause our 
‘_ ‘king to be head of the church, when all good kings have abhorred 
‘the very least thought-thereof, and so many wicked kings have been 
A ‘ plagued for so doing! Truly, my lords, I think they are his best 
‘friends that dissuade him from it; and he would be the worst enemy 
Se ‘to himself, if he should obtain it, + ’ 
"s ‘Lastly, if this thing be, farewell all unity with Christendom! ~ 
' «For, as that holy and blessed martyr saint Cyprian’ saith, all unity 
‘depends upon that holy see, as upon the authority of St. Peter’s 
ae 5 successors fr, saith the same holy father, all. heresies, sects, and 
‘schisms, have no other rise but this, that men will not be obedient 
;? ‘to the chief bishop; and-now, for us to shake off our communion, 
' «with that church, either'we must grant the church of Rome to be 
‘the church of God, or else a. malignant church. If you answer, . 
‘she is of God, and a church where Christ is truly taught, his sacra- 
‘ments rightly administered, &c. how can we forsake, how can-we 
‘fly from such a church? certainly we ought to be with, and not to 
‘ separate ourselves from such a one. 7 - 
he ; ‘If we answer, that the church of Rome is not. of God, but’ a 
“malignant church; then it will follow, that we, the imhabitants of 
“this land, have not as yet received the true faith of Christ; seeing 
“we have not received any other gospel, any other doctrine, any 
‘other sacraments, than what we have received’ from her, as most” 
7° ‘ evidently appears by all the ecclesiastical histories: wherefore, if 
‘she be a malignant church, we have been deceived all this while; 
“and if to renounce the common father of Christendom, all the gene- © . 
‘ral councils,-especially the first four, which none renounce, all the. 
‘countries of Christendom, whether they be Catholic countries or 
¢ Protestant, be to forsake the unity of the. Christian world; them is: 
‘the granting of the suprémacy of the church unto the king, a re- 
pete, ‘nouncing of this unity, a tearing of the seamless coat of Christ in 
aes ‘ sunder,a dividing of the mystical body of Christ his spouse; limb 
‘ from limb; and tail to tail, like Sampson’s foxes, to set the field: ¢ 
; ‘ Christ’s holy church all-on fire; and this is it which we are about: ” 
eh +. * wherefore let it be said. unto you in time, and not too late, look you 
- * to that.’—(Bailey’s Life of Fisher.) “$28, = 
‘ie eo .. This profound and unanswerable speech had considerable “effect . ~ 
+ upon the whole convocation for a time, but, in the end, the king 
‘ ; obtained the ‘consent of the, assembly, through the artful persuasions * 
of his emissaries, and the worldly-mindedness of some of the lead: 
ing dignitaries. In the mean time Cranmer, as we have before ‘stated; 
got appointed to the high dignity of archbishop of Canterbury and 
,, primate of all England. ‘The link of; unity formed by the’ divine 
1 : ~ Founder of the Church being thus dissevered, the only means left 
to preserve a uniformity of faith were acts of parliament and pains 
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” ~ and penalties, but those were found ineffectual almost as soon asthe + 
ae: king assumed the character of pope. Harry himself, with the excep- 
Ved tion of the supremacy, was rigidly attached to the dogmas of the 
sa Catholic church, but, as he had no divine authority to rule the con- 
x <a0 ~ sciences of men, he could not-prevent others from exercising their. 


‘ 


“Latimer preached a Latin sermon before them; he was the most. 
‘celebrated preacher of that time; the simplicity of his matter, and. 


a 
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visionary fancies in the way. of religion making as well as -himself, 
and hence the nation soon swarmed with religious tinkers, each bat- 
tering the others’ kéttle until the people were distracted and almost 
maddened with the discordant sounds. It is now time to give the 
account of the modern editors of Fox of these proceedings, which 
we perceive they have extracted from Burnett’s Abridgement. They 
say, ‘ The convocation sat at the same time, and was much employed. 


‘ his zeal in expressing it, being preferred to more elaborate compo- 
‘sitions. ‘The convocation first confirmed the sentence of divorce 
‘ between the king and queen Anne.. Then the lower house made 
‘an address to the upper house, complaining of sixty-seven opinions, 
‘ which they found were very much spread in the:kingdom. | These 
‘ were either the tenets of the old Lollards, or of the new Reform- 
‘ers, or of the Anabaptists; and many of them were only indiscreet 
“expressions, which might have flowed from the heat and folly of 
‘some rash zealots, who had endeavoured to disgrace’ both the re- 
‘ ceived doctrines and rites. They also complained of some bishops 
‘who were wanting in their duty to suppress such abuses. This 
‘ was understood as.a reflection,on Cranmer, Shaxton, and Latimer, 
‘ the first of whom it was thought was now declining, in consequence 
‘of the fall of queen Anne. . a? 

-* But all these pfojects failed, for Cranmer was now fully esta- 


“blished in the king’s. favour; and Cromwell was sent to the convo- 
“cation with a message from his majesty, that they should reform. 


‘ the rites and ceremonies of the church ,according to the rules set 
‘ down in seripture, which ought to be preferred to all glosses or de- 
“‘crees of popés. . fhe 
‘There was one Alesse, a Scotchman, whom Cromwell entertained. 
‘in his house, who’ being appointed to deliver his opinion, showed 


‘that there was no sacrament instituted by Christ but baptism and ° 


‘the Lord’s ‘supper. Stokesly answered him in a long discourse 


‘upon the principles of the school divinity; upom which Cranmer, 
took occasion to show the vanity of that sort of learning, and the 
-© uncertainty of tradition: and that religion had been so corrupted in 


‘the latter ages, that there was no finding out the truth but by rest- 
‘ing on the authority of the scriptures. Fox, bishop of Hereford, 


' seconded him, and told them that the world was now awake, and 


‘would be no longer imposed on by the niceties and dark terms of 


‘the,schools; for the Jaity now did not only read the scriptures in’ 
‘the vulgar tongues, but searched the originals themselves; therefore. 


‘they must not think to govern them as they had been governed in 
‘the times of igiorance.. Among the bishops, Cranmer, Goodrich, 


-¢Shaxton, Latimer, Fox,, Hilsey, and Barlow, press the reforma- 


‘tion; but Lee, archbishop of York, Stokesly, Tonstall, Gardiner, 
‘ Longland, and several ‘others, opposed it as much. ‘The contest 


“¢ would have been much sharper, had not. the king sent some articles 


‘to be considered of by them, when the’ following mixture of truth 
‘and error was agreed upon. © * v 
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“1. ‘That thé bishops and preachers ought to instruct. the people 
‘ according to the scriptures, the three er ds, and the four first ge> | 
*neral councils. 4 * Ne, Sie 

$2. That baptism was necessary to salvation, and that children 
‘ought to be baptized for the pardon of original sin, and 3. 
‘the Holy-Ghost. 6 . sate oR 

«3. That penance was necessary to salvation, and that it consisted - 
*in confession, contrition, and amendment of life, with the external, 
‘works of charity, to which a lively faith ought to be joined; and 
sion to a priest was necessary where it might be had. 
a the eucharist, under the forms of bread and wine, the 
‘very flesh and blood of Christ was received. ty 

‘5. ‘That justification. was the-remission of sins, and a perfect re 
‘novation in Christ; and that not only outward good works, but in- 
‘ward holiness, was absolutely necessary. As’ for the outward cere- 
‘monies, the people were*to be taught, 1x That it was meéet to have 
“images in churches, but they ought to avoid all such superstition 
“as had been usual in times past, and not to worship the image, but 
ie 2. That they were to honour the saints, but not to ex- 









pe ose things from them which God only gives. 3. That they 
‘ might pray to them for their intercession, but’all superstitious abuses 

+ were haba and if the king should lessen the number of saint’s _ 
‘days, they ought to obey him. 4. That the use of the ceremonies 
was ‘good, and that they contained many mystical significations that 
‘tended to raise the mind towards God; such were vestments in di- 
‘vine worship, holy’ water, holy bread, the carrying of candles, and ©. ° 
‘palms and ashes, and creeping to the cross, and hallowing the font, 
‘with other exorcisms. 5. That it was good to pray for departed 
‘souls, and to have masses and exequies said for them} but the scrip- 
tures having neither declared in:what place they were, nor what 
“torments they suffered, that was uncertain, and to be left to God; © 
‘ therefore all the abuses of the pope’s pardons, or saying masses in 
“such and such places, or before such images, were to-be put away. 

‘ These articles were signed by Cromwell, the two archbishops, s 
‘teen bishops, forty abbots and priors, and fifty of thé lower house 

‘ The king afterwards added a preface, declaring the pains that he 
‘and the clergy had been at for the removing the differences in reli- 
‘gion which existed in the nation, and that*he ‘approved: of these 
‘articles, and required all his subjects to accept them, and he would 
‘be thereby encouraged to take further pains in the like matters for * 
‘the future. | ; & sab vee! 


~ ©On the publication of these. things, the favourers of the reforma* 


"tion, though they did not approve of every particulary yet were | 


© well pleased to see things brought under examination; and since 


‘some things were at this time changed, they did not doubt but more. . 
“changes would follow; they were glad that the ‘scriptures and the 
“ancient creeds were made the standards of the faith, without adding 
“tradition, and that the nature of justification and the gospel-covenant 
* was rightly stated; that the immediate worship of images and saints 


_ © was condemned, and that purgatory was left uncertain: but the ne- 


’ 
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_ fees ity’ of ie and the corporeal presence, the — ' 

* doing reverence to images, and praying to saints, were of hard di- * Se 
* gestion to them; yet they rejoiced to see some grosser abuses re- ak 
* moved, and a reformation once set on foot. The Popish party,on*® © -" | a 
* the ther, hand, were sorry’ to see four sacraments passed over in © ier 
* silence, and the’trade in masses for the dead put down. At the same es 


* time other things were in consultation, though not-finished. Cran- : thee 
‘mer offered a paper to the king, exhorting him to proceed to further ° 
* reformation, and that nothing shou id be determined without clear « 
* proofs from scripture, the departing from which had been the occa- 
*sion of all the errors that had been in the church. Many ee ‘ 
‘ were now acknowledged to be erroneous, for which some not long 
before had suffered death. He therefore proposed several points to 
“be discussed, as, Whether there were a purgatory? Whether depar- 
* ted saints ought to be invoeated, or traditions to be believed? Whe- < ’ 
‘ther images ought to be considered; only as representations of his- ; 
- *tory? and, Whether it’ was lawful for the clergy to marry? He ee” 
* prayed the king not to give judgment in these points till he heard » “ 
‘them well examined; -but all this was carried no further at that pe- . 
* riod.’ ; ws , i Gy ie, ; 
_ We must now examine this account, which has a mixture of troth 
with falsehood, and is calculated to disguise the fornier for the pur- 
‘pose of leading the people into the latter. Why Latimer should be 
named as the preacher, without giving the substance of the discourse, 
‘remains to be explained, for the simplicity of his matter, and his 
weal in expressing it, conveys just nothing, unless we know what the 
“matter consisted of. However the first act of the convocation was 
to confirm the sentence of divorce passed by Cranmer between Henry 
and Anne Boleyn. Here then we have a specimen, of the mean sub- 
mission which this once learned and spirited body of men paid.to. 
‘the mandates of a tyrant. Cranmer and his associates were as pliant 
to the king’s amours as ever he could wish, and never was head of 
the church so well accommodated in his lewd and irreligious work 
- Henry found himself. The clergy’very civilly dissolved the mar- . 
riage of Anne Boleyn, as they had dissolved, the previous marriage. * “4 
of Catharine with Henry, and the parliament as kindly declared the 
issue of Anne, namely Elizabeth, illegitimate, as it had declared 
Cathariné’s:daughter Mary to be the’ same. But what shall we say, 
of Cranmer’s conduct in the case of Anne, to whom of all persons 
living he was under the greatest obligations? His treatment of his 
benefactress was so .barefacedly ungrateful, that even his greatest 
panegyrist, Burnett, could not view without concern this odious blot 
_ 4m the life of this most notorious dissembler and cold-blooded villain. — 
«Well, this matter being settled to the king’s wish, the lower house, 
we are told, made complaint of the diversity of opinions which were 
found to’spread in the kingdom, and they further complained of the 
negligence of some of the bishops,’ who.were understood to be Cran- 
mer, and Shaxton, and Latimer. The former was raised to his high 
~ situation by Henry, the two latter by the influence of Anne Boleyn. oR 
So, then, as we have before observed, the acknowledgement of Henry ae 
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as supreme head of the Church, was followed by the introduction _ 
of innumerable heresies, and the perpetration of countless injustice 
and murders. For more than a thousand years the people, by i 
’ locked in the bonds of unity with the whole universe, by the 
sion of the same faith, devoted themselves to the practice of 
virtue, and were careful'to preserve their civil rights. Secure 
the distraction of silly fanatics, and grounded in the sure rul of 
. Christianity, they devoted their time to the cultivation of the arts 
‘and sciences, and while they raised magnificent temples to the wor- 
en ship of the iving God, they were not less tenacious of their coun- - 
r, and by the prowess of their deeds in arms, they be- 
c d for their attachment to religion, as for their ya- 
lorous exploits. ‘The laws of England were founded on justice, 
and the people were then the freest of the free in all Christendom. 
Every man could then sit and repose under the shade of his own 
; vine, and England was really then, what she is now nominally con-’ 
. sidered, the envy of surrounding nations arid the admiration of the 
“© world. Now she is represented by Burnett, under the new pope, 
as t prey-of faction and the nursery of heresy and inquietude. 
TT atever might have been the thoughts of Cranmer’s opponents, 
Tom knew very well how to keep in Harry’s good graces.. Burnett 
° tell ;us that these three worthies, to secure their favour with Henry, 
’ proteste to him.‘ that they meant to do nothing that might displease 
7 © the king, whom they acknowledged to be their ‘supreme head, that 
‘they were resolved to obey his laws, and they renounced the pope’s 
‘authority with all his laws.’ This compliable declaration the mo- 
dern editors have suppressed, probably as reflecting no great credit 
upon the reforming heroes. Ls % 
We must now look into the other proceedings of this shackled 
and corrupted assembly. One Alesse, a Scotehman, and a ¢reature 
of Cromwell, we are told, was appointed to Show that there never 
were more than two sacraments of divine institution, though. the 
whole Christian world from the first foundation of the Church believed 
» there were seven. Who this Scotchman was we have no clue what- 
pe ever, other than that he was.a sojourner in Cromwell’s house; but 
: whether he was a learned divine or an ignorant fanatic we cannot 
learn, nor have we one argument stated that he produced, supposing 
wh - him to have argued the case, on which to form a conclusion. ‘Stokes- 
ley, the then bishop of, London, it is said, answered this Scotchman 
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~ in a long discourse upon the principles of the school divinity; upon 
. pe which Cranmer took oceasion to show ‘ the vanity of that sort of 
ER ‘learning and the uncertainty of tradition; and that religion had 
we, ‘been so corrupted in the latter ages, that there was no finding out 
o4 *the truth but by resting on the authority of the scriptures.’ Well 


said, Tom! but pray tell us on whom the authority of the scriptures 
rested. If religion had become so. corrupted in the latter ages, as to 
render it difficult to discover the truth, what assurance; have you that 
the scriptures were not corrupted by those who had so corrupted 
religion? When the reformers began to discover the truth they began .. 
at the same time to corrupt the scriptures. This is a notorious fact 
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ers in p eaching the word of God,.or father in passing 
imerical notions of divinity as articles of divine faith, — % id 
adulterated the original text of the bible, and imposed ‘4 § 5 
; eredulous heare as the word of God. .What blas- te 
t practised by these abandoned hypocrites, in addition ay 
te M4 of sacrilege and robbery‘and bloodshed we have already 
detailed. For our part we look upon this account to be purely ficti- 
tious, the invention of Fox or Burnett’s brain; for is it to be. sup- 
posed that Cranmer, or any other of the bishops, who were Lutherans ~ 
in their hearts, would daré openly to deny the divine origin of the 
-seven sacraments, which Henry himself had défended against Luther — 
and held so steadfast,that he would have shortened even h . 
archbishop» Tom a’head, if he had dared to impugn any one of them? 
But let us go a little further. into this disputation. _ Fox, bishop of 
_ Hereford, we are informed,*seconded Cranmer against Stokesley, 
‘and told them tHat the world was now awake, and would no longer 
‘ be imposed on by the niceties and dark terms of the. schools, for P 
‘ the /atfy now did not only read the scriptures in the vulgar tongues, ete 
‘ but searched the originals themselves; therefore they must not think , 5 ~~ 
‘to govern them as*they had been governed in the times of igno- = ©. 
‘ rance.’ Ah! Gilbert Burviett, when you told this fine tale, you did ws as vt 
not expect the people would really begin to see through the es “ a” 
gems played off to lull them’asleep.. We do not believe that au x oe i! J 
_ was so lost to his character as to make such a statement as you have — - 
imputed to him, but allowing himsto have made it, what does it e . 
-amount to? Absurdity and falsehood! The world was said to be now | oh. 
* wide awake; in which case it must now be allowed to have slept a _ 
long time, since the Christian, part of it had then existed 1500 years, 
with its eyes shut. But the concluding part of the statement is. the 
‘most eXtraordinary. ‘The laity are said not only to have read the + ‘- 
translation of the scriptures, but even to have searched the originals! 
Is there any one credulous enough to believe this? The laity search- A 
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ing the originals of the sacred writings!! To be sure they must 


~ jiave been a very learned laity indeed; and we wonder much that, in’ 
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this case, there was so great and Vandalic a destruction of the libra- —— 
ries of the monasteries and colleges which took place just at that yp 2 
time. And then as to the translations into the vulgar ton le, we 
believe at this period there was only one, usp <pa, BHRIERDS th ¥ 
was found to be filled with so many corruptions, and adulterated with = * e 
such gross and scandalous opinions, that the king issued a procla- 

mation, ordering all persons to deliver up their copies of this version, § 
declaring that in respect to the malignity of the times it’was better i 
that the scriptures should be expounded by the learned. than expo- . ~ ‘% 
sed to the miscohstruction of the vulgar.. Now this proceeding looks 
very much like the world being wide awake, and no longer inclined 
10 be imposed upon, since it appears the reformers wished to wnpose 
‘upon them with their eyes open. To prevent this was the object ‘ 
of the’king’s proclamation, and he promised the people, that if it 

- should afterwards appear that erroneous opinions were forsaken, and 
"Tyndal’s v | de yet, he would then provide them a new 
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’ lation through the labours of learned, 
: r _, But what necessity could there be for all 
. ~ | 9 © of his royal popeship, if the people were 








ay the originals? The falsehood of the statement impute 
by Burnett is palpable. ‘The suppression of Tyndal’s 
u on of | Cranmer to the p 


rae og sure took place before the 
iecess of so powerful a weapon a 
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e: . as ‘I'om had witnessed th 











transiat : : . > 

; to procure one were séconded by petitions from the 
eatior d the recomme dation of Cromwell. The king con- 
Jute this importunity, and two printers, named Grafton and 
= “> Whitchurch, obtained the royal license to publish a folio edition “of © 
the bible.—‘ It bore (says Dr. Lingard)*the name of Thomas Mat- 
‘a ‘thews, a fictitious signature; and was made up of the version by 


ue 


d of another by Coverdale, printed very lately; as it was 
urich. Injunctions were now issued, that a bible of 
hould be placed in every church at the joint expense 
bent and the parishioners: and that any man might 


ty be cd in it at his pleasure, prov d 





















private houses: but Henry was at all times careful to _ 
eS that, when they met with difficult passages,.. . 
uld consult persons more learned than themselves: and to . 
them, that the liberty which they enjoyed, was not a right « 
_ to which they possessed any claim, but a favour granted * of the. 
as royal liberality and goodness.’’’ The recommendation and Lagiwow 2 o 
“* | sion to print took place about 1584, the work was completed in 1537; 
‘and the indulgence to allow the bible in private houses in 1539. We 
. give these dates, as they will be found useful when. we come to de- 
’ tail the persecutions which followed, and which were sanctione ys. 
Cranmer and his base compeers.. °” ms Se. Ss 
It is now time to examine the articles of faith which were sent b a 
. _* the king to be considered by the convocation, and which, we are fur- 
- ther told, though compounded of truth and error, were signed by 
_ , | Cromwell and Cranmer, and several of the dignified clergy. Witl 
e . regard to the first, by adopting the three creeds and the first four, ge- 
. 





- neral councils, they admitted the doctrines of the Catholic chureh, 
q for Catholics believe no more now: than the fathers of the councils 
. . . believed then. Of baptism there jis Esta dc in the belief, and 


with regard to penance we have the 


a atholic doctrine at once con- 
firmed. We have confession to the 


Tiest taught as necessary to | 






: salvation, then we have contrition, and satisfaction by the external’ 
. works of chariggy 1 which are considered as essentially necessary 
” ; . acts of the sacraments nance. As to the eucharist, or sacrament, 


of the altar, the real presence is most di etly admitted, and, ob- 









o~ serve’ reader, ‘Tom Cranmer, 10ugh he rejected this doctrine in his 
. heart, yet he nevertheless subscribed to i nd conti pet only to. 
Se ee 7 ‘ r , , : 
P , ° ys 7 ; 4 - > é , Pry, . * . bs 
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OF MARTYRS. 
lifetime, but con atec i 
; here. said, as it ig i ne te 
6 th very | flesh and blood of "C rrist. ’ 
d mer so olemnly* subscribes to this doctrine 
































. 3 . 
Jatholics hold, and s hortly after he burns a (poor fellow) ; 5 I 7 
tic old woman for not believi ng in this doctrine, as we « ite 
: ] ntly see: yet do Protestants at this day swear that such © * - 
“doctrine is damnable. and ido trous, to alify themselves for office. °°.” 
_ We have the system of veoh retained also, ee oy Tire 


“Anjunetion is attached that the peo) 
perstition. And so they were t taught, 1 
will not deny that he renders any ho 
‘before, but’ that his adoration 1s directe a 
The custom of praying for the dead is Rs a ami 
‘ing masses for the repose of their souls, which i ine! 
of Purgatory; so that we have, here no uing but 
“ and the reformers subscribing to such d des: e. is tr 
Seis the “modern editors tell ‘us that — } 
caer the reformers did not sphere ‘of onan particula 
aided 






iii of f the pe soe i‘ 
rs gnorant of what was 1 


| oe earing | 
eiple was made to give way to alee ‘thoug 
. botch up . Cranmer’s reforming spirit. by: the introdu 
.  which-it is pretended he presented to y king, exh 
_ .eeed further in the work of reforma on, yet itis very well know 
-» Henry didnot listen’ td Tom’s suggestions, and bi} ster continued! + 
"to profess Henry’s creed with the most obsequious.disposition.. The 
oints proposed for discussion had already béen decided, and as to 
F sac s praying the king not to give judgment on ‘them till he had 
vheard them well examined, the act of the si: articles which soon fol- * : 
‘lowed showed ,how little influence Tom ad over his -master, and .° 
- that Harry was resolved that Tom should o ey him. j ; 
\» This assent of the convocation to enry’s book of * article: whieh nl oe 
-were presented to that. assembly Cromwell, ‘as followed by the $ 
pees: of a work called ‘ The diy and’ pious ‘institution of a 
“¢ Christian Man,’ subscribed by the sate \bishops, bishops, archdea~ ae 
cons, and certain doctors of canon a civil Jaw, and. pronounced by" ee ‘4 





rs 


» |.them to accord ‘in all things w pe ry true meaning of scripture.’ 
|, &Dr Lingard writes, ‘It e exlin ins | succession the creed, the seven 
_ ‘sacraments, which it divides into three of a higher and four of a 

* «lower order, ‘the ten comma r noster.and ave Ma- . ee . 
a ria, justification and. purgatory. It is ¢ kable for sae ay 
" ¢nesiness with which it refuses sal) the 
9 “pale of the C Y ae denies \ y of the pontiff, 
’ »tand inculeat i t teaches they no. 


























‘the “only. #emedy against oppression i : to pray t 
%. change the heart of the despot, a duce him to ait 
ie his png Here then it is 1 beyond contradi 
ranmery He ing a ‘Lutheran i in his I ' must . have been o 
ie dissemblers that ever bore human shape; seeing th 
“Woribed to a work which maintained the doctrine of the seven sacra- 
_ ments, purgatory and exclusive salvation, all which were according 


to the true meaningy f fee bk inh Another of the blessed -fruits of « 
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Henry’s supremacy a 3 set for this book 2 and subscribed by ies. 

mer and the cl lergy, was the doctrine of the divine right of ki 

oF which till this period was never heard of in England. °Sir TI 

. .-; - aie’ Morey who was a sound. lawyer, laid it down as a fundamental prin. 
ciple of the tish Constitution; that Parliament could make and 
~ unmake Sui though it could not alter.a law of God. ‘Thus then 
_ with. the innovation of religion we may trace the invasion: of the 
‘ hon, and from the destruction of the monasteries we, may: 









“* We 
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SECUTIONS FOR RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. ma 
er is nov in possession of the proceedings regarding | 
accompanied the work of spoliation and sacrilege | 
ruction of monasteries and seizure of church propert W 1 
v of impiety was going oR: the reformers: of Gentieny sent 
Rivaye over to Henry to bring the monarch into their views, but the 
2 at obstinacy of Henry was insurmountable. ‘This embassy was the 
work of Cranmer, who knowing well thatif he dared to thwart his 

master his head would soon fly from. off his shoulders, conceived: 





‘tered himself that through their influence and learning the king might 
be won over. . Several conferences were accordingly held, and Hen- — 
ry, with the aid. of the bishop of Durham, was pleased to answer 
.3 * their arguments, which haying done, he thanked them for the trouble” 
they had taken, and sent them home. ‘The pope, on the-other hand 


. hearing ofthe scene of devastation | that was going on in England, 


him with spiritual censures. Of this latter affair Burnett thus speaks; “ 








te * When these proceedingssivere_ known at Rome, the pope immedi- . ~ 
 . —, ately fulminated against the king all the thunders of his spiritual 
a? « store-house; absolved his subjects from their allegiance, and his al- . ., 
ee: “lies from their treaties’ with him; and exhorted all Christians to», 


from the face of the earth. But 0 
; this display of impotent. malice 
ds of the king and his advisers, 
ded in the grea work of reformation; and, the, 
: { le. into English being now completed, it was. 
ered, to: ‘be read’in all churches, with sae for 
4 every person to read it, who might be so disposed. ? 

é But, nobwit ne thegrig 8 disagreement with ‘the pope on 


“ ge ‘make war against and extirpat 
» «the age, of crusades was past, 2 
Pony ‘ produced only contempt in the mi 
— “why ee proce 
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issued out a bull of excommunication against Henry, and threatened # 


that foreigners might take-a liberty which he dared not do, and flat-+ « : 


: 













s, there was one soit on which they \ were hates , 
h intolerant furious bigots; and while the former cet . ; 
n unicated as an heretic, he was himself. equally zealous in“ |’ | 









all who presumed. to ore from © 
i had established. Gardiner, bi ishop . 
Sa 1 tre gthened | this disposition of the king, aaa per- 
Pandedjhieny changeset of a zeal for religion; to persecute. : 77 
the Sacramentaris or those who denied the cep roteal preson a in #. ta 
** the sacrament.’ eae : las 
Fs is is Burnett’s teount; and 
Sees eonnetted with the wor 0 
be well for the Protestant reader to notice’ First, the steady i 
” of. * ‘ the king and fis advisers:in ‘the great work of reformation,’ exe oe 
emplified in : the circulation of the Bible in the English language; and 
. secondly, its accompaniment of persecution, by burning” those who > 
dared to differ in opinion from. the king and his advisers. Bu 
_would® persuade us there was very little di erence bepwees 












olerant furious bigots. Well, let it be so; still it must b 

he fury of the popewas given to the winds, whi 

ish pope, unallayed by his advisers an 

li ke, knew no bounds and saturated the i 

of tims. The crafty historian has placed Gardi 
of ae ster, in front of the’ stage; but we shall see, by 
even in his. own words, that Cranme was not an unconce 
tatorin these scenes of eruelty and slaughter. We have before shov 
that Cranmer was’ no ‘sooner in the primate’s, chair, than he was a , 

* aetor in thé burning of Frith and a poor tailor for denying they * a 
presence.. Of this fact we have. the testimony of Cranmer hinieelf, : 
who gives the following account of the affair in a letter which he ; 

“wrote to Master Hawkins:—‘ One Fryth which was in the > Tower “, 8 
‘in pryson, was appoynted by the kyng’s grace to be examyned be- ~~ ; , 
‘fore: me, my lorde of London, my lorde of Midi lorde . 

‘of Suffolk, my. lorde Chancelloure, and my lorde of Wyltshire, ~ 
‘ whdse opynion was’so notably erroneouse, that we culd nut dis- 

‘pateheyhym: but was fayne to leve hymh to the determynacion of . 

Kor ordinarye, which is the bishop of London. His said opynio 
‘ys of such nature, that he thoughte it not necessary to be believed 
6 as an articl¢ of our faythe, ‘that. ther ys the very corporall presence e* 
« “of Christe within’ the oste and sacrar nente of the alter: and hol h ‘ 
eh: this poynte most after the opynior phir ct —And > 
ri ‘surely I'myself sent for ‘hym iii iil 
* leve that his imaginacion; pe for all 
é woulde not apply to any cou no twithstandy ng he ys nowe ‘3 
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“ata fynall ende with all exa nacions, for m Jorde of London ° 
‘ hathe gyven sentance, and delyvered hym to the secular power, 








where he looketh every day to go to a fyer, ther ys con- “s ~~ 5 | 
yo «ame opynions one Andrewe a eda of London for the said 4 
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» _anabaptists came over to England from any, and were instantl 


» apprehended; fourteen of them refu 
the flames. In 1538 another, a 
was ordered by the king to call 1 
and thre 2 other prelates, to admo 1 deli 
RS ae eee for punishment. Tom readily complied: 
: BE fou r of the number ‘abjured, and a man’ and. woman aens dion aie : 
. ; Se ae the stake. The next sufferer was one of more th: or- © 
: dinary interest, and we will here give the account as we find it in 
4 ' the Book of Mart efore we make any comment upon it. . 
— "  °*Marryrpom or Joun Lampert.—In consequence of this deter- 
pc: mination, John Lambert, a teacher of languages in London, who_ 
‘had drawn up ten arguments against the tenets of Dr. Taylor,.on 
“the above subject, as delivered in a sermon at St. Peter’s church, 
s _ ‘and presented’ them to the doctor, was brought before the arch-. 
 £ BiShop’s court to defend his writings; and, having appealed to the 
F > ‘king, the royal theologian, who was proud of every occasion of » 


sil g to recant were consigned 












be fore’ him (the arch b 
em of their errors, and 






_ ‘displaying his talents and learning, resolved to hear him in person. 
ee ile: therefore issued a commission, ordering all his nobility. and 
‘ bishops 0 repair to London, to assist him against heretics. A day 






‘ was appointed for the disputation, when a great number of persons 
ranks assembled to witness the proceedings, and Lambert was 


_ ‘brought from his prison by a guard and placed directly opposite to. 
- fthe ing. Henry being seated on his throne, and-surrounded by © 
1% ih 





Ae e peers, bishops, and judges, regarded. the prisoner with a stern 
cee ‘ countenance, and then commanded Day, bishop of Chichester, to" 
% he ‘state the occasion of the present assembly. The bishop made a. 
re : jong oration, stating that, although: the king had abolished’the pa-_ 
a pal authority in England, it was not to, be supposed that he would 
& ‘allow heretics with impunity to disturb and trouble the church of 
os ‘which he was,the head. He-had therefore determined to punish 
“all schismatics; and being willing to have the advice of his bishops 
‘ and counsellors on so great’an occasion, had assembled to hear the 
‘ present case. ' aie : ee ; on 
‘ The oration being concluded, the king ordered Lambert ‘to ‘de- 
- ‘elare his opinions as to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, which 
_ ‘he did, by denying it to be the ‘body of Christ. The king then — 
‘commanded Cranmer to refute his assertion, which the latter af « 
tempted: but was interrupted by Gardiner, who. vehemently inter- + 
«posed, and, being unable to bring argument to his aid,sought by 
‘abuse and virulence to overpower his antagonist, who was not al-* 
‘lowed to answer the taunts and insults of the bishop. Tonstal 
‘and Stokesly followed in the same course, and Lambert, beginnin 
‘to answer them, was silenced by the king. The other bishops then 
8 each made a speech in confutation of one of Lambert’s arguments, . 
* | - Pill the whole ten were answered, or rather, railed against; for he ' 
* ‘was not permitted to defend them, however misrepresented. « 
~ “At last, when the day was passed, and torches began to be'light-. * 
*« ©ed, the king desiring to break up this pretended disputation, ‘said te 
RLomber ma La eavest thou ndWiles fies wtese) great labours 
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wy 





on fond antl all the reasons of these - 








ed, ae yield and sub it my: ge cgi 
y.” “Then,” said “commit — Ae! 
’ ’ God, and not unto mine.’” Lambert r ne ¥ :om 
a soul unto the hands of God. but my body I wholly 
nd submit unto your ‘clem ney.”” To whieh the king a 
ered, “If you do commit yours into my judgment, you 1 z 
> wale for J will not be a patron unt i 
ll, he said, ‘‘read the sentence of conde 
‘ which he accorditigly did. 
H§ Upon the day. appointed_ for this ‘holy martyr to suifer, he was 
“brought out of the prison at eight o’clock in. the morning to the. 
* house of Cromwell, and carried*into his inner chamber, ‘wee t 
‘is said, Cromwell’ desired his forgiveness for what he had d 
*« Lambert being at last admonished that the hour of his death 
«hand, and being brought out of the chamber, into the hall, all 
as the gentlemen present, “and sat dowr to breakfast with them 
‘ ing neither sadness nor féar.. When breakfast was ended, 
‘ried straight to the place ‘of execution hey A 






























7% skein and burned*up to the stumps, aid bata ‘small | 
“left undat ea two of the” inhuman monsters whe stood 


* none wai Christ;’’ and so atin let do 
‘ fell into the fire and there ended his i 
The popish party greatly triumplie 
* voured to improve it. - persuaded 
«it would have on his people, who. would in gues see his zeal for ‘the 
‘ faith; and they forgot not to magnify all that he had said, as if it had 
* been uttered by an oracle, which proved him to be both Defender 
sof the Faith and Supreme Head, of the Church.” All this wrought 
‘so much.on the king, that: he resolved to call . a "parliament for the 
* contradictory purposes of suppressing the still: rotesine monasti, 
“ries, and extirpating the ‘new opinions.’ ie ‘3 
We have given this long account of the death of Lambert, that the 
reader may be able to judge for himself of the manner in which the ‘ 
rest of these pretended martyrdoms are detailed. We have no clue ~~: 
to learn from whence the account was obta 
dictates, that the tale is too highly coloured to be true. — However , 
there is one thing to. be remembered, which is, that though great |. 
pains are taken to. impress the reader that this e ubign of Lambert ¥ 
'. was the exclusive work of the Popish party, t 
drama were’ the prime movers of the reformation, 
Srsemient and the ti me of performance after the king 
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“for every person to read it! This fact must always be borne in mind. 
It.is admitted that Lambert in the first instance was brought before 
C d his writings,’ and this archbishop 










ever that must not be overlooked. Cranmer is ordere 
to refute Lambert, which the base hypocrite, we are told, attempted 

to do, but, it should seem, failed in the attempt, as, it.is said, he was - 
interrupted by Gardiner, who took up the cudgels with vehemence 

and abuse. This attempt on the part of Burnett to screen the abject 
-and slavish compliance of his hero, Cranmer, at the expense of ano- 

ther prelate; who, though culpable in acknowledging the erin | 

of Henry, was still attached to the ancient faith, is only to be os 
led by the infamy of Cranmer himself. What are we to think. of the 
+ ma h 


to be correct; there is one ered th how- 












affairs, would submit to be interrupted by one of his suffra- 
hile in the performance.of a duty imposed upon him by the 
‘ould he have the feelings of an-upright mind? Must-he not 


shall sce, and have seen, the whole. 


of dissimulatte ige and profession of religious rites and 
doctrines wht ei - wenounced ah disbelieved. The hired 
cut-throat, the "midnight. assassin, the wretch who perjures himself” 
for his daily. bread, is a mot 











England under. Henry the firs} ; pope o *eformed church, and his 
successor Edward, the boyhead of the same church, though altered 
in faith and discipline. But to return to’ Lambert; hé was not, Bur- 


by the king © 


who, holding such a hight station as the primacy of England in.’ 


€ 


een a most debased slavéjsor the most’ consummate hypocrites * 


of Henry, was one continued act . 


- €ampared with this hoary © 
‘the primate’s chair of % 


e 


nett says, allowed to answer the taunts and insults of Gardiner, but * 


was even compelled to listen to further outrages on his own feelings 
from the other bishops, who had each. a ‘separate error to confute, 
and when Lambert made an effort torreply to them he was stopped 
by the king: Will any unprejudiced mind give credit to this story? 
“Will it be believed that ten bishops were selected to convict one un- 
happy heretic of the same number of erroneous opinions he had im- 


_ bibed, and this before the new pope to whom poor Tambert had ap- 


pealed? ‘The thing is incredible. ‘To believe such a preposterous 


tale ‘would betray a mind warped with the most bigoted prejudice, or 


devoid of the slightest pretensions to common sense. . m 
The bishops having spent their breath in railing at the poor pri-: 
soner, and forches being about to he lighted, (had they no candles at 
that day?) Henry began to bé a little weary, and wishing to break 
up the disputation, which, by the by, was all on one side, put some. 
questions to Lambert, whose answers not being satisfactory, he 
ordered Cromwell to read the sentence of death against him, which. 


* ¥ — 
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was -aceo dingly done. So then, we h 
tyrs passil ig sentence of death upo: 
reformation. Pretty work this 
.. er Lambert i is brought out o 
7 tion, and taken to the chamber of afterwards- -martyr 
order that the latter might ask of the former forgiveness f 
. had’ done !!!- What! Is it probable? Is it at all likely that 
nal should be paraded to the chamb ju 
- execution, and that this judge, who was a pri 
“ work of desolation then going forward, and sub quently fell a vic+ *° 
‘tim to his erimes, should ask pardon for what he had done? But, not 
only was he permitted .to pay this visit to Cromwell, he was also 
allowed to salute the gentlemen present in the hall, and then to sit. a* 
down to breakfast with them, showing neither sadness nor fear !! Eye. a 
Well said, Gilbert Burnett! We defy Baron Munchausen to beat this J 
specimen of the dévil’s art. One word more on poor Li cee. 
Could ‘we believe the deseription.of his death, we should bli 
human nature; at least, we meant to say, we should blush 
honour “of our country, because we 4re sorry to say, the 
-practised by the reformers have. equalled the sufferings dei 
Lambert, if nature were capable of sustaining what he. is here 
to ‘have undergone. But we do not believe it possible; the des 
tion is intended’ to extite.a “feeling of horror and abhorrence of 1 } 
“supposed cruelty 6f Popish irr Fares but the tale is evidently —~ 


Pad of Fox’ Ss. blessed mar-. 


























overcharged, and palpably untrue.’ For example; it is said that after 
his legs were’ consumed they wete burned up to the stumps; and 
. when the fire was nearly: consumed under him, two monsters lifted. 
iat up with, their halberts as far as the chain ae allow them, and 
__ letting him fall into the almost expiring embers, the fire was not put e 
~ out by the fall but his life was ended, But if the chain restricted Y 
the act of. raising, would it not: also prevent his falling—and would - ©, é. + 
not the flames that consumed the poor victim’s legs to ashes,.stifle, - 
_ his breath, and releasé him from his torments? What prevented him. : x | 
from falling into the flames, while at theirutmost height, if the cian: i. @ 
permitted him to fall into it when nearly extinguished? Ohtert iss a.” Yo ae ; 
bungling tale, ¢aleulated to impose on the unthinking and besotted. ae: 
fanatic; but cannot have any weight. wie tlie sensible. and Pau 4 
» part of the community. * . P 
* «So much for the manner of eer execution; with reg ard a , 
_the insinuation that his ‘death was considered as a frium h by the | 
“Popish party, this is a trick of Burnett to cover the shame of his. 
heroes, who basely truckled to Harry’s ‘inclinations, and: flattered or N 
him in all his excessive vanitiés. The paragraph contradicts “itself. ’ 
- It is said the Popish party did not forget to magnify what. the king 
had said, and represented his words as an oracle, proving him to Be 
, both ‘ Defender of the Faith and Supreme: Head of the Church.’. 
: ‘Now, unluekily for Burnett’s veracity, it so happene 7 hat the Po- 
pish: party not onl ied sith supremacy by f mouth, but. 
they exhibited a degree of which the reforming party did 
“not prreene Jaying down their lives in support of their doctrines; er 
OL. II.—26. ke * ; . a 
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and evincing by their courage siddemebidur the purity of their lives 
and stability of their faith. Had the Popish party admitted the su- 
premacy of the king.in ecclesiastical matters, they would have re- 
nounced their faith, and consequently have ceased to have been of 
that party. ‘The fact, however, is as we have stated it, the reformers 
“were the flatterers: This is placed beyond a doubt by a letter which | 
Cromwell wrote to Wyatt, the ambassador in. Germany. In” this 
epistle, the vicar general says, ‘'The king’s majesty presided at the 
‘ disputation, process, and judgment of a miserable heretic sacramen-, 
‘tary, who was burnt the 20th of November. It was wonderful to - 
* see how princely, with how excellent gravity, and inestimable ma- 
‘jesty his highness exercised there the very, office of supreme hea 
‘of the church of England: how benignly his grace essayed to con- 
‘vert the miserable man, how strong and manifest reasons his high- 
‘ness alleged against him. I wish the princes and _potentates of 
é christendom to have had a meet place to have’ seen it.’ Collier, iii. 
152. After this testimony who will credit Fox or Burnett?» Dr. Lin- 
gard notices the long stories told by Goodwin and Fox of this trial, 
which he considers unworthy’ of credit. The account states. that 
Henry ‘ regarded the prisoner with a stern eountenanee;”’ but this is 
contradicted by Cromwell’s letter, and as Cromwell was afterwards 
one of Fox’s blessed martyrs, surely he will not-be charged with 
falsehood by the enemies of Popery. Lambert’is also represented 
as ‘showing neither sadness nor fear,’ when lead out for death; but, 
according to Hall, who was present at his trial, he had so littlé cour- 
age and_as little ability, that he exhibited signs: of great, terror on 
that occasion, and it is not too much to presume that he was not more’ _ 
firm on one of greater moment. , a os, Mie oe) 
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THE ACT OF THE SIX ARTICLES. TE 
_ We come now to another important transaction in this work of (as~ 
it is called) Reformation.—The Book of Martyrs says, ‘ All this,’ 
that is, the flattery of the Popish.party, which we have proved, be- 
‘longs to the reformers, and the condemnation of Lambert; ‘all this 
‘ wrought so much on the king, that he resolved to call a. parliament __ 
‘for the contradictory purposes of suppressing the still. remaining 
‘monasteries, and extirpating the NEw opinions,’—Oh, oh! NEW 


_ orintons!! ‘Then the blessed work of Reformation was not grounded 
: : een unchangeable principles, but upom NEW OPINrIoNs; and these opi- 
nions were so often. renewed and have been so much multiplied, that 


it is really difficult nowadays to know what men’s opinions are with” » 
regard to religion.—The modern editors, say the parliament ‘was. 
called. for the ‘contradictory’ parposes of suppression and extirpa- 
tion; on looking into Burnett’s Abridgement, we find the words 
‘contradictory’ and ‘extirpation’ have been introduced, by the way, 


we suppose, of improvement.—Burnett writes, that the king *resol- 


ved to call a parliament, both for the suppression of ‘the monasteries’ — 
_and the new opinions,’ By this mode of expression it would seem ‘ 
that the bishop of Sarum, did not consider the two purposes for 
which the, parliament was ealled ‘ contradictory,’ though the modern » 
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“on the subject, but whic 


" * mot t yet apolished, pon this, letters were writ to sie bishay 
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them; and therefore Cromwell set himself to contrive how tt 
_* should be engaged in such an alliance with the princes of Germans > 


**on what he had thus begun.” 







one to further their ends.—After the death of poor Jane. Seymour,’ 


‘rather clogs than helps in the. godly» work.— 


- * , ‘ * é 
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editors represent, them as oat ut no matter; it is» little’ to our 
purpese whether they were contradictory or not, -our object is,to i 
show the result.and the conduc * the actors in the procéadiits o1s 
To do this clearly we ‘must b little from Burnett, \ pe ‘ 
ceive. the modern ‘editors have tie from: this fabulous hist 
suppressed | ‘at their pleasure facts which will. throw mue! 
hahey did not wish should be elici wv 
- Burnett says, ‘upon Fox’s death, Bonner w 
s ford; and Stokesly dying not: long after he was. 
‘ Cromwell thought that he had raised a man | 









rould be @ faithful 


*second to Cranmer in .his. designs of reformation, who .indeed fe 
‘needed help; not only to balance the opposition made him by other, Sed 
* bishops, but to lessen the prejudices he suffered -by the weakness ay 
‘and indiscretion of his own party, who were generally rather clogs . r*5°$ 
+‘ than helps’ to him. - Great: complaints were brought to the court of ; 


«the rashness of the new preachers, who were flying at many thing: 







fama ane was not a queen now in the king’s bosom to. suppo 
q Dg 


*as might prevail with him, both in affection and. interest, to carry” 

From this account we may clearly perceive that the work so im- 

_ properly termed a reformation, was nothing more nor less than the ; 
uggles of faction and interest, in which the people were the great- . « 

sufferers, and-the actors the most abandoned villains. —Cromwell f: 
ears was al this time greater in influence at,court than Tom 
anmer, who, we are told, needed help in his dewieue. —Again, the 
preachers-of the new opinions are*charged w ee rashness, and were 
here was not a queen, 

in the king’s bosom to support the brace of diabolical villains, Crom- 
well and Cranmer, and therefore it.was necessary to look ont: for 





who was ripped open, the king ‘could not find a woman of sens¢ 
and virtue willing-to share his bed, so Cromwell looked out a 
among the Protestants in’ Germany,. and pitched | upon Al of 
Cleves.—He went to work, and got the lady’s consent, ae alee 
wards obtained Harry’s, , but. it proved in the’ event his own ruin 
While Cromwell. and Cranmer were concerting these things between 
them, their interest with the king was declining, and the duke of. a 











‘Norfolk, an old opponent of the archbishop, was rising again in 


favour.—-The Catholic sovereigns of Europe, by their negotiations » 


_with each other, had excited some serious apprehension in ‘the mind ; F 
* of Henry, and he-therefore resolved on some peers. convince 
e 
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the foreign powers that: though he had renounced all subjection to 
the common father of Christendom, he was still determined to adhere » 
to the ancient doctrine of the church. He. therefore summoned a 
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a parliament to meet; which accordingly assembled at the call of the 
‘monarch, ‘Before we proceed with “the transactions of this body, 
os we will give the modern editors’ account, which we see is an abridg- 
_ ment of Burnett’s Abridgment.—They say, ‘The parliament accor- 
°, ‘ dingly met on the 28th of April, 1538; and after long debates, passed 
what was called ‘a bill of religion,’’ containing six articles, by 
which it was declared, that the elements of the sacrament were the 
real body and-blood of Christ; that communion was necessary only 
in one-kind; that priests ought not to marry; that vows of chastity 
ought to be observed; that private masses were sawful and useful; 
and that auricular confession was necessary. ‘This act gavé great 
Satisfaction to the popish party, and induced them to consent more 
readily to the aet for suppressing the monasteries, which immedi- 
ately followed; by virtue of which, their total dissolution soon after 
+s , ‘took place... The king founded six new bishoprics from a ‘small 
+s ‘portion of their immense revenues, and layished the remainder on 
‘his profligate courtiers and favourites.’ eng 
Here then we have another admission that in the foundation of . 
six new bishoprics by the king, but.a small portion of the immense » 
revenues obtained by the suppression system, was appropriated to ‘ 
-that purpose, and the. greater. part..was lavished on his profligate 
courtiers: and favourites. Now these--courtiers and. favourites were 
_ the creatures of the prime villains Cranmer and Cromwell, as well . 
as the panders of the king, and we gather therefrom the precious — 
materials used to build the new church of England. It is hinted 
that the six articles gave great satisfaction’to the Popish party, and» 
induced them to consent more readily to the work of desolation and 
: robbery; now we believe the Popish party had very little hand, in 
* the matter, for though many actors in the drama might prefess them- 
» selves Catholics, the church itself we believe didnot acknowledge 
. * them. We admire the easy manner in which this very interesting — 
é:. : subject is glossed over by the modern editors; Burnett himself is 
; more explicit, but he takes special. care .to screen the conduct of 
Cranmer in this affair. “Let us then see how the’ ease stands, and 
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mn . then the reader may decide for himself.—We= have before noticed 
rd _ that the renunciation of the pope’s Supremacy, which being of divine 
>" right, is the link of unity in the: Catholic church, let in a flood of —— 


opinions which increased daily, and induced Henry, as head of th 
church, to devise some method to preserve uniformity. Accordingly 
on the meeting of this parliament, which took place on the 28th of. ° 

. April, 1539, a committee of spiritual lords: was appointed to ex- 

, amine into this diversity of religious opinions. This committee was  ~ 
composed of the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the bishops 
of Durham, Carlisle, Bath, Bangor, Salisbury, and Ely, anil Croni- - 
well the lay viear general. On every question the members divided 
five against four. The prelates of York, Durham, Carlisle, Bath 

‘and Bangor being opposed to ‘Cromwell, Cranmer, and the bishops 
of Salisbury and Ely. Eleven days were consumed in these divi- - 

» sions, ‘and the head of the new church grew impatient. ~The, duke 
of Norfolk, who had been commissioned by the king to conduct the. 
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affairs of the crown in the house of peers, observing the new pope’s 
impatience, remarked that there was nothing to be expected from the - 


labours of the committee, ae that six questions concerning 
certain points of doctrine should be submitted to; the house, which 
was accordingly done, ‘The questions selected were the real pre- 
sence, communion under one ‘kind, private masses, the eelibacy of 
the priesthood, auricular confession, and vows-of chastity. The bish- 
ops only took a part in the debate on the first day,’ and on the second 
‘ day the king-pope came down to the house and took.a share in the 
discussion. Here was a trial for the two arch deformers; they had 
‘hitherto opposed with vehemence their prelatic brethren, but td re- 


-. sist the king, to place themselves in opposition to the. new head of 


' 


the. church, in whom was centered the ‘good. things’ of this world, 
and who could send them at almost an hour’s notice to know their 
fate in the-next; to resist sucha mighty personage as this was ano- 
ther matter; it required more courage than either of them possessed 
and with meanness the most base and truckling did Cromwell and 
-high‘Tem Cranmer,.Burnett’s famous hero of the reformation, gulp 


_ down in the presence of the king all they had advanced before their 
4 fellow-commiittee-men, and, excepting the-bishop of Salisbury, ac-__ 


knowledged themselves vanguished by the superior reasoning and 
learning of his popeship, as they said, but, as we believe, and as 
the reader'will believe with us, by the terror of displeasing the inex- 
. orable tyrant. Though Cranmer and Cromwell could send poor Lam- 
bert to the stake, they had no inclination to follow him in defence 
- of their‘opinions. Fox and Burnett both assert that Cranmer per- 
‘sisted in his opposition, but these mendacious writers are contra- 
dicted by the journals of the house and by the assertion of one of the 


‘lords who was présent.—( See Lingard, note, vol. iv. _p.. 287,, 4to. 
( : : ; : 


. 
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Ilenry, having thus far succeeded, was not a little proud of his vie- 
tory, and sent.a message to the lords congratulating them on their 
unanimity, and recommending the introduetion of a bill to enforce 
conformity by pains and penalties. .To comply. with the royal re- 
commendation, two separate committees'were appointed to prepare 


abill, and it is very singular. that three of the prelates who were 
oa “opposed to the measure at first, but became converts through: roval 


~ 


influence, namely, the prelates ‘of Canterbury (Tom Cranmer) Ely 
‘and St. David’s, were selected to form one committee, and the bish- 
ops of York Durham and Winchester, constituted the other. The 
two bills were submitted to. the king by the lords, who chose that 
drawn up by the latter. The lord Chancellor then introduced it in 
the usual form to the house, through which it was passed, as also 
the commons, in a few days, and-received the royal assent. As ‘this 
is one of the most important:acts of Henry’s reign, we will here 
’ transeribe it at length for the satisfaction of the reader.. ar 


‘The king’s royal: majesty, most prudently considering, that, by 


‘occasion of various opinions and judgments concerning some arti-. 
“cles in religion, great discord and variance hath arisen, as well. 


sf amongst the clergy of this realm, as amongst a great number, of the 
.? 
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* form following; thatis to say:— ‘ 


.. ‘substance of Christ, God and man. ; 


'* godly and goodly consolations and benefits, and it is agreeable ulso 
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s nilgar peoples and, being in a ‘full hope and trust, that a full and 


‘ perfect resolution of the said articles, would make a perfect concord 
‘and unity generally amongst all his loving and obedient subjects; of 


-*his most excellent goodness not only commanded that the said arti- 
“cles should deliberately and advisedly, by his archbishops, bishops, 


‘and other learned men of his, clergy, be debated, argued, and rea- 
*soned, and their. opinions therein to be understood, declared, and 
‘known; but also most’ graciously vouchsafed, in his own princely 
“person, to come unto his high court of parliament and council, and 
‘ there, like a wise prince of most high pruderice, and no ‘less’ learn= 
‘ing, opened and declared many’things, of the- most high learning: 


“and great knowledge touching the said ‘articles, matters, and ques- 


‘tions, for an unity to be had in the same.. Whereupon, after a great 


_ ©and long, deliberate and advised disputation and consultation, had 


‘and made concerning the said articles, as well by the consent of 
* the king’s highness, as by the assent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
‘poral, and other learned men of the clergy, in their convocations, 
“and by the consent of the commons in parliament assembled, i 
‘ was, and is, finally resolved, accorded, and agreed, in manner an 






‘First, That in the most. blessed sacrament of the. altar, by the “ays 
‘strength and efficacy of Christ’s mighty word, (it being spoken by 
‘ the priest) is present: really, under the forms of bread and wine, “a 
‘the natural body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, conceived. 
‘of the Virgin Mary; and that, after the consecration, there remains * 
‘no, substance of the bread or wine, nor.any other substance but the _ 

‘2. That the communionin both kinds is not necessary (to salya-. 
‘ tion) by the law of God, to all persons, and, that it is to be belie-' 4 
‘ved, and not doubted, but that in the flesh, under the form of bread, 
“is the very blood, and with the blood, under the form: of wine, is “s 
“the very flesh, as well apart, as if they, were both together. | 

‘3. That priests, after the order of priesthood received, may not 


‘marry, by the law of God. P : hat 
‘4. That vows of chastity, widowhood, &c. are to be kept. 
‘5. That it is meet and necessary that private masses be continued ’ 


“in the king’s English church and congregation; as whereby. good a 
4 


‘ Christian people, ordering themselves accordingly, do receive bot 


‘to God’s law. _ ; , 
. 6. That auricular confession is expedient, and necessary to, be re- . 

* tained, and continued, used, and frequented im the church of God.» °° 
‘For the which most godly study, pain, and travail of his majesty, 

‘and determination and resolution of the premises, his humble-and  . 

‘ obedient subjects, the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in 

‘ this present parliament assembled, not only render and give unto 

‘his highness their most high and hearty thanks, and think themselves 


i. most bound to pray for the long continuance of his grace’s most 
.f royal estate and dignity; but being also desirous that his most god~ 
“ly enterprize may be well accomplished and brought to-a full end 
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"*eessary tu be eautious in his, conduct to save his. bacon. . It will be- 


‘the way and some others put aside their -wives. Tom Cranmer had 


‘and pérfection, and so established that the same might be. to the | 


“honour of God, and after to the common quiet, unity, and concord, 


‘to be had in the whole body of this realm for ever,.do most humbly ) 


‘beseech his royal majesty, that the resolution and determination 


* above written of the said articles may be established, and perpetu-. 


‘ally perfected, by the authority of this. present parliament. 

‘It is therefore ordained and enacted by the king. our sovereign 
‘lord, and.by the lords spiritual and temporal, and by the commons 
‘in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of: the 
‘same, that if any person or persons, within this realm of England, 
* or in any other of the, king’sedominions, do by word, writing, prin- 
‘ting, cyphering, or any otherwise, publish, teach, preach, say, af- 
‘firm, declare, dispute, argue, or hold any opinion: bn tog 
_ £First, That in the blessed sacrament of the altar, under the form 
“of bread and wine, &e. such, persons are to suffer pains of 
‘death, as im-cases of felony, without any benefit of the clergy, or 
* privilege of church,or sanctuary; and shall forfeit all their lands 
‘ and*goods, as in cases of felony.’: ‘ 

The’ passing of this’act notonly struck poor archbishop Tom with 
terror, but all the rest of the tribe were in great alarm. So little 
were they inelined to become martyrs for, their ‘ NEW OPINIONS,’ and 
-so desirous were they of keeping a whole skin, that it was deemed 
‘by them most prudent to submit to the king’s will, and, to ineie 
their safety, remain silent. Latimer and Shaxton, bishops of Wor- 
“éester and Salisbury, resigned their sees, and Cranmer found it ne- 





borne in mind that.Tom, before his promotion to the arehiepiseopal 
dignity, had taken a niece of Osiander, the reformer, to be his wife, 


and.that he used to transport her from place to place in a boa, after’ 


his promotion to the primacy. By this woman he had several chil- 
dren, and though the matter:was, not made public, yet the secret was 
sufficiently known to induce many priests to follow Tom’s example. 
The making it felony to cohabit with the sex, was a choaker to these 
lewd wretches, who already began to feel the rope round their necks, 
and to avoid its being drawn tight, many.of them secampered out of 


tried, previous.to the passing of this'tremendous law, to ‘soften Har-~ 


ie 


_ry’s inflexible aversion to a married clergy, but the king was not to 


be moved, so the arehbishop, on the passing of this act,-not willing 
to lose his dignity, packed off his wife and children for Germany, 
and then following up his consummate baseness, wrote a. crawling 
apology to Henry: for his presumption in daring to differ from the 
monarch’s will on this point. — 

Burnett tells us, ‘the poor reformers were now exposed to, the 
“rage of their enemies, and had no comfort from any part of it, but 
‘one, that they were not delivered up to the cruelty of the ecclestas- 
‘ tical courts; or the trials ex officio, but’ were to be tried by juries; 
‘yet the benefit of abjuration was a severity without precedent, and 
‘was a'forcing martyrdom on them, since they were not to be, the 
‘better for their apostacy. It was*some satisfaction to the married 
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‘ clergy (he adds,) that the incontinent-priests were to be so severely 
‘punished; which Cromwell put in, and the clergy knew not how 
“they could decently oppose it.’ Surely this act must have been 
devised by the archfiend, that it put the godly reformers into such ‘a 
pickle.. But why did they not follow the example of the two chiefs 
Cromwell and Cranmer, but especially the latter, who had been so 
long a Lutheran in his heart. 'om, when ‘he saw no other resource, 
with his aecustomed baseness, yielded to circumstances, and sub- 
scribed. to the doctrine of the six articles, though he disbelieved them. 
But. what did that signify to him; it was the ee and there- 
fore it was right he should obey the* supreme head of the church, 
though he condemned inwardly the doctrine which the new lay pope 
promulgated. ‘To preserve his life and his place this hero of the 
‘reformation so called could subscribe outwardly to what he inw ardly 
rejected, thus setting the first example of mental reservation, which 
succeeding réformers fastened upon Catholics, though their chureh 
most strongly condemns such conduct. Though Cranmer denied in- _ 
fallibility to the pope, who could do him no harm, yet he was ready — 
‘to allow Harry infallibility, because he had power over his life, and 
that Tom did not wish to part with by any premature means. f 
Connected with this measure, was an act of this parliament which . — 
few'of the people of this country are acquainted with, but which 
every one of them should know, as it materially affects the principle 
of civil and religious liberty, and absolutely subverted the constitu- 
tion. It-was this: in the act which invested all the real and movea- 
ble property. of the religious houses in the hands of the king, a clause’ 
was introduced which laid prostrate at the foot of the throne thé li- 
berties of the whole nation. It declared. that the king’s proclama- 
‘tions ought to have the effect of acts of parliament, and adjudged all 
transgressors of such proclamations to fine and imprisonment, and 
those who might endeavour to evade the punishment, by quitting the 
_fealin, incurred the guilt of high treason.. Only think. of this, reader. 
_ The ipse divit of a tyrant was made equal to the decrees of two de- 
liberate assemblies, and in cases too involving the life and propérty 
_ of the’ people.—'This scheme to obtain absolute power wos the off- 
~ spring of Cromwell, who, was supported in it by that slave of des- 
potism, Tom Cranmer.—The ‘act was not carried through the two 
houses without considerable opposition, so repugnant wasits enact- 
ments to every thing like British justice and liberty. But the nation , 
was now distracted by two factions, and the crafty Cromwelk sues: 
ceeded in carrying this odious measure by the Machiavelian policy, 
divide and conquer.—It is a. fruitful theme with, Fox and -Burnett, 
and other corrupt historians; to represent Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, as a mérciless and tyrannical character; yet it is clear, even 
- by the testimony of Fox himself, that Gardiner was averse to ‘this’ 
unconstitutional measure, and opposed it even to Harry’s face. The 
wretch Cromwell had frequently inculeated this despotie doctrine 
* before Henry, as we gathet from a letter written by Gardiner. *'The 
Pe age Cromwell,’ says he, ‘had once put in the king’s head 'to take 
upon him to have his will and pleasure regarded for a‘law: and 
a 
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- thereupon I was ealled for at Hampton Court.. And as he was very 
* stout, come on, my lord of Winchester, quoth he, answer the king 
‘here, but speak plainly and directly, and shrink not, man. Is not 
‘that, quoth he, that pleaseth the king, a law? Have ye not that in , 

‘ the civil laws, quod -principi placuit, &c.? I stood still, and won- 
‘ dered in my mind to what conclusion this would tend. ‘The king . 
‘saw me musing, and with gentle earnestness said, answer him whe- 
‘therit be so or no. I would not answer the ‘lord Cromwell, but 
‘ delivered my speech to the king, and told him, that I had read of 
‘ kings that had their will always received for law; but that the form 
‘of his reign to make the law his will was more sure and quiet: and 
* by this form of government yet be established, quoth I, and it is 
“agreeable with the nature of your people. If you begin a new man- 
‘ner of policy, how it frame; no man can tell. The king turned his 
“back, and left the matter.’ Foz, ii. 65. se 
* This attempt of Cromwell to establish an absolute despotism in 
this once free country, is only to be equalled by the conduct of 
Cranmer, the prime: reformer, the hero of the reformation, and the 
idol of John Fox and Gilbert.Burnett, who endeavoured to promul+ 
_gate the idea of a divine right in kings to govern both in ¢hurch and . 
state; which notion he committed to paper, and Burnett has preserved ° 
in his Records. —The doctrine is unexampled, slavish, and-disgrace- 
ful, as the’ reader will see by the following citation.—He (Cranmer) 
teaches, ‘that all Christian princes have conimitted unto them im- 
‘ mediately of God the whole care of all their subjects, as_well con- 
‘ cerning the administration of God’s word, for the cure of souls, as + 
-* concerning the ministration of things political and civil governance: . 
‘and in both these ministrations, they must, have: sundry ministers 
‘ under them to supply that, which is: appointed to their several of- « 
‘ fices; as for example, the lord chancellor, lord treasurer, lord great - 
‘master, and the sheriffs for civil, ministers; and the. bishops, -par- 
‘ sons, vicars and such other priests AS BE APPOINTED BY HIS HIGH- . 
‘ wess in the ministration‘of the word: and. for example, the bishop 
‘of Canterbury, the bishop .of Duresme, the bishop of Winchester, 
‘the parson of Winwick, &c. All the said officers and ministers, _ 
- as well of that sort as the other, must be appointed, assigned, and © . 
» ‘elected, and in every place, by the laws’and orders*of kings and 
‘ princes, with diverse solemnities, WHICH BE NOT OF NECEssITY, but ° 
‘ only for good order and seemly fashion; for if such offices and mi- 
‘ nistrations were committed without such solemnity, they were, ne- 
‘ vertheless, truly committed: and there is no more promise of God, 
‘that grace is«given in the, committing of the ecclesiastical office, 

- ¢than it is in the committing of the civil office.’—It'is the fashion . 
with Protestants to boast of the liberty produced by what they call 
the Reformation; but did the world ever before witness such doctrine 
of passive obedience and divine right as the arch-reformer* Cranmer 
here taught? Did England ever witness a parliament in Catholic 
times, that by its own act abrogated its own power, contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the constitution, and centre the sole powet in 

_ the crown? Oh! no: Catholics, imbibing the principles of true li- 
. Vou. I.—27 
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__ berty from the doctrines and canons of. their church, knew not only 
how to establish it, but likewise how to preserve it; while Protest- 
ants despising the unerring rules of Divine Wisdom, and trusting to . 
the vain caprices of the human mind, have thrown a yay the sub- 
stance of that celestial blessing, without which life is valueless, to 
grasp at the shadow. ‘ 7, 2 - 
+“ 
*FURTHER.INSTANCES OF THE SLAVISHNESS OF 
AND CRANMER. pita 
ae Tue submission of Cromwell and Cranmer to the act the six 
 artieles, though tht latter was, according to Burnett, a Lutheran in - 
his heart, was followed by another proceeding still more disgraceful — 
and infamous on the part of the latter. We have see sg. te eae) 

. Anne Boleyn and her relatives, who were ae ounted by t is” a 
famed historian the prop and pillar of the reforming party.—Jan .. 
Seymour, who supplied her place, fell by the doctor’s knife, being 
ripped open in child-bed, to gratify the king’s wish for a son, who 
was afterwards the boy-pope Edward VI.- Her fate, combined with 
that of her predecessor, alarmed the sex, so that Harry ¢ uld find no © 
oné willing to share part of his. bed, and it was while the king re- 
mained a widower, that the six articles of religion were enaeted, and 
the reformers put into such a fright. Cromwell was not insensible 
of the ticklish situation in which he stood, now that there ‘were no 
more prizes to distribute from the spoils. of the church, and under 
these circumstances he turned his eyes towards Germany, and 
sought among the Lutheran courts a mistress for his capricious mas- 
ter.—At length he pitched upon Anne of Cleves, whom. Cromwell 
found willing to engage with Harry, and he succeeded in gaining 
the king’s consent to the marriage. Cromwell and Cranmer both 
thought to forward the Reformation scheme by this match, but, by a 
singular instance of the Divine hand, it proved to be the downfall of 
the monastery destroyer. ‘The marriage contract had scarcely been 
concluded, than Harry conceived an utter aversion for his new wife, 
and as suddenly became enamoured with Catharine Howard. In 

__ consequence of this change in his desires, he took a dislike towards 
- Cromwell, considering this minister to be the cause of the hated 
‘match, and his being yoked for life, as he then thought, to a partner 
he detested. Harry resolved therefore to be revenged on Cromwell, 
who was soon after arrested, and, as we have before shown, con- 
signed to the executioner’s hands. Previaus, however, to his aot 
his partner in the work of reformation, Tom Cranmer, was called 
upon to perform a work, whieh even his panegyrist Burnett blushed 
at. Harry having disgraced his former favourite Cromwell, was re- 
solved to be separated from his new wife, and accordingly he sent “a 
for Cranmer, who was ordered to summon the. convocation, and pre- 
» pare the business agreeably to the king’s wishes. As ‘fom had rea- 
dily performed such a job for his master before, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would be backward in complying with: the second re- 

quest, so he’ set to work, and though there was not the shadow of a 

pretext to disannul the marriage, it being legally and lawfully con- 
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tracted, the king’s whim must be gratified, and after only two day’ 
sham ceremony of receiving depositions, and examining witnesses, — 
the ann of divorce between Henry and Anne of Cleves was 
pronounced o the 9th of J uly, 1540, by the compliable ‘Tom Cran-— ad 
mer,.in his capacity of primate of England. Burnett, as we have 
before observed, was ashamed of this act,.and acknowledges that 
this was the greatest piece of compliance the king had from Cranmer : 
. and the clergy, for -they all knew, that there was nothing on which 
* they could ground a sentence of divorce. Cranmer presided over the 
- eonvocation, gave sentence, and afterwards carried the result to par- 
<slinirans 2 which body Harry found as ready slaves to his will as 
foun 





among the clergy, so great a change wag made in the dis- 


ide: ¥ of the nobility and gentry with the change of religion::.An 
act was passed confirming the decision of the synod, and every per- 
son @ should presume to believe or judge the marriage lawful, was . 


subjected to the penalties of treason. Cromwell, the reader will ob- 
serve, was at this time in disgrace and under arrest; and this situa- 
tion of the once overbearing and haughty favourite is made an ex- 
cuse by. Beenie for the archbishop’s obsequious conduct. This 
bishop his oria represented his hero, Tom Cranmer, as a second 
Athanasius for his courage, and a second Cyril for his virtue; yet, in 
this case, he is. obliged to admit. that 'Tom’s courage failed him, and 
how far his virtue came off without a stain we will leave the reader 
to conclude. Burnett says, that ‘ overcome with fear (for he knew 
“it was contrived to send him quickly after Cromwell) he (Cranmer) 
“consented with the rest.” Yes, yes; this pillar and underprop of 
the reformation, was too fond of life to lose it in defence of virtue 
_and justice. ‘The modern editors of the Book of Martyrs, speaking 
of this divorce, say, ‘'The convocation unanimously dissolved the 
_‘ marriage, and gave him (Henry) liberty to marry again; indeed it 
+is probable that if he had desired to have two or more, wives at 
aa * once, the measure would have been sanctioned, so base and servile 
- * were the courliers.and priests by whom this monstrous tyrant was _ 
* surrounded.’ Say you so, most worthy instigators of hatre and . 
abhorrence to the professors of Popery! But, who were these base _ 
and servile courtiers and priests? Was not Cranmer at the hea - 
the latter? Base and servile enough was Tom to the monstrous ty- _ 
_ rant, who is said to have rescued this country from the tyranny of — 
the pope. Anne, you know, most learned instigators of uncharita- 
bleness, was brought over from Germany by the reforming party, 
to be their prop in. the bosom of the king; and yet this very party, 
base and servile to the king’s wishes, no sooner found the king dis- 
liked her, than she was abandoned by them, without any ceremony. 
| The clergy were base and servile to be sure, but they were not Ca- 
_tholics, strictly. speaking, for they had forsaken .and forsworn the 
head of the Catholic church, though some of them still*adhered to 
her doctrines. But there were reforming clergy in the convocation, 
and as. that body was unanimous in its consent, the ‘ godly crew’ 
were as base and servile as those represented to form the Popish 
party.’ This fact cannot be got over, and we agree with the editors, 
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that Cranmer and his reforming brethren would have made as little 
scruple in granting Harry as many wive the Koran allows to 
of the readiness 


of the reformers to gratify eastly appetites o monarchs, in the 
license granted, by Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, and other reforming 
divines, to the Landgrave of Hesse to have two wives at once. 
So much for Cranmer and Anne of Cleves, who was expected to 
be as useful in the work of reformati _ her namesake, ie 
ooh. Id not 
. 


Mussulmen, had he aly the for we have 








the king’s will, and retired to Richmond with ‘a pens on. The next 
wife selected by Henry was a Prote stant lady too, namely, .Catha- - 
rine Howard, niece to t e duke of Norfolk. She gained an ascén- 
dency in the king’s a fections which she mal ed about a year, 
but as she.was related to his grace of Norfolk, who had always been 
a stout opposer of mer and Cromwell, and their party, a plot 
was formed which proved her downfall, and brought her’to an un- 
timely end. The modern editors say, on the testimony of Burnett, 
that the king was so delighted with the*charms of Catharine How- ° 
ard, his fifth wife, that he “even gave public thanks to God for the 
excellent choice he had made.’ The royal pope, however, was some- ° 
what hasty in his conclusions, for the same historian states, that the 
very day after his public prayers, Cranmer appeared before his lay 
holiness, with an account of the infidelity of his most excellent wife. 
Harry was thunderstruck; he could not believe the tale, but Cranmer 
wrought on the unfortunate lady to make confession of her guilt, on - 
which she admitted having been guilty of lewdness before her mar-'. 
riage, but denied that she had defiled the nuptial bed. The modern 
editors say ‘she was convicted on the clearest evidence,’ which does 
not appear to have been the case, at least so far as regarded her mar- 
riage. However, guilty or not, she was condemned and executed © 
on the 14th of February, 1541, along with the lady Rochford, who 
was instrumental in bringing Anne Boleyn to the block. Burnett ' 
and the modern editors make a mystery of this circumstance, and 
consider it a Divine judgement on her base1 od to that. 
injured queen;’ we have no affection for th y, as we consider 
them all tarred with the samé stick, but we must deny that Anne 
Boleyn was ‘an injured queen,’ any more than Catharine a . 
Spy 6° 















Mrs. Anne was the concubine of Henry during the lifetime of 
lawful wife, Catharine of Arragon, and was married to him after his ee 
mock divorce from that noble-minded princess. Kate ee was ~§) 
a lewd'hussy previous to her aaa with the king, which mar-~ 
riage, observe, was during the life of his lawful wife, Anne of Cleves. 
Beside the lady Rochford, Dereham and Calpepper were’ put s 
death under suspicion of improper intimacy with Catharine, and the 
lord Howard, her father, his wife, four men and five women, were - 
condemned in the penalties of misprision of treason, becaus hey 
had_not revealed the previous incontinency of the queen.—On the 
execution of this fifth wife of Nenry, the first pope of England, 
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Dr. Lingard hes the following remarks:—! To attaint without trial 
‘was now become customary; but to prosecute and punish for that 
‘which had not beer 1ade a criminal offence by any law, was hi- 
* therto aps tne To give, therefore, some countenance to these 
‘ severities, it was enacted in ‘the very bill of attainder that every 
“woman, about to be married to the’king or any of his successors, 
‘not being a maid, should disclose her, disgrace to him under the 
‘penalty of treason; that all other persons knowing the fact and ‘not 
oon CE aie ee 4 ‘ 5 Ny 5 
‘ disclosing it, sige be sub to the lesser penalty of misprision , 
‘ eason; and that the queen, or wife of the prince, who. should ake 










2 other person to comn it adultery with her, should suffer as 


‘a traitor..—Truly this is aby work, and well worthy the event 
- which gave rise to these scan is and unholy doings, inimical alike 
to freedom of conscience, cari morals, and personal liberty of - 
the subject. -) 9 ae > 
ani ‘> > 
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MORE MATTERS CONCERNING RELIGION. 

Harry having thus rid himself of his, fifth wife, began to turn. his 
attention to the duties imposed upon him as head of the church.— 
The translation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, had generated a 
race of teachers who propounded the most discordant and absurd 
doctrines. —The scriptures .were taken to alehotises and taverns, dis- 
cussions heated by the potent fumes of strong liquors were carried 
on, and generally ended in breaches of the peace. With a view to. 
remedy these evils, a restraint was placed on reading the scriptures, 
Tindall’s bible was condemned as “crafty, false, and untrue,” but 
that the people might not be without spiritual food, his royal high- 
ness issued a code of doctrines and ceremonies, published under the 
title of ‘A necessary Doctrine and: Education for any Christened 
Man;’ it was also distinguished as ‘ the king’s book,’ and being ap- 
proved by both houses of the convocation, was considered the only 
authorized standard of English orthodoxy.’ On these labours’ of 
mending and devising new articles of faith, father Parsonshasavery 
pleasant story in this Three Conversions of England, written in 
answer to Fox’s Acts and Monuments, which has afforded us some 
amusement, and as it is equally applicable to the present times, as 
to those in which the learned author wrote, we will here insert it. 

* « A certaih courtier at that day (some say it was sir Francis Byran) 

talking with a lady that was somewhat forward in the new gospel - 
about this book of the king’s then lately come forth, she seemed to- 
‘ mislike greatly the title thereof, to wit, Articles devised by the King’s 
:" eget saying, that it seemed not a fit title to authorize mat- 









ters in religion, to ascribe them to a mortal king’s device. Whereunto 
the courtier answered, truly (madam) I will tell you my conceit: 
plainly: if we must needs have devices in religion, I would .rather 
have them from a king than from a knave, as your devices are; I 
mean that knave friar Martin, who not yet twenty years agone was 
deviser of your new religion, and behaved himself so lewdly in an- 
swering his majesty with scorn and contempt, as I must necds call 
him a knave; though otherwise Ido not hate altogether the profes- 
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sion of friars, as your 


‘not unknown neither to. 
new tricks of religion. 
ence, nor for God, o 
and to revenge hi 
for ee e preac 
of a we and | 





tie » (to W 
IF lias, Carlostadius, and Zuit another reli- 
gion of the Sacramentarians, agait And since 
these again, we hear every day at would rathei 
devise us new: doctrines, an the i and devi- 
sers.—And I would rather stick ( ng, that have 
- majesty in him, an z ecially such a king 
as ours is) than to t together... 

















what ado we had the last year about this time with certain Hollanders 
here in England, whom our bishops and doctors could not overcome 
by scriptures, notwithstanding they held most horrible heresies, which 
make my hair to stand upright to think of them, against the man- 

ine le virginity of 
, and the like 
demnation of 


the 
D 







wicked blasphemies. JI was myself present at the 
fourteen of them in Paul’s church on one day, and 
“pute and allege scriptures so fast for their heresies, as | was amazed ° 
thereat; and after I saw some of these knaves burnt in Smithfield, 
and they went so merrily to their death, singing and chaunting scrip- 
_ tures, as I began to think with myself whether their device was not 
of some value or no; until afterwards, thinking better of the | 
I blessed myself from them, and so let the ; 
‘Oh (said the lady) but these were k 
new doctrines of their own heads, and 
to be believed. But how shall I kno 
devices have not done the like, seei 
less than they; and did one thing more 
the fire and burned for their doctrine, when ne 
amed 





















which your friar and his scholars before 
done. And finally (madam) I say, as at the begi 
must needs follow devising, we courtiers had mu 
king than a friar in such a matter. For how many ye 

have friars shorn their heads and no courtier hath ever follo 
hitherto therein? But now his majesty having begun this last | 
(as you know) to poll his head, and commanded others to do the 
like, you cannot find any unshorn head inthe court among us men, — 
though you women be exempted. And so I conclude, that the de- 


vice of a king is of more credit than the device of a friar. A ith 
’ this the lady laughed; and so the conference was ended.” 
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MARTYRDOMS OR PERSECUTIONS. 


We have now forty-four pages of the modern book devoted to a 
relation of the martyrdoms and burnings of some of Fox’s ‘ godly’ 
heroes, who, though holding notions the most wild, discordant, and 
ridiculous that ean be imagined, are all classed as soldiers of Christ, 
though some of them denied his Godhead and others his existence. 
To enter into a minute detail of this mass of rodomontade and non- 
sense would sicken the reader, we shall therefore confine ourselves 
to some few particular cases. First on the list is an account of the 
*Martyrpom or Dr. Rosert Barnes, which is followed by the 
‘Story or Tuomas Garrett,’ and of ‘ Wittiam Jerome.’ These 
effusions of a fanatic brain are ushered in with the following remarks. 
‘The clergy now elated by the victory which they had gained, by 
‘ the death of Cromwell, persuaded the king to new severities against 
‘the reformers; and three eminent, preachers, Drs. Barnes, Gerard, 
‘and Jerome, were picked out for sacrifices on this occasion.’ Here ° 
we have the clergy again charged with these acts of cruelty, and 
Tom Cranmer, observe, at the head of this clergy. But to the sto- 
ries. The first hero, we are informed was educated at Louvain, in 
Brabant, and on coming to England he went to Cambridge, which 
he found steeped in the darkest ignorance, but with the assistance 
of one. Parnel, his scholar, he not only promoted knowledge and 
truth, but he instructed the students in the. classical languages, and 
soon caused learning to flourish in that university. Barnes was 
certainly a clever man, but not such a prodigy as he is here repre- 
sented. The long account given of the proceedings between him 
and Wolsey is mere fiction; .but if true, he must have been as base 
a villain as Tom Cranmer, for let it not be forgotten that he was the 
man who was consulted by Taylor in the case of Lambert, and dis- 
closed the matter to Cranmer, and in consequence Cranmer had the 
poor Lambert summoned before his archiepiscopal court to answer 
for his presumption. Barnes was also a dependent of Cromwell’s, 
and by his imprudence hastened that minister’s fall. Gardiner of 
Winchester, as we have before said, was astickler for the old doctrine, 
though through weakness he admitted the supremacy of the king. 
In a.sermon preached by him at St. Paul’s cross, he censured the 
extravagance of those preachers who inculcated doctrines opposite 
to the established creed. A fortnight after Barnes, who had imbibed 
Lutheran principles, boldly defended in the same pulpit the doctrines 
Gardiner had reprobated, and cast many scurrilous invectives against 
the bishop. Harry got a learning of his conduct, and summoned the 
doctor before himself and a commission of divines, where the several 
points of controverted doctrine were discussed, and Barnes was pre- 
vailed upon to sign a recantation.. He read his recantation before 
the audience, asked pardon of Gardiner, and immediately proceeded 
in a sermon'to maintain the very doctrine he had but a few minutes 
before renounced. Such base-and insulting conduct irritated the 
king, who committed him to the T'ower with Garrett and Jerome, 
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two fanatics of the same stamp, wHo hadlplacé 
circumstances. yg 

These men were tried gyre and. co! ined, we h yea 

Jong account of their execution, but the editors fngot to late, or 
have wilfully suppressed the fact, that with these three men were 
other three executed for denying the supremacy of the king, namely, 
Abel, Powel, and Featherstone. ‘These six victims were coupled 
together, olic and Protestant, ont me hurdle, from the Tow- 

er to Si eld, where the Catholics were hung and quartered as 
traitors, and the Protestants burned as heretics. ‘Thus it appears the 

‘Catholics cannot with justice be | cutions in this 

reign, especially after Henry was of the church, 

as they suffered in greater prop n e Protestants. Fox 
reckons ten Protestants who lead ring remainder of Hen- 
ry’s reign, and Dodd eduints fourt Catolies i the same period. 

It must be borne in he 






















mind too, that Cranmer, - ro of the thing 


, Sat in the primate’s chair during this work 
of blood and slaughter. In the account given by Fox of the Pro- 
testant martyrs, Barnes, Jerome d Garrett, they are, of course, 
represented as the most perfect lights of the new gospel, and the 
most successful exposers ef the supposed errors of the church of 
Rome. But there is a circumstance related of Barnes, so extra- 
vagantly presumptuous, that we must place it upon record. He is 
represented as making his profession of faith at the place of execu- 
tion; after which ‘ a person present asked him his opinion upon pray- 
ing to saints.’ ‘I believe,’ said he, ‘ they are in heaven with God, 
‘and that they are worthy of all the honour that scripture willeth 
‘them to have. But I say, throughout. scripture we are not com- 
‘manded to pray to any saints. Therefore I neither can nor will 
‘preach to you that saints ought to be prayed unto; for then should 
‘I preach unto you a doctrine of my own head. Notwithstanding, 
‘ whether they pray for us or no, that I refer to God. . And #f saints 
‘do pray for us, then J trust to pray for you within this half ho 
‘Mr. Sheriff, and for every Christian living in the faith of Christ 
‘and dying in the same as a saint. W. re, i dead 

‘for the quick, I will surely pray for you.’ 
thority for this precious narrative, but aking 
were the words of Dr. Barnes, it is clear 1 
and contrary to the received doctrine of the 
England believed in the doctrine of praying to the sai 
saints prayed for us, without an 7f, and it was the do 
Catholic church from the time of the spills. No nation what 
received the faith of Christ without receiving this dogma at the sa 
time, and even here the martyr speaks as of an uncertainty, as h 
made to introduce a convenient if, by the way of evading a direct — 
answer to the question. What reliance then is to be placed o1 - 
Barnes’s creed, when he himself is doubtful of its accuracy? ' The 

martyrs of the primitive ages never doubted a single article of their 

faith, of which this of praying to the saints was one. ‘The fathers 

who wrote in defence of the Catholic church, spoke posits oF 
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this doctrine as one of divine revelation, and they quote scripture in 


_ proof of it. But though the doctor-martyr was uncertain as to the 


veracity of his notions, he seems to have no doubt as to his fate in 

the other world; this was as sure to him as if he had been before 

his judge and received the promised reward. But enough has been 

said of these sufferers, for such they were, though they were en- 
7 


c eld 2 i . 1% . 
Ve have now an acco the persecution of one Testwood, 
idiculo ale that we shall not notice it. Then follows 


the persecution uthony Pearson, and others equally as absurd, 






which the reader will admit when he has gone through the following | 


relation, given of the proceedings of one of Pearson’s companions: 
’ 0 p 


‘ of Winchester; one of the bishop’s gentlemen; the bishops of Salis- 
‘bury, | ford, and Ely; Dr. Knight, <a bishop of Win- 


* Marbeck was five va examined, before the council; the bishop 


‘ chester’s secretary. Throughout these examinations he defended 
© th cause of truth with a spirit and boldness which confounded his 
‘accusers, but could not turn them from their cruel and bigotted 
‘ purposes. 

* Marbeck had begun a Concordance of the Bible in English, which 
‘ was taken with his other papers, and laid before the council. The 
* bishop of Winchester asked him if he understood Latin, and would 
‘ scarcely believe that he did not; telling the other lords of the coun- 
‘cil, that it was probable his Concordance was a translation from the 


* Latin, and asserting that “if such a book should go forth in Eng- 


‘lish, it would destroy the Latin tongue.”” Marbeck was much 
‘ pressed to disclose ‘+ the secrets of his party,’’ and promised great 
‘rewards and preferment, if he would betray what he had heard of 
‘ the opinions of Testwood, Pearson, and Haynes, on the mass, &c. 
‘ He steadily refused all these offers, declaring that he knew-nothing 
‘ against them. 

‘On his fourth examination, he was told by the bishop of Salis- 
‘bury that he must answer on oath, faithfully and truly, to such 
* questions as the commissioners should judge it necessary to put to 
‘him; which he pr d to do, and was accordingly sworn. Then 
‘the bishop laid before him his three books of notes, demanding 
‘whose hand they were. He answered they were his own hand, 
‘and notes which he had gathered out of other men’s works six 
‘years ago. ‘ For what cause,” said the bishop, ‘ didst thou ga- 
‘ ther them?”’—** For no other cause, my lord, but to come to know- 
‘ledge. For I being unlearned, and desirous to understand some 


"2 part of scripture, thought by reading of learned men’s works to 


-*eome the sooner thereby: and where I found any place of scripture 


‘opened and expounded by them, that I noted as ye see, with a let- 
‘ter of his name in the margin, that had set out the work.”—* So 
‘ methinks,” said the bishop of Ely, who had one of the books of 
+ notes in his hand all the time of their sitting, ‘‘ thou hast read of all 
‘sorts of books, both good and bad, as seemeth by the notes.” —*' So 
‘I have, my lord,” said Marbeck. ‘‘ And to what purpose?” said 
‘the bishop of Salisbury. ‘ By my troth,” replied Marbeck, * for 
* -Vot. IIl.—28 ' 
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‘no other purpose but to see every man’s mind.” ‘Then the bishop 


ty 


‘of Salisbury drew out a guire of the Concerta -and laid it before 
‘the bishop of Hereford, who looking upon it ile, lifted up his 
‘eyes to Dr. Oking, standing next him, and said, ras man hath 
‘been better occupied than a great many of our priests. Syn t 













“Then said the bishop of Salisbury, ‘* Whose help hadst thou in 
‘ setting forth this book??’—** Truly my lord,” replied Mtge ck, 
‘help at all? —‘* How couldst thou the bishop, *inve t suc 
“a book, or know what a Concordance meant, without an instruet- 
‘ or?”’—“J will tell you my lord,” said the prisoner, what instructor 
. _ ‘1 had to begin it! When Thomas “Matthew’s Bible came out in 
ss print; T was much desirous to have one of them; and being a poor 
i. ad siman, not able to buy one of them, determined with myself to b 
‘ee row one amongst my friends, and to Brleagiiiorth. And when~ 
‘had written out the five books of Moses in fair great pa 
Wriered into the book of Joshua, my friend Mr. Turne 
“steal upon me unawares, and seeing me writing out the : 
te , Sap a what I meant thereby. , And when I had told him th e 
et _ £« Tush,” quoth he, “thou goest about a vain and tedious lak 
ig es But this were a profitable work for thee, to set out a Concordance 
ae s! Ea in English.” «A Concordance,” said I, ‘‘ what is that?” Phen - 
sis ; She told me it was a book to find out any word in the Bible by the 
eS . - ‘letter, and that there was such an one in Latin already. Then I » 
=< _ ftold him hhad no learning to go about such a thing. ‘* Enough’ 
tae ~ €quoth he, ‘for that matter, for it requireth not so much learning as 
‘diligence. And seeing thou art so industrious a man,.and one that 
‘cannot be unoccupied, it were a good exercise for thee.’’ And this 
‘my lord, is all the instruction that ever I had, before or after, of 
; ‘any man. 2. 
«And who is that Turner?” asked the bishop of Salisbury. 
‘** Marry,” said Dr. May, ‘‘ an honest and learned man, and a ba- 
‘chelor of divinity, and some time fellow in Magdalen college, in 
‘ Oxford.””—‘* How couldst thou,” said the bishop of Salisbury, 
5 ‘** with this instruction, bring it to this order and form, as it is?””— 
‘ ‘“T borrowed a Latin Concordance,” replied he, ‘‘ and began to 
* practice, and at last, with great labour and diligence, brought it into 
* this order, as your lordship doth see.”"—** It is a great pity’’ said the 
‘bishop of Ely, ‘he had not the Latin tongue.”—* Yet I cannot 
ties * believe,” said the bishop of Salisbury, ‘ that he has done any more 
“in this work than written it out after some other that is learned. 
* «* My lords,”’ said Marbeck, **I shall beseech you all to pardon. 
‘me what I shall say, and grant my request if it shall seem good © 
7" “unto you.””—** Say what thou wilt,” said the bishop.— I do mar-- 
‘vel greatly whereof I should be so much Ahh ed for this book, 
‘and whether I have committed any offence ing it, or no. If I 
‘have, then were'T loth for any other to be molested or punished for 
‘my fault. Therefore, to clear all men in this matter, this is my - 
‘request, that ye will try mé in the rest of the book that is undone. 
‘Ye see that Tam yet but at the letter L, beginning’ now at’ M, and 
“take out what word ye will of that letter, and*so in every letter fol- 
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towing, and me the word in @piece of paper, an d set me in a 
‘ place alone wi shal please you, with ink and paper, the En- 

















1at did it, but some other. E i 

truth, Marbe cried the bishop of Ely, ‘that is ho- 

y spoken, and then t thou bring many out of suspicion.” 
: a C yy the commissioners, they bade Dr. Oking | 
ut such wo} e thought best on a piece of paper, which 

the bishops 































were perusing them, Dr. Oking said . 
2 Rieetricdtl yaa nee, ‘*Good Mr. Marbeck, make A 

















i r you Haye done, the sooner you shall be deli-. 
And as the bishops were going away, the bishop of Here- 
ho, as well as the bishop of Ely, had formerly known th 

and was ecret his friend) took Marbeck a little aside 
ed him of a word which Dr. Oking had written false 
o comfort him, said, ‘* Fear not, there can no law con- 
‘ou for any thing that ye have done, for if you have wri 
jousand heresies, so Jong as they be not your sayings nor 


‘opinions, the law cannot hurt you.)? And | l.went with _ 
g Marbe with them, — 
rd, and had and 
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*the bishop of Salisbury to dinner, tak 
‘who dined in the hall at the stewards be 
* meat sent down from the bishop’s table. ~ ge, . 

‘ When dinner was done, the bishop of Salisbury cone down into. 2 - 
‘the hall, commanding ink and paper to be given to Marbeck, and 
* the two books to one of his men to go with him; at whose going _ 

_*he demanded of the bishop, what time his lordship would appoint 
‘him to do it in. “ Against to-morrow this time,”’ replied the bishop, } 
‘and so departed, Marbeck, now being in his prison chamber, fell 
* to his business, and so applied himself, that by the next day, when 
* the bishop sent for him again, he had written so much, in the same 
‘order and form he had done the rest before, as filled three sheets 
‘of paper and more, which, when he had delivered to the bishop, 
‘Dr. Oking standing by, he said, “* Well, Marbeck, thou hast’ put . 
«me out of all doubt. I assure thee,” said he, putting up the paper a 
‘into his bosom, ‘ the king shall see this ere I be twenty-four hours 
* older.’ But he dissembled in every word, and did not show it to 
‘the king; but afterwards,'the king being informed of the concord- 











“ance whieh Marbeck:had written, said, that he was better occupied es 
‘ than those who’ persecuted him.’ heat 

» We have copied this long account that our ‘readers may be able to. = * 
judge for themselves what stupid and gross nonsense, what palpable 


_ falsehoods, and what improbable incidents, are coupled together to we 
amuse and deceive the wise children of the Reformation, the.learned 
disciples of Bible-interpretation. Can any individual in his proper 
senses be capable of believing this account of Marbeck’s adventures? 
What! a man who .is unlearned, by his own confession, set about 
writing a concordance of the Scriptures, and observe too, this con- 
cordance was to supply the place of the Bible. Marbeck could not 


read Latin, but he meets with a copy of —_* Bible in English, 
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which pleases him so much that he wishes for a copy, but being a 
poor man he could not afford to buy one; but mark, reader, though 
he could not find money to buy a printed Bible, he could buy paper 
to copy it out, and spare time for copying too, though it must have 
taken an immensity of time. Well, with much labour this poor 
unlearned man gets through the five books of Moses, and is begin- 
ning Joshtia, when a friend pops in upon him, and seeing what he 
was about, tells him he was vainly occupied, and that a concordance 
in English would be a more profitable work. Of the nature of this’ 
work, Marbeck is completely ignorant, but being told what it was, 
and that there was one in Latin already, he makes another objec- 
tion, namely, that he had no learning, and did not understand Latin. 
This obstacle, however, is soon removed by telling him that learning 
was not so much required as diligence. Jet us here observe, that 
we wonder much there has never appeared a concordance to the 


scriptures from the hands of an.ignorant but diligent Protestant . 
-since the time of Marbeck, and we regret much that the MS. of o 


oe 


,* 


illiterate author has not. been preserved, as it would form a curious — 


' relic in one of our learned universities. ‘The concordance now in 


use have the name of some learned divine prefixed to the work by 
way of recommendation, as it has been generally supposed that learn- 
ing and ability were essential requisites in the performance of such 
a literary task; but it would appear from this tale that we have all 
along been in error, and that it requires no more learning to compile 
a concordance than it does to write a rhapsodical philippic against 
the supposed errors of Popery. 

- But to return to the diligent and unlearned Marbeck.. The only 
instruction he ever got, we are told, was from his friend ‘Turner, 
who said that it required not.so much learning as diligence, and that 
as he, Marbeck, was so industrious a soul that he could not remain 
idle, it were a good.exercise for him. Now reader, what instruction 
do you call this? What information could Marbeck gain from Turner’s 
words? Marbeck is ignorant of the construction of a concordance. 
He is ignorant of the Latin language—he had never heard of such 
a work—he was engaged in copying a Bible—but all at once he quits 
his original intention, and engages in a work which he knows nothing 
about, and which would be of no use to him whatever, as it appears 
he could not get a Bible, and without a Bible a concordance is_per- 
fectly useless. Well might the bishop of Salisbury express his. sur- 
prise that Marbeck was able to bring his manuscript into such form 
and order with such instruction as he said he had received. Well 
might the prelate be marvellous at hearing a man profess to be igno- 


rant of the Latin language, and yet declaring that he obtained his 


knowledge from a book of that language? The whole relation is a 
mass of inconsistency and falsehood, but the more inconsistent and 
wonderful.a tale, the better and readier it is gulped down by Protes- 
tant credulity. Where this circumstantial account was borrowed we. 
are not informed. Burnett mentions Marbeck-as a singing man, and: 
gives some account of his great ingenuity in this work of the con- 
cordance, but he gives us no authority for-his statement, any more 
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than the mot dh editors, and surely, if it were not a work of Relic. 
such a circumstan ight have been authenticated. Burnett admits 
that the work appeared to be the production of some learned man, 
and that it seemed ineredible that Marbeck, who was ‘Known to be 
an illiterate man, was the author of it. Of’the rest of the tale we 
need say no more, but it would appear that the persecutors of this 


‘learned illiterate singer were a little civil and hospitable to him, as 


‘off scot free. 
~~ Pearson, Testwood, rh Filmer, were not so fortunate, being con- 


they gave him co: of wine and meat, and in the end he was let 


demned and led out to execution. From the accotnt given by Fox 
P= their last moments, we may suppose they were jolly old topers, 
as well'as martyrs; for * being all three bound to the post,” says ra 


» ¢a young man of Filmer’s acquaintance brought him a pot of dri 


‘asking, ‘If he would drink?”’—‘* Yea,” cried Filmer, ‘I than 


ame of the living Lord, to stand fast-in the th of the gospel of 
esus Christ, which you have received;” and so taking the pot into. 


Hime ahd now, my brother,” continued he, ‘‘ I desire you, in the 


‘his hand, he asked Pearson. if he would drink—* Yea, brother a 
‘ Filmer,” replied he, «*1 pledge you in the Lord.” Then all ‘three $ “4 


‘drank; and Filmer, rejoicing in the Lord, said, ‘‘Be merry, my 


‘brethren, and lift up.your *hand’ unto God, for after, > sharp , a? 


* breakfast I trust we shall have a good dinner in the om of 
‘ Christ, our Lord and Redeesier. 2 At which words Testwood 
‘ lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, desired’ the lfrd a bove to” 
‘receive hig spirit, and Anthony Pearson joined in the same prayer.’ 
These guzzling devotions and tippling pledges must-have been truly, 
edifying to the spectators; and no doubt have excited many a heavy 
and pious sigh from the readers of Fox, atthe. godly heroism of 
these. Reformation martyrs, who practised good drinking to their last 
moments. One of these guzzling saints, we are told, on arriving at: 
the place of execution, ‘embraced the post in his arms and kissing 
‘it, said, Now welcome my own sweet wifes for this day shalt thou 
* and I be married together in the love and peace of God.’ : What 
are we to understand from. this nonsense of the post and Pearson, 
for that was the sufferer’s’ name, to be married, when they were 


-hoth to be consumed? and then the kissing bout: was not this rank 


idolatry? The Catholic is .charged with idolatry for kissing and vene- 
rating the Cross, the emblem “of man’s redemption, and surely the 
kissing a post must amount to ‘the same offence: or is a Protestant 
niartyr to have a greater indulgence for kissing than a Catholic sinner. 

In concluding this account of the execution of these three tippling 
heroes, the editors say, ‘ Thus they y ielded up their souls ‘to the Fa- 
‘ ther of Heaven, in the faith of his dear son Jesus Christ, with such 
é humility sedis that many who saw their patient suf- 
fering were convinced that nothing but.real religion could bestow 


‘so much constancy and Christian courage.’ If this were the case, 


‘we wonder muchrthat the conversions were, not greater than they are 


said to have. been; and it is still greater’ matter of astoriishment that 
it was soon found necessary to frame cruel and bloody penal laws to 
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prevent the people from relapsing into Popery. Notwithstanding 
the great exertions used to blind the people, and the horrid conspi- 
racies entered into to alarm the timid with the supposed bloodthirsti- 
ness of the Papists, the Catholic religion has stood its ground in this 


e 


country, and if now gaining in*estimation aniong the people, while - 


Protestantism has been shivered into a thousand different sects, and. 
its advocates are”sinking fast into the gulph of infidelity. 
We are now treated with another martyrdom and history, namely 
of one Adam Damlip, who. had beén once a zealous Papist, but pro-- 
ceeding to Rome, he.there found ¢ such blasphemy of God, contempt 
‘of Christ’s true religion, looseness of life, and abundance of. all 
‘ abominations and filthiness,’ that he soon discovered ‘ the errors of 
‘Popery,’ and gained ‘a perfect knowledge of the: true religion;’ at 
least so the story goes in Fox’s Martyrology. Thus gifted with new 


ight, ‘ this godly man, every morning at seven o’clock (how very. 
‘ minute.is Fox in his relations) preached very learnedly and plainly ~ 


‘the fruth of the blessed sacrament of Christ’s body and blood, in- 


© veighing against all Papistry and eonfuting the same (but especially 


‘ those, two most pernicious \errorstransubstantiation, and the pro- 
“ pitiatory sacrifice of the Romish mass,) by the scriptures, and from 
‘the ancient doctors,’ but what.this fruth was we are‘not informed. 
_Now.we have clearly proved; in our, first volume of this work, that 
the ancient fathers and doctors were decidedly in favour of these 
‘ two most pernicious errors,’ and that. they brought scripture as well 
as tradition in support of the doctrines of transubstantiation and the 


~ mass. It cannot be denied that these ‘ two pernicious errors,’ as they 


are called, ‘were coeval with Christianity, and were received with the 
Christian faith by.the people of this country, and by them held at 


the very moment this Adam Damlip was inveighing against. them, 


and that Tom Cranmer, the Protestant archbishop, had set his name 


‘to this belief; and are we to'suppose that Adam was wiser than all 


thesrest of the generation? ‘To entertain such a notion, would exhibit 
very little common sense; and, in truth, ‘the people were actually . 
frightened out of their senses, before they gave credit to such pre~ 
posterous tales as Fox, and Burnett, and the lying crew of interested 
writers have told them, . But though Master Adam rejected the real 
presence andthe mass, we find he practised confession, for the stor 
makes him meet the celebrated Concordance-maker ‘Marbeck at this 
religious. ceremony; so that here we haye this Protestant martyr prac- 
tising at least one Popish error. In another part of this. precious 
tale, we find Adam was a bouser, as well asthe three just mentioned, ‘ 
for he eat and drank as heartily as ever, the narrative says, when he 
was informed of his sentence as before. But the conclusion we think: 
more extraordinary than any other part. Without any reason as-” 
signed, the prisoner is taken from London, after sentence, to Calais, 
and there, we are told, he was executed: for treason, in’ receiving a 
trifling sum of money of Cardinal Pole, a pardon having Nn grant- 
ed him for his heretical opinions. Is this probable? Is it at likely? 
We do not see him mentioned in. Burnett, nor have we, as” usual, 
any clue to ascertain the authenticity of the tale. ; 


- 
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~ Next we have’ a long» account, but from whence taken we know. 
not, of hae : 

\ sence. Upwards of ‘seven pages are devoted to this lady’s exami- 

_nations, which re pretended to. be given from her own pen. We 

. do not find that Burnett is very elaborate in*his detail of her trial, 

; and Dr. Lingard. mentions a fact or two’ but little known to the gene- 

_ rality of the people. | This lady, who was married to one Kyme,' 
but left her husb d, and assumed her’ maiden name’ of Askew, that 
she might pract @ ithe work of an apostle more freely along with 
a Pe felts: vho was afterwards burned by Tom Cranmer’s or- 
der. This woman was evidently an‘enthusiast, pease modern Jo- — 

. hanna Southcott, though she did not possess so. much cunning as the 
Jatter, and lived in more violent times. She, got it into her head that. 
Christ was not present in the blessed. Eucharist, though the fathers 

‘and all the world, from the time of the apostles, believed he was; and. 
as it was against the act ofthe six articles, she. was condemned to 
be burned for her contumacy, and suffered, a0 yro recantations, 


in 1546. ‘The council book.mentions that Jun 


‘both Kyme and his wife were called before the lords; that the for- 
‘mer was.sent home to remain there till he was sent\ for: and that 
‘ the Jatter who refused him to be her husband without alleging any 
“honest allegation, for that she was very obstinate and heady in rea- 
‘ soning matters.of religion, wherein she showed.herself to be of a 
‘naughty opinion, seeing no persuasion of good reason could take 
‘ place, was sent to'Newgate to remain there.to.answer to law.’ (flarl. 
MS. 256. fol..224.) ‘Thus it is clear this martyr of Fox’s was no 
other than a crazy madcap; yet is she represented as inspired with | 
the spirit of wisdom, and more learned than all the bishops put to-— 
eath to be charged on the Catholics, when Cranmer, the renown ed 
“Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, and chief pillar of the Refor- 
mation, was consenting to this woman’s death, although, being a Lu- 
theran and 4 Reformer-in his heart, he himself did not believe in the 
doctrine for rejecting which he consented to the death of this Anne 
Askew. Oh! let this never be forgotten. When the Protestant bi- 
got is launching forth in the praises of this hero of that thing called 
the Reformation, let it be rung in his ears, that Cranmer, the , vile, 


ae even with Tom Cranmer at their head. But why is he: be : 


the truckling Cranmer, was assenting to the burnings and hangings . 


of Protestant heretics and Catholic-pretended traitors, and never 
crossed the will of the tyrant he served, whether it was to rob the 
church. and poor of their property, the people*of their rights, or the» 
king’s wives of their lives, The will of the tyrant was a law for 
Cranmer, who even preached, in favour of despotism and passive 


obediences , Pere ty 
: Theseramaiioey. we are told, ‘were so many triumphs to the 
ish par 








‘ Popish ,” though the Catholics had no more, hand in them ‘than 
John, Fox. TI ation was at this time divided into two factions, 
and the Catholies were as much persecuted for denying the supre- 
macy of the king, as the hot headed reformers for denying the real 


presence in the blessed sacrament.—How unjust then is it to charge 
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se of Ante Askew, suffered for denying the real pre- . 


19th, in that year, 
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these executidns to the account of the Catholics, when they were 
themselves the victims of party rage, and were despoiled of their 
property to gratify the’ avariciousness of profligate courtiers.—’' 
Harry, after the death of -his fifth wife, who was sent out of the world: 
by~severing her head for adultery, married Catharine Parr, who was” 
a widow, and a favourer of the reformers. * Of course Cranmer and. 
' the queen rowed in the same boat, and it appears a plan was laid by . 
their enemies: to bring them both into disgrace.—Burnett says, ‘ they 
‘ persuaded the king that Cranmer was the source of all the heresies 
‘in England; but. Henry’s esteem for him, was such, that no one 
‘ would appear to give evidence against hims they therefore desired 
‘that he might be committed to the Tower, and-then it would appear. 
_ ‘how many would inform against him.’ Burnett then goes on to tell 
a story of the king’s informing Cranmer.of ‘the designs against him, 
of ‘Tom’s fortitude and forbearance, and the king’s suggesting™”a’ plan 
to entrap the rogues for daring to cast suspicion on the immaculate 
prelate and pander.—Of this state. of parties Dr. Lingard writes 
thus:—* During these transactions the court of Henry was divided by 
‘ the secret intrigues of the two religious parties, which continued to 
cherish an implacable hatred against each other. The men of the 
old religion naturally looked upon Cranmer as their most steady, 
and most dangerous €nemy: and, though he was careful not to 
commit any. open transgression of the law, yet the encouragement 
which: he gave to the new preachers, and the clandestine corres- 
-*pondence which he maintained with the German reformers, would 
have proved his ruin,.had he not found a friend and advocate in’ his 
‘sovereign. Henry still retained a grateful recollection of his former+ 
services, and felteno apprehension of resistance or treason from a- 
man, who on all occasions, whatever were his real opinions or 
wishes, had moulded his conscience in conformity to the royal will: | 
When the prebendaries of Canterbury lodged an information against 
him, the king issued a commission to examine, not;the accused but 
the accusers; of whom some were imprisoned; all were compelled 
to ask .pardon of the archbishop. In the house of commons: sir 
‘John Gostwick, representative for Bedfordshire, had the boldness 
to accuse him of heresy; but the king sent a message to-the * var- 
let,” that if he did. not acknowledge his fault, he should be made 
an example for the instruction of his fellows. On another occasion 
Henry had consented to the committal of the archbishop; but after- 
wards he revoked his permission, telling the council that Cranmer 
was as faithful a man towards him as ever was prelate in the-realm, 
and one to whom he was many ways beholden: or, as, another v re 
sion has it, that he was the only man who had loved his savereign 
80 well, as never to have opposed the royal pleasure. In like man- 
ner Gardiner,‘from ‘his acknowledged abilities and his credit -with 
the king, was to the men of the hew learning’ a constant object of 
suspicion and jealousy. lo ruin. him in the royal estimation, it 
was pretended that he had communicated with the papal. agents” 
‘through the imperial ministers: and that, while he pretended to be 
‘zealously attached to the interests of the ‘king, he had in’ reality. 
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' is what they say, which we see is» copied: from ° 


‘ 4 he ~ - 
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‘madechis.peaeé with the-pontiff. “But it was in vain that the’accu-» ° 
“* sation Was re peatedly urged, and that"Gardiner’s secretary Was even. 
\, ‘fried, convi ted, and executed, on 2 eharge of “having. denied *the 
‘supremacy: the caution of the bishop bade defiance to the’wiles and . 
* malice of His enemies. Aware of the danger which threatened hint, 
“he stood constantly on his guard; and though ‘he-might prompt:-the. 
4 *Zéal and second the efforts of those who wished well to ‘tle ancient 
' ‘faith, je made it a rule never to originate any religious measure, 
‘nor to give his opinion .on religious subjects, without the express’ 
‘command of his sovereign. Then~he was'aecustomed to speak: his. 
< yt with boldness: but though he might ‘sometimes* offend’ the 
‘pride, still he preserved the esteem of Histry’ wir qorhaved by 
‘the Suggestions of his adversaries, continued to employ ‘hi in af- 
“fairs of state,‘and to consult him on questions of teligion. “As often, 
. *indeed,’as he ‘was absent in embassies, fo foreign “courts, Cranmer 
‘improved the favourable moment to-urge the king to afurther refor. 
‘mation. He was heard with attention, he ‘was even twice desiréd to 
.. ‘form’ the necessary’ plan, to subjoin his ‘reasons, and to sabmit 
6 them to the royal consideration:: still, however, Henry paused to ~ 
‘f receive the opinion of Gardjner; and, swayed, by ‘his advice, reject- 
+ ed or suspended the.execution of the measures proposed by the me- 
’*tropolitan.’ Hence it is cleay that what was done by thetwo factions, — 
was prompted by self-interest and passion, while the good of the com- » * 
-monwealth was’suffered to’decay, as we.shall take occasion to show. 
.. The next story is the lucky escape.of Catharine Parr fromthe trap _ 
that was laid to shorten her life, andthe death of the tyrant himself? - 
. As we have noticed the judgments-that befel this obdurate ard beastly 
'+ head of the church ofEnglandin.a‘former number, it is not necessary 
-to repeat them here. » Suffice it to say, -he died on thee27th of Janu- 
ary, 1547, in the 56th year of ‘this ‘age, and the 38thof his. reign; 
execrated by thousands anderegretted by none. The’ editors are 
obliged to. confess that he-was a monster in cruelty, and that ‘ almost” 
‘ the last act of shis’ life was one of. barbarous ingratitude .an mon? + 
_©* strous tyranny;” but-then they basély attempt to'scréen the cruelties’, * 
of this barbarian,*by insindating that he was urged to these atrocious * 
acts by the machinations of the pope and a a _Here’reader 
urnett.—* The se- 
_ * verities Henry used against inany of his subjects, in-matters of ‘re?"; 
‘ligion, made both sides write with great sharpness ‘against him; his 
** temper ‘was-imperiousyand cruel; he was sudden and violent in his 
‘ passions, and hesitated at nothing by which he could gratify either 
his lust or his revenge. This*was much provoked bythe» sentence 
‘ of the popé against him, by the virulent books ‘cardinal Pole and 
-* others published, by the rebellions that were raised in England by 
‘ the Popish clergy, and the -apprehensiohs, he was in‘of, the empe- 
‘ror’s greatness, together»with, his knowledge of. the fate of those ° 
* princes agai wou, the popes had ‘thunderéd:in former times; all 
link , it, necessary to’ keep his people winder the | 


‘ which. made «him - 8 Ris Ay 
‘terror of a Severe government; and by some public exaniplés to se- 
“eure the peace of ihe’ nation, and thereby prevent a. more profuse 
.* Vor, I.—29 " % ee es 
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' « £ effusion of, blood; which mightshaye, other wi e followed if he had 
‘ been.more gentle; and it was*no wonder, if after the pope deposed. : 
‘him, he proceedéd, to great severities against all who supported the ° 
‘ papal authority.’ We may here see the malignity of Burnett, whose ‘ 
disregard for, truth was only equalled.by his malicious. insinuations ,° 
against the Catholic clergy. . Now it is well known by those who. 
have consulted history, that the.pope did not proceed to extremities 
until Henry. had-been guilty of the grossest violations of. his corona- 
tion'oath, and had shed the “blood of his innocent subjects and best~ . 
friends. Of the writings of..cardinal Pole, it does n rt ‘appear. by the 
catalogue of. his works m,Dodd; that he wrote more than one volume 
folio in the lifetime of Henry, and surely it will not be contended, ©. -- 
that the subsequent writings of the cardinal were the cause o Henry’s: 
~eruelties.—The xebellions raised in England were océasioned not by. 
the clergy, but by.the king himself in sanctioning measures, by whic f 
the clergy were -stripped of their possessions and the’ poor of their 
support and rights. ; And if the modern editors agree with Gilbert 
Burnett, that it was ‘ necessary,,to keep his people under the error. 
* of a severe government, and by.some public examples tosecure the * 
‘peace of the nation, and. thereby preyent.a mote profuse effusion . 
¢ of blood, which might otherwise have followed if he had been more 
* gentle;? why-do they make. such a-parade of the martyrs which . 
, , they’say suffered’ during his reign?—Burnett, after making these re- .- 
marks, gives.a.long list.of Catholics who suffered in consequence of 
refusing to admit the king’s supremacy, but the modern. elvis have 
not been’so.candid as their authority from whom they borrow. © In- 
stead of these real.Catholic mattyrs, they have introduced a number 
of pretended sufferers, occupy fourteen pages of the veriest nonsense ~ , 
and absurdities ever submitted to a credulous people.—As the gredater® 
partis PT iy Iain and grossly inconsistent, we shall pass by © 
these unauthorized details, and conclude the eventful: period of Hen- . 
ry’s.reignwith Dr. Lingard’s account of ‘his character, and the con- 
. Sequences. of the measures pursued by him, during’ the course of his, - 
government of this realm... ».. ae 
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» _©To form ajust estimate of the character of Henry, we must dis+ 
tinguish between the young king, guided by thé counsels of Wolsey, 
_and the monarch of more mature age, governing by his own judg-. . , 
ment, and with the aid’of ‘ministers selected and fashioned by him- . 
self... In his youth the ‘beauty of his. person, the elegance of his 
manners, and his. adroitness in every martial and fashionableexer- 
cise, were calculated to attract the admiration of his subjects. His 
court was gay, and splendid; a succession of amusements seemed to. 
absorb his attention: yet'his pleasures were not permitted to encroach - 
on his more important duties: he assisted at the-council, perused the 
_ dispatches, and corresponded with his’ generals and: ambassadors: 
nor did‘the minister, trusted and powerful as-he was, dare’to act, till 
he had asked the opinion, and taken the pleasure of his sovereign, 
His natural abilities had been improved by study: and-his esteem for 
literature may be infer ed from the learned-education which he gave. 
to his children, and from the number of eminent scholars to whom 
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Magee pensions’ in foreign’ states,or on whom hérconferred pro- 
Motion in his own. The immense treasure which he‘inherited from 
_» his father, was perhaps a misfortunes because it engendered Woe F 
* 7 expense not to be’ supported fromthe, ordinary revenue’ of’ the ~ 
\' crown: ‘and the soundness of shis polities may be ‘doubted, which, 
» under the pretence: of supporting the balance of *power,-repeatedly 
involved the nation in continental hostilities. Yet*even-thesé. errors 
‘served to throw a lustre round: the’ English throne, and raised’ its 
"possessor in the eyes*of’ his own subjects‘and of the different nations 
‘of Europe. .But.as the king advaneed in age} his-vices> gradually 
«develo el themselves: after the death of, Wolsey they were indulged 
» Without restraint. He+became as fapaciots’as he was prodigal:” a8 
obstitiatevas he was capricious: as, fickle. in his friendships, as" he 
“was merciless in his resentments. \'Mhotgh liberal of his confidence, 
he’soon grew suspicious of those whom he chad’ ever trusted; and, 
as if :he possessed no other ‘right to the ycrowm than’ that which He 
.. derived from the very questionable’ claim jof his father, he viewed 
with anevil eye every remote des¢endant of: the’ Plantagénets:” and 
© eagerly embraced the slightest pretexts' 6 remove those. whom ‘his. 
jealousy represented as future rivals to hiniself or¢his* posterity, In” 
ptide and vanity he was “perhaps without,a parallel.” Inflated, with 
the praises of interested admirers, hé despised the jridgment of others; 
*"deted-as ifthe deemed himself infallible nf matters of policy and reli-_ 
‘gion; and séemed. to took upon dissent from his opinion as equivalent 
tea breach of ‘allegiance. In hisvestinration, to submit.and to obey, 
"were the gieat, the paramount duties of subjects: and this persuasion 
_Bteel his breast against.remorse for the’ blood: which he shed, and 
led-him to trample without seruple on the:liberties of ‘the nation.” 
‘When he ascendedthe throne, there ‘still existed a spirit of free- 
* dom; svhich on more than’ one occasion defeated the arbitrary ‘mea- 
; sires of the court, though directed by an able minister, and su ported *. 
, by the authority of the sovereign: but in the lapse. of a ‘few years 
thatispirit, had fled, and before the*death of Henry, the king of Erig- 
-* Jandhad-grown into a despot, the people had shrunk into’ a-nation - 
of slaves, The causes of this important an ‘in ‘the. reiations » 
betweemthe'sovereiZn and his subjects, may be ound ‘not so. much ° 
in the abilities or passions of) the former, as in the obsequidusness 
se his parliaments, the assunipfion. of the ecclesiastical supremacy, 
-.and the. servility of the two religious parties which divided the 
11) ee Se we ee 
* 4 The house ‘of peers no longer consisted of those: powerful lords 
and prelates, who in former periods had so often and so successfully 
sresisted the encroachments of the sovereign. The reader has.already 
‘ witnessed’ the successive steps, by which most of the great families 
of the preceding reigns had become éxtinct; and their, immense pos-. 
Sessions had been frittered away among the. favourites and. depen- 
. '.dants of.the court. 'The™ most. opulent of the peers under Henry 
. Were poor in, comparison with their, predecessors: and by the opera- 
_. fion® of, the statute against liveries,, they had lost the accustomed 
means of arming their retainers in’support of their quarréls.. In gene- 
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ral. they were new men, indebted for their present h honours.and | estates. 
to,the bounty. ‘of Henry. or of. his father: and thes proudest among, 
ihéerest, by - witnessing the attainders’ and executions: of others, had _ 
‘been taught to tremble-for themselves, a and to crouch in’ submission 
at the foot of a master, whose policy it was to depress the great,,and 
punish. their errors without mercy,’ while, he selected. his favourites’ © 
fro} the lowest classes, heaping on thent: honours and Aiches, and ” 
confiding to them: ‘the’ exercise: of ‘his authority. 


~ “ By the separation of the*realm from the see ‘of Boing. Be ese 7 as 


dence of the spiritual had beeh .rendered) still «more complete’ than 
that’ of ‘the temporal peers. Their riches had..been diminished, their 
immunities s taken aw ay: the support which they might have: ‘derived . 
from, the rotection of the pontiff was gone: they were > nothing nore | 
than the. delegates . of the king, exercising a’ precarious authority. 
_ deterthinable at his /plea8ure. ‘The ecclesiastical constitutions, which. 
* had’ so lehg formed part of the law of the Jand, now depenged. on 
his breath, and were executed “only by ‘his sufferance.. The éonvo= 
eation indeed continued to be. summoned: but its lepislatiye authority’ 
was nO’ more.’ Its principal business was to grant money: ects ‘even , 
: those grants now owed their force; not» torthe consent 0 of the ' grantors, 
bat to “the approbation. of the other two houses, and the’ assent of ee 
crown. | 

“Ag for’ the third branch of ‘the legislature, ihe eomméns ot, ay. 
land, they had not yet acquired sufficient. importance to oppos any, 
effectual barrier. to the, power of the sovereign, yet, care was taken 
that sso shee the ‘leading members should’ be ‘devoted, to the® 

hat the’ “speaker should be. one holding office, or, hightin 

the. confidence. of - the ministers. Freedom of debate 1 was, indeed,» 
granted: but, with a-qualification. which in reality amounted ° to a re-: 
fusal. Tt. was only’ a-decent freedom: and as the -king reserved tos 
~ himself the. right f deciding what was. or was not ‘decent, He. fre- 
Guenchy put ‘down the opponents .of the court, by reprimanding ‘the® 
‘ varlets’ in person, or by ,sending,to them a threate ing mess 

“Tt is plain that from” parliaments, thus Austenct the wleeitee 
Tittle: to fear: and’ ‘though Wolsey, had’ sought to govern without’ their 


_ aid, Henry found them,so obsequious, to his will that he *convoked 


them. repeatedly, and was careful to have his most wanton’. and -de- 
" Spotic measures sanctioned with their. approbation. The parliament.’ | 
‘so often as it was opened; or closed, ‘by the ‘king in, person, offered 
“a scene not unworthy of. an oriéntal divan. The form indeed dif” 
fered but little from. our present usage. The king sate om his throne: 
n the right hand stood the chaneellor, on the le 't the lord treasurer: 
whilst” the peers were placed. on their benches, and the eommons 
stood at the bar. But the: -addresses. made on these o¢easions. by the. 
chancellor: or the “speaker, usually lasted more than an hour; and. 
their constant ‘theme. was the great character ‘of the king. * The: ora- 
- tors, in their: efforts to surpass each other, fed his vanity. with the 
most hyperbolical praise, Crotnwell was unable, he believed all’ 
men-were. unable, to describe Yhie unutterable ‘qualities “ofthe TO yal - 
med, the: Sepline, virtues of the, Foyal east Boe oe him that in’ 


— 


_ 


* 


- ' 


wisdom he, was equal to Solomon, in strength and courage to’ Samp- 
_ son, in, beauty and address to Absalom*, and, Audeley declared beforé 
~ his face, that God had ‘anointed. him with the of of wisdom” above 
his fellows, above the ‘ther sings of the earth, above -ally his -prede- 
ssors;- had given him a.perfect knowledge of the scriptures; with , 
hich’he had prostratéd the Roman Goliath;*a perfeet knowledge: 
* of the art of war, by’ whiclt he had gainéd ihé most brilliant victo-» 
‘wies at the same time in, remote places; and’a perfect, knowledge of 
’. the arte government, by which he had for, thirty years secured: to 
his own realm the blessings of peace, while ali the. other nations of 
+ Europe suffered the calamities of war. * 2". «> + ee 
«During these hatangwes, “as oftén as, the words ‘most Sacred’ , 
Thajesty,” were ‘repeated,-or as any, emphatic expression was,pro- 
‘nounced, the lords rose, -and-the-whole'assembly, in*token-of respect - 
cand assent, bowed profoun y torthe demi-god on the'throne. Henry. « 
himself affeeted to hear such’ fulsome adulation with andifférences 
His answer Was inyafiably.the same: ‘that he laid ‘no claim to supe- 


rior éxeellence; but tHat, if he did poss€s8_ it, he gave the glory to 


© God} thé: author of Alt -good gifts; it.was, however, a.pleasure’.to- 
hinr 16 witness the affection of his subjects, and’ to learn that ‘they 
vere not insensible of the ‘blessings which they ‘enjoyed. under his 
, ‘gavertfment, «8 fg. LS MS ee EL : 


* 


~ wansferring to the-king that authority which-had been hitherto exer-. 
_. eised by the ontiff, ‘must have considerably augmented the influence 

.of the crown? but.in‘addition, the arguments by which it was sup- 

* ported, ynded *@ debase the .spirit of the, people, and to exalt the .* 
royal preroga ve Above law and equity. ‘When the adversaries .of 
the: supremacy asked in’-what passage of the sacred writings..the 
bie PES FS oe oe % : , 
government of the’ church wasgivén to.a layman, its advocates boldly . . 

‘1 appealed to, those texts-which prescribe obedience to the established’ ~ 
authorities.. The king, they maintained,’ was the image of God’upon 
earth: to-disobey “his eommands was’ to disobey God himself: to limit 
his authority, when no, limit wasvlaid down, was.an offenée against - 
the sovereign: and to make distinctions, when ‘the scripture made-’ 

- none, was an impiety against God.» It was- indeed acknowledged 

_ «that this supreme authority might be employed unreasonably and’ 
unjustly: but even then to resist.was a crime;, it. becathe the duty 
of the:sufferer to submit; and his only resource was to.pray that the” 
heart of his» oppressor might ‘be changed; his only consolation, to — 
reflect that the’ king himself would be,summoned to answer for his 
conduct béfore a futute and-.unerring tribunal. Henry became a © 

-sincere believer in a doctrine so flattering to his pride: and easily — 


persuaded ‘himself that:he-did no more than his duty in punishing 


with severity the least opposition to his will. ‘To impress, it on the 
** iminds of. the people, ‘it was perpetually inculeated from the pulpit: 
‘it was, enforced in books of controversy, and Instruetion: it was pro- © 


Es masa ied with authority in the Institution,’ and’ afterwards in the 
uc 


‘ Erudition of a Christian Ma 7 From that’ period the doctrine 
of passive obedience formed a, leading: trait. inthe orthodox. creeds 
.% di 8 oe 7 Pees : 
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“Tt is evident* that the new dignity of head ‘of the charch, by e 
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,* BF or eaprice might suggést) without regard to feason or-justicé, or-the® 
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«The two great parties, into which religious»dispufes had ‘sepa- — 
‘rated the nation, contributed also to; strengthen the despotic power 
'. of Henry. ‘They were too jealous’ of each’ other, to watch, much’. 
Tess.to resist, thé eneroachments of the crown: The gre t-object 
« of both «was the same:,to: win the favour of the king, that heh iiehe es 

‘crush the power of ‘their adversaries: an with this. view they flat- 

. tered his vanity, submitted to his ¢aprice, and’ became the obseqiious _ 
slavés of his pleasure. Hénry, on the other hand, whether it were 
through. policy or accident, played’ them off, against éach’ other; 
sometimes appearing’to lean to the old, sO6metimes to the new doc- 

‘ trines, alternately, rising and. depressing the hopes’ of each, but never * 
~ «suffering either, party to"obtain the eompléte ascendenéy over its.op- 

, | ponent. Thus he kept them in a state of dependahce: on ‘his will,. 
* «and securéd their concurrence “to” every améasure, whith his. passion. 


~ 


fundamental laws, of the land. Of ‘the extraordinary» enactinents . : 
‘which-followed, a few instances/ may suffice. _ The ‘succession to. the . 
_ ¢rown ‘was repeatedly altered, and at length left to ‘the king’s pri- 
“vate judgment-or affection. “The right. was -first taken from. Mary, * 
and given to Elizabeth; then transferred from Elizabethto'the king’s =e 

*.  _ issue by Jane Seymour or any fi ure queen; next: restored, on the. - 

failure of issue. by prince. Edward, to both: Mary and Elizabeth;’and* . 
 «  Tastly, failing issue“ by them, to ‘any person, or persons, to. whom it 
should, please him to assure it in remainder by pitas wile *Preas 

sons. were multiplied by thé ‘most vexatious, and “often, if ridicule | . 

could attach’ to so’ gtave a. matter, by the most ridiculous laws. It. 

was onéé treason. to dispute, it’ was afterwards treason to maintain, tlie 

, validity ‘of-the marriage ‘with Aune Boleyn, or tlie legitimacy of her | 

daughter. It\became treason to marry without the royal licence apy ~ , 

-- of the King’s children, whether legitimate’ or natural, or his paternal - 

. brothers or sisters, or their issue:*/or for any womaty, to’ marry the ! 
‘king himself, unless she were @ maid, or had»previously. revealed to.” 
him her, former incontinence. It was made. treason to calb the king 
a heretic or schismatic, openly to wish him harm, or,to slander him, 
‘his, wife, or his. isste. °This, the*most heinous of erimes in the eyé 
-of the law, was extended from deeds and assertions to the very *~ 


ae: ‘thoughts of men. Its guilt was! ineurred by ahy.person, who should: it 


_._ by words, writing, imprinting, ‘or, any other exterior: act, ‘directly 








¥ ; or indirectly: accept or take, judge or. believe, that either of the royal ~ 
a 9 a pees. that with Catharine, or that with Anne Boleyn, was valid, 
: a who should protest that! he was not bound to declare his opiniony 
or should refuse to swear that he would answer truly such questions 
s . ” as should be asked him on thosé dangerous subjects, It would be: 


icult to discover, under the most. despotic governments, .a law 

re cruel and absurd. . ‘The validity ‘or invalidity of the two niaré 

riages was certainly matter of opinion, supported and -opposed ‘on 

ea sid by. so, many contradictory-arguments, that men. of the’sound- : 
judgment might'reasonably be expected to differ from each other. 

¥et J enry, by this statute, was ‘authorized to dive into, the breast 

ery individdal. to’éxtort from shim his «secret sentiments: upon ~~ 

Paes ee, oe ee 5. * 
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- oash, d to, subject “him to the sens of treason, if those* senti- org 
ments didnot accordwith. the royalyple sure. ‘The king was*made * * . 


%, in.a great measure independent of parliament, by,two statutes, one 

» of wohich, gar, his proclashations the force of jaws,.the other ap-. ©. *-' >)? 
pointed a.tri unal, ‘consisting’ of nine privy counsellors; with power . 

to punish |; transgressors of such proclamations. . The dreadful~ ° <. 


» punishmentyof heresy, was not.confined. to those. who. rejected ye’ . 
~ doctrines whicli had already been Weclared orthodox, but it was ex 
«tended beforehand t6 all. persons who ,should *teach.or. maintain any gee 


Y option contrary to such doctrines as the-king might, afterwards. pub- ‘ 
‘lish: If the. criminal were a,¢lergyman, he. was to expiate his, third’ ‘°° . 
offence at the stake; if‘a layman, to forfeit his personal property, : 
». and be. imprisoned: for life, » 5" ‘hus swas “Henry invested, byaét of ® .~ ¢ 
: parliament, swith the high prerogative, of theologicul sinfallibility,; = 
_ sand an obligationwas laid on all men, without exception, whether . 
ef the.new or of thé old learning, to model thelsiréhigigus opinions. 
and religfous practice.by'the sole judgment ‘of their sdvéreigns By  ° > ° 
. an expost facto law, those who had taken’ the first oath against thé : E 
. Babel: authority, were reputed to have taken, and to be beta by, a" « ; : 


: d and. m re: comprehensive oath, which was afterwards enacts © . ° 
» ed,‘and which, perhaps, had it- been. tendered to them, they would .. bt 
have refused: ~*~ fy pth os ee See see Oe ce SO ‘ 
_- Bat, that which ntade-the severity.of these statutes the more ter. — : 
rible, was the mannér in which eriminal.prosecutions, were then con-"**  * e, 


ducted. The crown could hardly” fail in convicting. the preg Oo.) tea 
whatevér were hiseguilt or his innocenge.* ;He was first interrogated * “s 
in‘his cell, urgeds with the hope of ‘pardon to ‘make a confession, or ¢ ae 
” artfully, led by ensharing questions into dangerous admissions, When». . ; 
‘. tHe materials. of the prosécution were complétéd, they, were laid bes». * ; 
fotesthe grand inquest= and, if. the. bill was found, the conviction of * 
“the accused might be pronounced certain: for in. the trial which fol. -« 
_ ‘léwed, the real ‘question submitted to the ‘decision of the. petit jury. 
. “was, which of. the two were more worthy of credit,, the ‘prisoner .* ‘ 
-* who»maingained his innocence,.or the grand inquest which’ had pro- * » » 
nounced: his’ guilt. + ‘With this view the indictment,;with a summary © 
~ of the proofs on. which it had been found, was.read; and thevaccused, ho’ 
new perhaps for the first time acquainted with the, nature of the Pa ee 
ioe 





- dence against him,. was indulged with’ the liberty. of speaking i 
own defence.": Still he could-not insist on the production of his ac-_ 
cusers that: he “might obtain. te benefit. permis: r 
claim the aid’of counsel-to repel the taunts, and unfavel the sophis- _ 

* dry,’ which was too often émployed at that period by the advocates — 


or the crown. , In‘this method of trial; evéry chance was in favor » ad 
7 the prosecution: and, yet it was gladly exchanged for the spells ea: § 
Tekh. . 









«Shi disbovered: by Cromwell, aad afierwacde employed. against its 
suite ndtead of 3 public trial, the’ minister introduce ‘ee bill of ; 
F attainder into patliament, accompanied with such ‘documents as h 
thought proper to submit. It was passed by the two houses with all =, 
. convenient expedition; and the unfortuiate, prisoner found himself -,* Ss 
me: yt sLthe tact aoe my 
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P ; eorietnigj ti thee eaffold or the. gallows, without the opportunity, 
. ‘2 of ° opening his ‘mouth i in his own, vindication. ear | ay 


“Lo proceed by sattainder: beeame the usual practice in the Jatter 
Morton! : the king’s'4 reign., “It was more: certain’ in the’ foohDy by ‘ 
-Aepring ‘the. accused ! ‘of the few" advantages which. he possesse 
the ordinary courts: it enabled the mihistersto gratify the royah-sus~ 
‘pion or resentment: -without the dangervof refutation, or Of unpleasant - 
iseldsures: and it satisfied the minds of the people; whos unacquainted: © 
Pe ey 4 with the real merits’ of the case, could: not. dispute the equity of a”> 
as jwiigementgiven with the udanimous cousent of the auptelogintiy, 
on  Thus:it was’ that by. the obsequiousness of the. rae ge SG 
Jain. assumption of the ecclésiastical supremacy, and the ser lie 
* gious factions, Henry acquired’and: exercised thé. most decpotic sway * 
fp * over the lives, the fortunesy: and the liberties of*his- ‘subjects. > Hap- 
. ~*pily the forms’ of a free government wete still suffered ‘to.exist: i inlto* - 
* these forms a : spirit ‘of resistance to arbitrary power fy she a ‘infused 
itself:.the pretensions of the crown were “opposed by aints ‘of 
the: people:! and the résult of, a ‘Fong + sei arduotis heal Was ‘that es 
» ¢Constitation, which for more than sa century has excited, the envy. ant 
vir the admiration of Europe. BEM With this aécdunt from the’ pen of one . 
é of: ‘he first writers of the day, we shal: close our review" of the trans- ‘** 
.*_ © aetions of tHe reformers during: tl portentous rule of the wife-killer 
and, priest-slayer. —The reader will ‘now be able to. see “the. rueful. _ 
° "consequences of: submitting to, the. will of an arbi rary: ty rant,” and the © 
re * eye Ee cela which followed ‘the- investment of. Henig with the su; 
preme ecclesiastical authority.” of. t rh ae The. people. of ‘Eng- 
‘land have, béen tanght t to. look upon’ he rejection. of the | ape’s su-" 
‘premacy as the dawn. of the nation’s liberties, whereas, it is élear that’ 


ore a ae event Jed »to the ‘most arbitrary. and unjust laws, and. entailed 
a s -upon.the people ‘the most deplorable“miseries. Oh! England! Whate ; 
. hast thow suffered, since ‘thou departed. from the: faith. of the py. 
a a Spaaet dbysglt from the’ communion of the Christian world. 
a ha : PERSHCUTIONS IN’ sGOTLAND; “DURING cae FIFTEENTH AND' t 
™ ; : ae “PART. OF THE SIXTEENTH CANT PRE: 
ar e* We are now going to reconnoitre: thé transactions in 1e-Northerp 


Sty ty 4 * part of the island, where ithe ‘saipts’ weré more violent than those 

iy % who put some of ther to death. Prrsecurton is’a word familiat. io. 
. every person in this’ ‘eountry,, but thougl every one knéws its.mean- — 

ing, it is not ev ery individual that is arquainted with, history sO. as 

w whether the > tern is: ‘correctly applied. to the circumstance, i , 

















og ute, we are t y Dr. Johnson, is ‘to harass with pefialties; 
‘ to p rue with li y—t0 pursue with repeated .acts ‘of nina a . 
4 ete Wilt be seen, ‘when, the vreade is put in possession 


ony that’ the charge of persecution will app shy 
1 more justice. to the: ‘reforming party, who fe rep rep revpntée 
persecu ed, ‘than to those who are’ described das persecuting. 

ve, inethe preceding. remarks, been. considering. the progress. 


< ' Reformation’so, called under: e profection” of the: ‘government’ ” °, 
ee he Petry the, bpd of that. de i having, thrown. off ee: 
2 Z + “ ‘ 5 if % ; Z ' - 
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‘ arg exatted by the Divine*Founder of trué religion io hiss 
Church, and assimed the supremacy of that portion of it in’ England, © ‘ 
Des sb ease, *however, was different'in Scotland. The the. tate . 
: Cath li¢ religion was ‘the religion of the state, as it was in Enghad, Py 
before. Henry’s any RO aD temporal authorities yielded: the 
same obedience to thé spititual suptemacy: of the Church: as the :’ or we 
-_ ‘other,Catholic sovereigns did:—The attempt therefore of the reform: + ~ . 
ers’ to. introduce their new-fangled” notions into: Scotland, and créate ». * 
_ “eonfusion, was an innovafionion the*constitutéd authorities, and bes * * * | - 
- .ing such, it ‘was natural-that the attempt would be resisted. We are: af 
_, aware that, the: Catholic religion was introduced and ‘established iv $ 
the Roman empire, and in,almost every place, in dpposition to ‘the _ ae 
* “powers that be,’-and “that persecution was /practised to stop its pro-» * 
ress, but, without ‘effect. But we must here: observe, that the apos- ; 
» tes} and’ their successors afterwards, in disseminating this holy faith, 
-‘invariably-abstained. from’ mixing the affairs of this worldswith the ~~ 
a, ban ee ey laboured to éstablish, which, they said, was nof of this 
orld, and-that it did not interfere withthe’ temporal-concerns of the 
different sfates ‘in existence, but was calculated. forvone form or-cons ©, = 
stitution as well as any. other,*and indeed gave security to’ all, .by 
‘intulcating: the doctrine of obedience to the established’ forms of .go- 
vernmenty Iii no.instanice whatever dg we read in’ History that the Aa 







¢ 9, -_# * A 7 oe - ae oe * os . « * 
introduction of. the Catholic or Christian Yeligion produced disorder im 
, pe A to the kingdoms Mantabdnaa received it. On the® _e ey 
couttary, we see by the annals of our oWn country, that those mo-. 2 . “- 


narchs who were: the most celebrated for their attachment and deve- . 
* ‘tion to the Catholic chureh,-and who listened to:the. advice and‘ad- ~ 
. monitions of the most pious’ and sainted dignitaries of that chureh, ~ 
were equally eminent fot the establishment of just and wholesome . 
~ Jaws, the protection they thus afforded to the lives and property, of 
‘their ‘subjects, and the consequent.absence of all harsh and*tyrannie -. 
“wontarcag eigete oly, tend: to brutalize and debase’ a people, To * 
monarchs’such ‘as these do oe owe all that, is good and ex- WL 
‘cellent in thats civil, constitation of which.they make such a boast, 
though ‘most of its. privileges. are frittered’ away since the period of. 
the Reformation, so called, and to be eligible to enjoy the remainder, . © , / 
they: basely and impiously. swear the holy founders: were DAMNABLE. 3 “ee 
-IDOLATERS!!!) +. ’ y “* Fe. ¢ es i oT: TEA Lee Wi 
‘Tt’ wasenot so, however, with the reformers; thou, h. ey declaimed 
" » against the supposed errors of the: Catholic church, withrall the vehe- 
mence they were capable of, yet they found their. cause ‘made ve 
Jittle. progress, until they ingg goed the*ignorant and illiterate p 
- ‘to. violence’and rebellion, and thus sought by r itiona 
‘Suldue those My aiithority who wete opposed ne 
‘propagated, and grasped ther civil sword to, as 
the voice of truth’ and justice. An every cou he 
of. Protestantism . was heard. against the’ ruling’ pe 


















, sed’ 
 febellion; and treason followed inv‘its,trainj-and where it wasushered = 
ingby the sanction of the «civil magistrate, it was: oodad Oye i 
; hery, sacrilege. and murder.— We, have seen by the, transactions in . oe 
tae Vow. 1—30 a sae nat a8 
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Henry’s reign the accuracy of ‘the latter- observation; it remains then 
to be shown-how far we, are correct ‘with regard tothe former.—The ~~ 
‘¥eformers’of Scotland imbibed the notions, of John Calvin, who, in,’ 
his commentaries of Daniel, saysy t Princes forfeit their power when — 
‘they oppose God in opposing the Reformation; and it is better in 


“such. cases 


. 7 


é 


to spit in theif faces ‘than to obey.’ Beza,Calvin’s scho- 


. 5 *. Tar, int his book, “ Vindiex tontra’ Tyrannos,” says, ‘We mustobey — 


‘ kings, for *God’s sake, when. ‘théy obey Godj’ but’ otherwise, fas 
‘the vassal loses) ‘his: fief or ténure, if he’ commit, felony, so doés’, 
the king losé his right ‘to the’ realm. also.?” Such doctrines could . 
hot fail’ to produee*turbulent_ and riotous ‘disciples: as the. sequel 
WHl stows Se yen Rees pare Se ee 

~ + Pox} in the. modern edition of the Book of Martyrs, commences * 
his account of the Scottish persecutions, as he calls them, with the 
following ptefatory’ observations: —* Having brought ‘our’ aeé ie 

‘ of the sufferings and martyrdoms of the: English reformers down 

“fo the death of Henry-the eighth, we shall now proceed to relate 
“the cruel’ persecutions, of God’s faithful servants, in’ Scotland, to _ » 


». 4&the-samie period; but it will previously be necessary to give a short. 
_. ‘sketch’ of the progress of the reformation in that country: The long 


“alliance between, Scotland and Franee, had*rendered the fwo nations 
‘extremely attached to each “other; and Pafis was the place.where: te 





; _ ° the learned ‘of ‘Scotland had their edtication. Yet early.in* the ff . 
a d 5 . 


. ‘same time some.of Wickliffe’s follow 


‘ 








‘and superstition!!! But mark, reader, it doés not appear fronr this _- 
os : “4 ‘ ts fee dag - 
: , - “iy @ : 


aged. in Scotland; 

opal sees..’ Aboyt. the - 

( egan to show themselves ~ 
‘in Seotland; and an:Znglishman, named*Resby, was burnt in 1407 * 
‘ for teaching somé-opinions contrary to, the pope’s authority.’ Some’ - 
‘years after that, Paul. Craw, a Bohemian, who-had béen eonyérted 5 a 
“by. Huss, ‘was burnt for infusing the opinions of that ‘martyr into. 

. *some*persons at St, Andrew’s, About the end of the ‘fifteenth cen-_ 
‘ tury, Lollardy,’ as it was then called, spread itself into many parts 

‘of the diocess of Glasgow, for which*several persons: of quality 
“were accused; but they answered the dzehbishop of that see with © 

‘so:much boldness and truth, that he. dismissed them, having: ad- 

-omonished. thenyto content themselves with the faith of the church, 

‘and to beware of new doctrines. , The sdme? spirit of ignorance, ¢ 

a immorality, and superstition, had over-run the church -of ads 

‘ that_was so much complained “of in other ‘parts of Europe. The 

‘ total etof the pastoral care, and. the’ scandalous lives of’ the 

‘clergy, filled the people with’ such prejudices against them,*that © 
hey were easily disposed:to hearken to new preachers, amo ig the , 

ae of whom was Patrick Hamilton:? Such/is thé 

ent we find in this book, and it-is of a piece with the other’ 

ents made in this greatest mass of lies ever eothpiled in one 

.-—Early in the fifteenth century, we are‘told, learning was mote 

encouraged in Seotland. than before, that universities were founde 

by several bishops, and yet. before® the close of this same ye a 


~ the country is: represented ‘as overrun with- ignorance, immorality; ’ 


. “teenth century; learning was more ¢ 
‘universities .were founded «in’ sever 
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_ ‘actouht that any*one was. burned before the year.1407,. yet the - ¢ 
4, Catholie religion had been.the religion -of Scotland upwards of nine. - 
hundred years. Can this bea persecuting religion?— he. oécasion 
gene aural we are informed, was. the introduction of some’-of 4 
» Wickliffe’s followers; and what sort of+religionists‘thése Wickliffites ete 
* were wehave already shown *the reader, in the: preceding -page : 
= Fie De have been shown ‘to, be spoliators and rébels, and were nie, ' , 
ished for their yidlations of, the peace of society, rather than their *. 
religious“ notions...'To represent such. men as ‘.God’s* servants’. is : 
‘ _ ranly blasphemy, and*cannot betoo strongly reprobated; but so itis. Sl 
with the interested opposers of Catholicism; that wherevér they’meet! *- 


7 
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BOOK OF ‘MARTYRS. . 
t - . 


aman who is a-reviler of the Pope andsthe Catholic. clergy, who, is ity 
*_" a'elamourer against the supposed errers and-corruptions of-the church” _ 
of Rome, though, in‘ other respects he should be the vilest and most 
‘perfidiotis’ character, yet willthey represent him as. the ‘most. immac- . 
_ ulate of human ‘beings, and,the chastisement he may receive, fot his 
outrages on’ the laws of society as a persecution..for his, religious © 
_ » notions, - Of Paul Craw we fave no authenti¢ dccount;*he is stated = + «| 
ve been converted by Huss, but,,from the: life’ and »conduct of” : 
"this Huss, it’should: have been coxrupted. Then’ Iallardy-spread "© 
itself in many parts of the diocess of Glasgow, and several persons , 
oi ality, became’ infected. with” it, who,. on te before 
nd She archbishop,-answered” with so. much boldness and. freth, it is © 
“on monishéd ‘to ‘content themselves with .< s 
to beware of new. doctrines.” Well, as . 

* «we are told to.adhere t .e faith orice delivered to the.saints, what- r 
evér is new Cannot be that faith once. delivered, and therefore the °° 
‘advice given: must be acknowledged to have been. good. Next comes | a 
an‘aceount of” the spirit of ignorance, immorality, and superstition,’ © 

] 


£ 
“said, that they weré onl 
‘ 8 %th Jaithof the chara 







infected ‘all parts of Europe, and at length ‘contaminatéd Seot- 
When. we read this part of the account we fancied ithe editors 
were alliiding to the present state ofa certain church, in which we 
find a‘ total neglect of the*pastoral care, and the scandalous: lives, Se 
of many of the-élergy;” daily’ filing, the. people. with disgust ‘and. 
indignation at such conduct, and causing: po to run to-conyenticles” TF hi 
“to hearken.-to other. preachers. We. are ready: tor admit, nay we have § 3% 
frequently admitted, that there was a laxity in -morals among mahy 8% 
‘lof the clergy at, the ‘close of the fifteenth century; for ‘if: this had’ 
' not_been the case, we should not have had such beastly and de- ; 















praved characters as, the chief of, the. reformers, were, name z 
Lather, Oalvin,.Beza, Aen ae élancthon, CE colampadius : 
many others,*whose imihoral: doctrine ecoupled with the impiety 4 
‘(their lives,.soon covered that part'of the world where their d b 
’ had,taken. root with the most horrible ‘scenes of lewdness and \ * 
“edness. We haye before given-the admissions’ of the refor . 


"this state of 4 hings, it is- not necess iry,, therefore, to repea 
nere, but we will proceed to hotice: the pretended martyrs o 
4 - De - - . oe a a ‘ 


“pretended -persethtion. 4... ster pA a ; . - 
Phe rh e see upon the list,i Patrick Hamilton, the nephew of : y 
. the eath-of Arrap, and, by his mother’s:side the duke of Albany, This " 

: "s ee . 3 : ‘“ ae ak : : é t ‘s 

xh, : ; e 3 tae a e - - 

— os \ ° °, *, é . 
. = ° * o 2 7 4 
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7% ‘ ad ‘ s os 2 
» xs ca om * ‘ 7 . ; | é - - , 
. F reformer *is* represented as havin; becomé acquainted with Lather - 


,. ‘and Melancthon, ‘and beihg convinced, from his"own, reseatches, of 3 
‘the truth of their doctrines, he burned to impart the light of the 
“gospel to hisowncountrymen, and to'show them the errors.and cor: . 
ei” ruptions of their-own church.’ ' Before we proceed further, it may 
not be amiss to remind. the reader of.some: ‘Linthonte docthiney, that it 
: he, may judge for pingell what excellent use Our 'reformers made of ~ .. 
. ‘their researches, and t ow’ correct their convictions must have been. 
, Tiere thenvatexa few specimens. of Luther’s doctrinés taken from his  » 
_ ©wny works. *God’s commandments’ are all" equally. impossible.” * 
(De Lib. Christ. t. ii. fol. 4.).'+No'sins;ean damn a mat, bit only 
‘unbelief.’ (De Captiv. Bab, t. ii fol. 171.) * God is just, though’ 
* by his‘own will he lays us under the necessity of bemg damné -..* 
; ‘and though he damns’those that have not déserved itt. Ui. fol, : 
' » 434,436.) *God works in, us both goéd-and-evil:’ (t. ii. fol, 44). 
_ "That the réader:shuddersat these horrible.and blasphemous doctrines 
: we feel. convinced; but*what are we’ to think of those_men who, iny* 
“2, “the nineteenth century, have:held forth the propagator of these dias. °' 
' .- dolieal notions as the paragon’ of Christiam perfection,’ and his diséi- . 
ple’Hamilton ,as’ “a: godly martyr.’ Patrick itvis said, denied the - 
.. doctrine “of free will, ‘which was taught by the apostles, and.advo-; 


- 


'. \ 5 vated thesimpions notion of justification by faith-alone. Now, by this». 
ae _ ‘doctrine,.a man was. taught that though he committed’ the most-heinous bea tn 
ée Offence in the eyes of. God, whether of murder, adultery, or any, 


other immorality, he had only. to believe himself @ sainf, and nothing * 
could dainn him. Such -pestiferous notions were sufficient:to set’ * 
open the floodgates, of vice, and it became the duty’ of. évery. well-, 
by wisher to morality and good order to stop the current of devilism this” -_ 
9% “Y dbout to be. spread. over’ the’ kingdom. | Hamilton was accordingly: 
5 Binal ondemned as a heretic, and sentenced to the'flames, which’ sentence * 
_” Was put into-execution,in, the year 1527, under circumstancés, the: * 
account,says, of refined cruelty.’ We aré not,-as-weé have often said. 
. ,. defore, the adyocate of these burnings, but,’in thé absence of authen=* 
' .  -fi@ testimony, and takinig’ into, consideration the doctrines imbibed | 
‘se '« ©and preached by Patrick Hamilton,»we think there can be but litle. 
* . °°} doubt.that he.was condemned and, suffered, not for his-speculative . ~ 
* opinions, but’ forthe immorality and. séditiousness of his doctrines’, 
' "The Book of Martyrs says, *The views and doctrines, of this glori- '- 
 * ous martyr were such as would not fail to excite the highest admi* 
“_ ‘ration of: every’ real believer; and. they were expressed with such - 
_‘ brevity and clearness, and such peculiar'vigour, and beatity (form-” 
ing in themselves a complete summary ‘6f ‘the gospel) that they af ; 
‘forded instruction to all who sought to know. more of God.» This!” . 
true sectarian cant. Why, if his views°and doctrines were of such. . 
‘ar_excellence;—why, we ask; were they notwearefully spré-* 
served, for the ‘edification and instruction of future: generations?” as” 
holics have carefully preserved the writings and testimonies’ of ‘the, 
_ fathers from the”primitive age of Christianity: ‘they have-recourse. to 
4 “them as. witnesses of the, unity and “impeceability of the Catholie’ | 
.. faith; why then was» not this complete jsummaty, of. the, gospel by... ‘ 
Z se aw - ¥ 4, a » ** . 
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a Hanilton” preserved by his disciples ‘4s, a reference- for every real \ © “ # 


*. | against.the Catholics and. enthusiasm for the reformed, or rather de= . * 


. pebayert rh fet ij Hurl ’s Views arid doctrines would not bear 3 * 


_ 


. “good maw; and’ wron 


\ 3 2 * 5 \ ¢ Xe 
_astriet scrutiny, an we question, whether. they were ever } tom >; 
et. ‘The account is a fabrication intended to excite prejudice . . ~ 


> ed,’doctrines, a “< q- «a: 5 he al oh! bad e 
. hea : an r i, ee Soe = 
* ‘The next martyr is oné Henry Forest} described'as « younz*friar = ¢ 


* of Lithgow,  This‘disciple-of the reformation is ‘said to haye fallen 
a vietim for. his faith by going... . . where do.you suppose, reader? 


he # 


ee et Botti or! é F ath ts yi wera Cand ; 
-3.... by going to Conressroy; ‘and thére* secrefly* disclosing his 2? 
* eonBciencé, he told his confes8or,.‘that'he\ thought Hamilton'tobea 


gfully put to death, and eel hg Shee ets st 

‘ true, and not .berétical: upon which (the relation”continues) the 

_{ friary “whom, Forest had eatised to hear his confession, *came “ahd” 

“related to the bishop the confession which he had’ received.*' “This: - .. 
’ Wwas*taken*as we eee to against, him; and hé was ace wd-*t 5 “0 


- 


_. ingly declared *to) be-‘an’ heretic, equal ‘in iniquity with-Patrick .  * 
* « Hamilton,” and sentenced to suffer-death.” - Heré we-hayé another ac 
~most improbable. story; for if Forest believed the doctrinesvof. Ha-'s " o tay 


’ “milton to Have been true, why did he. follow the Popish custon of .? 


~- cohfessiony whieh’ all"the other reformets renounced with’ the doc- ~ 2 pa 


_ frine of good works? ‘Phis\is a bungling tale. -*It smells ranle of #~ -« 
falsehood. Had*he been what ‘he is represented; he would not have’ * Ay 
chosen’ se¢recy for a disclosure of his conversion, but we’may natu» ©. 4 ~ * 


: “rally Suppose: that’ he would have -madé¥an open’ profession of 4) 


— 


{ the strongest. terms, 


" disclosure having “ever: been ‘thade. * Why’ should the proceedings 


- faith asthe martyrs under the Roman heathen émperors did? Neither . as St. * 
is it likely thathis*judges-‘should rely only on thes statement of hig?" Pid 

- confessor, a a have. been’ te le in = Pg 

astit. is: held one of the greatest sacril ees that: sd 

ean be committed; and there is no authenticated» instance of such ta oe 


against the young friar be more summary than against Hamilton? 
» Why had he nov a’trial; ‘and why was he’ hot ealled upon:to abjure? - 





_ It is, as‘we* before said, a bunglins tale, and énough: has been said ray 

» to show jts'improbability? HO SiGe esa ae RE en a" © ivy. 
 \We-havé tow two martyrs, (one named Norman Gourlay, andthe “, +. | 
other David Stratton.. They bothyare said to have denied theresbe-- ae 


ang sich a place as purgatory, and the former would have it, * that’ “t 3 
Sth’ bps was not a bishop; but'Antichrist, and had ‘no. jurisdiction 


a ‘in Scotland; ' the latter’contended, * that the passion of Christ was - 4 se 


Lye ony cxvistioe for ‘sin, ‘and: that’ the tribulat 









“were ‘the, only sufferings that the saints unde 
and: condition of life’ Gourlay moved. in, we are no 
David we are told was a fisherman, and we suppose ¢ 


self -as well caleulated to expound the mysteriés of: religion, . ¢ es 
' himdred years after it had been established by the apostles, some of " ~ ei 
-. whonr were fishermen, who were personally commissioned by Christ * ve, 





‘to ‘teach his truths, and inspired bythe Holy Ghost to fulfil their 


* commission: “Whether the martyrs Norman and’ David would have 


~Femaitied-unmolested, if David"had mos proved retraeiéry with his’ ©: 
ie. eg oe . PO ame _ ? . 
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~ Catholié viear Rosie downing these | 
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vicar; we cannot- tell; but the’ story.informs’us, that the vicar asked 
David for his tithe-fish, and that; Davy ‘cast them out of the’ boat’ in 
so’negligent a.manner that some of them fell Stfigallro in Now. this 
was very naughty of. David, because*the’ vicar ‘did. not approprigic 
the tithes wholly to his own tse, as the parsons do now-a-days un- 


‘der,a Protestant reformed meer Says ‘they divided the tithes * 


among’the *p ory the: sick, the widow, a the stranger, and it was 
therefofe an ill-natired trick of Davy re fishetmany to prevent the 

charitable acts: . Well, for’ his 
silly behaviour, ine raceused of | ‘ having said ‘that no tithes should 
‘ be paid;” and for 


‘ 


‘no information’ Jn the end they were “conderined as“obstifiate,he- 
. $fetics, and, sentenced to be, burned upon the green side, between 
_ Leith and Edinburgh, with a view to strike terror into»the surround-"" 
Bt ‘ing country.’ ° How‘ the surtounding country’ was to-bé«terrifie 
_ by this‘execution is not explained to such ofthe good people as may”, , 


read this famous Book of Martyrs;’ however it'is:said they adc essed. 


thinks is ‘sufficient to Show-the falsity’of this relationy When we look 


* ‘at the-state of lettérs'in thosé times, and, consider that literary kwow- 


ledge was’ chiefly confined» to the -clergy;"and persons destined: for 
the orders‘ of the church; when we take into consideration) that print- : 


$o familiar With the Working classes’as. they are now; is it probable, 
we. ask, that’ a, poor fislerman shouldbe able to teach,and:discuss 


* sucht kno: y: points. ‘as the"mystéries of religion, or that he-should 


now. better what'to believe Ahan all the learned’ men jin thé world 


_ ‘for fifteen hundred years ‘Before.them?, ‘To enfeftain such an idea 


would be to proclaim. a,defect’ of common “sense; yet.is such trash 
? : : . : 


sent forth in’ these * enlightened’, days, as they are, called, to excite. a 


- hatred against'the greater part of the Christian world. =, ¢y 


bd 


s* 
os 


: 
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with we find hiny and his ‘companion Gourlay °_ 
‘ before-the archbishop; but how Gourlay came into-eustody we have , 


« the speetators, ‘and*tontinued to preach so long-that the officers were *" 
under the necessity.of stopping them.* A’ moment’s reflectioh we! 


- 


“ing was then scarcely ‘known, and, consequently that.books were not” ; » 


' The next story of mattyrdom is still more ridiculous} and-we shall - 


‘ Forret was accused to whe sbis op‘of Dunkeld,'as “an heretie, and. 


* **one that showed the mysteries of the Scriptures pi the vulgar pe 


‘ ple} in their dwn language, to. make the clergy detestable in their 
* & Ad e” a | e “ie? ie nt 3 7 , 


sight.” Ait Mfg Se as 
» ‘The bishop of Dunkeld said'to him, “I Jove youwwell, and theré+ 
fore I must give you my counsel, how you shall rule and guidé © 


‘yourself. . My dear dean Thomas, I'am informed that you preach 


. 
A % A 
vd ngeite the epistle ‘or gospel every.Sunday to your parishoners;-and that you 
“take not the cow, nor the uppermost cloth, from your parishioners, 


ad 


t But it is enough for you, whenyyou findany. good epistle, or, any 
. - , > .* ‘ : ie ; 3 7 * oe ‘ 


aa is very prejudicial to the’ churehmen; and, therefore, I'bwould 
you took your cow, and your uppermost cloth, as other churchmen _ 


“do, or élse itis too much to preach every Sunday; for, in so doing, 
“you may make the people think that eé should »preach. likewise. | 


- 
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«, not do justice to it unless we,give it’as it is related. The.Book SaySj—— + 
. “Not long after the bufning of Stratton and Gourlay, ‘dean-Thomas, 


_ 
~ 
7 
ee 
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bigs 


Re ‘ Old and New Testament was} therefore, dean Thomas, T will know - 


. sentence: was pronounced,-at the same time, on. four other persons, > 


a *dained-to pieadh.! *.* * 


* what must’ be the ‘state of that man’s intellect, who could give credit, ¢ 


_ a : i 
- es i : . te 4 » 
2 ® Sy at ee ' | os 
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"i good: gospel,” that: sétteth forth the liberty bf the holy church, to 
+. se phedeli dla atfd-let thd rest be.’? ’ vf ne fe ey i ee 


- “Fortet answered, ‘+ My Jordy!I think that none. of: ny’ parishion= es ae 
‘ ee that I take not the.cow, nor the uppermost cloth, ° + ' 
“but will gladly-give me the same, together with any other ‘thing. cs 


that th have; ahd Twill give and communicate with them any. * m" 


«thing (hat I have; and so, my lord, we ‘agree right! well, and there EP tees 
, is no discotd among us. ,And where your lordship saith, it is*too by 
§ mecle to preach every Sunday, indeed I think. it is ‘too little; and*_* iy 
_‘ also would-wish, that ‘your: lordship. did the like.’? “s Nay, nay, ate ° 

‘dean ‘Phomas,”’ “criéd-the bishop, “Tet that be, for we aré \not OM ‘, « : 


* oe ve @ ot, * Lui eee 
: ain said Forret, “ Where: your lordship) biddetly ‘me’ préach ' 
«when. find any- good epistle, or. a good gospel; truly, my. lord,.1” \p fue 
‘have read the New Testament and the Old, apd.all the epistles and ° 

‘s goSpels,’and among’ them: all’ I#eould never find an. evil epistle, or * | F o 1% 
* an evil gospel; but ift your lordship. will Show: me the good episile,, - > a 

“and the good gospel, and the evil epistle, and the evil gospel, then « < 
»#I shall-preach the'good andomit the evil.” © 9 4. : 
'€The bishop replied, “* 7 thank God that Lnever knew. what the , 


nothing but-my portuise and. pontifical. Go your way, and lét be =” 
“all these fantasies} for if you petsevere in these.erroneous opinions, 

*4ye willttepent when you may not mend it.” Oat teed get ee 

©». <Forret said, «I trust my cause*is just inthe presence of God; 
‘and, therefore, T heed not much what may follow thereupon;” and 


- = : 
» “#8 
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*“so'he departed. © *~.'+ pt " " a" 


’ «A short time’ afterwards; he was summoned to appear before ear . : 


$ dinal. 6 ior eres of St. Andrew’s; and, after a short.exa- 
‘ mination, the. Was condemned to be birnt as’a heretic:. A similar) | 


+named Killor, Beverage, Simson, and. Foster; and ‘they, were, all » :* 

‘ fae together-on the seston at’ Edinburgh, February 28, 1538.’ 4 
aving gone through ‘this relation, .we will now ask,the reader if ». ‘ 

hé ever met with. such .a silly stupid tale ‘before? "Mercy-upoa us!" * @ ¢ 


to such absurdity ds’this?, We hear much of the superior éxcellence er ia 


- of. Protestant intellectual capacity; but can those who give credit'to™:. . . 
- such barefaced falsehoods as we have detected im this Book of Mar- 


tyrs*be fit for any thing but fo inhabit a.bedlam?.The recommenda ~ .—,” 
tion of the bishop to the dean to take the cow and the uppermost i+ 


*- eloth of tle parishioners had been. better omitted; because he reminds 7 sae 
hee 


. 


ns*too closely of the,griping dispositions of the Protestant established 
. clergy in Ireland to take-the poor half-starved pedihats! .potajornd 
many is’the timerthat the cow.and sheep,have been seized from the, 
poor man,’ notwithstanding they were*the support of His helpless fa- 


? 


. mily, to satiate the avarice of the unfeeling rector or his tithe-procto 


But ‘at the time Fox is ‘speaking of, the cow and'the cloth did not — 
comé within. the claims of the. clergy, who, not having ‘wives to 
“maintain, as parsons have now-a-days; seldom or ever took the tithe. cat, 


' ¢ : : 
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or dae to the fall,démand,, but rather’ asistedthe labourer in his dif-* | 
, ficulties than ruined him. when in distress. Neither was itwell con-¢ -« 
“.. \ , *trived to hint «atthe backtwardnessyof the “bishop to prepent th we, 
sed. are again reminded that the state bishops in these ‘days are as, tle 
wl» ee prone to preaching as’ ever ‘the,bishop of Dunkeld could be. But « 
*% when the bishop is made to-say that they (bishons) “ee not ordained> 
- ‘ to» preaeh;’, when. he: is made: to’ ‘thank God that, f never knew 
Rs what the old and New 'Festament was,’, the lie is .sopalpable,so a 
"Openly barefaced, that we blush for the depravity of ‘that*mi | that a 
: could be so base, so,lost to shame,*as to-publish it. The bishop not 
- * «to khow what thé Bibleswas'!!! when to "bishops of the Catholic **. 
' ‘church we ‘are indebted for the preservation of that saered.volume: , 
‘ ~ . .‘Bhe bishop not’ to’ know what ‘the Oldand New “Testament was, 
ity P's though He was compelled by the cahons:of his ¢éhurech to nead_ certain, 
ore portions of the scripture every day in» his Tife; and could not cele. 
wet. oso Brate mass. without reading"some parts of one or both...Oh!, shamet: ; 
. where isthe blush. , Sr ng ee ofa: cal: Some 
* “sit is’ needless to.enter into the: details, of all the persons; selected 
° ‘as martyrs by John Fox; wewill therefore be brief with the-remain-, « 
, der. ."Forret and foumdthers are said io, have suffered’on Februaty ~~ 
a 28) 1538, and ‘we have then, two more, named Russel and Kenedy, * 
e\-'« who were, taken ‘up the year following, viz. 1539, and exeroted. 
si Kenedy is described as.a youth of 18 years-of age, and, being incli- 
° *-C @ aled to recant, felt. himself suddenly refreshed by divine inspiration, * 
enh and became a new creature.—They were examined, it is ‘said, but® , 
“we have no, account of the ‘examination; however, Being declared 
‘hereties, ‘the archbishop (says the Book) pronounced the» dreadful *. ° 
sefitence. of ‘death, and, they were immediately. delivered over to the ° 
,secular, powery’» Here is another ‘direct lie; for-in..not instance what- . 
; ever do. the clergy pronounce sentence, f death ‘on. any. criminal, 
~*.. They are:forbidden:to do. go by the canons of the chureh, aad it“is 
- * an invariable rule at this day, ‘borrowed from our Catholi¢ ancestors, 


2 


; ry 


_ ~ for the bishops to retire from the House of Lords in.all cases where 
f se that tribunal bag o7paes sentencé ona convicted* peer. t. ae ” 
ee “tslihe next-martyr we shall:notice is George *Wishart, soe death. * 
‘d * < . led to many important events.,.Nine pages are devoted t the. details be 


“yr Oe of this man’s. proceedings, and contain the veriest-cant and absurdity, ° 
>" to be met.with..;Knox, the famous John Knox, who cut suchas... 
conspicuous figure in the pillagings, rebellions, and outrages commit- | 
ted in Scotland ‘under pretence of religion, was, it appears, a distiple : 
“ of George Wishart. ’ The death of this’man is, as usual, laid att 
door of ‘the inveterate‘and persecuting prelate,’ Cardinal Beaton. .* - 
_» ( .. To go through the silly.sickening ‘detail would ,tire the reader; we. / 
: shall, therefore, content ourselves with notieing the account of his s 
' execution, to show the total disregard paid_to probability*and trath.. : 
After being’ made to address the spectators, telling them to éxhort their 
prelates to learn the word of ‘God, though we -always: thought, the o. 
F prelates were to. instruct the people, the nafrative goes on,—* He was * 
“then fastened to the stake, and the fagots being lighted, immediately. , . 


Ma 


3 3 ; “set fire aac (poveder: that was tied about him, and which bléw into, ¥ 
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Sakai and edie. The overnor é the castle, he, stood so. 
i near that he-tvas singed with the flame,-exhorted. tt weed ay eee a 
ot Avords;- to -beof | good cheer, and to ask pardon of God for Hig. > -. ' fy ss 


na To whieh he’ “replied, « "This flaine ‘occasions weoald | ee: oe pe & 
yee y» indeed, ‘but it hath no ‘wise broken | ‘my spirit. ‘But. he. Se eis 
Ps 0 sae so proudly di s0ks down: upon t me > from yonder. lofty place,” 
A ‘pointing + to the cardinal, * shall, ere long, be as» -ignominiously, ae 
pi ‘thrown down, 2 now , he:proudly, lolls at his easé.”?, When heshad en 
‘ hope ‘the executioner pulled the rope. which ‘ was tied: sabout his. €" 
ck =, c violence, ‘so’ that -he’ was soon ‘strangled, and the 
1g got ot sn) g Eisen gthy"bardeoyidk tach pep ity that in wless than an , 
ed i was totally consimed.’» J there. any one* in ae Wh 
“Oe ee | enough to. wih that"the- govemor was so much. 0 
- ol as to place. Himself. so “as to be singed with, ‘the. flames’. thats 
cotisumed ‘the Buti We think nots” Besides | are told thateas .* . * 
_sdon-as W ishart’ was fastened to the donee the tots were*lighted, - 
“Ww eh to some ‘powder. tied ‘about him, whieh, blew ifito- Boe 
flame d smoke. “Thi is flame and smoke must Have* ‘rendéred the: zh 
; “criminal insensible; ede is, therefore, most. tnlikely ‘that the Gov- - 
» érnor. should -uddress.a mah stupifiéd by the: ‘blowing t up. of, Bitupows, o « Se* 
- Sm that the culprit should be able sores, ‘n such an aitswer as is . ” 
uted to him.** But-observe, reader; after lowing . up’ the vietiin, 
ie recdverir him to reply td the’ governor, he is provided” with. awe M.° 
he Cope ound bis ae ck for the exéeutioner’ to strangle him,. which: * 2a 
- is said; ith great. violence, and heré ends the martyr’s suf- ye oe 
Beh * This bungling ; account of his death ‘is ° ‘sufficient . to. satisf {.. ate 
4 aan sensible mihd that much, -at. wae a the pecan pati “ofthe. 4 
Bee hk tor se ¢ oe “a 4a” . 
7 : ‘, +. id : J 7 
“Se Tastee * MORDER: OF CARDINAL, BEATON. My en oa 
Ji de PEK ofthis: -bloody deed: follows the death of With, who... Re 
/was ‘said t br have “eset the Cardinal’s untimely. end: sae ‘ coe 
not from w hence x obtained the particulars: of this event; we have = > : 
Ry »examined Burnett ‘and ; ‘Heylin, but they. differ widely; from his Miete-+ .«. .*"s 


ratives—Ih he “copied, from Buchanan, the characters of. this x Ps ee eee 
al p a ven by Dr. Heylin, ‘a_Protestant* writer’ and. divine,,.in ee 
. ography, will’show “that no reliance is to be placed on his fi eit cha 

” Sct oN G6 eorge Buchanan,, an. ‘ingenious poe’ »-but an unsound : 
v statesman; « <whose History and’ Dialogue De’ jure “Regni, Have 

‘ wrought more mischief ‘in the world than all Machiayel’s works.’ _ 

. Stuart, another Prdtestant author, says ‘of him: ‘ His zeal fo t ch ® 

eearl. ‘Mortay- overturned altogether his, allegiance as tye 
.° arid his, integrity” as aman. His activity against Mary in, ‘holes ’ 

{ferences in England, was a strain-of the most gael ess ate — 

t 1e -, 





-tand: the virulence with which, he endeavoured ‘to de laseat 
- “cwritings, was ‘most.audacions -and criminal. They sinvolve’ 
‘ complicated. ‘eharze of ingratitude, rebellion, arid perjury.” ( Hist. - ; 
Scot. $d 2451) “So much for this writer Bucha ass may 
“Kar lassed with Fox and hen am itors. But to the mar i 
nae “si soys the cardinal i “to: s olemhize : Sea 
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oe REVIEW OF-FOX’S 
marriage between the eldest son of, the, earl: of, Crawford, and his” 

‘own natural daughter, Margaret, and that while. therep+he received . 
- w'"  ¢intelligence that/an, English squadron was upon the-eoast, and that 
= * “consequently an invasion: was to be feared. ‘Upon this’ the. mme- 
: “diately returned to St: Andrew’s, ‘and ippointed a day for the nobi- 
‘lity and gentry to meet, and consult what was’ proper to be done 
on this’ occasion.’ -From this statement it Would seem -that the. éar-- 


_. .* + dinal was supreme’ intemporals, as well as im spirittals, or how cotld 
; he ‘summon. the nobility to attend upon him? As to the natral daugh- 

ute @ ter; this i8 a gratuitous. fabrication to cast a slur on ‘the celibacy of 

* . | the ‘Catholic clergy, which mone of* the reformed® preachers shad the 


»  .giftto preserve..’, The. appointmentiof a day of. consultation we also * 
Geena fiction; for though the cardinal was,,we”believe, primate of. 
the Scottish church, he was not the regent of the. kingdom; whose 
., Provinee, was to guard. and protect the couhtry:against invasion:. ‘The 
fact is, the kingdom of Scotland:was.af this time infected with. the 
.s, seditious doctrines of, the Genevian reformets, whése horfible-cruel-" 
_ ‘ties and restless doings we'have displayed in our review of the pre-; . 
‘ °° tended Huguenot martyrs. James °V. who. re ned in that kingdoms _ 
_, -“€ «.* 4 had been solicited’ by his ‘uncle, Harry of*Eingtand, to'throw off his ; 
spiritual obediencesto, the see’ of Rome,.but refused, and his: prema- 
~ ture death, leaving an: infant daughter, the unfortunate Mary, who * 





Mi he was afterwards butchered by her Cougin Elizabeth, then ‘onlya few. 
-,* y  ,days old, threw the kingdom into a state-of confusion, and it became. 
te Ue prey’ of fanatical enthusiasm and factiony Such was the state’ 
Pee! « Scotland when the event: took place, of which we are treating. ” 
‘The manner‘in which the’ cardinal was -put to death we’ shall give,» . 
‘from' the Book, of ‘Martyrs. ‘It says, ‘In the mean time Norman é 
; \ Lesley, eldest’ som of the earl of Rothes, who had been ‘treated by 
« \, ‘the cardinal with injustice and contempt, formed a design, in eon- . 
‘junction with his« uncle, John Lesley, who hated « eaton, and, 
3} “othets who were inflamed against him on account of his persecu-», 
a ih ‘tion of the Protestants, the death of ‘Wishart, and othe® causes, to 
_ © ‘assassinate the prelate, though’ he*now resided in the eastle of St, ' 
0%  fesless which, he was. fortifying at great expense, and had, in, ft 
ot ‘the opinion of that age} ‘already réndered it almost impregnables. 2 
_ ¢The cardinal’s retinue was numerous, the ‘town’was at his devotion, ~ 
ap “and the neighbouring» country full ofshis dependents. However, °* 
, - ‘the.conspirators, who.were’in number only sixteen, having concer-» + 
~ ‘ted their plan, met togethér early in the morning, on’ Saturda the 
“29th of May. The first thing they did; was to seize:the porter. of | - 
‘the castle, from whom they took the keys,.and secured, the} 4 
«They then sent four of their ‘party to watch the eardinal’scham-’” - 
° . ‘ber, that he might have no notite: given him. of what was d ing; ' 
Js : ‘after which they went and called up, the servants and attendants, to’. 
* whom they were well known,’ and turned” them out of the .gate,. to . 
g ithe number of fifty, as they did also upwards of an hundred work- 
“men, who were employed in the fortifications and buildings of the» 






; ‘castle; ay the eldest my ‘the regent, (whom the” cardinal kept. 
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bison pretence of stiperintending s education, but, in id ris 

win jas au hdng3, y they: kept for their gh security. wet Ms 
“4 All this was done with so little noise, that the» cardinal was» nat i 

'\ @waked’ slay: -khocked at’ his chamber door; upon whieh he eri ma Sy ‘ 
ors is there?” i Lesley answered; « My name widae- »° % a 

“ley.” | “Which Lesley” inquired the eardinaly “is it: Norman?” ; ae, 

a was answered, that € thust opeh, the daot, to those who were | , 
: theres but instead’ of’ this, | 4 emanate it inthe best manner he, ahs 

Z - ould: * However,-finding® that ‘theyshad , brought. “fire,in order to! os 

P ‘ forée their .way, and they, |] havi ing, as itels said by: some, made. hia * ; 
“ tx promise of, his» lifes. he* opened. the’ door. : They? immediately ., 

- entered with their swords drawn, and John Lesley smote him: twige. 
or thrice, ‘as did also Peter Carmichaely “but’J és: Melvily (as Mr: * 
ae relate’. the .affair).perceiving them. to bein “eholer, saids. ‘ 

* 48¢This work; and, judgment of. God, although it be- ‘secret, ought . 
«to be done with greater ‘gravity:”’ and presenting: the point of his. : 
_ £ $word’to. the’ cardinal, fie to Ea ‘« Repent. thée ofthy wicked *~ - 
3, but espécially ‘oft he shed ving of the blood’ of ‘that, potable fs. 
once of God, Mr, George shart, which ‘albeit the flame *, 

‘af ‘fire’ consumed before mens yet cries it fon -vengeance-{ipon three; , 

‘“and weifrom-God are -sent to. revenge it. For here, before-my —- oe 
* od, ‘L protest, that heither the hatred of thy person, the dove of . ‘S 
4 ‘hy, riches hor the’ fear?of any trouble. thou couldst have doné oe. 

‘jp’partieular, moved ors moveth. me to ‘strike ‘thee; but ‘on Ys PE 
: “ because* thou “hast been,” and “remainest,. an’ obstinate * enemy fa. s gas 
+3 Christ Jests,’ and jis holy gospel,” »\” Having «said. ‘this, he RIO 
’ this sword roh the eardinal’ twice or-thrice through, the body; whd © Pah 
“only said, a ra a pries | Fie!-fie! ‘all is gone!” and then’ expired, ae “ee 
'  Sbeing ‘about! fifty- tworye of wage. 2. 
owe hare ere the: acknowledgment of Fox or his ‘modern editors ° 
aa set of the’ ‘saints’ were’ ‘inflamed’ abbas cardinal, and Gas. 
. that another hated him. ‘But how different is this disposition to that | °°, ‘ 
“which is is taught in the. gospélvof Christ; and which ese pretended "gee we, 
- reformers professed to; follow, The tule laid, Sone inthe sacred . ~« 
‘volume"by our divine. L wéhiver was, that'we should love our ene- . 

-Gnies,, return good for evil, and pray for those that persee te us;-but —, 
hére we. are told, the ‘new lights” entered into a»murderous and* oP 

‘ secret, design to assassinate an spies? who had rendered himself . + 
; _, obnoxious to, them by his zeal. for: the established. order of. things. “ 

We are ‘not going to.justify the burnings of eardinal Beaton, because ab - 

tt are wot sufficiently acquainted with the history. of thosé transac- : 
but this much may | be saidy,that ™ what he did was done’ tinder” “# 

t Fie saiction of the established-laws and usages of 1 country, and” =, + : 

. ‘it canpotsbe Proved, though it may be. asserted | (falsely *) that a , 

ety, 
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“aetuated by any other eee ee sense of justice towards: 
Wee ib » a dangered by the wild and latitudiparian notions : 
OF the dis¢iples of Calvin’s school. + Tage xeausigns under'the care 
-», dinalnmust be attributed to the turbu noua times; and-it would 
is been’ ouch? bétter;th at the veil n had” been thrown 
*, over the av, f bo se, ‘A608, ‘than ° placed constantly >? 
« 4 = + “4 at “it 
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Sony ly REVIEW. OF FOX's. | 
* before the eyes’ of the i ignorant mnutiitude for ae expiess,; anc . 
oes fessed purpose -of exciting the same pasgion, namely 1 HATRED, _ 
nfaite” * theeCatholics of the present day, that the® bloody we sary 
ote the «sixteenth century had imbibed against cardinal Beaton. ow, * 


-< -.  much more'to the credit of these enligh days swould. a’contrary 
line of conduct have, -been; and ‘instea exeiting hatred against- 


‘ ae . the professors’ of thé» most ancient faith of: Christendom, a desire. - 

va had been evinced to$ee justice done to all. parties, and the spirit of 

Ss ! Charity spread’ among dissentients; on “speculative doctrine? fed 
7 * since the Catholics have been so “unceasingly and.widély reptesente * ? 


» ag cruelly inclined from the ? inciples, ‘of. their gelibion, it. becom a* 
_the:bounden duty of a ‘press voted to thes cause « Truth, to; ned 
“the public : see both sides of the case, in ‘order ~that a fair. and just, ? 

* + conclusion may be Pohineds of the respective f merits due to. the party 

" said: to be perseciitorsy and. the party said to. be: “persecuted. It'is with 
» this feeling: we haye faken wp: our pen, and. with no’ other ‘view, will 

els _’we continue to exercise it, than that of “enabling. our readers’ to,gather 
ri ie Dae ‘our pages that knowledge’ ‘of the . history. of ‘the: Paste ; 
formation so essential for them to know, Mae 
tet the ‘primtitive ages of Christianity we. observe, ogling of the : 

; : * ditjposition shown by the new reformers,” who pretehded. to, dis 

1% aN '» Corruptions j dn ‘the then. established religion of allynations.. On 

eoritrary,*we find the martyrs ‘suffering: persecution. fonfighbaveher? 
as ( » ‘sake and. conféssing their faith’ in.Christ with, couragerand fortitude, 

ers _.- but at the Same time with meekness/and submission to their temporal . 
os Re 1 hat lers.. Not $0, howeyer, with the evangelical preachers of the new - 

eh Foil * doctrines. ‘They were inflamed with ae diabolical - ‘hatrédtowards 

> tetheze whom Giller deemed: their oppressors, : and_ under ‘thé « oak of 
the most blasphemous pretences they. committe omurde 









a : 


' rebel- 

? lion: °. Wee see’ it,admitted | by Fox,’ or the hatred-inspitin editors,. | 
‘ ..y that the work of ‘assa8sination was committed. in cold blood, on the. 

: » + spart-of one: of the assassins, .who affirmed: ‘that it.was a judgement of | 


, and con’ equently that they looked upon ‘themselves asthe.in- 
eee struments of Divine vengeance, it’ ees i satiate their :m e. 

ie How far their judgement was correct we'will leave Burnett to.decide, 

: __who observes, ‘that scarce any of the dia Nca ale ei an /ordina 
e ** death’ from’ which. we: may’conclude that the vengeance’ of God ; 
Scie ; followed them for the diabolical deed, and: the* Speapheaeeraaiebe. se 
: » sions*undér which it was perpetrated) ¢ a 
. . ee -Dheresi ‘is another circumstance bonnebted with this affair mentioned 
of by Dr: Heylih, in’ his History. the Presbyt ytemans whieh is not. 
Oe, . generally known, and therefore eserving. out notice. “Speaking of "> 

; the cardinal’s death, this, historian says, * In the* relating, whieh 
7 murder; in Knox’s. History, a. ote ‘was giventtis i in the margent of e 
, “the first edition, printed at London, in. octavo, which | points ‘us.to” 
oe ‘the godly actand saying of James Melyin, for. so the: author calls * 
°; a a this most wicked deed. Bu that edition’ being stopped. at the. press 

he history never cathe’ oe ee till . 
t 


a: by thé queen’s con mand, 
AB “+ the year of our when. the, word godly “Was out of 






wy ‘ the marginal, note, fi a that rile eealidal ‘whieh 
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' stnedby. Bive piven.to all ‘sober réaders.” Who ‘ended bomaaiee” 
- fleece rvified | at the conduet. of men, who setting 
themselves ip for ween ee of corruption and the preachers of 







é “Sea pois re: gerne sg i aseaacincigany, as 
- a act! ee) oo we : ¥ 
he de of Catdin eaton*was the: signal for the, work: of ‘de- 


gees in Sépulahd; which*consequently had its rise im’ heartless 
Bets shocking Garbatity réligious mockery, ‘and’ deliberate mur-. 


The-base then’ on.whieh | the thing” called “the Reformation ' was 


éd, was composed -of*materials. ‘containing: ‘the? op dsite. qualities ” 
Poicte-oh vebictt: ‘the Christian religion was” ‘Soutdhy. B y. the at- 
.) ter, maft was taught, | as. we have before observed, rrottongivg? van -ene- 


Bir “apt to stifle in Ais heatt the motions of: anger; « but we see» tlie 8 


reformers, who pretended’ to act under: the immediaté ‘impilse of. 
- the’ spirit of. Gods and to" 75h been commissioned by him*to oo 
‘his: ‘church, transported wit e} and inflafned. with, savage’ furys, 
. breaking into the reom of ie od man; and: there. with. fiend- likesnya-. 


‘lice glutting their vengeance: with the victim’ 's blood. ac or. did: their, * 


fury cease with the death of - their victim; for safterthe ' erpettation, 
» ~ of the horrible deed, they. exposed the mangled’ body, of Ath he cafdinal » 
‘the’ walls of the castle; as ‘a\signal. of ae Fevolt agit the , 
_ constituted: \orities: of -the country, Pst alad 
.. The latter and most important partiof the: affair Has en supp ress 
the ‘modern editors, conceiving, we suppose, that but little ¢ 
* vould bonded to their-eause by a detail’ of. the: eiteagity t pre 
ings ‘of these god g odly . pate y in thetwork of reforming: Popery. 
how ever, ‘have fo ‘such: feelings, as we consider a full: exposure of” 
- ‘the deeds of ¥ reforming heroes the » bestway to enable'the reader 
- atoveome ‘to a right“decision on-their merits.” 
“upon the 19th « of May (1547) that the’ murderers “possessed them- 
“e's selves of that strong place, into-whieh f many flocked from. all parts - 
. ‘ofthe realm, both"to congratulate the act and. assist the actors} .so 
_ © tliat at last they cast themselves into a congregation, and chose John 
“Rou gh(irlo: afterwards suffered.death in England) to be one* of. 
. thee pteathers; John. Knox; that great incendiary of the realm of 
. * « Seotland, 9 another, “of them.: And thus:they’stéod upon. heir 
~ Sguard till th é'coming of one and twenty. gillies and some land forces 
‘out of France; by whom th e castle was besieged, and: so fiercely 
‘» attered, that they were, forced to y ield. the last of July, without 
“#9 taining: any bettér ‘conditions » than ‘the, hope,of lifes’—( Hist. . of 
" 3 °Y.. 19) pe 723.) How they passed their time*jn. the’ castle, . 

. while i in aistate of open rebellion. against the. “regent, and . after they — 
had‘ cast themselves into-a congregation,’ we may learn from the 
.- aedount. of Buchanan,. a Presbyterian wtiter,, and. himself a zealous o 

promoter of the, reformation. He informs; ‘us, that ‘they’made | a very 7 










_ * bad use of. his respite, “which this temporary: accommodation - 
- wigs them;,.and that notwithstanding the fe ao ge of px; 
‘they spent their tinie in whoredor dulterj; and All, the vices 
. © of ‘leness. a Guthrie’ s Hist. of x precious’ edify- 
s Bia aie compose the ‘firs inyeangregation or pa- 
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‘rish of Scotland, with’ John Knox. at their, head. It: is: not alittle. * 


curious, too, that one of the conditions of the surrender of this pious 
knot of rebellious whoremongers and adulterers, was, ‘ that the go- 
* vernment should procure unto them a sufficient absolution from the” 
‘ pope; ‘and that themselves should give ges for surrendering the 


‘castle, how, soon the’ absolution was brought from Rome, and: de j- 


‘vered unto. them.’-(Ibid. 306.) Thus these reforming saints could 


“ad hypocrisy. to. the list of their other crimes, bat it is no wonders, 


for villains of a deeper dye never disgraced human nature than those ; 
‘who broached and carried on the reformation, as it is called, of Scot. 
land. They may be equalled in this work of iniquity, but,they never 
can be excelled.y.- , Gyo ad ryan ng > 
$5. 4 7 oa ¥ " ,. - : ey « ‘ re 4% wa 
‘| | ** PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. © 


i*tne TER recounting the -execution, of two! other ofthe réformers, 
named Wallace arid: Mille; theymodern editors conclude their account - 
_ sof the’ persecution’ in. these - words: The death of Walter Mille 


“proved the overthrow of popery’in’ Scotland. ,, The clergy welp sO, 


«sensible. that, their, affairs ‘were “falling into decay, that.they, from 


‘“that'time, never dared’ to proceed to a capital punishment, on! ac. 


. Seount of religion: insomuch, that. in the synod, held im Edinburgh,, 


- 


_ ‘in July this*year, 1558, some persons who had been impeached of 
- heresy were only condemned, upon theik non-appearance, to make 


a _fa public, recantation at the market-cross of that city, on the 38h a 4 
a “September following, being St. Giles’s: day, the titular bishop | ™ 


“that place; ‘It was usual, at the feast of. this saint, which now. 


. |’ ¢nearly approached, to, carry his image in. procession. through the 


¥ 


‘down, and the queen-regent was to honour th 


_ 


‘ 
- 


“presence. But when the time was, come, the image was missing: 
‘it having been stolen from its station, by some ‘who were too wise - 


‘ to pray to it. This caused a halt to be, made, till another image: 


‘ was borrowed from the Grey-friars, with which they set forward; - 


‘and after the queen had accompanied them.a considerable way; she 
‘ withdrew into the castle, where she was to dine. . But ‘no ‘sooner 


» « ‘was-she gone, than some persons, who had been purposely appoin- 
‘ted, tore the picture from off the shoulders Of those.who carried it,” 


Sy 


“threw. it.into the dirt, and totally destroyed. it. "Fhis gave such. 


‘universal satisfaction to the people, that a general shout ensued,.and . 


‘a riot continued in, the street during some hours; which was at 
7 os @ > 


«Tength suppressed by the vigilance of the magistrates, . 


« About the same time a great disturbance happened at Perth, the 


~ ‘circumstances attending*which were as follow: a, celebrated. refor-. 


‘mist minister having preached ‘to a, numerous. congregation, after 
‘sermon was over, some» godly persons remained in the church, 
‘when a priest was so imprudent as to open a case, in which, was 


* ‘curiouslyengrayed the figurés of many saints: after “which he 


“made preparations for saying mass. A es ae observing this, " 
- s t- a ny . 


_* said aloud, ‘t This ‘is intolerable! As«Ged p 
» “seripture, idolatry, shall we stand and. see such. an insult?” The 


“priest was, so, offended at this, that he struck the youth a violent: 


* : 2 ~ 
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inly. condemns, in 


solemnity with her’ * 


- 


“om 


* 








: . if ‘ o - re 
~* blow on thevhead, on. whieh he broke one of th 
“when imm liately all- the people fel on the p rs 
‘every thing in thé. church that tended t iddlatry. This being -, ~~ 


* * soon known abroad, the people assembled in large bodies, and’ pro- 
ceeded, tothe at ries-of the Grey and Black Friars, both of. , : 
“whicn ‘they stripped;' and then pulled down the house_of the Car- se 
- * *thusjains;. so “that in the space of two days nothing remained of ~~: 
* + those noble buildings but thé ‘bare -walls. Tlie like kind on ae, E 
“rages Were committed in many“other towns in,the kingdom. © 
me Ai ‘this time there were many persons who made it their business 
,. $$ to soiteit.subscriptions in order to carry onthe work of reforma: 
\ “tion, and to abolish popery:.’ Among these were several of the no- 
* bility, particularly the earl- of ‘Argyle, thé lord James Stowart, the |. 
»» ‘earl uf Gleneairn, doc. “The endeavours of these noble reformists * 
; RS ‘were attended with such success'that they at length effected @ coin-* * 
es ‘ plete reformation in the kingdom; though ihey met’ with many ob-. 
“stacles from theik inveterate enenries the. papists.’n*s Se. 
' « Taking this account to be genuine, dre the, transactions therein de=« 
tailed-creditable to the cause of reform, and that reform said’ to‘be’’ » 
‘of a religious nature? -Did the apostles and‘their successors the bi- , . ° : 
shops and priests‘of the Catholi¢ churcli act thus when they planted =~ 
Christianity in a Pagan country? “Do we read of-such-exploits-as . > 
‘ are here-unblushingly«related when Paganism‘ was subdued and 
Christianity established in’ any part of the’ world through the Gat 


‘ 
: 


~ of Catholic. missionaries?» It stands atkniowledged that the Catho- — , 
- Ties were violently. attacked, that sedition and outrage followed the «.- . 
sermon of a Celebrated reformist minister, and thatthe work of dé> * ~ 
_ Structiow was commenced by some,‘ GopLy persons.¥ What ah ad- * ~ 
_mission! Could that religion, which'it is hére admitted began with 
.the"destruction of noble buildings* and‘ the like’ outrages’ through? 
' out the Kingdom, be grounded on :the sublime principles laid down. , ~ 
in the gospel of Christ? It is impossible. But the most curious part ie 
the tale is' that where we dre told many persons, made it their  « 
_ business to solicit subscriptions in order’to carry on'the work of re- ‘ 
‘formation, and to abolish Popery!!! Solicit subscriptions truly! Aht . - : 
_ ah! had they confined themselves to solicitations, indeed, as the bi- 
_ ble-mongers of the present day are forced to do,.the reformation, as : 
it is miscalled, would have made: as little progress under the hands 
of the early Scotch fanatics, as the abolition. of. Popery does under 
the modern retailers of calumny against Catholicism. ‘We have his-\ 
torians, however; of greater credit than our hatred-exciting ‘editors, 
who give a’very different colour tothe’ transactions above’ quoted. 
The solicitations are represented by them, to have, been menacing. . 
_» demands,'and the subscriptions, novother'than forcible confiscations.. Bee 
.\ The noble reformists,” were not -endued. -with the gift of persua-.- 
sion, nor were they arfned’with the shield of Truth; ‘they. therefore 
_eombined toemploy. brute force to aid the mad preachings,of Knox 
and his associates, by which ‘they plunged their country into a state 
of anarchy and desolation, which, after years of. blood and misery, 
“ended in the establishment. of Presbyterianism, but not in the total . 
« - Py ge 
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constituted authorities used’ h diligence to find out the ‘principal j 
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ugh - atholicism, Tis see | aew nbipsjomsts id 
a . $4 . 7 


day Sill at part of the island. aswell. as in thi 
A After the perpetati of the abo e outrages, , Dr. He; el 











rs, but « th ithren ‘kept themsélves together, in* oe 
e 

ies, singing psalms; an and ly encouraging one, hag, 
‘ one durst lay shands u m.’—A very pious way, the, read ad 


agsonsary ere to Observe, that these, rebellious. proceedings were * 


nA »fsprin g of: ae. connexion-with . shn Galyin and the-Genevian | 


ay, to preach ‘thé BA of Christ and true religion. it may» : 


mpisisibstins, who were in 0; n rebellion. against their prince, and . 
~ had excited a a rebellion, in the, kingdoi ‘of “France; and the fives Sept - 


‘of them. was a common’ band or covenant, signed by th ‘earls fot °° 


_Atgyle; Gleneairny and. Morton, &e. "in the’ name !ofy mselvess 


Bir: vassals, tenants, and defendahts, the- jnige of which was : 


venture theit lives, t6 establish whiat they called ‘the most bles 
_ “word of God and ‘his congregation.’ This beginning . ‘made, othe 


* 


-. work of, ¢onfusion soon, followed. . We have seén the’ account from © 


'» Fox of» the outrages committed: at Perth; but. Hiis.story’ is not ’alto- 


5 ” get er correct. He. attributes the commencement Of ther riot ° to. the. 


4 


imprudetice of a-priest in ‘attempting ‘to. say, mass, and’ opening @ 
curious case engraved with i images, -one ‘of which he breaks about: 


the’ head of a young man. “This is mere fictio introduced to screen .. 


ee unprovoked assault, by. cdsting,¢ the blame on the. sufferings party. é 
t. Heylin. gives he, aged account of. this affair: —A fier ‘stating © 


‘that CnOX arriv Perth*on. the’ 5th” of’ May, 1559, he. goes. on, ¢ 
Be the chief ENtech whereof, he-préached sucha thundering sermon, 


“t ss Bere the adoration of Imagesy- and the advancing - oftthém in »: 


‘ places of God’s _publie: worship, as suddenly beat down, all the 
% panes and feligious houses within uthe “Pprecinets ‘of. that. town,, 
-¢ For presently « afte the end of. the. sermon, when almost: all the rest 
“of the people were gone home to dinnery, some few w hich yemiined- _ 
eo the church’ pulled, down a:gloriows. tabernacle which: stood on. 


altar, | aes it inypieces, and defaced. the images wh hich bak 
sthere? Which ‘being lisputchads the did the, like, “executi oh 


- “all the rest-in that’ aintush, and were sq nimble at their work, that 


¢ they. had made a ¢lear riddance of them; “before, the tenth manvit’ 


4 


“the town. was. advertised: “of it. The news hereof causeth’ the’. ~ 


‘ rascal» ‘multitude (so. mm) author calls them) to resort’ in egteat num-._ 
* bers to the charchi’ e. concludes. by describing. the” destruction 
‘of the monasteries ‘in near nf similar words as Fox. The do eater: 


‘informs us,. ‘that. Knox left Perth in ‘company with Argyle, & 


Ais. dy: to St. Andrew’s, and. that preaching ata town called, ( Opailan 
his ¢ exhortation so prevailed upon most of the hearers, that, imme-~ 
of diately they. betook thems ives ti the pulling: down’ of altars: and * 
‘images; and finally, destroyéd ‘a S eeaomet of. superstition and _ 
« idolatry which they found.in the’ town.’ Theslike: ‘proceedings. took 
place atia 0 called ahatrathes, from: whence ‘they marched-to Ste 
Andrew’s, ‘in. the paris church, whereo ontinues the “histovian)> 
¥ ial ga pirgan our = als $ oe -* eae 58 sarc! 
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- + eut ‘of the . n : , and with us Wwonted rhetoric the — 

> > $pe : thal sheeeh itted the like outrages ther e at. ty. 4 
_ * Perthedestroying-images, and pul Jown the hor Bizek’. .. « 







“and rey friars with the like dispatch.’ 
onthe 11th of June,so th ae e 

+ theses preschiig 0¢ Knoss” Th 

é monastery o Scones long fa bei ¥ 

<ings.of ‘Scotland were crowned;',th any 
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Siitling-and Linlithgow were néxt sacked ar ‘ahd | “a, & 
- burgh'shared the munis S02. ‘Dr. Heylin says, the hives vate od ee 





the Jatter placert6 Dunbar in ‘great “fear, and 't 
fproyostiof the town. staid not long: behind her.* f 
* he was’ stdreé gone outof the city,swhew the rascal rabble fell ou 
“the “religious: houses, thet od Ba, Sk ofthe’ Black aid i * 
: “*G ey. Ariars, with vall the other monasteries about thes town, ‘may es 
- “shat amongst them alpacas WPERENY found,in those housest, 

‘in ‘which -they*made stich. quick-dispateh,*that they had finished. — ° 
that part “of “the aeforetahich, ety ie’ sw "lords anid their atten-. 

- ©dants conld eome in, io helpthem.. « ti 4 eh. wee ya rae : 

/ Such ‘were the beginnings in Scotland of that change ia Ngee oa 
whieh is. called’ the Reformation: Our blessed Saviour, when he es-' | 
tablished-his.church; laid down fixed tules-for his ministers to foHow} alge 

“and, when he was"tempted by, his enemiés with ‘regard to his‘loyalty 

and dllegianée. to the Roman emperor,” who then reigned ‘ii Judea, , ° 


" 
S 


ad 


lord. Seaton, then ; 
(he continues) . ., “sd 


w 






+ But 


his answer “was: “Render unto Cxsur the things that belong to Cx- 
# sai’ and to:God the.things that vebine CaN bee) we hy 
'. as we have! before remarked,’ the apos es’ and their syctessors, on * ~ 
_ planting the Catholi¢ faith’in a’ Pagan soil, invariably followed this * * 
-maxim.+-The religion.“they preached was! fo fit. them for an’ hen, ef 
world, by making them better members:of this:—The Kington Dex 
 edme to establish w snot of. this world,’ but a supernatural one, of — . 
tie Christ'was the ~head, arid the Pope-his' visible vicegerent on ss , 
* -earth. “Hence every kingdom of the»globe which received the Hight “te 
of faith acknowledged, the spiritual suptemacy of the Pe ame co 
| chs, législators, and péople,*while, at the samé time, they were, _ 
. mh asttenacious of their own, temporal rights and’independence, «” \ . — 
nay: thore 30-than when they were heathens. . At least such was the “ 
. conduct of our npfioly forete Mhere, and ‘who has ‘not heard of those SNE 
Scottish “heroes, Bru ce and Wallace,;who were both stanch Catholics.» 
“When the ‘pretended. reformers “and disciples of evangelical liberty 
begat to dogmatize, however, they preached up‘destruction and fury 
« to the Catholic constituted authorities, which they''cloaked: under 
the hy poeritical cant of rooting, out idolatry andssuperstition, which 
dty is now sét‘up by, the Bible-ahd School-mongers of the evangeli- 
» cal cast of the present day.—Forgetful of the commands of God, to 
_govand teach all: nations; ot rather sensible that they, had*no olsins . 
*. to such divine ommission, instead of persuasion and ‘the power o 
‘ pfiracles, they had recourse to physical force and the engines of death » ° 
» and destruction.We see them here in rébellion against their _ . 


: snore, ate e wo désolation pillage in theirtrain, ’ 
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his party, the non 
¢ a pr in. de at “that her wish was to-sa- 
igs ery | ‘theref e she. -would call a parlia- 
weit ishing at, in the: mean time. ‘every ‘man - - 
erfy, using’ their own. consciencés 
ers. ‘She also charged the congte- * 
the subversion of the crown. than-the 
religion roclamati on was ans were by the, con- 
onists, in enh -deniéd. any ‘other iftention than»to ba- 
ot (i.e. Ouihslt cism).to ee ine: true religion, anil’ de dy. 
ne “the p: Rika t hereof, that they pee seals continné® in “all. > 
a towar heir sovereign, p ovided they might have the free exercise ad 
yf nt es Jof the eir religion. —Here then we see the legidnes.p f Tne Oothalig: 
oo _ ant reformers’ made. conditional, whilesthe. Heghties of the acne 
“under all’ circumstances; ‘issunconditional, ecording"t o the la ws an 
principles of the-constitution under which ‘they. tbe | As io-theit love 
Scent of; liberty of ‘tonscience, about which so‘much noise | hes been madelp : 
y "sand. | clamour, raised ‘against the Catholic. church, the sefprminig or 





By “rebel | party soon gave an example of what-was to. be» e from * 
es the: liberality of their principles. ae OF Heylin says,, that th y wrote 
‘. = _ letters .to “the _queen-regent herself, ‘ whonr they assured in the close, we 


. . , @ that ifsshe would. make use of her - authority for” the abolishing of. 
. ‘ idola latry’ and. 1 -superstitious abuses which. agreed. snot with } the. weld - es 
* “of God rishe should “find then as ‘obedient | as any ‘subjects within 
‘the realm; » ~ Which, in plain truth, was-neither more nor less than 
_ ge that if they ath oy not have their 1 wills i in the point.of religion,, 
~ Me ee to look pe no obedience . from’ them, in other. matters: « 
‘ oftthey gav é suffitient proof by their * ying in Edidburghs, 
ea command to. the contrary notwithstanding; by pressing, more ‘s, 
vg ‘5 o> eee ae for 4 toleration,” and adding this over and “‘above-to ‘tein 
‘Belg Jemands,, that such 'Freneh ‘forces as Yemained in Scotland v 
nt be. disbanded and sent. back to théir native country. the 
ae first of which demands they: were SO. unreasonable, that 9 when “the” 
es “queen an offered them the exercise of. their own religion, upon. cor : 
5 ie tion that. when she “had ovcasion , to make’) use. of at "of, thelr . 
‘churches for, her. own devotions, such"e exercise - might: be suspended, : 
2 and the mass only uséd. in. that-conjuneture; they. would by. no . 
~ “means yield unto it: and they refused to. yield tinto it for this.rea-» 
‘son only, because. it would be in, her’ power, by temoving pes tN Se 
. place to another, to leave them without any certain exercise of a 
* _ ‘religions which iny effect was we overth row it. “And - he ° . 
\“*they were pleased to add, that, as’ ay coda not “binder her'from. 
‘a exercising ‘any religion which she: iad a mind to. but this was more: ei 
“4 an they. would = toin their better fortunes, oa could. they not. 2 
‘ “agree that. the “ministers: of Christ should-be: silenced pe any oc- ©! 
a ’ ‘easion, | and much less, that the true worship of God Should | give 
ia place to idolatry. A point to whieh the ad so siti that wlien 
_« | the queen hea had ms co Ed pow , ‘ghovagald “s 
* . 
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BOOK OF MARTYRS. 51. 


«neither prevail so far upon the magistrates of that city, as either to 
‘let her have the church of St. Giles to be appropriated only to the 
‘use of the mass, or that. the mass might be said in it at such vacant 
_ ‘times in which they made.no use of it for. themselves or their mi- 
‘misters.’ ‘Thus it; will be seemthat on the very outset of the pre- 
‘tended liberty-loving reformation, the most intolerant system of per- 


* Seculion was commenced against the professors of ‘the ancient faith 


of Ohristendom.in «9, oy. mn 
These, proceedings of ‘the ‘noble reformists’ and evangelical tribe 


were sticceededby, other treasonable outrages:, The lords of the _ 


congregation excited’ the whole’ kingdom, by a, written’ instrument, 


to risé in arms,,and. now the country was distracted with a civil war” 


carried ‘on»by religious fanaticism on one hand,.and @ struggle to 
preserve dawful authority on the other, “One of the ‘most successful 
engines: used by Protestants against ‘the Catholics of this ‘kingdom 


has been thessupposed authority-of.the Pope .To.pePosse Kincs.. Of . 


thestwo hundred and odd.bishops ,that. have «filled the chair of ‘Sty 
Peter, not half a dozen ever laid claim to this power, and then not 
by thedivine authority’ of the church, which,could not communicaté 
‘such power to.any-of them, but by the«circumstances\in whieh 
_€hristendom was then placed, the monarchs looking upon the»pope 


-, asthe common: father of the faithful, and ‘often appealing to’ hiny 


to setile their differences; and it may be “here, observed, that ‘im 
_*no instance did the popes attempt to avail’ themselves of this’ power, 
‘but in cases where the monatchs were the most.immoral and tyran-’ 


nical of their class, hated. by the.nobles and.detested by the people. .. 


_ But not one of these obnoxious rulers lost his’ throne throayh ‘the,in- 
terference of-any of the popes, though, many Catholic ‘soyereigns 
‘have. felt the weight of the’deposing power .introduced. by. the very 
men! who raised’the cry against the pope. .As an instance, we must 
‘here mention what took place’at the period when’the sham reforma- 
“tion was-set on-foot in-Scotland. ~We havewnoticed the excitement’ 
to rebellion by, the lords of the congregation; this was followed by a 
resolution, Dry Heylin says,-to putin execution what had been long 
in deliberation, that is'to/say, THE DEPOSING OF THE QuUEEN-REGENT 
FROM THE PUBLIC-GOVERNMENT. ‘ Bit first,’ writes the doctor, * they 
‘ must consult their ghostly fathers, that by their countenance ‘and 
‘ authority, they might more. certainly prevail upon all such persons 
“as seemed unsatisfied in the point: ‘Willock and Knox are chosen 
“above all'the rest to résolve'this doubt, if. at: the least any of them 
doubted of it,*which may..well. be questiohed. » They were: both? 
‘factors for Geneva, and therefore both'obliged 16 advance’ her inter- 
‘ests -Willock declares that albeit God had appointed magistrates 
‘only to be. his lieutenants‘on’ earth, honouring: them with his own 
‘title, and.calling them'gods; yet did he never:so establish any, but 
‘that for just causes they might_be deprived. Which having proved 
“by someexamples out 0 holy scripture, he thereupon inferred, that 
é-ginee the queen-regent had denied her chief duty to the subjects of 
‘this realm,.which was to preserve them from the invasion of stran- 


s 


' * gers, and to suffer the word of God to be freely preached: seeing - 
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; she was a. maintainer of superstition, and’despised: the: coun- ; 

of he ag he did think they: might fustly deprive -ler 

Me ‘ from all reg iment and. authority over «them. Knox “goes to work 

ee “more oe ee but comes-home. at last: For baving first, approved — 

. ‘whatsoever had been said by’ Willock, he adds this to it, that the, - 

: - Finiquity of the queen-rege it ought not to withdraw: their» hearts 

; & ‘from the obedience due to their sovereign; nor did he wish that any * 











T 
aa sentence against her should. bé ‘pronounced, but that when she 
should change: her. course, a0 a herself 10 ‘good: counséls, , 
~ ait «there should be place*Jeft unto her to regress to ther same ‘honours 
, from: which for just eause ‘she ought to-be depriyéd.’—Such were 
re the opinions of the apostles of the reformation in Scotland, solauded | 
by the ‘modern editors of the Book of Martyrs; but, we should be ._ 
glad to learn,»whether they dare to avow the. correctness, £ these. « 
‘opinions "at this.day, on which the blessed. reformation. was founded. 
- Af they did, we think they would sdonhaye the Attorney-general « 
A ae teaching. them torchange their opinions... xc ute Ae ga ® 
; » Having shown the pernicious tendency of their civil doctrines, we 
ree must now.give the reader some idea ofthe stability they attached to 
age 8 Pent articles. of faith:. Hitherto no particluar creed-had been followed, 
; but on the death, of Mary of England, and the aceession of Elizabeth, 
finding’ it. necessary to. secure the interests of the Jatter queéen,, the , 
. . + litergy of the English church established by. Elizabeth was. the form 
_ of ‘worship adopted’ by the Scotch rebel reformers, by solemsi sub-.. 
ree scriptiont ‘But when. the king of France, Francis Il, who was the’ 
: -. husband of the ‘unfortunate. Mary, died, and the refotmers were .110 3 
longer’in fear of the French, they then began.to discover their affections 





~~ 


. for the Génevian' discipline, and creedj.and their distaste to-the-form . - 
' which they before solemnly subseribed-to. Dr. Heylin tells-us that *\> 
. ‘Knox had before devised a. new Book of. Discipline, contrived..for: 
‘the most part after Calvin’s: platform; and.a newform of Commén-'. .~ 
9 rayer was digested also, more’ consonant to his*infallible.judgment. of 
BN the English Liturgy.” But. hitherto, they.had .both new aie, 
‘mant, because they stood in need of. sucht help from. England, a8 ” 
" “ ‘could not be presumed on with so,great ‘a, confidence, if they had © 
i. ', - ‘openly declared any dissent or disaffection to the public forms: _ * 
“which were established in. that charch. Now their. estate “is.so ~ 
_ ‘much bettered by. the death of the king, the® sad condition, of thei? ; 
~ + “- queen, and'the assurances. which; they, had from. the court of Eng- * + 
s ’ ‘land (from»whence the earls*of Morton dnd Gleneairn were returned 
ry * with comfort) that they resolve to. perfect what.they had begun; to’ 
‘prosecute: the desolation of . religious housés, and: the spoil -of. 
‘churches; to introduce their new forms, and suspend the. old. » For 
“compassing of which. end. they*summoned’a convention of the.es- 
* _ #tatesyto be held in Januarye ~  “'-. og) (wi hy Lm wil + 
is ‘ Now in this book of discipline (continues, the-doetor) they take \* 
a? : ‘uponthem to innovate in most.things formerly observed-and pra ; 
_ ‘tised in the church of Christ and in some things which themselves’ 
, “thad settled, as the groundwork of the reformation..‘They take upon’ 


4 


; ‘ them to discharge the accustomed fasts, and abrogate all the ancient. 
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festivals; net sparing those which did relate particul 
_ “ourSaviour, as his ‘nativity, passion, resurrection, &c 

“demned t e use of the-cross in baptifn 

‘tion of the new order of Geneva, for ministering the s 
“thésLord’s-Supper, and commend sitting for the mo 














» give way 


“convenient gesture to be usedat it, They, reqyire that al 
“not being paréchia should be forth : demolished: deelaré a 
‘of God’s publi¢ worship, which are not prescribed: in‘his \ 
‘be mere.idolatry, and that noné-ought'to administer the holy sa 
‘ments but sach as‘ are qualified: for, préaching ‘They appoint 
“catechism of Geneva;to be taught in ‘their‘schools, ordained thre 
“dniversities to be made and: continued in «that kkingdomwith 
» - Ties proportioned to the professors.in all arts and sciences,and time | 
_.fassigned for being graduated invthe same. They decree also.in the». * 
“same; that.tythes’shouldsbe noJonger paid to. the,Romish clergy; ..* 
“* but that they shall-be taken up by deacons and redsurers"byythern: aga" 
"£40 be employed for maintenance of the’ poor, the ministers, and the *_ © 
' ‘said universities: They” complained: ver: sensibly. of, the tyranny af 
-, Be lay-patrons and impropriators. in dgadhgvheinidihes nga “@ 
they are. said) tobe _more setuel and unmerciful, than, the popish ~ 
»  “Ppriests;“and. therefore take upon them to determtine asin pointof, 
' law what comniodities shall be. titheable, what not; and declare also = 
f that all leasés.4nd -aliénations, which formerly bad been madef ° | 
tithes, should ‘be utterly, void.’—Then followed some regulations 
» touching the ministry of the sacrament _and preaching’ -by ‘which it 
 awas ordered that tHe ,ministers should be srecrep by the congtega-. 
ion.—The reader will hére.contrast ‘the discipline set forth in this 
book with the mode-practised by ‘the® primitive @hristians, and fol- . : 
owed by every nation that teceived the faith, of Christ.~-Drs Heylin o! 
Says that they beyan’ with InnovaTion-and- even changed that wh ae 
dhisy before considered the*groundwork of their reformation. nd . 
‘these circumstances it is inrpossible ‘that the proceedings of these 
* rebel reformers could be guided by the*influence, of truth, because 
truth is always one and the-saméy a d will, not Dear innovation or 





- 





change. The work then. of these ‘noble reformists,’ suthey ara 2e .. 
°. stvled by the’ modern, editors, must’ have béen instigated by the pow- . > 





ers ©f- darkness, under which it is clear they acted. ee 
_ It is' said-by our divine ‘Saviour, that the goodness of the tree shall 
be known by its fruit,"and common, sense tells-us. it is only by fol- 
lowing this rule-that we can come toa ti t-conclusion on the res. 
spective merits. of thetreformation so called, and the principal actors < 
erein, We have seen them changing their creedias birds do their: 
feathers, but they ¢lung with more pertinacity to the work of destruc- 
tion.” They solicited of the convention of estates, in t 
the queén for Jeave to demolish: all the m ve 
and: idolatry, by which they. “nei all eath 
monasteries and other -religious:houses, an ‘fore 1] 
the’ asSent ‘or dissent of the queen or her council, they | 
 .éxecute ecclesiastical sires, and arrogate 10 he autho-* 
~ rity‘of hominating their own ministers over the he: e old. in 
> hg? mf *%. ‘ 17 Sala : , “g , 
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pum bobby and to held their general assemblies.,. Emboldened.. by 
these unjustifiable acts, for they were neither authorized by law, or 
confirmed by the queen, nor sanctioned by the convertion of estates, © 
a petition is directed,to thedords of the secret council from the as- 
semblies of the church, in which their lordships are,solicited,to make. 
quick work of-it.. «On the receipt of this petition,’ writes Dr. Hey 
lin, ‘an order’ presently'is made. by the» lords "of the council, for 


par " * granting all which was desired; and had more *been. desired, they 


had granted morew so formidable were. the vbrethren, grown, to’ thé 
‘ opposite party. - Nor was ‘it,granted in words only which,took no’ 
‘effect, but execution caused to be done upon. its and, warrants® 10» 


. ‘the lord James Stuart, &e!. Whereupon followed apitiful devasta- 


“ £that purpose issued to the earls of Arran, Argyle, ii eva 
i 


» «tition of churches dnd ehurch-buildings,in all. parts» of the realms 


no difference made,-but all religious edifices of what sort soever,. 


.8 “were either terribly defaced, or: uttérly, ruinated; the holy. vessels,” 


» ." ¢andswhatsoever, else could’ be turned into. money, as lead; bells, 


‘ timber, glass, .&c..were publicly exposed.to Sale; the very sepul- 
‘ chres,of the.dead not spared; the registers of the, chureh, me. .. 
‘libraries thereunto, belongings defaced and thrown into the, fire. 
_ * Whatsoever, had ‘escaped the former tumults, is now made “subject ~ , 
", tte destruction: so much the worse, because the violence and Saeriz. 
* ‘Jegious actings of these church-robbers. “had now the countenance * 
_ fof law. And to this work of spoil and'rapine, men of all ranks.and ~ » 
. ‘orders wete observed to’put’their helping. hands; men of.mostnote * 
‘and quality being forward.in it, dn hope of sn hope a fg 


«most part of the.booty;. those, of the poorer sort, in hope of bein 


.» “gratified for their pains therein by their*lords ;and_ patrons... 


— 


yi th 


» 


‘ sorts. encouraged. to it by the,zealous madness of some of their sedi- 

“tious preachers, y Po rreqeenty cried out, thatthe .places where 

‘idols had beenworshipped; ought by the law of, God to be.de- © 

‘ stroyed; at the sparing of them was the reserving of things exe.” 

‘erable; and that | the® eommandment given to Israel for destroying * 
places where the Canaanites did worship their false. gods, was. 

ist warrant to the people. for, doing the like: By whichenconr- 


jul 





4 


ents the madness of: the people was. transported. beyond. the ¥ 
rhich they had fitst prescribed unto it. In the beginning * 
eats, a designed only the destruction of religions houses, 







r . ’ “for fe emo iks and friars might otherwise .be restored” in} time’ ° 


_‘to their former dwellings: But they.proceeded to the. demolishing 
‘ of cathedral churches, and ended in the ruinyof: parochial. also; «the 
‘chancels whereof were sure to be levelled in all places, though the - 
‘aisles and bodies of them, might hy aibocsi in.some.”? os . 
‘Such was the deplorable effect of the reformation, as it is» called, ' 
in Scotland; an effect much more destructive and disastrous to learn- 
ing and the sciences, than the devastating rapacity of the reformers 
in England, who by sticking to’ the- order of episcopacy, preserved , 
in some degree the beautiful cathedrals which adorned. the kingdom, 


‘ 


- ‘many.of which are standing now, a sad testimony of the snperiority, =~ 


of the dark,ages of monkery and Catholicism, over the enlightened /*?,. 
e | a 7 irs . be * ' oe : q ; . . 


¢ - the* authors-"of, the Reformation,* 
- * 


~ 
: 


. a just andamidble sovereignydesirous ‘of allaying the spirit of’ innos 


— 


‘+ 


.» “and other superstitious rites of the ‘Romish | religion; fo j n 


- : *. me aes - =. < , *s ‘aah, | 7 
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days of Bible-redding*and eeneelavieny The conduet of theunfos “ 
tunate Mary in these days»of tribulation ahd adversity, was that of. ‘% 
vation by mild-and gentle means, and granting therutmost liberty of 
‘eonscienée to: those'who had imbibed the ini doctrines of Calvin - 
and Knox. But these Christian feelings did not satisfy the boisterous 


reformers, whovopenly railed*at the stipends proposed'to be granted ~ , — is 


to their ministers, and exclaimed at the Catholic -elergy being id 


. and ‘eneotiraged.in théir-idolatrous practices. © John Knox, with 


“inquisition; and they have lauded to 


* ©excluding all-popish:churchmen from holding any e in coun 


daring impudence raved in the pulpit against his sovereign, a beauti- “ay 
ful and defenceless' woman, and even insulted her? to. her face ta : 
conférence’she gratited-bim. ‘I'he modern-editors of Fox's Book. 

of Martyrs we have uo doubt are, all’ loyal. men*to the backbone, * M 

and wotild consent freely to» the punishment .of any “of those indi- 

viduals who lately sought.a' redress of the abuses known to éxist in” 
the civil administration ‘ofthe ¢ountry.” "They make a. ‘great noise. ° itt’ 
about the tyranny of the*Cathdlic church, and the terueltiessof the-’ * . ~~ 
he highest heavens the’conduct' . ~ * 
so called, “in England ‘and in‘ 
eotland; but they have most carefully concealed pe hhod ney”. bin heme 
tyranny; ‘the diabolical robberies and murders, the barbarous ontra- On a's 
gesy and the despotic*tempervof. the miscreants who figured in that’. 

affaip Itis but right however hat: the- people should be: informed . 
of. the’ proceedings ‘which marked. that epoch, and it is better (ate + 


‘than nevér.* We are therefore rejoiced that our*loyal modern edit- - ° 


ors have imposed the task upon us; but that we may not ‘bé charged ‘e 

with dealing in assertions, without advancing prools,, we'willtbere = s 

give the words Of Dr. .Heylin, from his History ofthe .Presbyte- * ; 
rians, from which,we have beforé quoted... «Thus writes Seats “# 
© At Midsumme? they held f'generaliasta) and there agreed, _ 
‘upon the form of a petition to. be presented to the queen-in ithe. 


“«name 6f the’ kirk; the substance of. it was for abolishin; 












“*sgome ‘punishment against blasphemy, adultery, contempt 
* the profanation of sacraments, and other like vices « ei 
‘the word'of God, whereof the laws of the realm. did nx 
‘ hold; f teferring all actions ‘of: divorce. to thé-ch irc! 

*or as me) least to men of good. knowledge an 












“or session; and finally, for the increase and more assured payment, 


-~*of the ministér’s stipends, ‘but more’ particularly, for- appropriating io” 


‘ er eaagiont thie secretary of state)*had much ado to’ prevails upon 


" *to*haye mass restored 


*: @ 


‘the glebes and houses unto them alone...'This wasthe sum: oftheir 
 désires, but couched in such irreverenty coarse, and bitter expres- 
* sions, and ‘those ‘expressions justified with “such animosities, that  « 


. 


‘«them for putting it into “a more dutiful and civil: language. “All 
4 which the queen knew well enough, and therefore would afford : 
‘them no better answer, ‘but that’she would do.nothing to the preju- 1 4 
‘diee of that religion Ay ie she then professed; and that she hoped. * er 
> mas ed, before the end of the yedt; in.all parts’ of 
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‘* the kingdom: Which. being so said, or “80 re orted; gave» Knox 


“occasion in his preachings before the gentry of Kyle and Gallowa 


‘(to which he was commissioned by the said assembly) to forewarn 
‘sonte of them ‘of the-dangers, which would shortly, follow; and. 


‘¢thereupon earnestly .to exhort thém to. take such order. that they’ 


_ ‘might be obedient to authority, and yeb not..suffer, the enemiesy of - 


“ ing of “his holy evangel, 
‘this, realm; ‘and also. will maintain the ministers of \the* same: 


‘God’s truth to have the upper hand.» And they, who. understood . 
‘his meaning at half’a word, assembled. themSelves together on’ the 
4th of September, at the town of Ayr, whére they. entered -into'va:, 
‘common bohd,subseribed by, theearlvof Glencairn, the lords Boyd 
“and Uehiltry, with one hundred and thirty more of note and quality, ~ 


“besides: thesprovost and burgesses of the town of-Ayr, which made 


‘forty more. _'The tenor of which bond. was this that followeth. © 
«4 We whose-names are-underwrilten, do promisedn the presence 
“of God, and,in the-presence of his Son, our Lord. Jesus Christ, * 
“that we and every one of us; shall and, will. maintain the predch-— 
now of his mercy offered ‘and granted to. 


‘7 


' “againsteall persons, power and ,authority, that will oppose them- 


< 


«selves to the doctrine proposed and by us received. “And farther, . 


‘ with the same solemnity we protest and promise that-every one of 


. Sus shall assist another,.yea, and the whole body of the Protestants 


‘ within this realm, in.alllawful and just.occasions, against all per- 
“Sons; s0-that whosoever. shall hurt, molest, oF trouble any of our 
‘bodies, shall be reputed enemies to the whole; except that the offen~ 


~ 


“der will. be content to.submit himself to the government of the * . 


* church now established amongst Us.» And this we do,’ as we de- 


* «sire to be accepted and favoured of the Lord Jesus,.and accepted 
a 


_ 


She, 
0 ae 


, 


of if ee eid would punish’ malefactots. ac¢ording to the laws} he» 


— 


worthy of credit and honesty, in, the presence of ,the-godly.”’ 


© dierce from the'test of the subjects. . 


; And in persuafice of t is bond they seize upon Some priests, and 


. ‘give notice to. others, hat’ they would, not trouble themselves of *° 
ye complaining to the queen or counsel, but:would execute the’ punish- 
7 es : 






ment appointed 16 Rolston fe the law of .God,.as they saw occa- , 
ensoever, they should be apprehended. At which thé queen™ 
ch offended; ‘but there was no temedy: - All ‘she could do; 


“was once again to’send for Knox, and to desire him’so to deal with’ 


‘the barons, and other gentlemenof the west, that they. would not , 


eee any man for the cause of réligion, as they had resolved. To 


hich he answered with as littlé reverence as at other ‘times, that ° 


* 


“durst asstire er, that she should find’ peace and quietness. at the ~ 


“hand of. those who professed the Lord Jesus in that, kingdom: that . 


‘«if:she thought or had purpose to allude the laws, there!were some. __ 


“who would not fail to let the Papists, understand, that they should. 
“not be suffered without punishment to offend their God. Which 
“said, he, went about to prove in. a long discourse, that others “were | 


“by God intrusted with the’ sevord of justice, besides kings and. prin-, 


“ces; which kings and. princes, if ‘they failedvin, the right use of it, 
‘and drew it not against offenders; they must ‘not look. to find obe- 
.. ye a a! . Wy sows 


7 
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\ _?©'Phe same man (Knox) preaching ‘afterwards*at.one of their gen- ° 
“eral.assemblies, made a distinction between the ordinance of *God;. , 
“and the persons placed by him in authority} and then affirmed that 

_$men ‘might lawfully and justly resist theapersons, and ‘not offend - 

“against the ordinance of! God. . He added as 2, corollary unto his 
‘ discourse, that, subjects. were not bound to obey their princes, if, 
‘ they: command unlawful things; but that they might resist: their’ 
‘ prinees; and that. they were not bound to suffer. .For which being 

.§ questioned by secretary Lethington-in the one, and desired to de- 

' clare himself further im the other point; he justified himself.in-both, 

“‘ affirming that-he had, long»beew of that opiniony andidid so,remain.- 
“A question hereupon arising, about thespunishmenht of kings, ifthey 
‘awere idolaters;. it was honestly affitmed ‘by Lethington, that, there | 
“was no commandment given in, that case to punish:kings, .and ‘that 
“the people had’ no power .to..be judges over, them, but must leave. 

‘ them unto God alone who would either punish, them by death, im-‘;, 
‘ Spree ea ai sonieyother. plagues, “Against which Kiiox-re-« 

_ plied: with his,womted confidence, that to.affirm,that the people, or a: 
‘ part-of the people may not execute. Gbd’s\judgments, against their 

_'«king- being an offender, tlie lord-Lethington' could have. no’ other 

‘ warrent, except his’ own imaginations, and" the.opinion of such asa’ 
“rather feared, to. displedse their princes: than, offend their. God. « 
“Against which when Lethington; objected the authority» of some “, 

° « eminent Protestants;-Knox answered, that they spake of Christians \~ « 

‘ subjeet.to tyrants.ahd-infidels, so dispersed, that they thad no other « 
. * force»but.only to cry. unto, God: for’their deliverance: that, sueh in», 


‘deed ‘should hazard any further than those godly, men willed themy** , - 


“he would not hastily be of..counsel. ,But that, his. argument had ano-"s ~ 
'* ther greund, and that he spake of a people assembled. nv,6 
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¢ of a eommonwealth unto: whom. God ha given sufficient fe 
‘ only,.f0 resist; but-also to suppress all kind of 0 on 

‘ such a people again he affirmed were bound to kee 
“and unpolluted: that God required one thing of Ab 
«when he and they, were,strangers in the Jand of: 
‘ another thing was required of them whem they .we 
‘that bondage, and. put. into. the. actual possession 


> 


: 


*Canaan.”- fevee peg el ie a Ae eet pelle. Ow Ne 
* We shall cite no fiitther to show the diabolical atte ye s 
-trines introduced by the reformers into their new system of 
- or more. properly speaking irreligion. .It, here, clegrly. pre ed 
they were. instigated, not by the principles of Charity d- Truth, ; 
but by the basest of passions, and hurtied. on, by the spirit.of into- 
lerance, cruelty, and slaughter.. "The: doctrines Pee by Knox. 
were of the most ,revolutionary.tendency, and grounded upon trea- 
-\. chery and hypocrisy:, We have here. the. very doctrines. charged » 
upon, the Catholics, by their Protestant adversaries, which the former » 
disclaim and deny as forming any part, of their: civil and religious . 
principles... How disgraceful, how dishonourable, how unjust then — 






is that conduct, which attempts to fasten upon.a Class of men crimes 
. of ton abort matey hich they never practised but always" 
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condemned; while these very enormities: were inculcated and deted 
upon by-another set of men, who are represented as the most pet? 
fect set of beings by the accusers of theyinnoeent. © 
But, it is high time that. we should have the testimony of credible. 
and uniprejudiged witnesses to the character of the apostle, and other 
leaders of the Scotch reformation. “Of John Knox, Dr. Swart, in 
his History of Scotland, writes thus:—* ‘Phe -glory of. God. stimu- 
“lated this reformer to cruel devastations and, outrages, Charity, mo- 
‘ deration; the love of peace, patience,-and humanity, were'not in the * 

: “number of his virtues: -Papists as-well as Poperyywere. the objects 
‘ of his detestation;.andthough he had risen toreminence by exclaim- * 

»  tingvagainst the pérsecution of priests, he was himself a puRsecutor. 

‘A ‘His suspicions, that the-queen was determined to re-establish the po- 

*- *pish religion, were rooted and uniform; and. upon the most frivolous 
“pretences,-he'was strenuous to break that chain of cordiality which 
“ought to'bind together the prince and the people. . He inveighed. 

, “against her government, and insulted her,person with. virulence and 
«indecency... dé flattered his pride to.wiolate the duties of the sub- 
- “Feets and to scatter sedition. » His advices were pressed: withheat, 
‘his admonitions. were pronounced with anger; ‘and whether his ° 
“theme was'a topic of pdlity. or of faiths his knowledge appeared-to’ — 
‘ be equally infallible... He wished to be considered as the organ. of: ' 
' the divine will Contradiction inflamed’ him with hostility, and-his 
“‘ resentments took deep and lasting foundation... The prid® ‘of sacs * 
“cess; the.spirit of adtlation, the awe-with: which he struek the’ ga- 
‘ping and:ignorant multitude; inspmred him with .a( superlative con- 
“ception of his own merits. * He mistook'for prophetic impulse ‘the, 
f illusiOns.of a heated, fancy, and with an intemperate and giddy 
‘ vanity, he ventured at times fo penetrate-into the future, and to fe- 
_ &veal the mysteries of Providence. —(Vol. ii. pi 135.) « -Sucly were * 
_ the qualities: possessed by Knox, and ‘we ask the sénsible feader, of 
_ whatever religious denomination. he may. be, whether such.a charac- 


_ ter as we have here’ described. would be chosen by the divinity 6 


» 


* 


. 


» nar Tee maation ia the morals of the people, or establish’ a’ new 
_ system of faith, supposing the. words of Christ to have failed, when 


__ he promised that the Spiritof "Truth should abide with his Chureby 
_ and guide her, in all truth to the end’ of the world? Know is here*, 
. - charged with being a-rersrcuror, ‘while he was‘exclaiming against 
the persecution of priests and we chatyaghe’ modémethtgeek Fox 
. with the same. hypoeritical. and unjust line of conduct; for they; 
ce endeavouring to raise the ‘cry-of persecution against the Ca- 
holics of the present day, are Hostilely combined to persecute the 
accused, by debarring them ‘from’ the’ exercise of their civil rights, 
for‘no other: cause than ‘following the dictates.of conscience. + 
i The next hero in the Scottish ‘drania. is George Buéhanan, who 
» was aman of undoubted literary talents, but of the most abandoned. 
» character, Dr. Stuart says of him, ‘while his genits. and ability» 
; ‘ adorned the times in which he lived; and (must: draw. to. him’ ‘the’ 
ae admiration of’ the most distant’ posterity; it is not tobe for diten,, . 
‘that his political conduct was ‘disgraceful’ to the ‘(greatest “degree, 
- ‘ : 4 5 


~ 
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‘and must excite its regrets and provoke its*indignation. His zeal - + , 
“€for' the earl’ of Murray overturned altogether his allegiance’ as a. 
“subject,’and his integrity as a man. ‘His activity against Mary in 

*the conferences in Hngland, was a strain of the most shameless, : 
/“corruption; | and the virulence with which he endeavoured to.defame “ 
«her by his writings was most audacious and-criminalk They involve E 

‘the eomplicatéd charge of ingratitude, rebellion and pérjury.’— 

° . (Hist, of Scet.. v. ii..p.. 245.) | This. misereant,*by his writings, * 

contributed huch to the poisoning of the public mind, and inflaming 
the .bad passidns of the people afainst:the old order of-things. He ee s 
wrote a work-entitled The. Detection of Wary’ s. doings; whereof ° « 4 
Dri Stuart observes,‘ iff.the place. of information and’ truth, He./sub- ° ” 
*'stitutes a’ boundless audacity of assertion, ‘and* the..mest pestilent 

* rancour.. An admirable but malicious’eloquence, misrepresentations, aS 

-*and the vileness.of calumny charaetetize his works and it’ remains 

“an illustrious monument of the wickedness of faction and the ‘pros- 

* titution of wit.’—(Jbid. p/415.)- The Rey. Mr.-Whitaker, another 


~ Protestant author,«in his Vindication of Mary, says, Knox was: . 
afr original genius in lying,’.and he further writes, that ‘he (Kmox). 

_* felt his mind impregnated with’a peculiar portion of that. spirit: of me 
«falsehood, which is so latgely possessed by the great father of,lies, © ay 
‘and which he so liberally communicates to. some of his».chosen ar 


4 children.» And*he exerted this spirit, with the grand views, which 
«he ufiformly pursued in both, that of abusing Mary, his’ patroness 
«and benefactress;_of branding her forehead with the hottest iron.of 
“infamy, which his understanding could -proyvide, and of ‘breaking 
“down all the fences and guards of truth, in the eagerness of shis _. 

*e knayery against her. But Mary herself: has told us a circumstance 
“concerning him, that serves sufficiently 10. account for his flagitious’ 
“eonduct.. "Buchanan, she said, is known to bea lewd-man, and an 

“Atheist. 'Hé was’ one of those wretched men, therefore,’ who — 

« suffer their passiéns: to beguile .their understandings; who plunge 
‘ into scepticism to escape from sensibility; who destroy the tone of ~ ths 

. *their minds, while ‘they are» blunting :the force of theit 

«and at last become devoid equally of principle and.of sh 
“ fot any fabrication of falsehood, and capable of any operation in _: 

-epmany sais Tepe Ae.) sel goles Ve. Pe “i 

* " ‘Torthese, principal leaders in the work of devastation in Scotland =”, 
we mist add*the lord James Stuart, afterwards earl of array, ¢ nd. 

regent of the kingdom, who, like the-other a¢tors, was: an apostate 
from the church of *Rome. “In fact he was originally an ecclesiastic 

under the.name of thé’prior of St. Afidrew’s} but says Mr. Whita- 

__ kér, ‘when the. Reformation broke out in allats wildness and strength, 

“he put-on the sanctified air of 4 Refotmer, he wrapped himself up - 

«in the long cloak of puritanism, he attached all the popular leaders 

among the (ceformiéd}olergy td him, and he,prepared to makesthem 

' + «his useful steps to. the throne.’—(Vind. ol. 1.’ps a2): The reader 
must here be told that this ambitious: hypocrite was an illegitimate 
_ son of king Jamés V. the fathey of the unfortunate Mary,+from whieh 
cirenmstance he conceived ‘the: tritninal project of dethtoning .his 
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unprotected sister. Mary, and taking the sceptre-into his.own hands, 
“To advance his aspiring object, Mr. Whitaker continnes,—‘ He had 
‘the address to make the most. cunning* and. most ambitious’ of his 
‘contemporaries to be subservient to his cunning; to make. them 
“¢ormmit the enormities themselves which were necessary, to, his 
‘ purposes; and even to dip their hands in. murder, that he. might 
“enjoy the sovereignty. But hé displayed an,address/ still greater 
‘than this... THough he-had not one principle of religion within 
“him, though he had not one grain of honour in his'soul, and though 
‘he was guilty of those more monstrous crimes. against which God 
‘ has peculiarly denounced damnation; yet he was .denominated.a 
“coop man by the reformers at the time, and he has been considered 
‘as an-honest man; by! nuinbers, io our own days: (Jbid. p. 24.)— 
The’ecolours in which Dr. Stuart has drawn his picture, are not more 
favourable. ‘A selfish and insatiable ambition was his ruling’ appe-. 
“tite and he pursued its dictates with an unshaken perseverance. 
‘ Hisvinelination to’aspire beyond the rank of a subject, was, encour- 
‘aged: by the turbulence of his’ age; and his ‘connections ‘with Eli- 
‘zabeth overturned inshim altogether, the vittuous restraints of alle- 
“giance and duty. ~ He became an enemy to his sister, and his sov- 
éreign—his obligations to her were. éxcessive; his ingratitude was 
‘monstrous, ‘and no. language has any terms of reproach, that are 
.‘ sufficiently powerful to characterize his perfidiousness and cruelty 
45 her. Uncommon pretensions’ to sanctity, and to the love: of ,his 
 feountry, with the, perpetual affectation of acting under the impulse 
‘of honourable motives, concealed his: purposes, and recommended 


= 


~ + him,to popular favour.» His manners were.grave even fo, sadness; 


‘“-by a composed and severe deportment, and by ostentatious .habits 
of: devotion, hé’awakened and secured “the admiration of his. con- 
‘temporaries. His house had a greater-resemblance to a church, 
“than a palace. A dark solemnity reigned within’ its walls; and 
‘his domestics: were precise, pragmatical and mortified. . ‘The more 
‘zealous of the clergy were proud of resorting to him, and while 
‘* he invited them: to join’ with’ him «in the éxércises, of relizion, he 
“paid a flattering respect to their’ expositions of ‘scriptures, which’ 


~ the hy pocritically considered as the sacred rule:of his life~To the 


‘interests of science and learning he was favourable, in .an untom- 


‘mon degree; and Buchanan, who’ had tasted his bounty, gives a° 


* ©yarnish to his crimes. .The gloty of having achieved the reforma- 


_-* tion afforded hint a fame that.was most seducing and brilliant. With 


“a cold and perfidious heart, he conferred ‘favours, without: being 
‘generous, and received them, without being grateful. His enmity 
f Was implacable; his friendship dangerous, and his caresses, ‘oftener 


#4 than his anger; preceded thé stroke of his resentment, The standard . 
_ “of his private interest directed all-his actions, amd was the measure 


*by which he judged ofthose of other men: ’ T’o the necessities’ of 


*his.ambition he was ready to sacrifice every duty and every virtue, - 


“and in the paroxysms of his selfishness, he feared not. the commis- - 


sion.of am crime or cruelty, however enormous or détestable.— 
‘To the: great body of the Scottish nobles, whosesconsequence he 
ss a ° ri 7 ; " ' . - 4 
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. *had humbled, his death*was 4 *matter of stern indifference, or of 


~~ 


da 


— 


** secret joy; but to the common people, it-was, an object of sincere 
“grief, and*they lamented*him long under the appellation of the 
“godly regent. ‘Elizabeth bewailed in him ‘a strenuous-partizan, and 


<a chosen instrument, by which she might subvert the independency 


‘of Scotland; and Mary; tender and devout, wept over a brother, 
‘a heretic, and an'enemy, whom .a sudden and violent destiny had 
“overtaken in his guilty career, with his’ full load of unrepented 
‘ crimes*\—Wist. of, Scof. v.ii. p. 62.) > . oe ov” pee 

nough has been said of ‘the character of these “noble reformists,’ 
as they are termed by the modern ‘editors: of Fox; it how remains 
fer us toYshow whether a complete reformation in -the kingdom’ 


‘~ was effected through their instrumentality, asthe modern editors ° 


sassert, or whether the ehdeavours of the ‘noble reformists’ were not 
, r : r * . a 
followed by an excess of immorality and the most direful: calamities 


that could afflict a nation.. The testimonies we have adduced une- 


quivocally prove that the characters of the leading reformers were 
made up with-the unchristian dispositions: of revenge,-cruelty, ambi- 
tion, revolt, hypocrisy, and*every vice that‘ disgraces the human 
heart; it is therefore not to be expectéd that the followers of -such 
leaders weré to be found immaculaté and undefiled in their actions. 
No, no; the consequences that resulted from what is called the 
-reformatién were the very reverse of what followed the planting of 
that faith and church,which the reformers pretended to reform. When 


- Catholicism was"introduced by the holy missionaries sent from the 
pope of Rome for that\ purpose, the people were transformed: from’ 


sayage uncultivated heathens-into orderly and hospitable Christians. 
Learning“ and sciénce were cultivatéd, churches and monasteries were 


erected, hospitals were* raised .to pri itts the sick and infirm, the’, 


a 


clergy were obliged to lead @ life of celibacy and penance; ‘while 
pensioners and placemen, to suck the. blood,of the working classes, 
were unknown.. Such were the fruits of the establishment of Catho- 
licista, or Popery, as the modern editors call ity alas! how altere 

is the scene under the thing called the reformation. Dh I 
violerice, ferocity, murder; fanaticism, became general in § 
the whole nation was’ impregnated with vice and iniquity, and 
very, men who were the cause of this general wickedness were 
compelled to bear witness fo their own work of infamy and guilt. 







‘Tn the year 1578, the commissioners of the kirk ‘conceived that 1 ey 


had then a favourable opportunity to advance a new discipline, which 
had long been addling in their noddles. To usher in.their design 
they passed an act of the Scembly; the preamble of which set forth, 
that ‘the general assembly pf, the kirk"finding universal corruption 
‘of the whole'estates of the body of the realm, the great coldness 
‘and slackness in religion i. the greatest part of the professors ‘of 
‘the Same, with the daily wicrease of a4 kind of fearful sins and 
** enormities, as incests, adulteries, murders, (committed in Edin- 
“ burgh’ and Stirling,) cursed sacrilege, ungodly sedition; and division’ 


‘ within the bowels of the tealm, with all manner of disordeted and 


‘ungodly living,’ they call for ‘such a’ polity and discipline in the 


~ . 
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‘kirk, as is craved by the word of God; &c.’ But with all their 


"endeavours to restore morality, it does not appear that they were in, 
any manner successful, which manifestly shows that the tree was - 


not good, since it yielded such bad 4ruit. In ‘the year 1648, about 
seventy years after, the general assembly of divines again ‘complained 
that ‘ignorance of God and of his son Jesus Christ prevailed exceed- 
‘ingly in the land—that it*were impossible to-reckon up all, the 
‘abominations that Were ‘in the land; ‘and that the blaspheming of 
‘the name of God, swearing. by.the creatures, profanation of the 


‘Lord’s day, uncleanness, excéss, and rioting, vanity of apparel, — 


‘lying and, deceit, railing and cursing, arbitrary and uncontrolled 
“oppression, and grinding of the faces of the poor by latidlords and. 


“/ 


‘others in place and power, were become ordinary and common . 


‘sins.’ —(An Acknowledgement of Sins.)—Nor was the kirk in a_ 
more flourishing state in 1778, than in the formet periods, for th 
divines, of the associate synod of that year say, ‘ It-is surprising t 
‘think what gross ignorance of the meaning and authority of the 


‘ «truths they profess to believe, prevails at presenf among ,many.’— — 


* 


3 


> 


(Warning, p. 52.)° «A ‘general -unbelief of revealed religion (pre- 
§ vails) among the higher orders of our countrymen, which hath by 
‘a necessary consequence, produced in vast numbers» an absolute 
‘ indifference as to what they believe, either concerning truth or duty, 


». 54.) ‘Then speaking of the country generally, they lament it is 

ow,‘ through the prevalence of infidelity, ignorance, luxury and 
‘ venality,-so much despoiled of all religion, and feeling the want of 
fit’=(bid. p. 64.) ; ‘ 2 

Before we conclude: our account of the transactions of the reform- 
ers of Scotland, we feel. it a duty to injured innocence to givea 
summary view of the treatment which Mary, their beautiful, their 
accomplished queen, experienced at théir,hands. She. was the 
daughter and only legitimate child, of James the fifth, whom -she 
succeeded when- in the. cradle, having her mother for queen-regent, 
She was promised. in mariage’to Edward the sixth of England, but 
through the power of the Hamiltons was carried into France, where 
she married the dauphin, afterwards Francis the second of that king- 
dom. While residing in France, the pretended reformation of Scot- 
land commenced, and her royal husband dying, she was induced to 


“pak further than it may comport with their worldly views.’—(/bid. 


‘leave-that kingdom, and place herself in person on the throne of 


Scotland. Finding herself an unprotected» woman, surrounded by 
nobles heated with faction and bent on rapine and spoil,'she married 


Henry lord Darnley, the eldest son of the earl. of Lennox: This 


marriage gaye considerable umbrage to the reformed party, and a 
consplracy was entered into between the lords Morton, Murray, and 
Bothwell to remove Darnley, and Bothwell was to obtain possession 
of the queen’s person by marriage. The plot was soon put into ex- 


ecution, and Darnley was blown up by gunpowder whilst he lay siéle 


in his bed: the queen was seized bv Bothwell and carried. to Dunbar 
eastle. Were every art was used by Bothwell to induce’the help- 


Jess and indignant Mary.to consent to a union with him ‘but im vain 
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; to violence by an act-of ravishment. The 
queen wept arid lamented over the degradation thus forced upon her, 
andigudging it wiser to conceal her. misfortune than that the scandal 
should go forth to the world; considering also the helplessness of her 
own situation, and the powerful confederacy raised against her, she 
at length consented to wed the cruel and haughty Bothwell. ° But 
the, cup of sorrow for this ill-fated princess was not’yet filled: She 
had been attached to’the religion of her forefathers from her infancy, 
and neither force nor intrigue could lessen her fidelity to God. She 
was unalterably fixed to her religion, and this made her the devoted 
victim of the villany and perfidy of the ‘noble reforniists,’ as the 

modern-editors call the leaders in the diabolical concertis of Scotland. ° 
They openly accused the unhappy: princess of being guilty of adultery 


; 







Jt vith her ravisher, of, murdering Darnley her husband, in order that 
~ she might indulge with her- paramour, of having concerted a plan 
sf mg g P g P 


him for her own seizure, for hef own ravishment, and for her 
own marriage, as if she, the’ queen of the realm, could not have 
married the man she wished, without either the seizure or the rape. » 

* But this is not all. ‘Papers and letters were forged by the reforming 

arty to’convict her of these horrible and unnatural crimes,.the villany 
of which attempt -has been most ‘ably detected and exposed by the,« | 
Rev: Mr. Whitaker,-in his' Vindication'of Mary. To such*a din 
bolical. pitch did they carry this system of forgery, that the q f 
was constrained to give directions, that no orders should be tak 
with regard to: the lord. Huntley, whose death they attempted by 
forged warrant, except from her-very 11Ps. Who, with the feelings 
of nature in his breast, but must sigh over the misfortunes of a woman . 
and a queen, lovely, mild, courageous, and refined; who, when ~ 
looking on her portrait the’day before her execution, now to be seen 
at the windows of almost every print shop in the metropolis, but. 
must-loath and execrate her persecutors, who, under the cloak of 
religion, offered’ to her the grossest insults and: indignities? Nor 
was their revenge satiated even with her death, since they sought to 
tarnish her unblemished life by, forged accusations. P 
Speaking of this base and cruel attempt to sully the haga of 

this virtuous Catholic princess, Mr. Whitaker exclaims, ‘Foremry, _ 
‘I blush for the honour of Protestantism while I,write, seems to | 
‘have been peculiar to, the Reformed. I look in vain for one of 
‘these accursed outrages of imposition ameng, $e disciples of 
.¢ Popery.’—(Vind. vol.ii. p. 2.) This author further says, ‘ the. 

" ‘infamy of forgery was not confined to Scotland at this period, It 
‘extended equally to England.’—Randolph, the agentof Elizabeth 
at the Scottish court, had recourse to the same disgraceful means ~ 
of forging letters in the name of lord Lennox, to ‘induce the Scottish 
lords to draw their swords against their sovereign, by their regard + 
for the reformed-religion. ‘On the detection of them (observes, Mr. 
‘ Whitaker) Randolph was justly reproached. with the profligacy of 
‘his conduct. Nothing but the. peculiarity of his situation, as: an 
‘ ambassador, could have screened him from the vengeance due to it. 
‘Even Elizabeth was very naturally considered as an: associate iu 
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‘the foul act of forgery ae lim. He 0 doubt, by her direc- 
‘tions. The peculiar ness of his F dings shows it. But, 
‘indeed, Elizabeth did not attempt to vindicate herself, from the 
‘imputation. She never disowned either the violence or the fradu- 
‘lence of her embassador. She did not even recall him. She even 
‘justified him in form upon his return, as a man of integrity; and as | 
“a friend to Scotland. And she thus made all his forgery her own. 
‘She had long been habituated to the sight of forgery. She had | 
‘seen it displayed in its liveliest colours, at the conferences before * 
‘her commissioners. She had made herself a party in that gran ‘ 
‘deed of knavery, by assisting in the deception, and by uniting to 
‘* prosecute thé purpose of it. But she afterwards went further in 
‘forgery; She.rose from the humility of an “accomplice 
‘dignity of a chief, in the work. ‘The vile arts, which she ha 
‘ practised by the Scots against their queen, she practised wit 
‘confidence, and with less success, against the Scots themsely 
‘And ‘she exercised them, equally against Mary afterwards; letters 
‘forged in the name of Mary being sent to the houses of Papists, 
‘letters forged in the name of Papists being pretendedly intercepted © 
‘on their. way to Mary, and even forged letters from Mary, concern- 
‘ing Babington’s conspiracy, being pretended to be found in the wall 
Weer her prison. Elizabeth had probably been taught this highest act 
‘of flagitious policy, by that trio of the most unprincipled politi 
‘which human impiety perhaps ever generated all together, ) 














< 


* Morton, and Lethington. | By them, probably, she had been i 
‘into those hellish mysteries of iniquity.. And Lething 
‘was the original initiator of them all.’"—* Such, 
‘samme author) were the persons that presume to eall the 
be zealous for the 
‘ parity of religion! That great ferment indeed, which was sire to be 
' ‘excited in the body ‘politic of Christendom by the necessary efforts 
‘ for reformation, naturally threw out to the surface, a violent erup- 
‘tion of morbid matter on every. side. But Foreery appears to have 
‘been the peculiar disease of Protestantism. Originally coming forth 
‘as a kind of leprosy, upon the brow of Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
“*it was conveyed by the intercourses of vice, to the profligate head 
‘of the church of England.’ . 
Forcrry, then, it is here declared by a Protestant divine, was the 
peculiar disease of Protestantism. Before Cranmer and Knox com- 
menced reformers.in England and Scotland, this system of fraud and 
villany was unknown to the whole of Christendom, and the same 
authority that fixes it upon those who pretended to be inspired to 
reform religion says, that not one single act ‘of this infamous kind 
can be proved against Catholies to this day.— What then are we to 
think of the conduct of men who could be guilty of such base ac-. 
tions’—From forging letters and documents to tradace the character 
of a Catholic queen and rob’ many eminent Catholics of their pro- 
perty and their lives, this work. of deception has been carried on and 
multiplied in commercial transactions, until hundteds of Protestants 
within the last thirty years have ended their lives in this Protestant 
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country for it e crutable are thy 








designs! h Aeon ways! But forgery was not the only 
means by which i ete reformation’ in Scotland was brought 


about by the endea -_ of the ‘ noble reformists,’ as. the modern | 
editors style the actors in this work of blood and desolation. Prr- 

SECUTION, for ok sake, was a peculi. 
gress.—We have repeatedly said and ats 









the power of per- 
asion and.conviction only. In no instance whatever was compul- 


Sion resorted to, but in many cases it was planted in Opposition to 





the doctrines they preached by their blood. But such was not the 
case with our reforming gentry, for no sooner did they obtain possés- 


temporal power, than they ences a the most wanton and 





the civil sword, numerous Dy having sealed their testimony of 






al authority over the consciences of men, in order to force 
eriptions of people into a blind and unlimited acceptance 
of their new fangled doctrines, which were as variable as the wind, 
being changed at the caprice of those who held the reins of govern- 
ment.—In proof that persecution was part and parcel of the refor- 
mation in Scotland, we shall here take an extract from ‘ The National 
‘ Covenant: or the Confession of Faith: subscribed at first by the 
‘ king’s majesty, and his household, in the year 1580; thereafter a “e 
a s of all.ranks in the year 1581,’ &c. subscribed again by all 
sor ersons in the year 1590; approved by the general assembly 











163 1639; subscribed again by all ranks in the latter year; rati- 
fied by an of parliament in 1640; and subscribed by king Charles 
: in 1650, and Scoon in 1651.—The edition we take the 







as printed ‘at Edinburgh in the year 1815, by Sir D. 
Hunter Blair and J. Bruce, printers ‘to the king’s most excellent 
majesty.—It says, ‘Likeas, many acts of parliament, not only in 
* general do abrogate, annul, and rescind all laws, statutes, acts, con- 
‘stitutions, canons civil or municipal, with all other ordinances, and 
‘ practique penalties whatsoever, made in prejudice of the true re- 
‘ligion, and professors thereof; or of the true kirk, discipline, juris- 
‘ diction, and freedom thereof; or in favour of idolatry and supersti 
‘ tion, or of the papistical kirk: as act 3. act 31, parl. 1. act. 23. par 7 
‘11. act 114. parl. 12: of king James VI. - That papistry and super- 
‘ stition may be utterly suppressed, according to the intention of the 
‘acts of parliament, repeated in the 5th act, parl. 20. king James 
‘VI: And to that end they ordain all papists and priests to be pun- 
‘ished with manifold civil and ecclesiastical pains, as adversaries to 
‘ God’s true religion, preached, and by law established, within this 
‘realm, act 24. parl. 11. king James VI.;.as common enemies to all 






* Christian government, act 18. parl. 16. king James VI.; as'rebellers 


‘and gainstanders of our sovereign Lord’s authority, act 47. parl. 3. 
‘king James VI.; and as idolaters, act 104. parl.'7. king James VI. 
‘But also in particular, by and attour the confession of faith, do 
‘abolish and condemn the pope’s authority and jurisdiction out of 
“this land, and ordains the maihtainers thereof to be punished, act 
«2. parl. 1. act 51. parl. 3. act 106. parl. 7. act 114. parl. 12. king 
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‘James VI. do condemn the pope’s err 


ous doctrine, or any other 
he articles of the true and 
‘Christian religion, publicly preached, and by law established in 
‘this realm; and ordains the spreaders and sers of books or libels, 
‘or letters or writs of that nature tovbe punished, act 46. parl. 3. 
act 106. parl. 7. ae arl. 11. king James VI. do condemn all 
D tap tideonform to 1 slo pe’s kirk, and the idolatry of the mass: 
‘and ordains all sayers, wilful hearers, and concealers of the mass, 
‘the maintainers and resetters of the priests, Jesuits, trafficking 
‘ Papists, to be punished without any exception or restriction, act 5a 
‘parl. 1. act 120. parl. 12. act 164, parl. 13. act 193. parl, 14. act 
«1. parl. 19. act 5. parl. 20. king es VI. do condemn all errone- 
‘ous books and writs containing erroneous doctrine against t 
‘ligion presently professed, or containing superstitious rites and ~ 
‘ceremonies papisti whereby the people are greatly abused, and — 
‘ ordains the home-bringers of them to be punished, act 25. parl. 11. 
‘king James VI. do oe the monuments and dregs of bygone 
‘idolatry, as going to crosses, observing the festival days of saints, 
‘and such other superstitious and papistical rites, to the dishonour 
‘of God, contempt of true religion, and fostering of great error among 
‘the people; and ordains the users of them to be punished for the 
‘second fault, as idolaters, act 104. parl. 7. king James VI.’ 

It is not to be wondered that with such fiend-like laws as these, ~ 
under which a person had no alternative but either to zabstitbe to 
this Covenant or Confession of Faith, or perish by the sword, that 
the reformation made great progress, especially as the leaders in the 
work were very zealous in enforcing obedience to those laws.—In 
the Presbyteries’ Trial, p. 29, it is stated, that at the beginning 
‘men only were admitted to subscribe the covenant; yea shortly after 
‘the more zealous sisters obtained that favour; and others who were 
‘not seeking that courtesy, got it pressed upon them. At.length, 
‘it came to children at school, to servants, young maids, and all sorts 
‘of persons, without exception, And those who could not write 
‘their own names into the covenant, behoved to do it by public 
‘notary; so that they would have none to be left out of God’s cove- 











‘nant, and the covenant of grace, as they spoke.’—Such was the 


detestable tyranny of these pretended friends-of evangelical liberty, 
whose freedom consisted in forcing even children to subscribe their 
covenant, who could not even read and understand what they thus 
subscribed, and not only were they made to subscribe, but likewise 
to swear that this new form of religion was God’s undoubted truth 
grounded only upon his written word. Nor was this all, for 
those who subscribed this covenant were made also to ‘ protest and 
‘call the searcher of all hearts as a witness, that their minds and 
‘hearts did fully agree with their oath and subscription, and that 
‘they were not moved to it by any worldly respect:’ whereas it was 
notorious that the greatest part of those who thus swore and sub- 
seribed, ‘were driven to obedience by ministerial armies, which 
‘ consisted at the beginning of Highlanders, whom the old Protestants 
‘called Argile-apostles, who by their sacking and burning of some 
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ted more to the covenant than the ministers had 
bal, ee facts sufficiently display 

of the reformers in a full light; it only 
el and bloodthirsty temper was fanned 
and furious preachings of Knox and 
quote scripture for every 







































that was nN 
is rage than the unfortunate Mary, their 
—She was persecuted with the most. dia- 


on the scaffold, by order of that 
m queen Bess.—This religious 
e ations of her religion in her last 
told b ed divine at her execution, ‘your 
} the death of our religion, and your death will be the 
it.’-—When the executioner struck off her head, he exclaimed, 
it up, ‘Long live queen Elizabeth, and’so let the enemies 
Gospel perish!’—But enough of these beyeliye masked by 


iven a cinet account of the rise of the reforma- 


sd the deforming party. We shall now close this part of 


ions were solicited to carry on the work of the 
r. Heylin shows it was carried. on by sacrilege, 


cism | the Covenant, filled the kingdom with blood and deso- 
lation, and finally caused the overthrow of the constitution in church 
and sta e, as well as the violent death of the sovereign, Charles the, 
first. And are we in these days.to have the rebellions, the devastas. 
tions, the persecutions, and the wild enthusiasm of the madbrained 
Covenanters held up as examples of praise and commendation? Surely 
the modern editors are like the Jews who crucified their Saviour, 
not knowing what they did. Whether what we have here said 
will open their eyes, and cause them to see their folly, not to say 
their infamy, because we are willing to believe they are ignorant of 
the mischief they are doing, is more than we can say; but we do 
flatter ourselves that the Protestant of liberal mind will see the motives 
which induced the prefénded reformers of Scotland to shake off their 
obedience to the church of Rome in their true light, and appreciate 
the merit or infamy due to their actions. pen rt 


itted:—But none was more. 


he passions of fanatical zealots, . 


s with observing, that the testimony which we have pro-— 
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‘a good disposition to 

‘for t e scriptures; and w 
‘ who, in order to reach somet 
‘floor, and stood upon it.’ — 
but we see very little p 
of a book, or that a cl 
chide his elder. ,We ai 
the sixteen gover 






















on, and that .these dissensions were no 
what might have been expected. The lord Chancellor \ 
imagined that he would be placed, in virtue of his offiee, « 
of the commission of sixteen, but by cunning and intrigue 
of Hertford, aftervards duke of Somerset, the k 

clared governor of the king’s person and protector 
Thus he who had set so many wills and testaments t 
his inordinate lust and ambition, had his.own will disrege 
treated with as little.ceremony as he had. treated others 
appointment, we are next told, occasioned two parties to be 
“the one headed by the protector, and the other by the el 
‘the favourers of the reformation were of the 

osed it of the latter.’ The consequences o 

government we shall seé in the course.of our rey 
The first thing done, after the appointment of 
the renewing of the commissions of the judges « 
cers, and among the rest of.the bishops, who 
commissions, by which they were fo hold their bish 





the king’s pleasure! ! Gentle reader! what-do you~ these. 


i, on the walls of their church, in the places where they stood; 
‘answered, that in repairing their church they had removed the it 





men, these pretended ministers of religion, who could thus submit 


to be the slaves,:the obsequious tools of the faction in power? Sran- - 
mer, of whom we have had occasion to say so much, led the way 
in this work of degradation, and Burnett, another bishop of the 
established church, says, ‘this check upon the bishops was judged 
‘ expedient in case they should oppose the reformation;’ that is, in 
case they should oppose the rapacity of the greedy courtiers, who 
were bent upon fleecing the church of what Harry had left. We are 
next told that ‘an accjdent soon occurred which made way for great 
‘changes ‘in the church. The curate and churchwardens’ of St. 
‘ Martin’s in London, were brought before the council for removing 
¢ the crucifix, and other images, and putting some texts of compre 


y: 
‘ges, which being rotten they did not renew them, but put the 


‘ words of scripture in their room: they had-also removed others, 
‘which they found had been abused to idolatry. Great pains were 
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r the removing of 
ontrary both to 


es were Pndenidioe by tl hers; 
condemned the worshipping of 
i -and ninth centuries, the. wor- 









ticular, were belie- 
ena und as much improved 
he of. -monks, wi selves by such 
nd this phe had ae ta eight, that hea- 
itself had not been guilty of greater absurdities, towards 
Since all these abtses-had risen out of the use of them, 
ing them up being contrary to the command of God, 
the Christian religion, which is simple and spir- 
smed most reasonable to cure the disease in its root, and 
2ar the > churches of images, that the peggle might be preserved, 
0 latry.” - % 
e reasons prevailed so far, that. the curate and churchwar- 
ere dismissed with a reprimand; they were ordered to be- 
fF such rashness for thé future, and to provide a crucifix, and, 
t could be | ad, were ordered torcause one to be painted on 
Upon this, Dr. Ridley, i in a sermon preached b “the 
gainst the superstition towards images ind Bel 
over the whole nation a general disposition to 
which soon after commenced in. Portsmouth. » 
iner made great complaints; he said, the Luther- 
went not so far, for he had seen images in their 
He e distinguished between image and idol, as if the 
ips he said, only was condemned, was the representation | 
a false God, and the other of the true; and he thought, that as 
« words conveyed by the ear begat devotion, so images, by the con- 
-‘veyance of the eye, might have the same effect on the mind. He 
‘also thought a virtue might be both in them and in holy-water, as 
‘ well as there was in Christ’s garments, Peter’s shadow, or Elisha’s 
‘ staff; and there might be a virtue in holy-water, as well as in ‘the 
water of baptism. To these arguments, which Gardiner wrote in 
‘ several letters, the protector answered, that the bishops had for- 
‘ merly argued much in i ae strain, na ly, that because the 
‘scriptures were abused by the vulgar readé , therefore they were 
‘ not to be trusted to them; and so made a pretended abuse the ground 
a aking away that which, by God’s special appointment, was to 
“be delivered to all Christians. This held much stronger against 
‘images forbidden by God. . The brazen’ serpent set up by Moses, 
‘ by God’s own direction, was broken when abused to idolatry; for 
* that was the greatest corruption of Benger possible: but yet the 
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| (Book of Martyrs, pp..349, 350.) 


' *nificence that breaks upon him. The artist 


. “happy consummation of the laborious contest. The figure of Ch 


. That abuses arose, and ‘had now grown to such a height, that he 
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‘ protector:acknowledged thagpioras,megeo to com lain of the f ve 

‘ wardness of the people, wh broke d vn images with t authority: 
‘to)prevent which, in future, orders were sent to the justices of the» 
“peace to look well o the | ace. and g yernment ee nation’ — ave: 







5 , ee 
‘It ismecessarts to: notice the assertions here made by Burnet, with _ 
‘a view to delude his readers on the doctrine of venerating ey psing 2 oa 
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images in chutches, and to sereen the sacrilegious rapine of | ere" 
formers, who pillaged the shrines’ and altars to glut'their own ava- 
rice., Cranmer, it is’.admitted, took the, lead-in this m as we ¥. 
have proved him heading every other measure of iniquity and out- — 
rage. He is stated to-have grounded his advice for removing al 
images set up in churches, as being contrary both to the sec 


commandment, and the practice of the purest ages of. Fie 
That.‘ all images were condemned by the fathers, then t ese 
‘them was allowed, but the worshipping of them was condemned 


‘thenism dtself had not been guilty of greater absurdities towar 
‘idols.’ ‘This is mere gratuitous assertion, unaccompanie 
single fact. The practice of using images is coeval with Chris 
and. the worshipping or reverencing them was. never°condem 
the early fathers, but, on the contrary, the fathers wrote in di 
of this doctrine. St. Gregory of Nyssa, who died late in the ; 
century, and consequently‘lived in that age when Protestants 
the Christian church to have been pure, thus speaks to his aud 
when celebrafing the feast of the martyr.’heodorus:—‘ When 
‘ one enters such a:place,as this, where the memory of thi 

‘and his relics are preserved,-his mind is first str 
‘views the structure and all its,ornaments—with th 


“skill in the figures of animals, and ‘the airy sculptur 
‘while the painter’s hand is most. conspicuous in del nea 
‘high. achievements of the martyr; his’ torments; the savage 
‘ his executioners; their furious efforts; the burning furnace; and the 
Tist, _ 
‘is also beheld, looking down upon the scene. ‘Thus,-as in a book 
‘the letters convey the history, so do the colours describe the con- 
‘flict of the martyr, and give the beauty of a flowery méed to the 
‘ walls of our temple. The picture, though silent, speaks, and gives 
‘instructiom to thé beholder; nor is the mosaic ‘pavement, which 
‘we tread on, less instructive.’—(Orat., de Theod. Martyr. t. ii. 
p- 1011.) Sy, ret . fat Ye 
‘The Book of Martyrs says, the worshipping of images was gene- 
rally received in the eighth and ninth tenturies, after a long contest. 
This is an allusion to the heresy of the Iconoclasts or image de 
ers, which was opposed by all the prelates of the re church, 
and, like all other heresies, when possessed of the civil sword, ‘3 
supported by brute force and persecution: The founder of this sect 
was the emperor Leo III. sprung from a plebeian family in Isauria. 


: 


He, like the reformers in our Edward’s reign, sent forth an edict, order- 
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in i of our Saviour, and his virgin mother, and the saints, 
-to be re d out of the i i everest penalties. This 


extraordinary declaration against the universai practice of the Catho- 


church excite ‘murs and discontent at Constantinople, the 
- the empire. St. Germain, the patriarch of that see, tried by 
~ ild persuasion to disabuse the emperor of his error, and repre- 
_ “sented to him, that from the oie the apostles this relative honour 
had been paid to the images,of Christ and his blessed mother. Leo 
was ignorant and obstinate, he commanded.all thé images and pictures 









to b ected and burned. ‘Fhe people resisted, and by an impe- 
rial order was massacred without meréy. St. Germain was driven - 

o banishment, and a imposing priest, another Cranmer, ‘was 

‘thrust into his place. This took place’in the year 729. e holy 


pope Gregory IIT. on coming to the Pee chair, wrote.a long episile 

- to es mperor, exhorting him to. desist’from his unholy purposes, 
among other things he tells him, ‘ Our churches in their rude 

s state are but the work of the builders, a rough fabric of stone, of 


wood, of brick, of lime, and mortar. But within they are adorned 
1 rich paintings; with historical representations of Jesus Christ 


- 


J 











and children of thé faithful gaze with no less profit than delight. 
these they behold the mysteries of. our’ religion displayed 
their eyes; by these they are animated to the practice of 
e, andeilently taught to raise their-affections and-hearts to God. 
of, these external helps to virtue and religious information you 

deprived the faithful, you have,profanely stript the churches 
h | ornaments, which so much contributed to edify, to 
nimate. In doing this you have usurped a: power 


s not given to the sceptre. The empire’ and the 


ave their respective powers, differing from each other 
their use and object. As it belongs not to the bishop to govern 
‘ within the ‘palace, and’ to distribute- civil dignities, so it does not 
‘ belong to the emperor to command within the church, or to assume 
‘ a spiritual jurisdiction, which Christ has left solely to the ministers 
‘of his altar. Let each one of us.move and remain within the sphere 
‘to which he is called, as the apostle admonishes,’—(Reve’s Hist. 
of the Church, vol. ii. p. 9) . : 


This. emperor, however, continued the persecution whilst he lived, 


and his son-Constantine Copronymus, when he mounted the throne, 
exceeded his father’s barbarity, and extended the persecution through 
all the provinces. After a cruel reign of thirty-four years, Constan- 

. tine was seized by death, arid his son Leo-followed his steps in 
harassing the church during the five years that he reigned» He was 
succeeded by his wife, the empress Irene, who, being a Catholic, 
“gay ace to the church, and by her desire a council was called by 
” por Adrian, which assembled’ at Nice, on the 24th of September, 
787. It consisted of 377 bishops from Greece, Thracé, Natolia, the 
islands of the Archipelago, Sicily, and Italy. The prelates thus as- 
sembled- were occupied in examining’ the fathers, the conduct of the 
Iconoclasts, and‘the objections made against the practice of venerating 


d his saints. On these the converted gentiles, the neophytes,, 


ie 


images. ° In the seventh session of the synod the bishops 


' ple where happiness before feigned.’ ‘To show the concurrent | 
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the following decision:—‘ After mature deliberation and d 
«we solemnly. declare, that holy pictures and images, esp 
‘ Jesus Christ’ our Lord and Saviour, of his immaculate Mo 
‘Lady, of the angels and other saints, are to be set up in ch 
‘as well as in other places, that at the+sight of them the f 
‘may remember what they represent; that they are to be venerated 
‘and honoured, not indeed with that supreme honotir and worship, 
‘which is ‘called Latria, and belongs to God alone, but with arela~ 
‘ tive and inferior honour, such as ‘is paid to the cross, to Be spel, . 
‘ arid ‘other holy things, by the use of incense or of burning lights. 
honour paid to images passes to' the architypes or things 
ted, and he’ who reveres the image, reveres the person it” 
ents.' Such -has been’ the practice of our’pious forefathers, * 
‘such is the tradition of the Catholic church transmitted to us, this 
* ecclesiastical tradition we closely hold conformidably to the injuno- 
“tion given” by St. Paul t6 the Thessalonians.’—(2 Thess, c. tye 
14.) The decree was published and reeeived. with loud acclamations © 







by the people; Iconoclasm died away, and was heard of no more; 
till the reformers of the-sixteenth century thought fit.to revive it with 


many other pernicious doctrines, that entailed misery upon the p 








lief’of the Catholic church in all ages on this an 
will. here give the decree of the council of Trent, whict at the 
same period When ‘the work.of devastation was going forward in 


England, by comparing which with the sentiments of ‘Gregory ae . 


and the-couhcil of Nice, tHe reader will seethat po of the . 
c. 


Catholic church is' invariable, and that what was tau, pin the eight 





‘century was grounded om the universal practice of the church from 


the time of the apostles, as it was. in the sixteenth century, and is 
now at the present day.. The council of Trent’ decreed, *That 
‘images of Christ, of the blessed Virgin, and of other Saints, are to 
‘be .exposed and retained particularly in churches, and that~ due 
“honour and veneration are to he shown them; not as believing that - 
‘any divinity or virtue is in them, for which they should be honoured; 


‘or that any thing is to be asked of them, or any trust be placéd in 


‘them,-as the Gentiles once did in. their idols: but because the 
‘honour given to pictures is referred to the prototypes, whith they 
“represent; so that through the images, ‘which we kiss, and before 
‘which we, uncover ouryheads, and kneel,.we may learn to adore 
‘Christ, and to venerate his saints.’—(Sess. xxv. de Invocat. SS. p.- 
289.) Having thus clearly established the doctrinal part of the 
subject, we may now proceed to examiné,the motives which induce: 
the reformers of the sixteenth century to adopt the violent measu 
of the Iconoclasts of the eighth, or, as Burnet says, ‘to clear 
‘ehurches of images that the pedple might be preserved from ida 

But though, as Burnet would make us believe, the advis rs 
the youthful Edward were anxious to preserve the people: from 









‘idolatry, they.were not so feelingly alive’ to. preserve for them those 


civil privileges which had ‘hitherto made’ them a frée and happy. 
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Of this, however, we have not a word in the modern Book 
yrs; it is therefore necessary’ that ‘we should. supply the 
_ The object of the modern editors is to mislead the public’ 
nd excite } against thé Catholics and their religion; ours ~ 
lucidate the truth, and, by removing the veil of ignorance 
has so long clouded. the Protestant mind, dissipate those 
ndless’ prejudices which interested bigots have_so long kept alive 
“against the professors of the ancient faith of the kingdom. While 
_ the chief reformers were hypocritically exclaiming’ against idolatry, — 
or the use of images in churches, they were worshipping and paying 





il; the same we may say. of-the prominent characters who ruled 
under Edward VI. ‘Of the?sixteen individuals named as executors 
to the late king’s will, it was: remarked that they were men hitherto 

' but little known, having no claim to high birth, but raised to their 
present rank by the partiality of,Harry, and their-readiness to pander 
to his vices. Of their moral character some estimate may be formed 
<feptt the fact, that after having solemnly'’sworn to see.the last. will 
tament of their Jate master scrupulously fulfilled, they almost 
mmediately absolved themselves from the obligation of that oath, to 
comply with the ambitious -projects of the protector Hertford. In 
another point of view, however, where their personal interests were © 
concerned, they took care that nothing should be neglected that could 
help thei aggrandizement. In the-body of Henry’s will, there 
was a claus arging the executors with. ratifying every gift, and ’ 
- ‘performing every promise,which he should have made before his 
death. Here was a sweeping. charge, which’it was resolved to turn 
to the best account.. Dr. Lingard, in his history of England, says,— * 
* What these gifts and promises might be, must, it. was. presumed, © 
‘be known to Paget, Herbert, and Denny, who had stood high in 
‘ the confidence,-and been constantly in the chamber,of the dying 
‘monarch... These gentlemen were’ therefore interrogated before 
‘their colleagues: and from their depositions it was inferred, that 
‘the king had intended to give a dukedom to Hertford, to create-the 
“earl of Essex, his queen’s brother, a marquess, to raise the viscount 
Lisle, and lord Wriothesley to the higher ‘rank of éarls, and ‘to con- 
fer the title of baron of sir, Thomas Seymore, sit Richard Rich, 
sir John St. Leger, sir William Willoughby, sir Edward Sheffield,. 
hd sir Christopher Danby: and that, to enable the’ new peers to 
“support their respective titles, he had destined for Hertford an estate 
‘in land of 800/. per annum, with, a yearly pension of 300/. from 
e first bishopric, which’ should become vacant, and the incomes 
of a treasurership, a deanery, and six prebends, indifferent Cathe- 
‘ drals:» for each of the others a proportionate increase of yearly in- 
‘come; and for the three deponents, - Paget, Herbert, and Denny, 
«400 pounds; 400 marks, and 200 pounds, © ‘T'wo out of the number, 
Vou. I1.—35 a 
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Be ‘Leger and ‘Danby, had sufficient virtue~to refuse the ho. 
‘and revenues which were. allotted to. them: Hertford was ¢ F 
‘duke of Somerset, Essex, marquess of Northampton, Lisle ear 0 2 
‘ Warwick, Wriothesley earl of- Southampton, and Seymour, Rich, * 
‘Willoughby and Sheffield, barons of the same name: and to all _ | 
‘these, with the exception of the two last, and to, Cranmer, Paget, — 
‘Herbert, and’ Denny, and more than thirty cher persons, were © 
‘assigned in different proportions manors and lordships out of. the 


‘lands, which had belonged to the:dissolved ‘monasteries, or still be; 


“longed to the .existing bishoprics.,. But sir Thomas Seymore was * 
‘not satisfied: as uncle of the king he aspired to.office no less + 
‘rank: and to appease his discontent the new earl of Warwick re- 

‘ signed in his favour the patent of high admiral, and was.indemnified 

* with that of great chaimberlain, which Somerset had exchanged for 
‘the dignities of lord high treasurer, and. earl marshal, forfeited by. 

‘ the.attainder of. the duke of Norfolk.+These..proceedings did not 

‘ pass without severe animadversion... Why, it-was asked, were uae, 
‘the executors content with the authority which they derived from > 
‘the will of their late master? Why did they. reward themselves: » 
‘ beforehand, instead of ‘waiting till their young sovereign should be 
“of age, when he might recompense ‘their services according to their 
‘respective merits?’ - Thus the reader will'see that though the crime 
of idolatry is represented as having touéhed the consciences of these. - 


“menders of religion, they were not averse to the nes of self- 
aggrandizements, robbery, and sacrilege: We.should have a ded 


Se forgery.too; for the same historian remarks, that though the clause © 


oa 
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ac © 


to the above effect appears in the body of the will, yet it is some- 
what mysterious that it should be ordered, as the deponents testified, © 
to be inserted: only when the kihg-was on his death-bed, that is,: 


about January the 28th, and the will. purports to be executed three 


weeks before, on the 380th of December., ~ : 

. We must now notice the funerab of Henry. The ceremony was 
performed with ver ‘great. pomp,-and while the body lay in state at 
Whitehall, masses we said every day; so, that itas as clear as.the 
sun at noon-day, that. though Protestants are now compelled, in,order 
to qualify for civil office, ‘to swear that the mass is idolatry, yet 
Cranmer, and all the crew of reformérs at the beginning of Edward's 
reign, as well.as. the reign of the first pope of the English church, 
believed in and followed the doctrine and practice of this great sacri- 
fice. The king himself,'by his.will left 600/. a. year for masses to 
be said for the repose of his soul, but this part of this will was soon 


violated -and the, money appropriated, to other purposes, as he had 


impiously deprived others.of the same religioussbenefit. Next fol- 
lowed the coronation of the young king, the ceremony of whi 4 
much shortened, and an alteration was made.of so importanta be 
that we shall ‘give the’ relation in-Dr. Lingard’s words. ‘That the — 
‘delicate health of the young king,’ says the historian, ‘might not 
‘suffer from fatigue, the accustomed .ceremony was iderably 
f abridged: and, under, respect for the laws and Ba ot. the - 
‘realm, no important alteration, was introduced into sthat part of 
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orm, which: had been devisedsby. our onc ncen iy. to put 
w sovereign in mind that he held his crown bythe, free, choice 
tion. Hitherto it had been the custom for. the archbishop 
9 receive the king’s oath to preserve the liberties of the realm, 
len to i, 1e people if they were willing to accept him, and 
ion eir liege lord: Now the order. was’ inverted: and 
nly ‘did the-address to the people precede the, oath of the king, 
“but in that very address they were reminded, that he held his 
‘crown by descent, and that it was théir duty-to submit to his rule. 
"| £44 Sirs,’? said the metropolian, “I: here present _king Edward, 
‘rightful and undoubted inheritor, bythe laws of God and man, to 
“the royal ‘dignity and «crown imperial of this realm, whose. conse- 
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‘ eration, inunetion, and coronation, is appointéd by all the nobles and 
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* peers of the*land to be this day. ‘Will ye serve a this lime, and * 
e your good wills and assents to the same’consecration, inunc- 


§ ty and ‘coronation, "as by your duty of allegiance 'yevare bound to 
? “When‘the acclamations ofthe spectators. had subsided, the 
‘young Edward took the accustomed oath; first onthe ‘sacrament, 
«and then on.the book-of the gospels,, He-was next annointed, after 
*the ancient form: the protector and the archbishop:placed on, his 
. ‘head strecessively three crowns, emblematic of fi kingdoms 
‘of England, France, and Ireland; ‘and .the lords and prelates first 
‘did homage two by two, and. then in a oe promised fealty .on 
‘ their knees Tnstead of a sermon, Cranm a7 pronounced a ‘short 
- ¢address to the new sovereign, telling him WA; the promises which 
* ope just made, could not affect his right-to sway the-sce 
‘his dominions. That right he, like his predecessors, had ¢ 1 
‘from God: whence it followed, that néither the-bishop of Rome, ~ 


“nor any other bishop, could impose conditions on him at his‘coro- 


‘. ‘nation, nor pretend to’ deprive him of his crown on the plea that 
“he had broken his coronation oath.. Yet these solemn rites served 


*.to admonish him of -his duties, which were, “as. God’s,vicegerent, : 


“and Christ’s vicar, to see that'God be worshipped, and idolatry be 
'« destroyed; that the tyranny of the bishop of Rome be banished,’ and 
‘images be removed: to reward virtue, and revenge vite; to justify 
“the innocent, and -relieve the poor;” térepress violence, and’ to ex- 
““ecute justice. Let him do this, and he would become a,second 
} *Josias, whose fame would remain’ to theyend of days.”’ The cere- 
‘mony was’ concluded with’ a Folemn high’ mass, sung by the arch- 
ibighopy Sr") 681 Se ty ge eae ry Yor Ne Pape 
a Here ‘we have Cranmer again upon the’carpet.. We see him not 
only teaching the -young: king’ to look wpon himself-as holding the 
sceptre by divine right and authorized to persecute for religous 
opinions, but we also see him.celebrating that augustrsacrifice of the 
mass, which had been offered up ever since the introduction of Chris- 
' tianity, but which was soon after to be abolished, and-by the instru- 
- mentality of this-very archbishop. -'Thus,.then, 1o Cranmer, who is 
* 0 mv ch extolled bythe liberty-loving disciples of the reformation, 
are nay lay the loss, in the first instance, of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil freedom which , distinguishes the genuine constitution 
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of our country, and the’condiet of -our forefathers when Cat 
and the origin of those ‘bitter grievances: which the people have su 
fered from misrule and faction. Burnett, who is the trumpeter of. — 
* Cranmer, speaks of this’ deviation for the first time from the form 
' devised by our Saxon’ancestors, as a matter of common place, though _ 
he. acknowledges the alteration to have been a ‘remarkable’ one, 
_ He says, ‘that formerly the king used to be presented.to the people — 
*  ©at the corner of the scaffold, and they were asked, if they would 
” Pete him to be their king? Which looked like a right of an elec- 
‘ tion, rather than a‘cefemony of investing one that was already king. | 
‘ This was now changed, ahd the people were desiréd .only to give 
‘assent and good will to his coronation, as by duty of allegiance 
‘they were bound to do.’ This is the language ‘of a church-of- * 
England bishop, and’ one too“who was raised to*that dignity, by > 
William ‘the Dutchman, who came over to this country to dethrone 
his father-in-law, having married James the we a eldest daughter 
Mary, and was placed of the English throne during the life-time .o 
James, hot, indeedy by divine right, but by the consent of the -peo- 
. © . ple, who in Edward’s reign, we are told by this bishop, had only 
. : to, give their assent to the coronation as by duty of allegiance they 
were bound to do. -Stich:was the regard which Cranmer, in the 
first instance, and Burnett, after him, had for the rights and privileges 
of the peoplé. = ©’ OK, Opi s fate eal mr) 
__ We must now return again to the modern Book of Markyr,o rather - 
Burnett's Abridgement, from which the, editors have selected their, 
account. In order to justify the ‘work-of desolation which followed 
the coronation-of Edward the sixth, Burnett. makes the following re- 
: marks on the Catholic’ doctrine of -prayving, for the dead. ‘The 
‘pomp of this endowment (alluding to Henry’s bequest for daily, . 
: «masses for his soul) led people to examine into the usefulness of. . + 
. ‘ soul-masses-and obits. Christ appointed the sacramentfor a com- | 
, ~ ‘mémoration of his death among the living, but it was not.easy ta. 
it, ‘conceive now that was to be applied to departed souls; and it was 
‘evidently a project for drawing the wealth of the world into their 
- ‘hands. In the primitive church there was.a commemoration.of the 
. ‘dead, or an honourable remembrance of them made. in the daily 
. ‘offices. But even this custom grew into abuse, and some inferred 
‘from it, that departed sonls, unless they were signally pure, passed 
‘through ,a purgation in the next life; before they were admitted to | 
‘heaven;of which St. Austin, in whose time the opinion began to - 
‘ be-received, says, that it was'taken up without any svre ground.in 
‘scripture. But what was wanting in scripture-proof. was supplied . 
_‘ by visions, dreams, and tales, till it was generally received. King , 
‘Henry had acted likevone who didnot much believe it, for he had — 
‘deprived innumerable souls of the masses that were said em 
“in monasteries, by destroying those foundations. “Yet h 
‘have intended, that’if masses: could avail the ‘departed 
‘ would himself be secure; and as he gratified the priest: 
Erie his endowment, so he pleased the people by ointing 
‘mons and alms to be given on such days. « Thus he-died as h 
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vering between bdth. persuasions,’ The modern editors 
cut off the ‘paragraph, which goes on thus: * And it oc- 








_ feasioned no small debate, when men. sought to find out what his | . 
“ opinions were in the controverted points of religion: for the esteem 
th made Dope aidep study to justify themselves, by seeming 
_* to follow his senti ils Yperohe party said, he was resolved never 


- *to alter religion, bnt only'to cut off some abuses, ‘and intended to 
‘go. o-farther than he had gone. They did therefore vehemently 
* press the othets td innovate nothing, but to keep things in the state. ~ 
~ ‘in which-he left them, till his son should .come’of age.’ But the 
‘ opposite party-said, that he had resolved to go,a.great way further, * 
‘and particularly to’ turn the mass to ‘a, communion; and therefore a 
‘ religion being of such consequence: to the salvation of souls, it was ‘+ 
* necessary to make all the haste in reformation that was fitting decent.’ 
: is is Burnett's acount to over: the shameful robberies that pre- 
ceded and*accompanied the famous or rather infamous reformation : - 
of which he’ was the historian—Burnett, was a bishop as well-as a 
writer, but his sacred character‘did not prevent.him rom being as 
“great a liar and ‘falsifier as ever sat down to write for the purpose of ~ 
deception.— We have proved in the first'volume of this‘Reyiew, from * : 
the testimony of the fathers; that Christ-appointed the Eucharist to. ‘tae 
be @ sacrifice as well as a saerdment; that there was a commemota- ; 






tion daily made in the mass for the dead as. well as the fying, in the 
primitive ; andthat there*was no difficulty among the faithful, 


“(im the pare ages of the church, nor is there any now, to conceive 
w the merits of ‘Christ in'the mass are applied 10 departed ‘ 
But it is insinuated that the project.of. sowl-masses and obits or ani- — 
versaries, was evidently broached for the: purpose of drawing the® ° 7 
wealth of the world into their hands. . This infsinuation comes with 
a,bad.grace from a bishop of the established church, whose brefhren 
« ‘draw a great deal of wealthyby their? vocation without ‘doing-much = bi 
for it." Burnett forgot, or at least he did not wish his readers should : 
know, the vast works of charity that were p by the Catho- - hg ' 
lie clergy. through the revenues they derive this ‘custom of Tr * 
soul-masses; ‘whiereas, if we look to what has been done by the Pro- a 
testant clergy since the ‘change of religion, we shall find little for | — 
them’ to boast of.—It is notorious that all the beautiful churchesy all 
» the noble hospitals, the magnificént monasteries; the-colleges and 
_ halls of the universities, the public schools, and, in fact, every pablie 
building of utility and, ornament, were chiefly raised by the teyenues 
of the church, aided by the donations of pious lay-men arid women: 
‘Not a farthing was contributed throngh compulsory means; the sta- * 
¢ book in Catholic times does not contain,one single clause impo- 
upon. the people to support those noble works of our fore- 
ile it is notorious that numbers of the beautiful -edifices 
ed by the’reformers, others were converted into profane P 
en at this day "the peoples though taxed to the utmost to 
bt caused by a profligate and ruinous war, are compelled 
st ete hew churchesy-the old ones hav- 
to 
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i « 
Burnett says, began to be received about the time of St. Austin; iain. 
is a thumping lie, for St. Basil} long before ‘St. Astin lived, main- 
tained this docttine, and Fox called him ‘ the pillar of truth.’ «(See 
Review, vol. i: p. 174.). But let St. Augustin speak for himself, and 
then letthe reader decide whether he said, as this lying bishop as- 
serts, ‘ that it (the doctrine of purgatory) was taken ‘ep without any. 
‘sure ground in seripture.’ This great liminary ofthe Cathe 
church writes thus: ‘ Before the most severe and last judgment, s 
“undergo temporal. punishments in this life; Some after death; an 
‘ others both now and then.” ‘But not all that suffer after death, are 

‘ condemned to eternal flames. What is not éx iated. in-this life,to 
“some is remitted in the life ‘to come, so that t ey may escape eter- 


*, “nal punishment.?s’ De Cevit? Det. L. xxi. c. kill, 7. ¥. p- 14382..— 








_ *'Phe prayers of the church and of some good persons are heard in. 
jo ‘favour of those Christians, who departed this-life, not so bad as to, 
“be deemed unworthy of:meréy, nor so good as to be entitled to im-, 
“ mediate happiness... So also, at the-resurrection of “the-dead, there’. 
‘ will some be found, to whom mercy will be imparted, havin gone 
‘through those. pains, to- which the spirits of the ‘dead até ‘liable? 
‘ Otherwise if would not have been said of some with truth, that their 
“sins shall not be forgiven; neither in this world, nor in the world 
‘ to come, (Matt. xii, 32.) unless some ‘sins were apes the next 
world,’ “Jbid. c. xxiv. p. 1446.—* It. cannot b hought, that the 
“souls of the dead are not relieved by‘the piety of the livi 
‘the sacrifice of. our Mediator is offeted for’ them, or alm 
‘tributed*in “the church.» They’are benefited, who so lived, as. to 
‘have deserved such favours., For. there isa mode of life, not so 
‘ perfect as not to require’ this assistance, nor, so bad as to be incapa- 
- ble of receiving aid.—The. practice of the church,in recommending 
a “the souls of the departed,, is not contrary to the declaration of the 
; 4 apostle, which says: We must all a before th judgment-seat 
5 by of. Christ, tha a ry one may me aPEE OR ti ings of the body, 
ty, ‘ according as ne hath done, whether it be good or evil: (2 Cor. v. 
nd. ‘10.). For this merit each one} in his life, has acquired, +t be aided 
‘by the good works of the living. But all are not aided: and why 
‘so? Because all have ‘not'lived alike. Wheh therefore the sacrifice 
‘of the altar or alms are offered for the -dead; in regard’to those 
ae ‘whose lives: were very good, such offices may be deemedmacts® of 
‘thanksgiving;: acts of propitiation for the imperfect; and though to 
‘ the wicked they bring no aid, they\may-give, ‘some comfort» to.the 
“living? Enchirid. €. ex. Vik ili. p. 83.—* Lord chastise mi 
‘thy anger; may I not be numbered with those, to. whom t 
“say? Go.into eternal fire, which hath been prepared for th 
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‘ his angels. Cleanse me'so in‘ this life, make me st It av .. 
* ‘notstand-in need of that purifying fire, designed a 
‘ ‘shall be saved, yet'so as by fire. , And why, but ¥ 


- ‘ apostle says) they have butlé wpon the foundation, woo 
“stubble? If they had built gold and. silver, and preci 
‘they would be secured from both fires;: not only from that 
* the wicked shall be punished for: ever, but likewise f 
gr . ee Ate 
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hich will purify those, who shall ‘be. saved’ by fire. But because 
“it is said, he shall be saved, that fire. is, thought lightly of; though + * 
“th eri Sle more grievous than any thing man can undergo <. 
“in this life.’ Jn Psal, xxxvii. 7. viii, p. 127,— It cannot be doubted, 
‘ that, ie prayers of the‘holy church, and by the salutary sacri- . 
fice, and by alms whieh are given for the repose of. their souls, the 
are helped; *so that God’ may treat them more mercifully, than. 
Sins deserved. . This’ the whole church. observes,’which it) - 
ceived from the ‘tradition, of the fathers, to pray for those who ; 
ed in-the communion of the body-and blood-of Christ, when, in 
‘ their turn, they are commeniorated at the sacrifice, and it is then 
* announced, that the sacrifice is offered for them.’ De verbis Apos- — 
‘ tol» Serm. xxxii. T. x."p: 154.—* We read in the second book of ° : : 
‘ Maccabees, (xii. 43°) that ‘sacrifice was. offered for the dead; but 
PA. th, in® the old Testament}_no, such words had been found; 
‘the authority of _the universal church must suffice, whose practice ©. 
‘ is incontrovertible. When the priest at, the ‘altar offers up *prayers ‘ 
‘to God, he recommends in them the souls of the departed.—When 
«the mind, sometimes, recollects,that the body of his friend: has « . 
$ been deposited near the tomb of some martyr,-he fails not, in prayer, OE 
‘40 recommend the. soul to’that blessed saint; net doubting, that suc- 
‘ cour may. thence be derived.—Such.suffrages must not be neglected, 
church performs in general words, that they may be, 
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‘ benefitted, e no* parents, nor children, nor relations, nor 
« * friends. Bie pio Mortuis.-c. i. iv.+2s pe 288—290.— The) ae 
same sent is repeated through the whole treatise, and we now w lt 

leave it t unbiassed Protestant’to decide whether there was any i y 
diffieulty among Catholic fathers and divines and people to conceive ; 



















how the efficacy of the mass was applied to; departed souls. , 
* We must allow that Henry acted like one: that didnot believe’ it, os 
» by his. depriving .so payee’ of the .benefit conferred by this © __ 
' Ohrisfian and divine ‘sacrifice; but Harry was ther pie 
passions as Burnett was by his interests; out when Henry ¢ _ to t 
the last point, and.death was standing bef im, he knew too well *y 
» the value of this religious consolation to reject it at such an awiul ia 
moment, though the Almighty so ordered that he should derive oe 
.or no advantage from it. Inthe passage we have added, and the . 
modern editors suppressed, Burnett would persuade us that the mon- | - 
+ ster in cruelty, Henry, was held in esteem by both parties.. But 
where was the proof of this regard.to the deceased tyrant when ‘his, 
‘Jast will-was neglected almost as. soon as the breath shad left his* 
body? One party said he resolved never to alter religion, and yet it 
” is very well known that he did alter it, The other party contended _ 
| resolved ‘to goa great way further, and particularly to 
nto.a, communion,’ and therefore ‘it was necessary | 
hasté-in-reformation that,was fitting and decent.’—~ 
, Gilbert’ Burnett; but what authority have yow for this 
Harry intended to have turned the mass into a com- — 
Id he have left such a sum of money as he did by his 
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) last wi jo have masses said for the repose of his soul? Come, Gil- | 
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bert, get over this awkward ,predicament. _ No, no; it was not. the A 


i people who'began to be inquisitive into the usefulness of soul-masses, — 


~ but the factious leaders in the work of reformation; who cast their 
longing eyes on the goods of the church, which ‘had escaped the 
' rapacity of the preceding reign, and which they coveted the useful- 
_ness of for their own private gain.. This it was that made them in 
such ‘haste to commence the change in religion, which you, Gilbert’ 
» Burnett, represent as being,of such consequence to the salvation of 
souls!’—Let us ‘now have an account of their proceedings from 
Book of Martyrs... Itsays, ‘ The. nation was in-an ill condition for 
. a war with such a ‘mighty, prince;—labouring, under great distrac- 
‘ tions at home; the people generally crying out for a reformation, 
»* despising the clergy, and. loving the, new :preachers. The priests 
© were,.for the most part, very ignorant, and* scandalous in , their 
“lives; many of them had been monks,'and those. who were ia fay 
’ «them the pensions which were reserved to them at the destruction 
” «the monasteries, till they should be provided; took care:to get them 
into sometsmall benefice. ‘The greatest part of the parsonages 
“were impropriated, for they belonged to the monasteriesyiand the 
“abbots had only granted the incumbents either the vicarage, or 
some small donative; and left them theperquisites raised by masses. 
©and other offices. © At t ie suppression of those’ houses, there was 
‘no care taken to make provision for the incumbents; so that they 


-* were'in some measure compelled.to continue -in their idolatrous 
- “+. oe id # 7 - .* 
* practices for subsistence. . ue t ae ¥ 


-* Now these persons saw: that-a reformation of those abuses would 


‘deprive them” of their means of existence; and, therefore, ‘they 


_ “were at first. zéalous against all changes; but*the same: principle 
‘made thém comply with every change. which was made, rather 
‘than lose their benefices. The clergy were encouraged in their 
‘ opposition to the reformation by the protection they expected. from 
‘Gardiner, Bonner, and Tonstall, men of :great reputation, and in 
‘power; and, above all, the lady’ Mary, the next heir to the crown, 
‘openly declared against all changss till the-king should be. of age. 
~*On the other hand, Cranmer resolved .to proeeed more vigo- 
‘rously: the protector was firmly united to him, as; were the young 
“king’s tutors, and’ Edward himself was as much.engaged as’ could , 
“be expected from.so young a person; for both his knowledge and: 
‘zeal for true religion were above his: age." Several of the bishops » 
‘also declared, for a reformation, but Ridley, bishop, of Rochéster, 
‘was the person on whom Cranmer most depended. Latimer re-" 


4 


‘mained with him at Lambeth, and did great gervice by his sermons, » 


‘ which were very popular; but,he would not return to his bist pric, 
(Fch oosing rather to serve the church in a more disengaged manner. 
‘Assisted by these persons, Cranmer resolved to proceed by degrees, 







% 


and to give the reasons of every advance so*fully, that he ho 
“by the blessing of God, to convince the nation’ of the fitness of 
‘ whatsoever should be done, and thereby prevent the dangerous oppo- 
‘sition that might otherwise be apprehended.’ — « rote 
We havé here some. ‘more of Gilbert’s thumpers, bit befove wa 
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2 sh ini amin then em nies ny ee a gates 
dern e ts have | taken with their text... We> nag once Hy, 
. info. the reader that f he ' aéeo nt oft the « ete of. he efor- ae 
‘ esldng i in. ‘the modern, ‘Book. kf ai de ‘te taken fromis | Gi bert vk ‘ 
re * Abridg ement ofthe Hist ‘Reformation,’ ee 


Begs ared the above quo tier Vianthe on inal work now," , * 
reramrarrscsin ease arg 
e bthes hand cea: Aca Tock ip iag ah ped his over-' , . 
obs quiousness. to king £ Henr ys Deine. Side its liberty, resolved to. : . 

are d more vigorously.’ ow, i f. pte ft ier turh to” the. last. : ¥ 
) Wirarrabh “of sheer Station, it, willbe seen. AH at al “the words’ we 
® have pat in capilal éttets tide teen’ omit by 1 the. modern editors. 

, then, these exciters of hatred against: opery’ were ashamed of, 
; theYobsequiodsnéss of their wh dear Tom Cranmer, hose ee 28 Pie 
4 : ” * +s 
compliance der every citcumstance, to “the willof Henry, ‘eo ee" \ 
not be assed over uncensured ‘even by his greatest f alterer, sige 
: Barnett.” Well,’ but: ; was "now mboliber ty to set about 
of  reforniation, and it is ‘timesto see how Hie went ae Mote 
are told thatehe ‘resdlved ‘to proceed by. deg rees,” so. ‘oat the ‘ 
-nation. might be convinced * Of) the . fitness of whaisopvér should’b 
7 ‘The first proceeding, \ we are j inf ormed, was an | order fot 
ae ae visitation. of ‘all’ the ‘churehes in ” Eble, which"was. ¢ 
_ ded into six precincts: - ‘and. two. gentlemen, a civ an, a divine; ae : 
fa register,” re appointed ‘for.each of these. _ But t before they were” 
‘bs 
‘so sent out, a letter,was written to all the bishops, giving them notiée, 

Sof it, suspend ing iKeir jutisdiction while \it, lasted, and.” requiring. 

; Oth mrto preach no w but i in their. cathedrals, ‘and that the 
_ y should not’ pre eh but in their own-churehes; ey 

in 
















ea hich it was inte ded ‘to, esttain such’ a as were not accep 

' ae their own parishes, aud. to granit'the® others’licences to preac 
Pi of chureh of England. The greatest difficulty. the reforme 
nd, was-in- the. want of able, and. prudent mens most of th 
“reformed preachérs being too, hot: and indiscreet, and the. few\wh 
















wére otherwise; were Paeqitred in London and .the’ universities fe a. 
‘Herd 4 A Fiesvexindic disclosires, not ver y ereditab to the: pe MoHip bh. @ “ ‘ 
in ‘this. scene of ‘civil. and religious: innovation. “ he* commissioner ae ven 
were ‘appointed ‘by ‘the eobieines wie aie Opes 
well’as divines? » These commissioners, on their, arrival in, an ‘ ‘ss 
céss; assumed thé ‘spiritual’ authority over: the bis op “him “ site 
was notallowed | to preach any esl in’ his. own cathe edral, a and) , 
the other clergy’ were. pioh) ed fron “preaching without license! : eh 
'? nissioners farther mmoned the bishops, the: lergy,andy 
ers before. them, and-nowonly compelled them to.t 6 the i ae 
all yiance and stipremacy., but. also ‘toanswer'such” auesiipoe og 
ri be put to we re ‘Heré was'a comfortable state ees 
or Englishmen to efpoy! But they had renounced tee of tye. * 
ee the slavery of the Catholic © uréh jandstheresy® tw 
eS potic. 78 ei he ‘posed upon them, bei cloaked with DF 
‘ot ering vga al ‘liberty, ‘the. ation .0 religion wast. , > urn 
been Vhat a hapa wry ere ‘othe - houses Hee Fy 
s te oat, | - se e? - i. 
. ‘ %." Sti ‘5 OA es a a ia BP ey Sie 
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fall of. England’s liberties, and. the bapyirs of Englishmen. Here- 
» . P tofore iia held ‘as of divine rig aatid ue avercise of their 


“ {sae ‘functions. the clergy had. always. been, independsniganiane . 
fe 3 ene 


. 
* » * v 
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crown. + Unfettered with the ‘cares. of wives and» families, 


joined, not only by: the eanonis. of the church, but by the laws of the : 

Badan: to follow the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, by _ 
4 visiting the sick, comforting the. Rouseless, entertaining the stranger, 
"a ; and_sup orting the poor, their interests. became’ identified with the 

. |. privileges of the people, and they formed a ‘barrier against ‘the en- * 

~~." croachments'of the crown and the ambition ofthe noblésw; Thus 
we’see in the tenth century, king Edgar, while acting, by ‘the advice . 
and counsels of. an archbishop of Canterbury, St. Dunstan, govern-~ 
ing his "people like‘a father, and.watching the administration of jus." * 
tice. with.a jealous: eye. Falling into ‘the foul ‘si of adultery; he . 
was brought to a Sense of his crime, and retraced his steps by’ making 
-atonement for, the scandal he had given to Religion and..Moi ity. 
We are aware that the conduct of St. Dunstan has been censured as 

rogant and insolent by many of-our modern writers, who wrewen 
profit and notsfor trath; but did tie couragequs and noble-mind 
, archbishop do more than Nathan, who repfoved king! David ‘tovhis_ 
face for the ‘offence he had committed? ‘And would St. Dunstan have 
dared to reprove hk ed had he taken, out a’conimission from Edgar, 
a as the reforming’ bis h : 
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ops did under Edward the sixth? : 
'. Again in the eleventh’ century, we see St. Anselm withstanding * 
; » the innovations attempted by. William Rufus, who, like his Normide a 
father, governed the*kingdom more by. his owat capricious: and de- 
spotic will than by the laws and customs of the country, establis ed. 
and ¢onfirmed by the Saxon moharchs. No threats nor Persu s 
could induce: the holy Anselm to ‘relinquish his own rights, or’ sane- | 
tion the violatian of. others. * He’ preferred banishment and poverty 
to-ease and riches in his see, and he outlived the tyrant by whom he 
‘was persecuted. “But had Anselm been a man of. the world, likes 
om Cranmer; had he been eneumbered wi a wife ands _family,. 
li e-our Protestant prelates; had he held:his high possessions through. 
.. the influence and will of the sovereign; would he have had'the cour- _- 
* © Sage to withstand the. power ‘of fhe monarch, and brave . the es 
' * which gathered atound him, inthe rigid performance of his ‘duty? 
Oh, no! the endearments of his wife, the cries of his children, the 
love of pleasure, and the fear of .distréss, would have crowded: updn 
him,-and'he would probably have been as ready a slave to the whims 
_ of Rufus, as ‘Tom Cranmer is acknowledged by Burnett to have been 
to. the will ‘of Henty, and as we Shall show. him to havevbeen to the” . 
Pyar OF the: prptegiors. "et Spe Mma lt gh a ES 
_So, in the next century, we find St. Thomas a Becket resisting 
, , 9the encroachments, meditated by Henry the’ second «in the constitu- . 
_ \ + *etion of the country. — St! Thomas was «the first: Englishman who 
* |_| “¥ose to-any ¢onsiderable ‘station ander the. Norman race of kings: , 
kal, He was well versed in the canon and civil laws-was made-lord chan- . 
*-'  . ‘éellor, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. On bein raised 7 
> w ato ‘the primate’s chair, he, resigned his civil’ ofee, considering th + 
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‘two’ offices to be: incor patible with each other, Henry, like, other die: 
ambitious sovereigns, meditated pretensions» contrary to” the éayab-§ o 
. lished privileges of thé constitution, and*he required the’ assent of , 


he archbishop. ~ St. Thomas. i ee in oath to. préserve “these « 
.  privi ges; and he tefused’.to yiolate that oath dnd the constitution at ‘ 
‘the same times” This was the head and: front ofthe’ archbishop’s "| 
~ offence} and’ yet to. this day his. memory is nipligned , vd: Ni “patri-, es 
a 


otic firm ness misrepresented, .“Even the gre t sir Walter Scottrimge . * 


” his ‘last novel, those famous vehicles for calumny and, abusé “Of the aa tn 











» Catholic church, has.spokén ‘of the conduct of St, Thomas inthe » . 
aost injurious-and wnjeniale terms, The arehbishop ie vo beta ta Pale 
‘ gel bathe Ypalare ist, who, by-the-by, is a-thoroughpaced tory’, tas: 
= as.a proud nd imperious prelate, which impression, we “suppose he . eee 
‘ ".§ 


- borrowed: from his countryman, Hume. , The latter base und unprin- 
cipled writer, insinuates that,St. Thomas a ‘Becket was proud. anc 
ambitious, and covered his vicious inclinations -with ‘the, cloak ‘of 

. sahetity and zeal for religion. | Had Ste Thomas’ not been-a ebure 
_“‘man,she would probably. have been’ Held’ in, as high, esteem. as th 
nk EL SD pirieipaetiagoa'pitc’ tiSisciortnat; on , but it, was his 
isfortunte,‘as thé world will say,to be a Catholic prelate, and there- 
‘fog ahotels is resistance to’ ihe will of Henry was purely ‘consci- 

~ entious, and he refrained from entering. into. any, party ‘stri Yet f 
he foully attacked by the Serie’ Hue wnd the rage andrviolences ® . 

-. of Henry whith ended<in t e archbishop’s death, are extenuated. » 

Had St: Thomas been a_panderer and base violator, of his oaths, like 
. Cranmer; had -he renounced the visible head. of that divine religion, 

“through whose idfluence we owe ‘all. that .is valuable ‘and venerab 
‘in our constitution; had le consented, like Cranmer, to ‘beeome*the | 

; ere’ tool and Meutendnt, of the. king, exercising the, functions of ‘his ®: 
hewes cheat the people of their rights’ and customs, and enrich the 5 
“hun ry expectants epee crowd a vicious court, ont zofsche paltinahy : 
ae the or, we shouldvhave seen him extolled as- one “of the ‘best - 
benefactors. of mankind, though’ he would have been, as Cranmer» 
“was, the disgrace. of ‘his sacred. profession, and thes curse: of thisy ” 


~ ,onee happy coutitry. But,St. ‘Thomas ‘was a, disinterested. and firm 
Pe Ata deh 1 8 Gatkohi 
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supporter of the Jaws and privileges of his country, and C < paras, ® 
sInday.i¥ores: ot fit therefore that the Protestant people should’ be My, 


! aa the-truth.. » Cranmer was. a’ base ‘truckler, a vicious: sensualist Om 
anid a traitor to the constitution; but he wag.an instrument in bring--» . , « 
ing about that reformation which,bas led;to all 1 e. evils. he country : 


‘has suffered, and’ will yet suffer—it' is’ therefore necessary. that ‘the ; 
© struth should: here’ too be.disguised;—thus the engin good’ prelat * 4 
‘ig represented:as ainbitius-and arrogant for doing his. duty; whi eg 


the corrupt ‘and dissembling prelate, who-basely: étrayed -his trust, 

is described asthe paragon of excellence and perfection. °. 4 
ws ie ihitochtita entry we have another: example of the grez i= 
‘advantages derived’ té civil freedom and the people’s: rights, by an» 
independent and.disinterested clergy. To whom does England i 






+ “30 much, next.16 Alfred and, Edward the confessor, as .to ‘cardinal | 
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ie at ) barons of England to curb the desp ic’ conduct of an, unprincipled 
' king, and demand.a restoration.of the Saxon laws, which. we 
- man ‘conqueror and his successors fedoras, We: be ex- 
_pected, John, the reigning monarch, resisted this deman ; butencou- 
raged by the counsels and. examp of the patriotic and inflexible, , 
‘y primate, the baronsypersisted in their claims, and at‘length compelled , 
_ the king to sign: the- great charter of English liberties, which. was . 
‘faithfally preserved till. the bloody reign of ‘Henry, the ‘wife .and 
_priest:slaughterer, when Cranmer ‘and his associates in the work of — 
reform, or.rather*of devastation, consented it violation, by making 
‘the ch rch the’ footstool of the state, and’ lacing its. ministers in sub- 

“} serviency to the will of the"king and his-courtierss | 4) 
Burnett has confessed that Cranmer was over obsegui 3 to the will « 
f Henry; nor was he less cdmpliable. to the will of the lord-protec- , 
dor, after hé was ‘released’ from the control of the lustful and inex- ” 

-orable déspot. On attaining the summit.of power, Hertfordsallowed 
Jrantmer-to make some progress in what they. called reform,.with: * 

out th e*consent’of, parliamént, and Cranmer, in return, ‘asst ed the e. 

uapPienton that he would find the episcopal. order, who now held their 

sees during the) pleasure. of the crown, ready instruments to. 1 

_}\ the ‘wishes of their ‘masters. Gardiner was the only bishop who 
+ stood ot for episcopal rights, and he soon found himself in a prison, ~’ 

* But what does Burnett say Himself of, the capabilities, and ‘character * , 
» of the reformers?’ « The greatest difficulty the reformers found was | 

na ‘the want of able and: prudent men;most of the reformed preachers #.- 
j,* being too hot andi ’ 
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. ndisereet, and the-few who were otherwise, were . 
‘Jae: a required in ‘London and.the universities.” © Therefore rebar aoe i 
 .& . “intended, to:make those as common as was possible, arid appointed 
‘them to preach as itinerants and visitors.’. “The latter sentenceof + 
‘this quotation the’wise editors of the modern Book of Martyrs ha e. * 
suppressed, thinking, we, suppose; it reflected no great credit-on:the 
work. they were-extolling.. But what, gentle reader, will*you ‘say ~ 
of that ‘reformation which was not’ performed by ‘able ii ratlent oe 
©men,’ but was the work: of ‘ hot arid indiscreet,’ preachers? Could’ 
a change.of religion be good and true that had sueh hands to produce. 
‘it’ "The Catholic religion was first:founded by thé. apostles; who 
“were inspired men; and renowned for their virtues, pridence; and. 
invincible constancy. They selected, others equally eminent for. . 
piety’ integelty. and purity of conduct,.to carry the faith deliveréd 
‘to them to- other ‘hations,.and we find by the page of history, that _ 
Kingdom after’ kingdom was" subdued to the Catholic faith by. holyy * 
able, and prudent men, till in’a word: the. whole. world’ had~been ~ 
converted. from Paganism and acknowledged the eross’of Christ. . ? 
‘We have itin the annals of our own country, that at the close of the 
sixth century, St. Gregory the great; who then filled the chair o} P St, 
eter at Rome, sent a holy and prudent man, St. Austin,.to preach 
the Catholic faith to the'Saxon, inhabitants of Britain, and that, aided. , ; 


by other able and prudent: men, the whole island in, a’ short space 
coy 










of time became Catholic, and so continued through a series of nine. 
: hundred years, producing, during that period, the most just laws, the q 
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saileaiapesiaite wise kings, s obleg, 9 
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and)Jegislators, the most pious. 
ts, and the most le rned and ers. 
"enced: premise And. now we vate, unblushingly told, by 


by the panes 


what is. called * THE REFORMATIONs? that the “change from 


Coicisen to Projestantism w was | 


te of the. qualities: requisite to 


being devoid of prudenee:and- ability, and influens ed b 


‘indiscretion, ' 


a 


the work ‘of nen who Sotabebiiy 
‘be 2 a tru servant of religion, 


y passion and 


ee is it possible that good fruit’ could § 


) tre 
: _eome? Need pron es at the “numerous sevils that haye sf rung. 


* from, this ‘unhappy change from 1 good to bad;* ‘from a system of *per- 
= liberty “esto, to ‘Bb a of licentiousnéss , and” conpiebeeen, 


, 


The wonde er: is; "that: the. people ‘h nave. Temained* sor long undérsthe ° 
m of folly and delusion, but that wonder. _ nf 
y vor 


es-when w Feflect ; 


+ oitthe pains*taken Snigteteaice and linprineipled writers: to diseuise 


ind:deface the truth, w. 


ich however: has, been preserved the “care: 


Of. eatne da ga igesgiecliolyry and-we rejoice, to-say is now Joe ing 


ee 2 tke s aniong a ‘peopl le. So long the dupes’ of desi guin 
‘iar oe we'shall now ‘ptoceedto give ite sar Bite & 


dit tr na 


. _ Sby. omweél } in te 
e removing images 
* superstition; for 


ogasrol this hitherto unheard:of 


“Botkast Marty rs ‘Say,— — The i inj 


e fomieNeraeN Mor ‘instruetin 


nd. putting’ 


r frequent sermons and’ca 


A - Selergy, their labours’ ii’ visiting ‘the ‘sick, 


visitation oth 
unctions’ ma 


wn all. other’ cu: ustoms" abused» to. 
ing the scriptures, saying the litahy in English, » 
ising »for the exemplary lives of the 


‘and exhorting, the people to charity, &e. were now 


: Sob: ‘gave’ vings by simoniacal’bar ns, were ‘Aeclared to have” 
‘ forfeited” their-right of p idoge to eh tii 
“+ also” given. ‘for the" strict Observation of “the shore} s day, which | was © 

; dinted to be spent wholly im the Service of 

Eehoogh to ‘hear “mass ér-matins. in the morning, a 


+ = 4 


«cof prs 104 ‘in “drankenness’ and quayrelling as was ¢ 
“etised 


y prac: ©. 
at ib ought to-be all employed, either in the aumeag religion, : 
jirection .was also given for. the saying of 


“or in, acts ofwcharity. 
A, ing, as supreme head, the quéen, and, the 


; ‘ prayers, in which:,thé 


reconciling” differences 






+ 
renewed; ‘ant { 


‘A ‘great: chatge-was | td 


eit it not'being 


“king’s. ‘sisters, the protector and council, and all. orders of Crees 


.. Fin’ they kingdém, ‘were’ to, ‘be mentioned. - 
‘ * given for the bishops to preach fourtimes a year in all their diocesses, 
“once ih, their éathedral, and ‘thrice i in any. other-ehurchy-unless: th 
se to ‘the contrary? ‘th ust their: chaplains’ should 
ers 10 nones, but ‘to ‘such r 


~ fhad ad va:.good Wir 

"“ apreach of tein i 

‘ as were tay melts 
* “and in London ‘anid 


“to bow down to ‘which many a saint had been -burnt, were. now | 


i : committed to the flames. * What we have here quoted isa: selection ¢ ; 


ia they sh ould give o 


Injunctions: weré; als 


. ath visitors: at length ended the visitati 
ere ‘part of England, the images, for refusing 








from Burnett, with an vadditon of their own.’ “The modern editors. \ 
‘ have shamefully violated the tru h in'stating that many. a, saintvhad | 


‘ <been burned for Te ora yh to, bow down to images, as 
si “le burning on reet pri 
ers to” oe proof, reir Idly-d 
ies: Seg oF eet ty a) 7 
go a Rk ee fees : 
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defy them mai produce: “one, tai 


pres is not a 


n offence. We challenge the as- 


is ne 


othe: ‘people, for 


ae 
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thenticated case of'a saint or even, a sinner, having suffered for' re- 
fusing to, bow down to an image. .What ean we thinkiof that cause 
which requires falsehood for its support? . What are we to think of, 
_ those men who.can have recourse to’ such detestable practices)to , 
“  vilify and malign fads Paee Hoe mT SME WRE the unsus- 
: : 


. _ pecting reader?; Having detected* this addition to. Burnett’s*tales, 
: we shall now-notice a suppression which ‘the "modern editors ‘have * 


. .) been guilty of,.on a:very important i . “Amon the directions. 
given for praying, Burnett says, ¢ they were also to p ay for departed + » 
‘ souls, that at the lasts ays, we. with them might rest both body and. 
is ©. * soul. . This.order too clearly proved that the reformers in Edward’s 
. °. dayrheld, at first, the doetrine of: piirgatory and praying for the gay ; 
. ©) ~ which they afterwards abolished, when they hadrstripped the-chu My 
* of all the chantries and violated the testamentary deeds*of theirah= - ° 
ex -cestors, by appropriating” the moriey left. for amasses for the. repose ey 
. 4 of the*souls of the testators to’ their own Use.» . So clear a testi mony. * 
’ ofthe Catholic doctrine, though recorded ‘by Burnett, was tog much 
P for ‘the modern editors, who profess to convey ajtrué knowledge of - 
ae Christianity to, their readers, and ‘therefore: it was -omitted... ‘Chus , 
yj _ the ignorant: reader is confirmed in his ignorance, while th pre- 
~ \ tend,to havethe desire of enlightening’him. “The moderh editors * - 
ba ’ could, not be ignorant. themselves that *this doctrine was not only, 
enjoined but'even followed\by Cranmer and his*assdciates. at this time, 
for: Collier, in’ his Ecclesiastical History, alluding to the death of the” 
king of France, Francis, Ion -which’. occasionthe injanction sup- _ * 
pressed b ‘the modern, editors. was, observed. by the too hot and in- 


discreet» preach s, Says’ ‘on the 19th of June, a dirge was 


iver tar 


‘for. him in _all.the churches-in London. » The choir of St. Paul’s 
r te awas hung wit ‘motrhing, and, no other Circumstance of state or $0. 
‘lemnity omitted. ~The archbishop of Canterbury, (Cranmer) wit he 
I Ve ' ‘eight other bishops, in their richest pontifical habits, sung a méasé'« 
+. +. Gad requiem-and a sermon was preached by Dr. Ridley; elect of Ro-. | * 
“ ‘chester.’ So, thén, the reforming bishops, with Cranmer at. their” 
head, did not’scruple to celebrate. that august»sacrificeewhich Protes# 
tants now swear is damnable idolatry, to qualify themselves for office: * 
_ under the crown of England. But it was-necessary to keép up ap- . ; 
.» /pearances:for the present; therefore while these -h’ rites “were, ~ 
» 9%. . complying. with ‘the forms of the old religion, the. preachers were» . 
ordered to, inveigh against the doctrines of the Catholie.church, in iSA 
order to prepare the people forthe change which the courtiers medi= .” 
tated. These. proceedings did not pass, however, without'opposition.® ’ 
_ Gardiner, bishop of _Wirchester, antbeonte other of the prelates, : ‘. 
om “stood so stoutly in the.old belief, that neither threats nor persuasions ¢ " 
" : could. move them; and the. prineess Mary, aftérwards queen, wrote 
*. , to the »protector, telling him that the changes made and about to’ be 
“made, ‘ were contrary to the honour due’ to her father’s memory, 
tt piand that it was against their, duty to the king to-enter upon such me 
a ' “paints, and endanger the publie peace before he was. of age.” The» ° 
a protector wrote for answer, ‘that her father had died before he could ; 
‘ ; ‘ finish the good things he had intended concering religions ended Se 
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ee het 
Merete tot BOOK: OF MARPYRS. \. Re 
e% Pore “rege boih before himself tongs mang’ Sthers, that, 
nips -unsettled.a state; ‘and. assured her, that nothing 
soul be done | what, would’ tufn to. the glory of. ‘Gor 1, and the 
Cee § : i sigh) and bldasphemy! » We-sha | soon 
tay: ar ‘the glory of God.and; the. honour, of the king g was re-- 

iB ted by t esevbase and iniquitous scourges of a once hap Ppy people. - 
e Book of Patyraypont: proceeds to. detail the new acts passed 

/ “be. the. -first-and ‘only Parl ament of Edward, but it;does not. ‘furnish - 
_— with the origin’ of this parliament. “The made of selecting it was” : 
so dissimilar to-the’ elections i in. the time ‘of Catholicism, and »was: at-- 







“tended with such dire, consequences” ‘the: nation’at large that we’ .", 


shall Lene iti an ‘the words of ‘Heyli in, a Hppfegignt Aivit, from 
his H istory of the ‘Refo rmation. | “The. doctor says, ¢ nd now itis 

. high’ time: to, attend.,t] » parliament, Be ‘took beginning ‘on: the : 
a lea of November. and was prorogued the ‘twenty-fourth of 

tataner eolloreibe In which ‘the ¢ards weré so well packed by «., 


sir Ralph Sadler, irkalhore was ‘nomneed of anyrother shuffling till . bi 


. Bors end of Tye ‘game... This very parliament, without any, sensible ~ 
alteration of the x puaboerih it, Poidgconteped by. prorogationr from 
scion to session, until*at lastit .ended-by the death. of the’ kir - 
ey a” preparatory. whereunto Richard lord Rich, was» made: lord. " 
a {chance lor on. the twenty-fourth of | Octobersyand ‘sir John , Baker 
f, chance or “of thes Court. of sfirst’ fruits and tenths, was nominated 
** Speaker for the house of commons.” And that all things might be 
-s earried. with as little opposition:and noise as might, be, it was. thought 
. that bishop Gardiner: should be kept i in prison till ihe etid of ‘the: 
» “session; and that bishop Tonstal of Durham (a man of most even 
“anid inoderate. spirit) should ‘be made less im reputation, ' y. being” 
ba «deprive d of his place. at the council table.. _,And though . the ee °: 
6 ment ae iat such members as disagreed’ amongst themselve 
Cin respect ‘of religions yet they. agreed well enough together.in one. . 
. «€ ‘ commone prineiple, which was to, serve, the present.time, and pre-. 
. ‘serve themselves. Fo though-a great partof the nobility, and-not 
4 a few of. the. chief aeaton in the house of.commons, ‘were cordially» 
Pre  affe ‘ tothe church of Rome; “yet were they willing to “give ‘way . 
‘to all such acts-and statutes ag were made. against it, out of: fear of» 


>. losing such church lands as. they were. possessed of, if,that religion. — 


4 & sh ould prevail and get up-again. And for the rest, who either were 
to" ap or i Tov their fortunes; there is norquestion to,be made, ° 
t that they. -eame Tesolved to further. such. a reformation, as should, 
‘© 4 most visibly’ “econduce ' to. the ,advancement of their. several ends. 
' ¢ Which appears plainly by the. strange mixture of. ithe’ -acts’and re- 
> sults thereof; some, tending. simply to God’s. glory,iand, the. good 
 $ of the elturehs some to the sicher} banbibant enriching ‘of par icu- 
‘ “Jar persons; ; ‘and some again being: devised of, , purpose to prepare a 
~ « “¢ way for: exposing the reveriies of the church. anid spoil and rapine.’ 
Look at this | account, sensible, reader; and: the (20. back to the time | . 
~ of John, when, ky aN and the barons privity for the nation’s | ' 


* freedom. mm mess ata change. » When the Catholic re- : 
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during the session, so ape a nts.were’as frequent asithey were 2! 
free. It was only in the preceding» reign that, parliaments’ were 
1, to. carry the changes’ and antag on religion and.con- 
tituion of the cotintry against the will-of the people, and we.here. 
‘see how the system of corruption. was improved upon. Here ss 
have anassemblage,of men inflienced’ by the basest ‘motives, anc 
_ packed for the worst énds, legislating for the éhurch aswell as the 
state, and forming, new articles of faith, at the whim of the moment.<= 
Here we. have it’avowed that they were actuated’ not) witha love of- 


ra 





‘ pauper or issue but with: the sordid view of enriching themselves 
‘byt " - 


e. spoiland ‘rapine.of thé revenues of the chtirch, which: had 
already suffered severely in the’ former reign._Here it is distinctly, ’ 
stated ‘that the ReFoRMAgIon, as it.is ealled, was promoted by lay- 

"men under ,the fear that they would be obliged ih the event of the © 
old order'of things’ being ‘restored, to "give up: the ill-gotten'goods .-' 
they wage: trpluedicas-oft «which, did not suit their Nees Sn 

- Such then was the'origin of that change ofzeligion“which took ; 
in this country,in the sixteenth ¢entury, after having been Catholic | 
nine hundred years. » Is it possible'that the change could be £904, Re 
springing as ‘it did from such a source?’ °" ; be e RE 

', “Of the acts passed by this parliament, some were ofa civil nature, Pas 
and. others ‘regarded matters sof conscience:-—The most ‘material, 
however, were. the act for placifig the funds of the’ Chantries;’Col- +* 

Jeges; Free'Chapels, and Hospitals, which had’escaped the tapatity ” 

of, the late king, at the disposal of the. reigning ‘monarch,that. he .. 4 
might employ them in providing for the poor, increasing the.salaries 
of the preachers, and endowing free schools for’ the diffusion of, “*” 
learnings , ‘All this however was no more than pretente; for the*har-, ‘, 

‘pies of the court took especial care that very little of thé spoil'should doeee 

be applied to’ public purposes, “Dr. Heylin says there were then no * 

‘less_ than ninety colleges, which being for the ends’ of education, . 

why. were:they destroyed to make'room for free ‘schools?’ ‘Of this. » 

we shall say more hereafter.—Another act was for the-regulation of . * 

the election of bishops, by ‘which the originators intended-torweaken’ | 

the episcopal authority, ‘by foreing them,’ writes Dr. Heylin, ¢ from 


*, Stheir strong hold of ‘divine institution, and making them no other® . & 
' ‘than the king’s ministers only, his ecclesiastical sheriffs (as a ‘many © 


‘might say) to execute his will, and disperse his mandates, And of... 
“this act (continues the doctor) such"use was made (though possible.» 
* beyond the*true ‘intention of it) that the ‘bishops of those timies , 
"were not in & capacity of conferring*orders, but as the y were there-* 
© unto ‘impowered by especial licence.’ The tenor whereof (ifs ae 
‘ders’ be to be believed) was, in these words following: ‘viz. the king Nee 

”*to such a bishop, greeting, whereas all and call manner of juris- ¥ 
§ diction, as well ecclesiastical as civil, flows. from the king as from . | 
‘the supreme head of all the body, Gc. We therefore give and, > | 
_ Sgrant to thee full power ani licence, to continue during our good + 
‘pleasure, for holding ordination within thy diocess of N. te or, i 
“promoting. fit persons unto holy orders, even to that of the priest-- 
Which being looked on: by queen Mary, not only asa dan -” 
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< getotie diminution-of the episcopal power, but a8 an odious inno. 
8 per church of Christ; she caused this act to. be re 
‘in the first.year of her-reign, leaving the, bishops to depe fF 

*_$ former.claim, and to-act all things whieh belonged to their j 
“¢tion in their*own names, and under their own seals,'as in | ner 
,* ftimes. In which estate the have continued, without a y legal in- 
‘terruption,rom ‘that time to this. But in the first branch there was 

£ somewhat more than what appeared at the first sight:. for, though 
‘it seemed to aim at nothing bat that. the. bishops should: depend 







‘ places; yet the true drift of the design was to make deans and chap* 

“ters useless for’ the time to come, and thereby to prepare them for 
Pap Slesglatipa? tet eee ce, ta Goose yin 

» _ But the most arbitrary and diabolical pieceof tyranny’remiains yet 

‘to be reeorded. This was the-act legalizing slavery in. once’ free 

» England, under the prétence of suppressing mendicity.. This cir- 

cumstance we must give in the words.of Dr. Lingard. ‘The men- 

"¢ diéants,;who-had formerly obtained relief. at the gates of the mon- 

_Sasteries and convents, now wandered inyerowds through ‘the coun- 


» (try, and by their-numberts, and importunities«often extorted+alms.~ - 


* from the intimidated passenger. ‘To abate this, ntisance ‘a statute 
“‘ was enacted,’ which will call. to the ‘recollection ‘of the reader the 
“barbarous manners of our pagan forefathers. Whoever * lived. idly” 
. ‘and loiteringly for the space’of three days,’’. came under the deserip- 
‘tion of a vagabond, and was liable to the following punishment. 
“* Two justices:of the peace might order the letter’ V to be burnt on 


‘ Hisybreast, and adjudge him’ to serve tHe informer two years as his . 


' “slave.” His master was bound to ene him with bread,, water, 
“«and refuse meat; might, fix-an iron ring round his neck, arm or leg, 
‘and was authorized ‘to compel hint to ‘‘ labour at any work, however 


‘ vile it might be, by beating, chaining or otherwise.” If the slave ’ 
‘absented himself a fortnight, the letter S was: burnt on his cheek - 
* or forehead, and he became a-slave for life: ‘and if he offended'-a 


:€ second time in the like manner, his flight subjectedhim ‘to the pen- 
“alties of felony.» Two years later this severe statute was repealed.’ 
” Burnett attempts. to soften the severity of this infamous.deed of the 


» evangelical reformers, by insinuating that it was.‘ chiefly intended’ 


.§ to operate’ against the vagrant monks who went about the country 
, * infusing into the people a dislike of. the government,’ but. Lingard, 
_» clerks eonvict, who were noJonger to make their purgation. Hence 
_ it has been inferred, I conceive erroneously, that the severity of 


‘the statue'was chiefly directed against some of the monks who are ' 
« supposed to have become beggars,-and to have railed against the. 


‘government. Clerks convict,‘are convicts claiming the ‘right of 


‘clergy. Burnett, ii, 45. The young,king in his Journal calls it is 


* *¢ean extreme law.’’ Edward’s Journal in. Burn. p. 5.’ 


. Of this law for making slaves of Englishmen it is impossible to, 


speak in measured language; or stifle those feelings ‘of ‘indignation 
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hich arise at the very thought of such a:measure. What dala 
on, wha would our Catholic’ancestors have said or done, had =~ 
a gan s and diabolical,law, been proposed, to make .slayes 
»m, in case they felt the, iron hand of poverty? | Well, thank, ~ 
ven, this law was the fruit of Protestant legislation; it was.an* 
offspring of the Reformation which Englishmen :are. now taught.to * , 
praise and admire, while. a majority of them are steeped in misery, 
pp arahe Lielaes ae to supply-the. place of beasts of burden. Talk . 
of the tyranny of the pope; of. the’ slayery of Popery! - Alas!, who 










* are greater slaves than the labourers.of England at this moment, who - 


are not allowed to reap the profit of their labour, but. are ¢o pelled 
to,.give more than one-third’ of it to sipport’a race of, idle and profli- 
gate tax-eaters.—In some measure the present state of England .is 
not unlike the state she was’ in under’ Edward the. sixth.—Schemes - 
were entered into then to suppress mendicity, which had. been in-* 
creased to ‘a frightful degree by the rapacious .spoliations of the 
court; and schemes have been proposed in, our days to reduce the 
population in consequence of the increase-of paupefism. arising frony’ 
the plundering. of state cormorants—Masters\ were :authorized, by , 
-Edward’s' statute to cause the slave to perform any work, however. a 
vile by beating and,chaining;. and in our own days men haye. been 
harnessed to carts’ to drag gravel, by order of overseers, and the whip” 
‘is.only wanted to complete the parallel. © pe . Sim seee® 

* There is one: other act of this parliament of Edward which we » 
must not overlook. «It is-that which legalized the. marriages: of the’ 
parsons, and legitimated their children. By this law a heavy burden’ - _ 


_» was entailed on the people, and the’ tithes which heretofore had gone: 


1o.repair:churches and feed. the. poor, were not only given solely to ‘ 
the parsons, but was found inadequate to maintain them, and.milhons? 
have been voted to support the-poor clergy out’ of, the public. taxes: 
The church and the poor were thrown upon the-land and trade: . the 
parsons’’sons ahd daughters -are many of them “fastened ‘upon. the 


. taxes through the sinécure and half-pay lists; and “the bishops»are. 


* 


not unmindful of their families, as they take care to promote» their, 
sons and sons-in-law to benefités. in pteference to: others, though 
.perhaps more able’candidates, and thus the church property, is made. 
a kind of family patrimony between the patrons and the prelates. . » 
Now this was not the case in Catholic times; then the poor man’s. 
if he: possessed’ _’. 


son stood as. good a chance.of a parish or a mitre, 
merit and abilities, as the son of the most. powerful nobleman; and ~~ 
the property.of the church, as we have before observed, was expend-> , 
ed in useful and charitable purposes. This is one. of the blessings 


of the Reformation, and to throw dust in the eyes of the people, 


these: parsons are ever and anon reviling the Catholic church ‘for not 


' © allowing’ her ministers to. marry, contending that it is:contrary to the - 


word of God, though the wotd is more in favour of celibacy than’ 


' » otherwise. But what.shall we say, after all the abuse that has been ** 


lavished on Catholics, since the commencement Of the glorious work 
of reform, and especially after the passing of the’ parson-marrying 
law, to the schemes lately proposed, and we believe actually-brought 
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parl iament, to prévent the poor from mar ! Not, 
: the poor’.clergymen, but ‘the ae ere an Lia And | 
inferial proposition originated too with a’ Protestant. parsor 
, glorious is the inconsistency, and’ how great thé blessings 
@itismt “eS ; aD feet a 
Before we proceed further, we, must recall’ the reader’s 
, touhe eonseqrences.which resulted from the act which’ grante | pos- 
" ‘session’ of chantries, colleges, de.'to the king... OF these -establis 
ments, besides the greater and ‘lesser monasteries, which -had. been ° 
‘dissolved’ by Harry, the number was eémputed to be about 2874, all 
. endowed with lands, pensions, and moveable goods to an immense 
_ value. ».§ When the law: passed,’ says’ Mr. Collier, «for. their’ disso- 
* lution, the act promised the.estates of! these foundations should be 
’ converted 'to good and godly uses, in.erecting grammar schools, in 
“further augmenting. universities, and better provision ‘forthe - poor 
» ‘*and-needy. But these lands being mostly shared.amongst the cour- 
_&tiersand. others of the rich» laity, the: promise: of ‘the’ preamble 
“was'in a great measure, impracti¢able."—Dr. Heylin is more dif- ~ 
fase in relating thé rapacious and scandalous proceedings of this 
*. reign, in his History of the Reformation:As many of the. present 
aristocracy we their. estates and: rank to ‘the spoliations and sacrile- 
~ «ges of the courtiers of Henry and Edwardj*and as the work of Dr. 
ylin is little known af’ this time, and the transactions \hé alludes 
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wrote for ducre and not for truth, wé-will here. give. the doctor's 
words, which, though Tong, will nevertheless be deemed important 
_and interesting.—He writes, ‘In the‘next place we must attend the 
*. *king’s commissioners, ‘dispatched in the beginning: of March into 


” “every shire throughout the realm; to take a survey of all colleges, — 


* freé chapels, chanteries; and brotherhoods, within the compass of 
‘the istatute“or act of parliaments, - According tothe return. of whose 
‘commissions, it would-be found no. difficult. matter to put-a just 
“estimate and value on so gréat a-gift, or to, know how to parcel out, 
« proportion, and divide the spoil:betwixt all such, who chad before 
fin hope devour dit» In the first place,.as. lying: nearest, came in: 
* therfree ‘chapel of St.-Stephen,- originally founded in: the: palace at . 
*¢ Westminster, and'reekoned for the ehapel royal of the .court. of 
- England. -'The whole foundation consisted of no fewer than thirty- 
* “eight persons: viz. one dean, twelve .canons, thirteen-vicars, four. 
' ° €clerks, six choristers; besides a verger, 
‘of the chapel. In place of whom.a certain*number were appointed 
‘ for officiating. the daily service in the royal chapel, (gentlemen. of 
_ the chapel they are commonly called) whose salaries, together with ) 
' that of the cfioristers, and other’servants of the same, amounts ‘to 
‘a round yearly sum: and yet the. king, if the lands belonging to 
_ ‘£that ‘chapel had been together, and: honestly. laid: unto the crown, 


_ 


. ©had been a very rich gainer by it; the yearly rents thereof being . 


«valued at 1085/. 10s. 5d. As for the chapel itself, together with a 
“cloister of cutiots workmanship, built by John: Chambers, one of « 
“the king’s physicians, and thé master : 
« 5 ~ ers ‘ pee o® bie 
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uch less, from the base eupidity of-our popular historians, whe ° 


done that had they charge  * 


of the ‘same, they are. still , 
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be founded so near one another, and: thinking.that the -chure 
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‘ standing as they were; ‘the chapel having been since ‘fitted and 
‘employed for an house of»comimons in all times of parliament. d 
«At the same*time also, fell the college of ‘St. Martin’s, commonly. 
‘called St. Martin’s le Grand, situate in the city of London, notefar : 
‘from Aldersgate: first foutided for a dean and’ secular canons, in the 


' «time of the conqueror, and afterwards privileged for, a sanctuary; 


‘the rights whereof: it constantly enjoyed without interruption, till 
‘all privilege of sanctuaty-was suppressed in this realm by ‘king * 


’ ©Henry the eighth. | But the foundation itself -being now found ‘to 


“be superstitious, it was surrendered into the hands of king Edward. 
“the sixth; who after gave the same, together with the ate X 
“liberties ‘and: precincts thereof, to the-chureh of ‘WestminSter: anc 
‘they, to make*the best of the king’s-donation, appointed, by achap- 


‘ter held -the seventh of July, that ‘the. body of.the church, with, ° 


‘the choir and isles, should be leased out for fifty years, at the rent , 


“of five marks per’annum, to one H. Keeble, of. London; excepting: 
‘out of the said grant,.the bells,-leads ‘stone, timber, glass and. iron, 


’ © to be sold and disposed of for the sole’use and benefit of the Said 


«deanvand chapter. Which-foul transaction being made, the church 
“was totally pulled ‘down,*a tavern built in the east part of, it: the. 
‘ fest of the site of the said church and ‘college, together with thé 
‘ whole.precinet thereof, being “built updn with several. tenements, 


“and Tet ott to strangers;’ who-very industriously affected to. dwell. . 


* «therein’(as the natural English since have, done) in regard’ of the * 
ie ega 


“privileges of the place, ‘exerhptéd from the juris iction of. the ned 
“mayor and ‘sheriffs of London; and .governed*by such officers 
“arhongst themselves as aré’appointed thereunto .by the chapter’ of | 
+ Westaiineter,> i yey! oa ee a ti ee 5° 
«But for this+sacrilege the»church»of Westminster was éalled 
‘immediately in a manner to aysober réckoning: for the lord protec- 
‘tor, thinking it altogether unnecessary that two cathedrals oe 
of © 
“Westniiuster (as being of alate foundation) might* best be spared, 
‘had cast a longing eye'upon the godly patrimony which. remained 


‘unto it. And being then unfurnished of ‘an’ house or palace propor-., 
-“tionable-unto his greatness, he doubted. not to find rodm enough ° , 


‘upon the dissolution and destruction of so large a. fabrick; to raise * 


"© a*palace equal to his vast designs.» Which coming to the ears 6f — 


‘ Benson, the last abbot and first dean of the church, he could bethink 
‘himself of no other\means to -preserve the whole, By parting 


_ ‘for the present, with more than half. the’ estate which ‘belonged unto, 
' ‘it. "And thereupon a lease is made-of seventeen manors and good 
« ‘farms, lying almost altogether in the county. of Gloucester, for -the 


“term of ninety-nine years;’ which they-presented to’thelord ‘Tho- 


“mas Seymour, to serve as an addition to his’ manor of, Sudley;- . 


“humbly beseeching him to stand ‘their good Jord and. patron; and to’ 
“preserve them inva fair esteem with the lord .protector.. Another 
‘ present.of almost as many manors’ and farms, lying in‘the’ counties’ 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, was made. for the like 
‘term to ‘sir'John; Mason, ‘arspecial confident of the. duke’s; iot--for 
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; “his own, but’for' the use of his great master; which, after the duke’s 
* *fall came to sir J ohn Bourn, principal:secretary of state in the time 
‘of queen Mary, And yet this would not serve the, turn, till they 
‘had put into the:scale their manor of Islip, conferred upc nh 


2 






‘3 ehutch "by king. Bdward the confessor; to’which no’ fewer than two ‘> 


be hundred; custoniary. tenants owed their soil and service: and being 
‘one of the best wooded things in those parts of the realm, was to 
‘be granted also without, impeachment of waste, .as it was accor- 
‘dingly. "By means whereof the beta latakas preserved for the . 
“later times; how it succeeded with the bishopric, we.shall see here> ° 
‘after. - Thus Benson.saved the deanery, but he lost himself; for, 
* calling: to’ remembrahce that formerly he’had been a means to sur- * 
‘render the abbey, and was now forced: on the necessity of dilapi- 
_ A dating the estate of the deanery;he fell into a great ‘disquiet .of 
‘mind, which brought him to his.death’ within.a few months after.’ . 
* .© .The doctor then goes on, ‘I had not singled these two-(I mean 
* «St. Martin’s’ and’ St Stephen’s)’ out of all ‘the ‘rest, but that they 
... {were the. best,.and richest in their several kinds, and that there was 


‘more depending on the story of them than on any’others, But - 


_ ** bad.examples Seldom-end where they. first began.”” For the nobility 
‘and inferior gentry, possessed of patronages, considering how much 
-{the lords and great, men of the court. had improved their fortunes 
» *by-the suppression of those chanteries and other foundations, which 
' “had been granted to-the king, conéeived themselves ina capacity + 
‘of doing the like, by-taking into their hands the yearly profits of 
“those benefices, of which by law they only were entrusted with the 
.{ presentations. Of which abuse complaint is made by bishdp Tati- 
‘mer,.in his printed sermons» In which we find, * that the gentry, 
. ‘at. that. time invaded the profits of the church, leaving the title only 
“to the ineumbent: and: that chantery priests’ were put by them into 
‘ several cures, to, save their pensions; (page"38,) that many benefi¢es 
‘ were laid. out, in free farms, (page 71,) or given .unto servants, for, 
“keeping of hounds, hawks, and horses, and for making of gardens; 
‘(p.91, 114”), And finally, ¢* that the poor«lergy being kept to some 
“sorry pittiances, were. forced to put. themselves. into ‘gentlemen’s 
* houses, and’ there’ to serve as clerks ofthe kitchen, surveyors, re- 
: ‘ ceivets,, &e. (p: 241.”) All which enormities (though tending so ~ 
“apparently to the dishonour of God, ‘the, disservice of the,Church, 
- ‘land. the disgrace of religion). were generally connived-at by ‘the ° 
“‘Jords and others, who only had the power to reform thé same; be- 
‘cause they could not question those who had so miserably invaded 
“£the chureh’s pattimony, without condemning of themselves.” ° 
.' Here let}us pause a moment, and reflect upon the scenes. thus de- . 
7 escribed, and those which have passed since they occurred, What 
apology. can be offered for the qutrages thus’ committed? Could 
opery, with all its imputed corruptions and oppressions, produce 
ye acho equal to what befel the country\under the hands of the 
_.-evangelical reformers? » Burnett tells-us the clergy were ignorant in 
” the’ time of Popery, but the. sackings of the libraries:of 'the public 
institutions, and burnings of the valuable-books found ‘therein, proved 
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the’ careful regard in which learning was held “by the calamniated 
Catholic clergy, and thé little value that was’set upon it by the*re-* 
formers. See too'the respéct shown by the godly reformers for the 


clergy, by causing them” towserve. the most» menial offices in theit » 


families, to-avoid the horrors of starvation. Then again the appro- 
‘priation of a portion of the tithes to Jay purposes, many of the lords 
and-gentry at this day deriving 4 part of their income from the tithes 
thus diverted from their original purport., All-thesé things considered, 
and many more that might be added, can any reasonable being con- 


.Ceive that religion had any hand in this pretended reformation, unless 


indeed to cloak «the villanies of the devastators.—Oh! how déeply. 


* have the pedple had occasion to deplore this eventful period. .Pen: 


alties upon ‘penalties have been enacted to restrain their comfort and 


abridge their liberties. New offeices have*been heaped upon each — 


they may become trespassers. From the time of the separation of . * 


-other- in the statute book, till the most weary have redson ‘to. fear 


this kingdom from: thé church’ of ,Rome, the laws have been multi-* 


plied a hundred fold, and’ so numerous are they grown, and so com-' + 


plicated in their beatings, that” the wisest lawyer*existing cannot 
‘digest them.—T'axes have been imposed on the people till thé country | 
is brought nearly to the brink of ruin, and, as in the time.of Edward, 
while the rich are rioting in luxury, the working classes are starving: 
in the’midst of plenty. =). f Pee yn PO aaa 
_ Among other, devices im the work of reform was the. abolition 
of certain religious’ cetemonies, and the curtailment of the amuse- 
ments of the people: Of these, the ‘Book of Martyrs, follow Bumétt, 


* 


. 


speaks’ thus:—‘ Candlemas and Lent were’ now. approaching, and, 


-,/*the clergy and people were much divided with respect to the cere- 


‘monies usual at those ‘times. By some injunctions ia Henry’s 
‘reign, it had been declared that froting in Lent was only -binditg , 
‘by a positive law. Wakes and Plough-Mondays were also sup- 
_‘ pressed, -and: hints’ were given that other customs, -which! were 
“much abused, should, be shortly done away. The (Burnett, says 
* gross) rabble loved these things, as matters ai divornin ent thought 
‘divine worship without them would be but a dull business. But 
‘others look on them as relics of heathenism, and thought théy. did ° 


We doubt much’ that the customs thus 


1s uded to were-abused, at’ 


* Jeast to-atiy great extent. . But allowing ie abused, why not, 
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endeavour ‘to remove the abuse-and not abolish the cust ym. Wh 
deprive: the people of their diversions, whieh had" been of so long 
standing, and afforded mirth and recreation to lighten labour and. 


“ £not become . the gravity and sinyplicity en. Christian ‘réligion,?. f 
‘all 


poverty? The answer is obvious, ‘The retaining-the customs would: — 


have reminded the people of the old religion, and of the sad changes 
“which had been made by the» lamentable plans of the reformers, 
and therefore it was deemed best to do away, with, the ‘Inerriméntss 
as'well as with the more solemn rites, which the Catholics had in- 


troduced to remind man of his\Maker, and cheer-him in his ‘pilgrim. - 
_ age through life.. Next followed a'general order for the removal of, 


all images out of, the churches, and ‘stripping the sacred edifices of 
7 . . ; a ; 
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Augpendeleey frnitire! _ To this species of robbery: bishop Hooper » 

: consi uted largely by his doctrines.—This reforming prelate was 
muc “displéased .at. the-word altdr,.as’ well as_the »situation of it. 
He. therefore exerted himself to. have all the ‘altars, removed, ate 
table to.be placed in, the ‘middle of the chancel-—Such a/scheme was 
very serviceable to those who had cast their eyes on the rich decora-* ' j 

_tiens which ornamented the Catholic cathedrals and churches, The. 

“ pretence was. the superstitions and abuses: occasioned by the use of, ~ 

images, ‘&c. but the real design was that’ of plunder. able twithoiand.. . 

ing ‘the. vast treasure obtained by the confiscation of the chantries,¢ 
“obllayact &e. the ‘king’s exchequer was in an empty condition, and 
it-was thought to replenish it by seizing the images, vestments, 

’ ‘Jewels,:crosses, and other costly utensils and ornaments of the church, 
«Commissioners were accordingly appointed to’sectre the delivery\of . 

, these spoils for the king’s use. “But, writes doctor Heylin,— In all 

» “great fairs and markets there are some forestallers, who, get the best 
* penny worth themselves, and suffer not the richest and most gaint al 

- £2 mmodities to be openly sold. * And.so it fared also in the present 
q B face, there being’ some who were.as much before hand with : 

" “the -king’s. commissioners in embezzling the said plate, jewels, _ 
«and: other furnitures, as the commissioners did intend to.be with - 

.®the’ king, in keeping all or most part-unto themselves. _ For when. 
‘the commissioners, came to execute’ their powers in their several . © 
‘ ireuits, they neither could discover all, or recovér much of that’s . 

- ogbjoh had been purloined; some things being utterly embezzled by 
* persons not responsiblé; in which tase the king as well as thé com- 

“missioners, was ‘to lose: his,right; but more,concealed by persons’ 

» not detectable, who had’ so cunningly carried the stealth, that there 
‘was no: tracing of their’ footsteps,. And some there were, who, ~ 
“being known to have such goods in their possession, conceived theni- »° 
“selves too great to be called in question; connived atewillingly by’ ‘ os 


S +. 


‘ those who were-but their equals, and either were or meant tobe  * * 


“offenders: in the very. same’kind. So that dlthough’ some: profit 
‘ was thereby raised to the king’s exchequer,"yet the far greatest part 
. Sof the prey-came to,other hands: insomuch thatmany private men’s’ ‘ 


.* parlours were’ hung with altar cloths, their. tables and beds. covered * 


* with copes, instead of carpets and coverlits; and many made carous-, . « 
fing cups of the sacred chalices, as once Belshazzar celebrated his a 
. drunken feast inthe sanctified vessel of the temple, It was a sorry’ _ 
« house; and not worth the naming, which had not somewhat,of, this. 
6 furniture in it, though it were. only a fair large cushion made of, a 
|. cope or. altar cloth to adorn their, windows, or make their chairs, * 
. appear to ave somewhat in them of a chair of state. Yet how , . 
* contemptible were these:trappings in comparison of those vast Sums : 
_ *of money, which were ‘made, of jewels, plate, and, cloth of tissue, * 
~ ©either conveyed beyond the seas, or sold at home, and good lands * 
‘purchased with the money; nothing ‘he’ more blessed to the pos- ; - 
“ terity of ‘them: that bought them, for being purchased with the con-., 
* 4gecrated treasures of so many temples.’ Mr. Collier, speaking of __ 
‘ the same: depredations;-says, ‘ This order. for. undressing churches, 
= is Eee oe ; : = v* 
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Je magnificence, and left but little plunder for Nebuchadi ZBArP*, om 


® “to withdraw. _-The bread was to be still of + 
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- was, it seemsy represéhted to the king (as Burnett relates. th fact) 
‘as an inoffénsive expedient, and only, calling for the superfluous , 


‘plate and other, goods that*lay in churches, more for: pomp than .. 
‘for use. . But those who calledsthese things superfluous, and showed 
‘so slender,a regard for,the honour of religion, were none ofthe + 
. “best reformers. * Had these people.governed in the minority of 
«Josiah,,as they did in this of. Edward \VI. they would, in all like- 
ei ‘ lihood, ,have retrenched the expense-of the Magete institution, and * 
“served God at a more. frugal, rate.. ‘They would have disfurnished 
*. the temple of most of the gold plate, carried off the unnecessary | 
»- While, these nefarious practices.were Boing on amoiig the factions’ 
‘ pange orient Cranmer jand his: apostate ‘bishops were engaged. in’ 
a forming a new liturgy, ‘or office for the new church about to be» 
est blished by law, but now supported. by.the power and rp ; 
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ished a catechism, ‘for the singular profit and instruction of, chil 
‘and young people,’ and: it is-wéll. deserving, notice, indeed it 1 a, . 
‘thing not,to be forgotten, that in this; very eatechi3m, Cranmer 
,, comprises the. prohibition/of false gods and of images.under one.com- * 
» tmandment; as is, the. case with the Catholic catechism, and teaches 
‘that in communion are.received with the bodily mouth the body and, 

e , blood of Christ; ineulcates, in’ strong terms, the advantages of con- 

.* fession and absolution, and attributes the, origin of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction to Christ, in-a manner »which seems. todo; away his , 
former opinion on,the samesubject. _Now, however, the doctrine 
'wase'to -be changed, and sonie new method was tobe devised, with, °° 
a view\to cofsummate the separation of the kingdom from the mofhien e° 
and mistress of all Christian churches.. The Book of Martyrs says, _ 

: ‘©The first step that.was now taken was to make a new-oflice for the: 

mF communion;, that is, the distribution of the, sacrament; forthe. office 

"of Consecration was not at this time touched: In the exhortation, 
‘auricular confession to ‘a priest.is left free to be done or omitted, * 
“and all were required not to judge ‘one another’ in that matter, 
‘There 'was also a denunciation made, requiting impenitent,sinners 
: eeties form as that. 
' ‘formerly used. Ip, the distribution it was,said, ‘The body of our. 

‘Lord? &c. preserve thy body; and the blood of our Lord; &c. pre- 

‘ serye'thy soul.” This was printed, with a proclamation, requiring ; 

‘all to» tecéive it with such reverence ‘and uniformity.as might en-, 

‘courage the king to proceed further, and not to run:to other things “< 

* before ‘the king gave direction, assuring ‘the people of. his earnest 


a; 
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7 p. “zeal to set forth godly orders; and therefore it. was, hoped. they 
sey) a would wait for It: the, books were sent all-over England, and the . +. 
. ‘clergy were appointed to administer the communion. atthe follow" , 


“©ing Easter according to them,?* — - \. « nee Taos? © 

3 © We'have now arrived at a most interesting period of the progress _ 
- of the reformation, as it is called, and.we beg the reader’s particular 
. attention to it, It has-been shown that Granmer in his Catechism 

admitted the neal presence of Christ in the blessed sacrament, as the 
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law-established-Church Catechism nowdoes, though the. law compels 5 Ay 

4 -all ‘candidates for civil and ecclesiastical office ‘to swear. that he is ©— 

not present, and that the doctrine. is damnable, though’ the Chureh ~~ 
by-law teaches it. Such is the meongruity of the dabblers in error’ 
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. under the mask of truth.—Well, ive are told» that the first step in * 4 
‘» this work of innovation was to make’ ane officé forthe communion » 
* whieh was only to affect the distribution. of the sacrament, the office "dit 
«of the consecration, which is the essential part of the ceremony, * of 


* the words; the body and the blood of. our Lord, whic words imply, 
* the real presence of Christ, and:had always been used by the Catho- 
_ lie church,’ as, they now are, were retained, because it was the nl ‘ 


q remaining’ untouched. : Still in’the distribution of the sacrament, % we 
g , fa 
» 7d wl 


', ‘glaring to abolish them precipitately, in consequence® of the: well- , 
‘known doctrine of the Catholi¢ichurch on.thathead, and the d c 
. s “Bition of the people, who were accurately acquainted with the faith 

and ‘discipline of their ctéed, notwithstanding.the repuesep alignagge ‘ 






ispo- 


» © ‘Burnett and his folléwers that they were: agnerant and: demoraliz ed, eat 
a * As an instance of this faet, the Catholie cl rgy were ‘willing to abide 


* @: by Pustic opinion, but the reformers, who preached up (evangelical 
Tiberty, would not,cousent to leaye,their éause to argument and pers . — 
~* ‘guasion, ‘but. were resolved to ¢ram‘ their new schemes and opifions Sek 
- “down the:people’s*throats by main force. ‘So long asthe reformers.’ * « 
e * roceeded no farther than ceremony and discipline, the. lukewarm .., * 
b sy adherents‘to the Catholic faith slumbered -at their "posts; -but when it ‘ 
~ © Svas found. that there was a’design tovattack the Church both in doe- males 
trine.and discipline, they began.to arouse themselves from their. apas « 
‘ * thy and published several. books in defence of the old. religion, and ae 
challenged the opposite party to try the cause by disputation, pouty. . 
'* « “gays Collier, in lis’ Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. b. ‘4. p. 228, the 
“* court, who,it is thongbt, had something’ farther’ than nelle int 
* . “view,edid’ not think it adviseable to venture;the cause. upon dispuz . 
‘tation, and «rely wholly upon arguments. “They might, be apptew’. . . 
«hensive, that, unless the disagreement between Rome and England — ~ ° 
_ % was carried’on to*a wider .distarice, ‘the breach ma eae be". “+: 
. ‘elosed, and that sich an union. might prove unfriendly to» theiy’ ie 
_ eharch estates. On’ the other hand,'they were not assured whether 2 « * 
' any farther alterations’ in doctrine and worship would ‘be well, re- 
*« ceived,.° The’minority of the prince.was a circumstance of disad- — *e- 9 
“vantage: and how far the people would be’ passive undér a new face” 
£0 things was not easy to conjecture. To guard against the worsty .? 
.% 4it was thought-fit to be furnished with forces,to awe the opposite o¢® 
"| © party and prevent them from giving disturbance. And as anarmy.~ _ . 
“was a seasonable provision, they wanted not a'colour to,raise it, A, ¢ 
ae marriage (as has been-observed) was agreed, in the late, reign, be- ; t 
‘tween the young queen of Scotland and the present king; but the .. . , 
5 “Scots, failed in ‘their articles.. The protector and council, therefore, 
“resolved to bring them ‘to reason. For this. purpose men were ©, 
* levied, a fleet equipped, and the, veterany troops of Boulogne jand : 
£ Calais embarked for England. “The protector likewisevhad several;  ~ 9 « 


a8 8x regiments of Walloons and Germans in his pay; not that hé had @ : oy 
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* better opinion of their courage. 
* more ready to execute any harsl 
-« guired.? fe eee Pie ey ite re Gti tare ama OM 
* So, then, ‘the preaching of; the new:doctrines was to be backed-by 
an army, and that army*too compésed in part of foreign troops, of, | 

~ German mercenaries!!!" What would the Catholic people of England, 
-. have said to this gross violation of their constitutional rights and na- * 
5 _ tional honour and freedom?, What can the liberal Protestant of fhe 8 














a present d ay n defence of his créed, which is here Shown to have ¢_. 
-___. been advanced, not by the power of miracles and the’ eloquence of © 
’ reason, as the Catholic faith was, planted in every part of the ge ese 


it by the rie of war, and the terror ‘of bloodshed and rapine? By 
nhallowed. and unlawful means were the a terrified into» ’ 2 











it acquiescence of the ‘projected“changes, and imission was* 
‘dingly appointed in the year 1548, by the pr ctor and-coun+. . «s 
isting of certain bishops and -divines, to draw up a new form - 
er or liturgy, a new ordinal, with .a collection of articles, » « 
ean nd homilies, which were tntended.as a staNDARD, both for: 
doctrine and discipline. But futile isthe work of mann raising a‘: °— 
‘y . standard to ‘guide the cons¢ience-of his fellow-men,-as we’ shall see 
‘ in the progress ’of this pretended’feformatiow of religion. .The Catho= - 

. . ‘Hie rests his faith on the hand of God, from whom it is derived; and, . 

« like Him, is immutable and indivisible. 'The Catholic can trace th > 
; finger of God. ‘sustaining his church through ,all- the vicissitudes, 
~ bla earthly establishments, firm and erect like a citadel upon a-roeck, de? 


* fying’ the..waste. of time or the Sassaults of ‘adversaries; while the’ 
<3, plans, of ‘the reformers*to ‘reet'*a standard of uniformity, were no* _.. 
a “sooner attempte than they were dispersed like sand before,the wind, 7's 
<7 and scattered into thousands of discordant Sects, ‘each alike etning a 


ex the golden talisman of Bs rn but all immersed) in the slough of 
error. Of the articles of faith there were forty-two ih number, and * 
» * though pretended to have been drawn.up under the influence ‘of the 
WK, . Holy Ghost, yet under the popeship of. queen* Bess they were: re- 
4 w * duced to thirty-nine, and blasphemously. imputed to the same divine 
c we oracle of Truth, though’ they are well, known to have been the work s 

ts. © Of unprincipled men. . As to the Hturgy in English, it'was a selec- , “ 

= _ ‘tion from the Missal, in which the collects, epistles, and gospels * | 
on ae ., Were preserved, and are the same’as are now used -by the Catholics 

church, which has not varied in her’service, and even the essential 
Psi relating to the great sacrifice of the mass, was not then omitted,,” i 
_ though ‘it has subsequently. been. erased. When this, precious work ¢ -, 
_ \."» * was completed; it was some months before it obtained a legaluestab- . ~ 
; ,» } clishment,and in the mean time many.of the bishops and clergy con: . 
* , ‘tinned to make use of the ancient liturgy'ins Latin. “Others made © | 

. *. © use of it.according to their, own whims and pleasure.» ‘Some were 

4 _ for both forms, and sonie for neither. .In a word, thé flood-gates of 
Mt ae Were set open, and all was endless confusion. ~ Collier says, 
«that *some censured this provision of a common prayer, because it 
tie 6°, etig said to have: been composed..by one: uniform «consent, and yet 
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'« protestéd ‘against he bill. were the bishops of Norwich 
“Hereford, Chichester, and” ster.” The latter bishopric’ wa 
afterwards abolished by-the king’s letters patent. Here then w 

« * * ‘have a Tie Set forth, and this’ book too 'was.specified. in the act of | 
Bae ee ave been carried.on with the.aid of the Holy Ghost. 
ee this’ w « Burnett thus‘speaks:— It was, now resolved to have 


between <- 
oe solved:to: ; 


change’ nothing merely. in opposition to received pr » but ra- 4 
“ther (in"imitation of what Christ did inthe institution of thestwo + 
>. =." Sacraments ofthe. gospel,*that consisted: of. rites used atnong the — 


Ga a litt ‘ y: which should bring the worship to a prop 
_ * the pomp of superstition, and nakedsimpli¢ity. I 


er mean 
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_ *Jews, but sanctified by him to higher purposes) to comply with | 
». «had been formerly in fuspdingy heh as’ was possible, thereby 
‘ the people. the consecrations of water, salt, &c. in the: 
* * Rome, b ing relics of heathanism, were laid aside. » Thea 
“on account of the merits of the blessed’ virgin and .the : 
rinklings of water, fastings, and pilgrimages,’ with ma 
a" sings a the*absolution*given to dead bodies,, were look 
» * as’ gross stored ares Mendillg to make the’world think, th he 
* ‘priestsshad- the. keys of heaven in their hands, and. coul Ty 
_* people thither on: easier terms than ‘the gospel presctibes, "This ‘4 
<edpittced “the people to purchase their favour, especially when’ they Ps 
were dying; 80, that, as their fears were then heightened,*there 
“ was no other'way left them; inethe conclusion of an ill life; to die "4 i 
» ~ .*with any hopes: of eternal "happiness, but: as: they. bargained ‘with ; 
_* their priests; all this was-now rejected.” Here we are told that it 





- 


.". was resolved*to change nothing, but to comply with what had been, » es 
oe formerly in-use, asimuch as was possible, thereby fo gain the people. *. er 


.' Out upon thee, hypocrite, thou must have known that the way adopt+ .. 
* "ed by these’ reforiners to gain the people, was by the force’ of mili- oak 
_. * tary. coercion -and=penal Jaws.: But what shall we say to the base, _ . 
; insinuation ‘that the people were in those times induced to purchase ‘ 
the favour of he priests; this we suppose is thrown in asa set-off 
> to hide the fish disposition of the reformed clergy, of whom Bur- ; ; 
z nett was ‘one; in seizing the‘tithes to: themselves, and grinding the’ , e+ bi 
= people as nich as. they could,*instead of gaining theirfavour. .The» .- 
*. priests were at that time, as the Catholic clergy are-now, andalways ye 
"have: been,» the fathers of the people, and.the supporters of the poor; er, 
. they.were the shepherds of their flocks, and not the shearersof them, * — * 
* as the reformed clergy are. But though it # was resolved to change _ er 
*’ é€nothing, merely in’ opposition to received practices, but, rather. to é 
- &éomply with what had been formerly in use,’ it appears that the 
... reformers* were somewhat like the.old man in the fable, in trying to 
* pleasévevery body, ther pleased -nobody, ‘for it must have.been self ¢— 
evident that the Catholics would not be satisfied with the changes, 
moderate as they are répresented to have beén, and as to the: refor- 
mets themselves, Burnett says, ‘ When. the" book came heforggihe 
,” © publie, several. things were. censured: as particularly the frec a 
» ¢use_of the cross, and: anointing. . The former*was atfirst usedas ' - 
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ter authority ee this hireling- historian, for retaining and using. this a 


- e . e 
4 - 
al ' 
: . ” 


7 “priests in after. ages, so that it was at length believed:to "have a vir- 
‘tue for driving-away ‘evil spirits, and preserving one from danger 

~*and acquired a kind.of sacramental ‘character, entirely unfounded in 
‘scripture or reason; but the using it asa ceremony, expressing the 
‘ believing in’a crucified Saviour, could imply no superstition.’ This. 
representation may suit Mr.’ Gilbert Burnett, bishop of ‘Saram, and 


the modern editors of the Book of Martyrs, but Catholics have bet- 
glorious and h y emblem of-our redemption, wrought by a God-t lan. * 
‘Why were not the ‘after-ages’ ‘specified when*the use, of this badge 
was first corrupted by the priests? Why not name the express time .* » 
when the belief was first intfoduced that the use of this badge drived — 


- “evil spirits from us, and preserved’oné from hantine gros shown,., 


in our first volume of this*work, that Constantine the great obtained 


“ al victory over-his énemy.in.arms under the banter of the ° 


‘oss, before he becamea Christian, and which he was told in a vie 
sion would ensuré .him a ffiumph on adopting it. He afterwards ~ 
embraced Christianity, and caused-images of our Saviour, and repre- | ' 
sentations of the Cross. to be» placed in the Masha strlen - e 
of Constantinople, ‘viewing that sign'as.the defence and bulwark = ”* 
his empire.’ But’ this! was’ not the: first time that the ‘sign of the 
“Cross was used by Christians, the-custom being coeval with.Christi-. - 
anity ‘itself. _Turtullian, who lived’ in/ the second -century, writes, 
‘ Whenever we ‘move: when we enter and. go out; in -dressing,iand:. ° + 
3 washing; at table, when we' retire to ‘rest, during conwersation—we. ~ 
‘ impress on our foreheads’ the signof the-¢ross. “Shou you ask . 
.* for the. scripture authority for this and Such-like practises: Lanswer, ?. 
‘there is none; but thereis tradition that authorizes jit, ctstom. that i." 
‘confirms it, submission that’ observes»it.’—De Corona Mil. c.%iii. . + 
-iv."p. 289, Lactantius, a father of the Latin churchy in the fourth-cen .. 
tury, says, ‘ As Christ, whilst he lived amongst men put the devils 
, ‘to flight by his word, and restored those to.their senses whom these 
‘ evil -spirits “had grcrcrseds so now his’ followers, in: the name ‘of _ 
‘their master, and by ‘the sign. of his passion, exercise the same 
‘dominion over them. "The proof is easy. When the idolaters ” 
-‘ sacrifice to their ‘gods, they cannot ‘proceed, if, a Christian being * 


“present, he “sign his forehead with the cross;. nor can the diviner 


. 


_| give his responses..° This has often been the.cause of the persecu- 
‘ tions we have undergone. And, in like manner, when some masters, 
“were on the point of sacrificing in the presence of. théin Christian’ 

' “servants, the latter, by, making’ the sign of the cross on the forehead 
“so frightened away pe gods, that: nothing could be collected frém * *. 
‘the bowels of the v ctims.’—Divin. Instit. 1. 4. ¢, XXVil. p.. 225, , 
St» Athanasius, of the Greek church, in the same century, says, Te ° 

_‘ the midst of the incantations of the-devils, only let the sign of the <é 
“cross, which the gentiles ridicule, be used; let Christ be merely — 
‘named: the devils will’be instantly-put to flight; the oracles be silent}. 
“and all the arts of magic reduced to nothing.’—De Jncarnat, t. i. 
p:'89. + And St.John Chrysostom, of the same church and the same % 

* age, who. for: his profound learning and eloauence obtained the sur- 
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name of Chrysostom, which signifies Golden Mouth, thus speaks of 
this ceremony:—‘ Let no!one be ashamed ‘of. these ydiboke of our 
“salvation, of these signs.. The passion of our Lord is the origin, 
‘Sip the fountain of that happiness, by which we live, ‘and. are. With 
‘a joyous ‘heart, as if it were a crown, let us carry about;with ‘us 
' “the cross of Christ. » For by-it_is consummated: whatever pertains 


4 


‘4 SQ, ° 


‘to our salvation. When we are: baptized, the cross of Christ is 


“* there;' so also,. Wheh’ we’ partake of the most holy food of the 


& vith earnestness, impress this cross on,our houses, and on our walls, 
“and our. windows, on, our foreheads also,-and of.our breasts,» It is’ 
‘the sign of our salvation, of our cOmmon liberty, of the meekness 


~ ¢and. humility of our Lord, As, often: then -as you sign yourself, 


6 pase over in your mind the general concern of ‘the cross, suppress 

“all the workings of anger and the other passions, and fortify your 

.* breast with firmness. It should ‘be ‘made, not only on the body, but 

‘with great confidence on the mind. (If it be. done in this manner, 

. fnot-one.of the wicked spirits, when he sees the.spear that ingest 
tt 


* Seucharist; and in .every other sacred exercise. Wherefore, let.us,. 


- $ 


bd 


‘the deadly wound,-will dare to-assail you.’—Homil. iv. in Matt. c. 


okvi, ts vii} pp. 594,595. ~ We could produce many other,fathers of 
-this agé in favour of, the use of this sign of our redemption,, but 


enough -has been’ said to show. the Spirit which induced the reform: °° 
ers to hate it, and. Gilbert Burnett. to become their apologist. # . 
. Ee modern. pepove héeherting from Burnett,:go’ om to tell their F 


* feaders, that ‘the rotestant religion’: now appeared almost ruined in 
2 e- s . “ eh : ¢ 

** Germany, and this made! the reformers turn their eyes to England. 

** Calvin wrote to the protector, and pressed him to go on to a more 


“in God, ahd‘ go .on; and. wished there were more preaching and in 
%*a more livelyway than he heard was then in England? but above 
all things’ he prayed him fo suppress that impiety and profanity that, 
fas he heard .abounded: inthe nation.,—Oh* Lord! what had the 

‘pious, John Calvin, who had. himself been branded: in the shoulder, 
for a most detestable crime, learned. that impiety and,\profanit 


that burning: shame of the reformation, immorality, of the grossest 
nature? What a precious, change, to godliness and pure doctrine that 
* mast have beeb, which produced such a general scene’ of wickedness 


_ ‘complete reformation, and that prayers for the dead, the chrism,.». + 
‘and extreme unction might be laid aside. He desired him to trust « | 


7 


and dissdluteness of manners as overflowed. those. countries where . 


the reformation, as it-is improperly termed, took root-—But we need. 
not wonder at-such deplorable depravity, when we look .at- the. cha-. 
racter of he principal movers in those scenes.—Burnett tell us, but 
‘the modern editors thought proper to suppress this information, that 


‘ while these changes were. under consideration, there were great + 


‘heats every where, and a: great contradiction among the pulpits; 
«some ‘commending all the old customs, and ‘thers inveighing as_ 


© 


“m against them: so.the power of gfanting licences to preach, » 


“ciwas. taken from. the bishops, and. restrained only, to the king and y owls 
’ fa “¥ ''% Ae 4 \ My: Gori * q wis “ar ro 
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abounded,in’England? And did he, most apostolic man, really exhort — , 
» the saintly-and devout reformer, Somerset, lord’protector, to. suppress 
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‘the archbishops; «yet even that did not prove an. effectual restraint» 
‘So a proclamation was *set out, restraining all preaching, ‘till the 
‘order, which was .then ‘in, the hands of the bishops, shouldbe 
o. ‘ finished; and instead of hearing sermons, (all were required’to apply. 
« themsélves to prayér, for a blessing-on that which ‘was ‘then ‘a pre-" 
, ‘paring, and.to content themselves’ in the “meanwhile with the 
. homilies.” -What.a pretty description is this of the ‘Progress of 
‘the ‘Reformation,’ under.the evangelical apostles in the youn “pope 
* » Edward’s hte Here we have‘a\complete repetition.of Babel-build- 
ing confusion, till the civi/:power was exerted to obtain. silence, and - 
‘the teachers of—what shall we say?—to say. religion; would be to 
‘apply a wrong ‘term—the teachers of corrupt doctrine and human 
_ hotions were muzzled: bya state proclamation.—B 
¢ to be expected'from such a beginning? “ ‘Those wh 
form the supposed errors and abuses in the Catho 
_ as we have shown, was founded bya divine Archit 
commission to ifterfere in her regulations, and cor : 
ing invested with a divine commission, they had no the least power + 
10 restrain cohscience or command obedience" ‘Hence it followed 
that those,who, set ‘up for reformers of the Churchsof Rome, weré . 
themselves ‘taxed as infected with error by-others who-set up for re*» 
‘ . formers of the-new.Churehy of England andvher liturgy; these latter 
- teformers were «in their’ turn ‘beset by other reformers, and: thus the 
_work of reform has been going on among the children of the Refor- . ‘ 
mation, so called, until faith has been frittered away-and infidelity’ *. 
has taken its place: In the mean while, the Catholic church, securely’ 
seated on-her imperishable foundation, has, by the aid of. her mis- ’ 
»*  sionaries, afforded-all ‘the succour in her power to those who'seek 
; _» her help, and thousands have’been rescued from the-gulf of perdition, 
by entering. thedoors of her’ stately edifice and conforming'to ler - ‘ 
divine precepts, ». . | nw a PUN QOUS phere Had r® 
<4. - ‘We’ must now notice another’curious transaction of these reform- 
ers.——The modern editors, copying from Burnett, say, “Another act. 
: ' £ was also passed respecting fasting, declaring, ‘ that though all days © 
“and meats were in themselyes alike, yet fasting, being a'great help , 
. “to virtue, and: to’ the- subduing the body to the «mind, it was’ en- 
ees ‘acted, that Lent, arid .all- Fridays and ‘Saturdays; and ember-days;  * 
=A ‘should be: fish-days; under several penalties, excepting the weak, 
‘ * or those that had the king’s licence.” Christ had told his disciples, 
‘that when he was taken form them, they should fast: so°in the 
. primitive church they fasted before. Easter; but the same’ number » 
» ‘of days was not observed in‘all places; afterwards, other ‘rules and 
‘ days were established; but St. Austin complained, that many in his. © 
‘time. placed all their religion ‘in observing them. Fast-days are, - 
» ¢ turned toa mockery in the church of Rome, in which they dine on 
. © “fish exquisitely drest, and drink:wine.?» If fast-days be turned toa 
. mockery in the church of Rome, we ‘have here: the avowal of the 
_ °° modern, editors ‘and’ Burnett that Christ commanded his disciples to. 
 _ § jfastz and yet the modern editors’ and their eompeers in hatred to 
ae ee, opery, condemn fasting as a superstitious’ practice “ How far it is, 
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aimockéry: in’ the:chureh’ of Rome we will say no-more, thai, if the ' 
authors of this-gross falsehood would but-spend one-week of Lent.dc- 
cording to the discipline of; the Catholic church, they’ would soon’ 
become’ convinced of the injustice they have done her, and acknow- 


ledge themselves to ‘be what we tell them they are—brazen frontless 


liars. ‘This act-was) abolished by queen Mary, but was’ renewed-in 


‘the fifth year of Elizabethjnot however for the purpose of ‘subduing 


‘ the body to the mind;’ not-because it was ‘a’ great help to virtue;” 
not because Christ had told his disciples that they should fast; but 
because «it was, deemed of political importance to provide for the in- 


crease of the navy.—It was therefore enacted by the parliament of - 


Ba 


her lady-popeship, that “y Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays’ ° 







throughout the year, should be observed as fast-days, under a penalty - 

of ory shi for each offence, one third part of which was to go 
yt , one to the informer, and the’ other to the poor ofare ; 
rish., This act we believe is still unrepealed, but not enforced.. 

Sut since lowed that fasting is not only of benefit to the mind, 


". «but a help-to virtue, why arethé Catholics the only class of réligionists 
in England that follew this* admitted apostolic practice?*-And why . 
, do Protestants revile and reproach them for it, when theirown ehurch, 


in her en attempted to, enforce the customyon them-by civil’ 
pains and penalties.. See again, too, that ‘power was: given to the , 
king, a8 head of the new church, to dispense with the obligations of” 
pope and the. prelates of the Catholic church.’ » This is inconsistency 
with a vengeance! But it is like-all the.proceedings of the disciples’ 
of error, who have no other rules thanAheir own visionary notions, 
which are drifted to and. fro‘by every wind that blows from the dif- 
ferent points of the compass. i" we wg gt, 
Wer have seen, that foreign troops were brought over by the lord 


‘ protector to. awe the pedple into an acquiescence of the changes then’ 


meditated in the religion of the ‘country and of Christendom: It’ was ' 
now thought necessary to’ introduce ‘foreign ‘doctors in religion to 
reform what had already undergone reform.— Peter Martyr Vermilli, 


Ochin, a capuchin, were brought over by Cranmer to assist in that 
great work the latter and the protector had atyheart.—As the tree’ is 
known by its fruit, we may .as well’ give the reader some slight- 
sketch of the character of these apostles in. the Reformation.—They 
were all bound by ‘the solemn vows of celibacy to lead a continent . 
life, but they took-upon themselves to dispense with these vows, and 
Peter brought ovér with him a woman, a nun, bound like himself to 


_ a life of chastity, whom hé called his wife.** Martin Bucer likewise 


broke through his solemn vows by a sacrilegious marriage: he was 
also chiefly instrumental in procuring the scandalous licensé which 
‘anted to the landgrave of Hesse the privilege of having two living 
wives at ‘once. He imposed upon Luther and others by shameful | 
équivoeations concerning the’ blessed saerament, and was the first 
inventor of that- contradictory system of areal presence of a thing 


“really absent, that’ is,’ of receiving verily and’ indeed the body and 
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this-law, yet Protestants object toa’ similar power being held by the » © 


* an Italian canon, Martin regularBucer, a black friar, and Bernardin? . , 
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‘blood of Christ in. the sacrament, though they are not verily and in- ‘ 
deed: there, Bernard was not content with one wife, but wrote,a 
book in defénice of Poligamy; and at Igngth proceeded so fat'as to «» ° 
deny the blessed Trinity.—Such were the auxiliaries introdueed by 

.. Cranmer to complete the work of deformation which he +had begun.. 

» # ' Inthe-first liturgy, drawn upin the year 1548, which we have before 
spoken of, thé consecration’ ofthe sacrifice, of the ‘Eucharist. was re-. 
tained, with the prayer, With thy Hol Spirit vouchsafe to bless 
and sonesyatifilices Hind creatures oe and Wine, that 

* they may be made unto us, the Body. and Blood of thy most dearly 
beloved Son, §e.—This) prayer was soon found to favour too much 
* of the doctrine of transubstantiation, and therefore it was sabse- 











e -quently erased. The liturgy also retained som. »f prayer for» 
the dead; for at. funerals, they recommende 
God's mercy}-and, as ‘Catholics now do, the: hat h 8 
might be pardoned. This prayer savoured o nitive doctrine ~ 
of Purgatory, and reminded the people too much of the despoiled 
chantries, therefore it, must-be banished» from “that liturgy. that was = 
. said to have.been compiled by the, inspiration ofthe Holy Ghost, | 
* The sacrament of Confirmation,was turned into a Catechism to renew. * 
baptismal vows, though the fathers, who received’ it from the apostles’ 
, of Christ, say not one*word of a ‘Catechism-Heére ate a fewex — « 
‘e amples.—St., Cyprian, who lived in the third: céntury, and* was a 
» + © doctor of the Latin chureh, ,writes thus:— It is moreover»necessary,. sv 
‘ that she, who shas’ been baptized, should be anointed, in order that 
.  * having received the chrism, that is, the unction, he may be the anomt- 
5 “éd of God, and.possess thegrace of Christ, Ep. Ixx. p. 190.—** They 
‘who had believed in Samaria, (Acts: vii.) had believed with a true 
‘ faiths and were baptized in the one church by Philip, whom the apos-. 





*e ° “ tles ‘have sent. And therefore, because their baptism was legitimate, it « 

. > was not to:be repeated. That alone which was wanting, was sup- * 
‘ plied by Peter and John; that by prayer and the imposition.of hands, 
‘ ‘they, might receive’ the Holy Ghost. ‘The same thing is now done 


‘by’ us, when they, who haverbeen baptized in the church, vare pre- 
. sented tothe bishops, that by our. prayer and the imposition of « 
‘hands, they may receive the ‘divine spirit, and be perfected by’ the, 

» ‘seal of the Lord.” ’ Ep: xxiii. p.202.—St: Cyril of Jerusalem, 
in the same ageysays,— ‘To you, when you came out from the font, 
“was given the-chrism, which is thé.image of that with which Christ ; 
‘was anointed, that is, the Holy Spirit.—Take éare, that ‘you think 
‘it not mere ointment—with which the forehead and, your bodily 
“senses.aré symbolically anointed: the body, indeed, is anointed with : 
‘ that visible chrism, but the’ soul, is sanctified by the Holy. Spirit. : 
Cat. Myst. iii. tw. 3. p.289,.290.—As Christ; after his baptism 
‘and the coming of the divine spirit, went oat to battle, and con-. 
‘quered the enemy; so you, after baptism and the mystical chrism;: _ 

% eloathed in the arms of the same spirit, are’ opposed, to: him and’ 
‘surmount his attacks.” Ibid. .p. 290:~St, Ambrose, liketvise, at” 
; the ‘same period, says,—‘.Becatise thon hast received the. ‘spiritual: 
“seal, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel - 
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“and. fortitade, the spirit of knowledge and piety, the spirit of holy 
‘fear; keep what thou hast received. God the. “ather’ has’ sealed 
ee mae thi, has confirmed thee, and has given ‘the pledge 
‘ of the spirit in thy heart, (2 Cor. i. 22.) as thou hast learned from 
‘the apostle.’ . De Jnitiand. c. vii, t. iv. p. 349.And St, Jerome; 
the great and learned compiler of the. Bible, speaking toa schismatic, 
says, “You cannot,be:ignorant, that it is the practice in the church, 
‘to.impose hands on those that have been baptized, and to invoke 
‘the Holy Spirit. ‘Where, You’ ask, is it written? thefActs of. 
‘the Apostles: and although there were no authority of Scripture, 
‘ the consent of the whole world on this point must be received as a 
‘law.—To t t. Jerome thus assents: I admit this to be: the prac- 
** tice of th when, in remote places,.any have been bap- 
deacons, the bishop goes to them, and -hav- 
Joly Spirit, lays his -hand on them.’.. Dial. adv. 


— 














eemedby the primitive fathers and Christians a sacrament of div 


fai ‘te i. p. 615.~ s then it is manifest that crnahior ane 


and.therefore must.be altered. «+ "> 


“inStitution, but it was’ considered -by the reformers as,too Papistical, — 


.__ Another alteration, was’ in the sacrament. 6f Extreme, Unction. ? 
. ‘The visitation of the si¢k.was enjoined; but.the use of the holy oil, 


ee 


though spoken of by St. James'in the. Néw Testament, must be laid» * — 


, asidey under pretente that it was not heard of till the twelfth century: 
To enable our readers to decide~ this point,swe will here lay before 


them, as we\have done on the ceremony ‘of the Cross and the sacya- * 


‘ment of Confirmation, the sentiments of: some of the holy fathers, 
_ who all, observe; ground their doctrine on: the words ‘of St. James 


and the practice of the’apostles.—It is stated in St. Mark, vi. 12, 13; ’ 
“that, ‘ going forth, they preached. that men should do penance, and . 


‘ they ‘cast out many devils; and anointed with oil, many that were 
‘ sick and healed them.’—To this. practice of the disciples of Christ,_ 


during his miner on éarth, St. James undoubtedly refers when‘he , 


says, In his epistle, ‘ Js any-man sick among,you? Let him bring 
‘in the “priest of the church, §c.’—Victor of Antioch, a priest of 


that city; who flourished about thé close of the fourthcentury, has» * 


9 us a commentary on St. Mark’s gospel, in which he says, ‘St. 


ark mentions (vi. 13.)'that the anointing with oil was ancienily, . 


‘used; with whom St. Jamés agtees when he says: Js any one sick 
“among you?.é&c. (Vv. 14.) Oil relieves lassitude, and is the source 


_ ©6f light: and “gladness: the anointing withy‘oil, therefore, denotes’ 


‘mercy from God, the cure of sickness, and the illumination of the 
heart.’ ‘ Bibl. PP. Max. T. iv. pv 381. , St. John Chrysostom 
speaks. also in the same terms. He says, ‘ To our parents we-are 


& 


. indebted for the present life; to the ministers of God for the life, to 


” ¢eome., But.they cannot ward off death. from their children, nor 


‘even ‘sickness; while. the Jatter, not unfrequently, save ‘the soul 

labouring at the point-of death, inflicting on some a lighter punish- 

“ment, and preventing others from being lost; not by instruction only 

“and admonition, but by the defence of prayer.” For they have ob- 

‘tained a power, nogig.pepsient only, but of forgiving the sins which 
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‘we afterwards’ commit. Js’ any man sick among you? ‘says St. 
‘James; Let him bring in the priest of the church, §¢.’' L. iii. de 
Sacerdot. c. 6..t. iv: p. 81. ‘Pope Innocent J. in reply to certain 
questions put to him. by Decentius,.an Italian bishop, remarks,—~ 
‘You cite the words of St. James, Js any man sick among you? 
‘Let him bring in the priest of the church, §c. ‘This passage, 
‘doubtless ‘is to be understood of: the sick among the faithful, wlio 
“may: be anointed with the holy chrism, which, when consecrated 
‘by ‘the bishop, not only. priests, but” all Christians, ° may use in’ | 
‘anointing themselves and others in cases of necessity: It'is idle to 
‘make any question about bishops, since the’ practice is allowed to 
‘priests. For therefore are priests mentioned, on account of: the 
‘many occupations.in which bishops are engaged, which may hinder ° 
‘them from attending the sick. When a can, or is inclined 










‘to attend, he many give his blessing, and anoint with that chrism, 
"which it was his office to'consecrate.’ .. Ep. ad Decent. Conc. Gen. 
t. ii. p. 1247, 1248. St. Augustin*too holds the same doétrine. 

“As often,’ he, says, ¢as sickness happens, thé sick man should fe- © 

‘ceive the body and blood of ‘Christ, and *then: anoint his body, in 
‘order to-comply with the words. of, the: apostle; Js any man sick | 

“among you? &c. . Consider, brethreny that he who, in his sickness, 
»¢ has: recourse* to the church, will deserve to obtain*the restoration, 

‘of his health, and the forgivness of his isins.\ -Serms cexv. de . « 
‘Temp, t..x..p. 367. We have thus established. the ancient tenure, 

of. this doctrine, and we think.common sense will decide that it-is 

better ‘to ‘hold with a belief as old as Christianity itself, than to re- 

‘nounce it onthe authority of sueh worthless characters asthe prime 

" movers. of this new liturgy or bastard mass for the poor begulled and 
unhappy people of England. bs ye ; 


* It is now-time for us’ to, speak 


_of the» means used to establish this 
form of prayer, as it was called. and to make it a standard of church - 

. service for the people of England. It was, as we. have before stated, 

first drawn up in the ‘year 1548, and bemg put forth without a y 

due authority, gave rise to much confusion, some using it and some 

‘deriding it, which caused ‘a pro¢lamation to be issued in the king’s 

., nameron'the 24th of June 1549, ordering that no one in future should, 


5 


» $0 much as in private, make use.of,any other liturgy, and that the 
-Mass.in Latin should: be laid aside. This was certainly a pretty 
stretch of power on the part of these.evangelical liberty-men, to pre-. 
‘sume to dictate and regulate the private devotions of the people.+ 
However this proclamation was found inefficient,-and it was therefore 
“followed by an act.of parliament, called the uniformity 'act, which , — 
imposed severe penalties on those who had the temerity to ‘refuse ’ 
compliance with the orders of the new religion makers. » Every ‘. 
clergyman not making use of it, in the church service, was,. for the. * 
first offence, to suffer half a year’s imprisonment, and forfeit half 2 
year’s. profits of his benefice; for the second offence he was*to be 
deprived ipso facto and lose all his spiritual emoluments; and for the. 
third to be imprisoned for life. ‘Persons absenting themselves from 
ehurch,-or attempting to: bring the new. liturgy into contempt were 
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- algo subjected to fine and Eero at: This stood’ the éommon 


er of the ew church of England, as by-law established, till. it 
was revised’ and altered ‘in the ‘year 1552, just three years after its 
formation.—The reign of ‘Mary rendéred it nugatory, but her‘suc- 
cessor Elizabeth, on’ assuming the supreme. headship of; the ‘church, 
had it revised and altered again in 1959.  It'was'a third time.altered 
under’ James Join 1603; and a fourth time, umder Charles IL. in | 
-1662.+Several alterations Wete made at’ each of those ‘tines to. 
please those who dissented from the established ‘church, but’ equally 
hated Popety,,and with a view ‘to “secure unity; bat the! more such 
‘ ted the further -were the meddlers ‘from the 
ch sucessive age has, proved more prolific in’, 
“preceding one.—There was an attempt made 
eth “era, termed * the glorious. Rey lution,’ 
gotted favourists date the constitution of Englan' 
) be ‘esser rotéstant, though “it is well kiiown to have bee 
_the* work of Catholic hands; but the attempt failed, and though there 
thas been and is now much diversity of opinion on the’contents of 
this book, and many divines are anxious that it should be again re- 
vised, yet they one and all swear before ordination, that it containeth’ 
in it nothing contrary to thé word of ‘God, that it may be lawfally 
‘used, and’ that they will use it, and none other.” What consistent 
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- teachérs to instruct ‘and enlighten the most superiorly gifted people 


‘on ‘the earth, as Protestant writers in modern times represent. the 
English, Protestants to be.” Sie coy, 


a NE, . oy 
.To-secure a uniformity of déetrine and discipline, which had been, 


- so long’ preserved when the kingdom was Catholic, without the’ aid’ 


of penal laws, another notable, scheme was devised by these refor- 
mets, which further disclosed the ‘regard they entertained ‘for. the 
‘freedom of consciencé and. the liberty of the subject. The Church 


* ‘was now absorbed in the Stars, and the canon law established by" 


thé decrées of popes and councils who were invested by the® divine | 


. power. t0 watch over the faith:and morals of mankind, became nuga-. 


tory through the abolition of the pope’s supreniacy. It was’thetefore 


* 


—- ° 


thought necessary that sonie, code of ecclesiastical laws should"be . 


forthwith formed that. would answer the purposes intended- Such a 


scheme was in preparation during Henry’s reign, but his death re-" - 


tarded the completion of the project, and:it was'left to Edward’s wise 
counsellors to reduce the plan to practice. Accordingly a commis- 
sion of thirty-two persons, one half of them ecclesiastics, and the 
other half: laymen, were appointed by the king’s letters’ patent;. who 
were ordered to finish their work in three years. The*wording of 
“these new laws, however, was left to a sub-committee of eight per- 
sons, at. the head of whom was Tom Cranmer, who had sided with 


9 every administration since his ws a te to the,see of Canterbury, 


“and pandered*to the vices both of Henry and the lord protéctor Som- 
erset. The entire collection of these ecclesiastical constitutions was 
“completed in 1552, and consisted of fifty-one «titles, besides an ap- 
pendix’-De Regulis Juris.’ It was called Reformatio Legum Eccle: 
siasticorum, but the king Happening to.die\soon after, prevented its 
; » t ° 
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being ‘confirmed either’ by parliament’ wid ‘convocation. OF the | 


- tenor of these constitutions the reader, will be ‘able ‘to decide when 
‘he has read the following account of the 1 the pen of Dr: Lin- 


* “cation of banns, or the entire performance of th 


gard. Speaking of’the compilation, the learned, historian says:— » 

. ‘It commences with an exposition of the Catholic faith and enacts 
‘the punishment of forfeiture and death against those who deny the 
“Christian religion. It then regulates proceedings areesget heresy, 
“the ceremony .of abjuration, and the delivery.of,the obstinate here- 

‘ tic to the civil magistrate,that, he “may suffer death according “to 
‘law. Blasphemy subjécts the Offender to the same penalty. The 
‘ marriages of minors, without the consent of their parents or guar- * 
*«dians, and of all persons whomsoever, without the previous publi- : 
1 e cerem in ,the_ 

‘ church according to the book of ‘common prayer, are pronounced 
‘of no effect. The seducer of a single woman is compelled to 
‘marry her,-or to ‘endow her with one-third of his ortune: or, if he 
“* have no fortune, to charge himself -withythe maintenance of their 
‘illegitimate’ offspring, and to suffer some additional and arbitrary 
‘punishment.’ Adiltery is visited with,imprisonmeént or tranapogta- si 
‘tion for life, . In addition, if the offender be the wife, she forfeits 


her jointure, and all the advantages she might have derived. from’ 


‘her marriage: if the husband, he‘ returns to thé wife her dower, 
‘and adds to-it one half of his own fortune. But to a clergyman, 
‘in. whom the enormity of the offence increases in proportion to.the °. 
‘sanctity of his office, the penalty is mOre. severe. He loses his 
‘benefice, and’ surrenders the whole. of his.estate, if- he be: married, - 
‘ to the unoffending party, for the ‘support ‘of. her and. her children; , 
“rarer to the bishop, that it may be devoted to purposes, of 
Spoharltye wie edge gai Poser pect op eo 
* Divorees are‘allowed not only for adultery, but for cruelty, long’ 
“absence, and incompatibility of temper;.and invall such cases the . 
‘ partiés are permitted to marry again; but where oné deserts the 
“other, this indulgence is’confined ‘to the innocent person; the guilty 
“is condemned to perpetual imprisonment. In cases of defamation, 
“when from the destruction of papers-or the absence. of witnesses, 
‘ the truth cannot-be discovered, the: accused is ‘permitted to clear 


'. Shis character by his oath, provided he can produce a* compet 


‘number of compurgators, who shall swear that they give full ¢redit 
‘ to his’assertion., Commutation of penance for money is conceded 
‘on particular occasions: the right of devising. property. by will is. 
‘refused to married wqmen, slaves, children under fourteen years of 
Sage, heretics, ‘libellers, females of loose ‘character, usurers, and 
“convicts sentenced to death, or perpetual ' banishment or imprison; 
* ment: and eXconimunieation is asserted to cut off the offender from 
; the society of the faithful, the protection of God, and ‘thevexpecta- : 
‘tion of future happiness; and to consign him to everlasting’ punish- ~ 
*ment, andthe tyranny of the devil’. , ©. > pe. 
We, shall dismiss the minor transactions appertaining to’ religion. 
detailed Jin , the modern Book of’ Martyrs from Burnett’s« History, 
such as the disputes con¢erning the real presence, which we.proved 
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_ to demonstration in the first volume of this work, from the testimon 
of the fathers ‘of the first-fiveages, was of apostolical: belief, and 
"conclude thie theolo ical part of the progress of the Reformation, 
with the following remarks from Bossuet’s History of the Variations, 
showing how the hatred of the people-was raised by degrees’ against 
. -the Catholic doctrine, in which he furnishes a remarkable instance 
_ practised upon the young king himself, ‘The modern editors unblugh- 
ingly avow that their motive for profusely circulating this mass of 
lies, distortions, and misrepresentations, was to excite hatred and 
» abhorrence against the (supposed) crimes and corruptions of Popery 
_and‘its professors. The reader will here see. that the. same spirit 
that influenced the ancient reformers to blacken and vilify the Catho- 
3 lic. church’ and her institutions, now influences the modern exclusion- 
ists and admirers of Fox to follow the same uncharitable practices, 
Treating on the changes made in the doctrine. of ‘the’,blessed sacra- 
“ment, the learned Bossuet says, ‘ The: cause: of’ so irregular a-pro- 
‘ ceeding, was the leading the people by motives of. hatred,-and not 
**of reason. It was an easy matter to excite hatred against certain 
‘ practices, whereof they Concealed from the people the beginning 
‘and right-use, especially when ‘some ‘abuses were interwoven with 
‘them: thus, it Was easy to render priests ‘odious. who abused. the 
“mass for sordid gain: and hatred once inflamed against them, ‘was 
’ &by’a thousand artifices insensibly turned against the mystery they 
celebrated, and even, as hath appeared, against the real presence, 

“the foundation of its . a: $e f snes toe 

“© The same was done with respect to images,,and a French letter, 
* which’ Mr. Burtiett gives us of Edward VI: to his uncle the protec- 
«‘ tor, makes it palpable. ‘To exercise this young prince’s stile, his 
‘masters set him about "collecting all the passages wherein God 
‘ speaks against idols. ‘In reading the holy scripture I was desi- 
“yous,” said he, ‘to note several places which forbid both to adore 
+ and to,make any images, not onlyof strange gods, but'also to form 
‘any thing; thinking to make it like to the majesty of God the Cre- 
**ator.”? In this credulous age he had simply believed what was told 
' «him, that Catholics made images, thinking “they made them like 
- £to the majesty of God.” ‘‘J am quite astonished,” pruceeds he, 
. © (God himself and his Holy Spirit having so often forbidden it,) 
‘ that so many people have dared to commit idolatry by making and 
‘adoring images.”’ He fixes the same hatred, as we see, on the 
«making, as on’ the ‘adoring them; and, according to’ the notions 
‘ that were given him, is in the. right, since undoubtedly it is not 
«lawful to make images with the thought of making something “ like 
“to the majesty of the Creator.” * For,” as this prince adds, ‘‘ God 
“cannot be seen in ‘things that are material, but will be seen in_his 
‘own works.”’ Thus was a young child deluded by them, His 
‘ hatred was stitred up against Pagan images, in which man pretends 
- €40 represent*the Deity: it was shown him that God forbids to make 
“such images: but they not having as yet taken it into their heads 
‘to say, that itis unlawfu to’ make such &8- ours, or, unlawful ‘to 
‘represent Jesus Christ and his saints, they took care to conceal from 
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‘him that those of Cathélics were notof this nature. A youth of 
‘ten or twelve years old could not discover: it’ of himself: to "make 
‘images odious to, him in general and confusedly was enough for * 
‘their purpose. Those of the church, though ‘of a different order 
“and design, passed in the lump: dazzled with the plausible reason- 
‘ing and authority of his masters, every thing was an idol to him; 
“and.the hatred he had conceived against idolatry -was easily turned’ 
‘ against the chure i ee ? Ty 
©The people were not more cunning, and but too easy was it to 
“animate them by the like artifices. » After this; can the sudden pro-.- 
‘gress of the reformation ‘be, taken for a visible miracle, the work 
“of God’s own hand? With what .assurance could Mr. Burnett 
“say it; he!’ who has so thoroughly discovered to us the deep causes 
‘of this lamentable success? A prince blinded with inordinate pas- ° 
‘sion, and condemned by the popeé,’sets men at work to exaggerate 
‘ particular facts, some odious, proceedings ‘and abuses which the’ 
‘church herself.condemned. All pulpits ring with satires against 
‘ignorant and scandalous priests, théy are brought on the stage, and * 
* made the subject of farce and comedy, insomuch that Mr. Burnett 
‘himself expresses his indignation at it. Under the authority of an 
‘infant king, and a protector violently addicted to Zuinglianism; in- 
‘ vective and satire are still carried to_a higher pitch. The laity, 
‘ that had long looked on’ their pastors with an evil eye, greedily ° 
“swallowed down the poisonous novelty. The difficulties in the 
‘mystery of the eucharist are removed, and ,the Senses, instead of” 
‘being kept under subjection; are flattered. Priests are set free from 
‘the obligation of continency; monks from all their vows; the whole 
‘world from the yoke of confession, wholesome indeed for the cor-, 
‘rection of vice, but burdensome to nature. A dottrine of: gréater 
‘liberty was preached up, ‘‘and which,’ as Mr. Burnett says,. 
‘showed a plain and simple way to’ the kingdom: of heaven.” 
‘Laws. so convenient met with but too ready a compliance. Of six- 
‘ teen thousand ecclesiastics, who made up the body of the English 
‘clergy, we are assured by Mr. Burnett, that three» parts renounced* 
‘ their celibacy in Edward’s time, that is, in the space of five or six ' 
‘years; and good Protestants were made of these bad ecclesiastics, 
“who thus renounced their vows.. Thus were the clergy gaified. 
‘As for the laity, thechurch reyenues exposed to rapine became their 
‘prey. The vestry plate enriched the prince’s, exchequer: the shrin 
‘alone of St. Thomas ‘of Canterbury, with the inestimable presents 
‘that had been sent to it from all parts, produced a royal treasure of 
“immense sums of money. This was enough to degrade. that holy 
‘martyr. .He'was attainted, that he might be pillaged,.nor were the 
‘riches of his tomb the least of his crimes. In short, it was judged” , 
“more expedientsto plunder | churches, than, conformably to the | 
‘intention of the founders, to apply their patrimony to its right use. 
‘ Where is the wonder, if the nobility, the clergy, and the people 
‘were so easily gained upon? Is it not rather @ visible miracle 
‘ that. there remained a spark in Israel, ‘and that all other kingdoms 


‘didnot follow the example of England, Denmark, Sweden, and 
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‘ Germany, which were reformed by the same means? Amidst all 
‘ these reformations, the only one that visibly made no progress was 
“that of manners. aes yi Pt pee 


ted 


ei DISCONTENTS OF THE PEOPLE. — 
«We have seen the change made by the reformers in the doctrine 
and discipline of the church; it is now time’to see what effect this 
change had upon the general condition of the people and the publie 
eredit of the kingdom. Burnett, like all.other writers who prostitute 
their talents for lucre by lying and deception, would fain persuade 
us that the reformation was pleasing to,the people.. He tells.us, at 
thé, commencement of his account of this reign, that’ ‘the people 
« generally were crying out for a reformation, despising the clergy, 
‘and loving the new preachers.’ This' disposition, however, it ap- 
pears did not, if it.ever existéd, last long, for he was obliged to ac- 
knowledge, in a subsequent part of his account, that the people grew 
discontented, and that rebellions took place in Devonshire and other 
parts.—‘ About this time,’ he writes, ‘a rebellion broke out in many _ 
* parts of England, partly arising from a jealousy in the commons. 
‘ against the nobility and gentry, who finding more advantage by the 
‘tad of wool than by that of corn, generally enclosed their grounds, 
‘and turned them to pasture, by which a great numberof. persons 
‘were thrown out of employment, and a general consternation was 
‘spread throughout the country. The other cause was the .un- 
* “quenched enmity of the-Popish priests to the reformation, and 
‘their endeayours to revive in the minds of the blinded multitude: 
‘ their former errors.” Here we have a base attempt. to. disgnise-the 
real state of the case, by-affixing part of the discontents to ‘ the un- 
« quenched enmity.of the Popish priests,’ whereas it is incontroverti- 
ble that the commotions originated in the cruel. oppréssions of | 
the reforniers towards the commonalty.—Religion was undgubtedly 
mixed up with the grievances of the people, but it ought mot to sur- 
prise any one, that the people should bear an affection towards a sys- 
tem of‘ religion under which they had been so happy, and a dislike _ 
towards that which had brought with it so many ills, and rendered. 
their situation so miserable and comfortless.—The disturbances arose 
* out of the new order of things, by which mischievous inroads had 
been made in the constitution of the country the currency, was de- 
preciated, and a proportionate advance in all saleable commodities ’ 
followed in consequence. . The value of land rose with the value o 
its produce, and the rents of farms had.been doubled, and in several 
instancés trebled. Had the wages of the labourer kept pace with 
the advance of prices, little or‘no difference would have been occa-, 
sioned. But the demand for labour, in consequence of the land be-". 
ing in new hands, was lessened, and the wages were. reduced in: 
stead of being advanced. This state of things’ we have in part 
witnessed within the last thirty years, ov 





owing to the restrictions which 
were placed upon’ the bank of England, whereby she was prevented 
from paying her notes in gold,and, the country being thus deluged 
with paper money, the regular currency, became depreciated, so that — 
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prices advanced to the injury of labour, and discontents succeeded as 
in the time of Edward,—In. the Catholic times, particularly, on the 
estates of the monks and clergy, considerable portions of. the land 
were allotted to the common use of the labourers and poor inhabi- 
tants; by which careful economy a great degree of comfort was af- 
forded them, and pauperism was utterly unknown in England. Now, 
however, the new landlords, after having robbed.the clergy of their 
abbey lands, and the poor of. their patrimony, conceived that. these 
waste lands.would add to their advantage, and hes disre arding 
the wants of their indigent neighbours, began to inclose the; com- 
mons,.and thus cut off every, hope of the. poor for a subsistence.— 
Grazing too was found much more profitable than growing corn, 
and to such an extent was this new mode of farming cartied, that it 
was Stated in a proclamation issued by the king, that many. villages, 
in which 100 or 200 people had lived, were now. entirely destroyed; - 
that one shepherd now .dwelt whére industrious families dwelt be- 
fore; and that the realm is wasted by ‘ bringing arable grounds into 
_ ‘pasture, and letting houses, whole families, and copyholds, to fall” 
‘ down, decay, and be waste.’—Under such 4 state of things it could 
not.be expected that men would remain-quiet, especially as we have 
seen that the projectors of ‘the new liturgy so far anticipated resis- 
tance to their innovations, that they caused foreign mercenary troops 
to be brought into the country.. The people felt their own miseries, 
and they saw that. the neweholders of the land did not treat them 
with thesame kindness as*the the former proprietors: it was natural 
therefore that they should couple their own grievances, with .the in- 
novations of religion.—They found their own resources diminished, 
and were now compelled to listen to a dull cold inanimate form of . 
‘worship: instead of ;those soul-inspiring ceremonies they had been 
accustomed to from their very infancy. ‘Thus goaded nearly, to'mad- 
ness, the people rose almost simultaneously in is counties of Surrey, 
Sussex, .Kent, Wilts, Hampshire, Gloucester, Somerset, Berks, , 
Warwick, Leicester, Worcester, Hertford, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, , 
and Cornwall.~—-In Wiltshire, sir William Herbert. put himself at the 
head of a body of troops, dispersed. the insurgents, and executed 
martial law on theringleaders.—In the other counties. tranquillity 
was partially restored by the exertions of the resident gentry an 
_ moderate among the yeomanry.—In Norfolk, Cornwall and Devon,. 
the risings assumed the most alarming appearance, and threatened ° 
defiance to the government. \In general, however, the insurgents: 
acted without concert, and wiihout»competent leaders; -still’the issue’ 
would ‘have been doubtful, had’ not the reformers availedtheniselves 
of the aid of foreign troops to cut down and massacre Englishmen 
contending for their rights.—F rotestant reader,’ bear in mind, and 
never. let it slip your memory, this great and important fact, that the 
reformation in religion in ENGLAND, Ww as crammed down the throats 
of the people by foreign. ets. ae enti 
When the new liturgy was read the fitst time in the church of 
Samford Courteney, in Devonshire, on Whitsunday, the people com- ’ 
pelled the clergyman ‘the next day to restore the ancient service.’ 
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This act was the signal of a general insurrection, and in a few days 
the «insurgents numbered ten thousand men, headed by Humphre 

Arundel governor of St? Michael’s Mount.—With the troops sent 

to oppose them Were three preachers, named Gregory, Reynolds, and 

Coverdale, who received a-licénse from the king to, declare the word 


of God. to the people; but these missionaries did not feel disposed to 


run the | f martyrdom, and the general not having confidence in 
their eloquence, entered into a negotiation with the malecontents.— 
The latter made fifteen demands, which they afterwards reduced to 


eight, requiring the restoration of the ancient service, the introduc- 


tion of cardinal Pole into the council, and the resestablishment.of. 
*two abbeys at least in every county.—T'om Cranmer composed a lon 
reply to the former, and the king answered the latter by a proclama- 
tion, couched in no’ very gracious language.—Arundel in the mean 
time: attempted to take the city of Exeter, by laying siege to it, but 
without success, as he ‘was bravely resisted by the sahabitonit. After 
a siege of forty days, lord Gray arrived with a reinforcement of 
German horse and Italian arquebusiers, who drove the insurgents. 
from the town, and eventually defeated them.—During’ the insurfec- 
tion four thousand men are said to have*perished in'the field, or by. 
the Hand: of the executioner.—During these ‘disturbancés” martial, 
law, we are told, was executed in every part of the kingdom. Sir 
Anthony Kyngstone, provost of the Western army, is stated by Speed, 


and»Hayward to have distinguished himself by the protagaind’ of. 


his-decisions, and the pleasantry with which he'accompanied them. 
Having. dined withthe mayor of Bodmin, writes Dr. Lingard, he. 
asked him if the gallows wete sufficiently strong? The mayor re- 
‘plied he thought so. ‘Then,’ said Kyngstone, ‘ go up and try;’ and 


and not finding the master at home, ordered the servant to’ the gal- 
lows, bidding him be content; for/it was the best’service which he 
had ever rendered to his master.—The reader, we have no. doubt, is 
disgusted with such pleasantry, and shudders at the callousness of - 
the heart that could indulge in them, though acting in defence of the. 
enlightened ‘Protestant religion.—Let us then hear no. more.of Popish 
cruelties. The changes have been rung til] the people are almost 
deafened with the barbarous ‘deeds of Jefferies and Kirk, in Mon- 
mouth’s. rebellion against James II. who happened to*be a Catholic 
prince, though in this case’ the Judge and Colonel were both Pro- 
_ testants, Pe nha el eat 







med a more formidable appear- 
h, on the 20th of June, 1549, 
its did not begin to appear. 
ily following, when the ° 
ishes to join them, and 


they were headed by‘one Kett, a tanner, of Wymondham,'a town » 
about six miles! distant from Attleborough. ‘These: men,’ writes . 
Dr. Heylin, ‘ pretended only against enclosures; and.if religion was. 


* 


hanged him without further ceremony. On. another occasion, have’ 
ing received information against a miller, he proceeded to the mill,” . 
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‘at all regarded by them, it was’ rather kept for a reserve, than sufe, 
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‘fered to appear in the front of the battle. Butiwhen their numbers 
“were so vastly multiplied, as to amount to twenty ‘thousand, no- 
‘thing would serve them but the suppression of the gentry, the pla- 
“cing of new counsellors about’ the king, and somewhat also’ to. be 
‘done in favour of the old religion. Concerning which Yate 
‘remonstrate to the’ king or the people rather; viz.-first, That the - 
‘ free-born commonalty was oppressed by a small number of ge ry, 
‘who glutted themselves with pleasure, whilst the or commons 
‘wasted with daily labour did (like packhorse) live in extreme 
‘slavery. Secondly, That holy rites, established by antiquity, were 
‘abolished; newvones authorized, and a new form of religion ob- 
‘truded, to the subjecting of their souls to those horrid pains, which» 
‘no death could terminate. . And*therefore, thirdly, ‘That it was 
‘* necessary for them to go in person to the king, to place new coun- 
‘sellors about him during his minority, removing those who (ruling 
‘as they list) confounded things sacred and ‘profane, and regarded 
‘nothing but. the enriching of, themselves with public treasure that 
‘they might riot it amidst these public calamities.’ Such are re- 
corded as ‘the complaints of the Noffolk malecontents at the origin 
of the reformation, as it is called, and if we look at the present situa- 
tion of the country, we shall see that it is not bettered in :its condi- 
tion.—We have Jew loan jobbers, sinecurists and pensioners, half- 
pay officers, and married persons, glutting themselves with luxtry, 
whilst the poor commons are obliged to contribute moré than a third 
‘of their labour to support these idlers out of the taxes, and work 
like pack-horses under the slavery of_a criminal code a thousand 
_times more galling than the penances imposed upon them by the 
Catholic Clergy, because’ these were voluntary, and of course per- ‘ 
formed with cheerfulness, — } + 
To the above aonicadle satisfactory answer was given, and the 
insurgents marched ‘off for Norwich, where Kett planted his stand- 
ard on Moushold hill, which overlooked a great part of the city, and 
gave him full command of it: Here, seated under a large oak, which 
he called the oak of reformation, Kett kept his courts, and carried 
terror among the‘neighbouring gentry and citizens of Norwich. The 
latter had allowed the marquess of Northampton to enter the city: 
-with one thousand English horse, and a body of Iranians under the 
command of Malatesta, out of which the ‘marquess was beaten by 
Kett, and returned in disgrace to London.+The council then sent 
the earl of Warwick with eight thousand men, two thousand bein 
German.horse, by whom the insurgents were defeated, after.a long 
and: desperate struggle. More than two thousand perished by the, 
sword, Kett and nine others were hanged, and the remainder were 
granted a'general pardon.—Thus it will be seen that the introduction 
of the reformation, as it'is misnamed, produced in its progress not: 
only.a. change in religion, but a gross violation of the principles’ of 
‘the constitution, the most impious sacrileges and spoliations, and a 
waste of human blood hitherto: unparalelled in the annals of the 
country, arising from the’ discontents of the people.-=England had 
been Catholic nine hundred years, and during that long period but 
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one insurrection occurred on the part of the people, namely hat un- 
der Wat Tyler, occasioned in part from the heavy taxation produced 
by a long wa th France, and the seditious doctrines of ignorant 

\ nstigated by Wickliffe and his adherents.——This rising, 
ver, was put down with a trivial loss of blood, compared ‘with 
rivers that wefe spilled in the insurrections of Harry and Ed- 
igns, from the innovations then made on religion and the 
inroads on the constitution.—The civil war between the houses of 
York and La Beer. and the frequent appeals to arms by the Barons, 
had nothing of the character of religion in them, nor did they spring 
from gross oppressions of the poor.——The people in those times were 
in the possession of plenty and ease, but the reformation has taken 
from them those means which secured them’ against want*and con- 
tumely, and instead of the profusion which abounded on the tables 
of the Catholic people of England, and the visible effects of good, 
living, displayed in their robust countenances and hardy frames, we 
now see the hearty meal reduced to the meagre*mess of potatoes, 
and the people exhibiting, the care-worn visages of misery and the 
lank emaciated forms of want. And this change in the time of Ed- 
ward the sixth, when ‘Tom Cranmer was archbishop of Canterbury, 
was effected by foreign bayonets!!! ltegi ee: 

Connected with these scenes, we must notice the treatment of 
bishop Bonner, whose name is so familiar with the readers of the 
Book-of Martyrs, where he is delineated a monster delighting in 
the blood of the innocent. Of this, however, we shall have to speak 
by and by.—-Burnett has represented that the people were fond of 
the new preachers; the commotions ‘we have recorded give the lie 
to this statement, and prove that nine-tenths of the nation were in~ 
favour of the creed of their. fathers, and opposed to the mongrel doc- 
frines invented by the reformers. , The innovators, however, relied 
on ‘the support of the crown, and resolved to get rid of some of the 
most obnoxious of their adversaries in the church who stood up for 
the old creed: Among these was bishop Bonner. He was summoned 
before the council, and ordered to perform the new service at St. — 
Paul’s; besides which he was commanded to preach at St. Paul’s 
cross, and the heads ’of. his sermon were selected for him.—-One of 
thesé was to show that ‘ the rebels in Devonshire, Cornwall,:and 
Norfolk, did not only deserve death as traitors, but accumulated to 
themselves eternal damnation, even to be in the burning fire of hell, 
with Lucifer, the father and first author of rebellion."--Mark! this 
was the doctrine of the reformers of the 16th century, who had re- 
belled against the lawful authority of the church, but would not ad- 
mit of any resistance to their views under pain of damnation. At 
the day appointed, crowds of people assembled to hear the prelate, 
and. Latimer and Hooper, the latter being afterwards made a bishop, 
were appointed to inform against him, if he did not ‘comply with 
sufficient exactness. He was denounced by these reformers or spies 
to the council, who appointed a commission, of which Cranmer was 
at the head, before which Bonner appeared, and by his extensive 
knowledge in the canon law, and-his’ dignified behaviour before his 
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es, he maintained his episcopal character, but was. 
bisho 3, and conitifed to the Marshalsea | 

remained till till the king’s death.—Ridley, one of his j 
appointed to the see of London, which Bonner fil 2, bt und 
cumstances the most disgraceful. The bishopric of stl 
was dissolved, and Ridley accepted the lands and revenues, in 
change for the lands and revenues belonging to his owr 
These four days after, were given to three of the ai 









deprived of 














at court, Rich, lord chancellor;; Wentworth, lord c! erlain; 
sir Thomas Darcy, vice chamberlain. ' Jy 
While these disastrous and afflicting matters were going on at 
home, the:affairs of the kingdom were not less disgraceful and un- 
fortunate abroad. Boulogne as well as Calais had been for a long 
series of years in the hands of the English, and were looked upo 
as the most honourable appendage of the English crown.—The re 
‘formers, however, seemed to care as little for the honour of the na- 
tion, as for its constitutional rights.—The insurrections making: so 
formidable an appearance, induced the king of France to declare war 
against England, while, we should have observed, this country -was 
hostilely engaged also with Scotland. In this state of things, Som- 
erset, the lord protector, proposed to make peace with Scotland, to 
surrender Boulogne to Henry II. of France for a sum of money,.and 
to enter into a treaty with that monarch fo support the Protestant 
interest in Germany against the growing superiority of Charles the 
fifth. The majority of the council were opposed to this proposition, 
and pronounced the surrender of Boulogne a measure calculated to 
bring odium on the king’s government. The French, however, 
~ were determined to obtain possession of it; they poured troops into 
the Boulognnois, and in less than three weeks they possessed them- 
selves of the fortified out is of Blackness, Ambleteuse, and Sel- 
lacques; the town itself prepared to sustain a regular siege... Equally 
unfortunate were the English forces in Scotland, for after various 
disasters, nothing was left them of all their former acquisitions but 
‘the fort of Aymouth, and the town of Roxburgh: In the mean 
while, the government itself, as well .as the country, was torn by 
factions and divisions, and a party was growing formidable in the 
ministry against the lord protector. Boulogne had now sustained a 
twelvemonths’ siege, but the internal troubles of the kingdom, occa- 
sioned by the rapacious robberies of courtiers and the impious pre- 
sumption of the reformers of religion, had reduced it to a state of 
impotency, and it was now determined to crave the assistance of 
that monarch, who, but a year before, it was proposed to confederate 
against with the French king. An ambassador was actually sent to 
the emperor Charles the fifth to demand succour.of him, and request, 
that he would take the town of Boulogne into keeping, till the youth- 
ful Edward could settle the differences between his own subjects. 
Charles would not listen to the request, ‘unless the king would pro- 
mise to restore the Catholic religion, which his councillors not being 
willing to accede to, Charles would have nothing to do with them. 
They then entered into a. negociation with France, to bring about 
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employed a foreign merchant, named Antonie 
gency ambassadors were named, 
I nch were sensible of their superior 
y dictated their own terms. The English talked big, but it 
nere talk; their actions did not correspond with ther words, 
rery day produced fresh secessions fom their terms, and at last 
agreed to surrender the town on the terms proposed by the 
Prench. ‘The treaty,’ writes Dr. Lingard, ‘ was prefaced by a long 
*and fulso me panegyric of the two kings: Henry and Edward were 
‘ the best of princes, the two great luminaries of the Christian world: | 
‘ personally they had no causes of enmity against each other: and ° 

‘as for the relics of that hostility whiclt had divided their fathers, 

as were determined to suppress them for ever. With this view 
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had agreed, Ist, that there should be between the two crowns 
*a peace, league, and union, which should last not only for their 
‘lives, but as long as time should endure: 2d, that Boulogne should 
“be restored to the king of France, with the ordnance and stores, 
‘which were found in it at the time of its capture: that. in return 
‘ for the expense of keeping up the fortifications Henry should pay 
‘to Edward two hundred thousand crowns at the time of its delivery 
‘and two hundred thousand more within five months; on condition 
‘that the English should previously surrender Dunglass and Lauder 
o the queen of Scots, or, if Dunglass and Lauder were’ not in 
‘ their possession, should raze to the ground the fortresses of Rox- 
‘burgh and Aymouth: 3d, that Scotland should be comprehended 
‘in-this treaty, if the queen* signified her acceptance of it within 
‘forty days; and that Edward should not hereafter make war upon 
‘her or her subjects, unless some new cause of offence were giv- 
‘en: and lastly, that all the rights aims and pretensions of 
‘ England against France and Scotland, of France and Scotland 
‘ against England, should be mutually reserved. ‘Though Warwick . 
chad ‘signed the instructions to the ambassadors, he absented him- 
‘self under pretence of sickness from the council on the day on 
‘which the treaty was confirmed. By the public the conditions 
‘ were considered a national disgrace. The sum of two millions of 
* crowns, which Francis had consented to give for the surrender of 
‘ Boulogne at the expiration of eight years, had been cut down to 
‘one fifth: the right of enforcing the treaty of marriage between 
‘ Edward and Mary of Scotland had been abandoned: and the per- 
‘petual pension, which Henry VIII. had accepted in lieu of his 
‘claim to the crown of France, had been virtually surrendered. In 
* fact the pretensions of the former kings of England were after this 
' £ treaty suffered to sleep in silence by their successors. ‘They conten- 
‘ted themselves with the sole title of kings of France, a barren but 
‘invidious distinction, which after two centuries and a half has been 
* wisely laid aside by the father of his present majesty.’-—Such were 
the fruits, both foreign and domestic, produced by the departure of 
the nation from that system of religion which guiding all its believ- 
ers in the way of truth, and inculcating principles the most ‘moral 
and virtuous, filled our Catholic ancestors with the most noble and 
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heroic actions, and rend England the most happy and powerful 
ngdom on the earth. ander ‘he fifth Henry France was subdued, 














gle handed, to the crown of nglan ; under the Protestant king 
Edward the sixth her arms were sullied by cowardice and @adigay, 
and her h ur stained by the bad faith of her rulers. Guidotti was 
rewarded, according to Dr. Heylin, with knighthood, a present 
one thousand crowns, and an annual pension of as much fe i 
his dignity, besides a pension of 250 crowns per oi his son. 


BURNING OF HERETICS, 
Before we commence our remarks on this part of the ‘ PRocress 
‘or THE ReForMATION,’ we will give the account of these burnings 
from the modern Book of Martyrs.—We have compared it with 
Burnett’s Abridgement, and we find it is a still further sbridgement, 
the most material points regarding Cranmer being left out.—B 
the story. ‘The modern editors say,—‘ There were some Anabap- 
‘tists at this time in England, who came from Germany. Of these 
‘there were two sorts; the first only objected to the baptizing of — 
‘ children, and to the manner of it, by sprinkling instead of dipping. 
‘The other held many opinions, anciently condemned as * oe 
‘they had raised @ war in Germany, and had set up a new king at 
‘Munster; but all these were called Anabaptists, from their opposi 
‘tion to infant baptism, though it was. one of the mildest opunanl 
‘they held. When they came to England, a commission was grant- 
‘ed to some bishops, and others, to search them out, and to proceed 
‘against them. Several of these persons, on being taken up and 
‘brought before them, abjured their errors, some of which were, 
‘That there was not a trinity of persons; that Christ was not God, 
‘and took not flesh of the Virgin; and that a regenerate man could 
‘not sin.’ : 
‘Joan Bocher, calle 








| Kent, one of their proselytes, per- 
‘sisted in her error, and den hat Christ took flesh of the substance 
‘of his mother; she was intolerably vain of her notions, and rejec- 
‘ted with scorn all the instruction offered her: she was, therefore, 
‘condemned as an obstinate heretic, and delivered to the secular 
‘power. But it was with the most extreme reluctance that the king 
‘ signed the warrant for her execution; he thought it was an instance 
‘of the same spirit of cruelty for which the reformers condemned 
‘the Papists; and notwithstanding all the arguments that were used 
‘ with him, he was rather silenced than satisfied, and signed the war- 
‘rant with tears in his eyes, saying to Cranmer, that since he re- 
‘signed up himself to his judgment, if he sinned in it, it should lie 
at his door. ‘This struck the archbishop; and both he and Ridley 
‘took great pains with her, and tried what reason, joined with gen- 
‘ tlenesss, could do. But she growing still more and more insolent, 
‘at last was burnt, and ended her life very indecently, breaking out 
‘often in jeers and reproaches. 4 
‘Some time after this, George van Parre, a Dutchman, was also 
‘condemned and burnt, for denying the divinity of Christ, and 
‘saying, that the Father only was God, He had led @ very exem- 
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: ry life, b ¥. fasting, devotion, and a good conversation, and 
, fered with extraordinary composure of mind. Against the other 
t of Anabaptists no severities were used: but several books were 

‘ writte ustify infant baptism; and the practice of the church, 


egun, and so universally spread, was thought a good 
cially being grounded onteuer arguments in scripture as 
J ¥ 













istrated at least its lawfulness. 


30; the reformers then could burn for heresy as well as Catho- 
lyet all the clamour, all the invectives, all the brutal calumny 
d on this mode of punishment for religious error, has been 
levelled against’ Catholics only.—The king, it seems, judged it an 
instance of cruelty for which the reformers condemned the Papists, 
and objected to signing the warants; well, and how did the reformers 
reply to this objection? This the modern editors have not told us, 
though Burnett mentions the arguments used by Cranmer.—These 
men of veracity, who publish this book for the purpose of conveying 
a kn igo af Chrstany ‘omer readers, and exciting a hatred 


of Popery, suppressed the arguments of Cranmer, for burning this 
eran ld oman, onside we have no doubt, that they would 
be ght to bear too hard upon the hoary old miscreant, who cared 
not who he sent to the stake, so that he escaped with a whole skin. 
He was always ready to. comply with the merciless edicts of a 

y tyrant, and here he was urging a royal youth to an act of cruelty 
against his inclination Bub let see what he had to urge against 


bs *, 
_the ‘intolerably vain’ heretic.—Burnett says that ‘ Cranmer. per- 














“*suaded him, that he, being Gop’s lieutenant, was bound in the first — 


‘ place to punish those offences committed against God: he also al- 
‘ledged the laws of Moses, for punishing blasphemy; and he thought 


‘ the errors that struck immediately against the apostles’ creed, ought ; 


‘to be capitally punished.’—Dr. Heylin tells us, that she was con- 
vented before archbishop Cranmer and his assistants in the church of 
Si Poul and that her crime was, ‘ That she denied Christ to have 
‘taken flesh from the Virgin Mary, affirming (as the Valentinians did 
‘ of old) that he only passed through her body, as water through the 
‘pipe of a conduit, without participating any thing of that body 
‘ through which he passed;’ and that when Cranmer ‘ was upon the 
‘ point of passing sentence upon her, for persisting obstinate in so 
‘ gross an heresy, she most maliciously reproached him, for passing 
‘the like sentence of condemnation on another woman, called Anne 






‘ Askew, for denying the carnal presence of Christ in the sacrament; — 


* 


‘telling him, that he condemned the said Anne Askew not long be- — 


‘ fore for a piece of bread, and was then ready to condemn her for a 
‘ piece of flesh.’—Dr. Lingard gives her answer to the archbishop 
- in much more pungent terms than Heylin does. This historian tells 
us she replied to Tom Cranmer in these words. ‘It is a goodly 
‘matter to consider your ignorance. It was not long ago that you 
‘burned Anne Askew for a piece of bread; and yet you came your- 
‘ selves soon after to believe and profess the same doctrine for which 
‘ you burned her; and now, forsooth, you will needs burn me for a 
‘ piece of flesh, and in the end will come to believe this also, when 


ar - fashionable; and had the wind blown the same notion that n was 
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Pio have rnap the scriptures and understa: ‘We should 
like to have seen the reforming apostles of the Chure of Eng! and 
when Joan: threw this smart charge of inconsistency in their fac 


Surely they must have ery foolish at other.—Burnett 
yf her notions;’ it pear tha 


says ‘ she was intoler : ‘ 

her judges were so vi ir notions, when’ they co alc 

a woman for a belief w ey afterwards adopted themsel 

The fact however was, Joan and Anne were both wild en 
: while their judges were cold and calculating reformist: + 
¢* every change ‘of tide at court; now believers in transubstant 


y because Harry willed it” so; now rejecting it because it was more 





















sentenced to death for, there is no doubt but her judges w d have 
fulfilled her predictions. - We are not surprised that Burnett should 
think Mrs. Joan ‘ was intolerably vain of her notions’ when she told 
her judges that they were ignorant, not having read the scriptures, 
and therefore did not understand them.—This is the sam h al 


Bible readers who build upon their own superior ai, 
‘S- 










terpretation, and as the ground-work of the Reformation, 
was the allowing’every one, however illiterate, to interpret th 
terious word according to his own fancy, who was to decide be 
the disputants?’ What right could Tom Cranmer, and Lati 
the rest of her judges, have to condemn Joan Bocher, or a 
Joan or Judy among the whole tribe of Bible readers, fo 
when they themselves had been guilty of it, and had refused 
sion to the only unerring tribunal that had legitimate cogniza 
roneous doctrines.—Only think, sensible reader, of a man invested’ 
h the character of a judge, condemning a poor silly woman under 
e authority of a tyrant, for having taken a strange notion in her 
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ead on religious matters, and then embracing and teaching the self-— 
same doctrine which the unfortunate woman was burned for. nen 
see thiggeme man urging a youth (whose merciful disposition n 
him shudder at the idea of sending a woman out of the world 
she remained in sin, lest her soul should be consigned tc 
torments) 1o sign the death warrant of his victim, and gu 
ture to back his cruel request. Yet this unfeeling” 
oary villain—this panderer to the vices of the basest me 
ancldatp to this day, by bigotted and interested individuals, as a 
aragon of virtue, and a holy martyr to the Protestant religion, and 
lieved to be so by hundreds of credulous and ignorant people! 
_ We do not attempt to justify, but condemn, the putting heretics 
to de: th for mere specultive doctrine; but as Protestants have been 
“_ guilty of burning for heresy, as well as ripping and hanging for truth, 
ey not be amiss to point out some shades of difference between 
_ them and Catholic states in the exercise of this civil prerogative, for 
there is no authority existing in the church to authorize the putting 
any one to death for-an error of the mind. The Arians were the 
first to persecute for conscience sake, after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity and the eradication of Paganism; the Iconoclasts the next; 
and we have it on record, that St. Ambrose .and St.. Martin, two 
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Catholic church, refused to hold communio 

bishop, named Ithacius, even against the will of the 

e he sought to has a Priscillian heretics put 
y» we believe, capiti punishment 
bro: g doctrines that were 

and threatened the 

+ conse t bags and 
ecessia P some stror - 

1 authority, and hence arose the statut ie ae 
er resy with death.—In these case the offehder + was - , 

ecclesiastical judges, who examined the doctrines hem 

nted. out to him the erroneousness of his a 3 






of proceedin, aiteh honts Ba ner, but who | 
nd what aul ity had they to pronou nce’ her a 
ere Catholics were. concerned is to be 
were made according to a tule b 






















pe faith, Doel. ‘Bown from age to age, ca followed 
throughout the world. —Here then it was anti and 
isunion. Now this was & t 


gainst lty a 
a Joan Bocher.—Her judges had 
nvariable ese Re had set up’reason, i | 
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ae dy, sit in. setios upon them; and visi 
ire sentence them to death, though it does not appear 1 
r maintained in the, least affdcted the safety of the s 
en.we have real sheer tyranny; because the jud f 
1 not decide by legitimate authority, and were themse 
with the same crime. They condemned the wo mat “h 
m right » which they said ‘she possessed, and Mie ) us 
er own judgment, and punished her because she co 
they pretended to see.—'Thus we have shown tha there 
eat difference between Catholic, divines pronouncing upon — 


OD. 





decides according to an ancient and unerring law; the o 
ing to his own whim and faney, which the other culprit 
if a Protestant, would ‘probably exercise over his. judges: 
tables reversed and the power placed in his hands.—This, pe 
have before said, is pure despotic tyranny; but the other is law, SS hp 
though subject to abuse, through. hutnan agency, and we have no 
doubt has been abused. 

_ The saying of the king to Cranmer, ‘that. since he resigned up 
‘ ‘ himself to. his judgment, if he sinned in it, it should lie at his door,’ 
seems to have struck old Tom a little. erly, and he and Ridley 
-set about making a convert of old Joan But. how could they 
Vou. IIl.—41 
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expect to remove Joan’s opinion when she was sensible that they had 
themselves shuffled in their own, and that too for their temporal inter- 
ests. Hence when she was taken to the stake, and Dr. Scory under- 
took to refute her opinion in a sermon to the people, she told him ‘ he 
‘lied like.a rogue, and had better go home and study the scriptures.’ 
Von Parris, or Von Parre, the other victim sent to the stake, was a 
surgeon in London. He was also arraigned before Cranmer, Ridley, 
Coverdale, and others, after having been excommunicated by his 
brethren of the Dutch church. This man seems to have been a 
moralist, nor does there appear to have been the least charge of a 
seditious nature against him.—He was burned purely for his specu- 
lative opinions, and Burnett is forced to acknowledge, though the 
modern editors have suppressed the admission, that this man’s death 
“cast a great blemish on the reformers.” - 


DIVISIONS AMONG THE REFORMERS. 

In taking leave of the foregoing subject for the present, it is neces- 
sary that we should observe, that while Cranmer and his associates 
were thus proscribing with fire and fagot Unitarian sentiments, a 
convenient latitude was given to other sectarians, and foreign reli- 
gionists, as well as foreign troops, were encouraged to settle in the 
kingdom. _Men of every sect as well as of every nation found an 
asylum in- the palace of Cranmer, and he procured for them livings 
in the church and protection at court.—In return for these favours, 
some accommodated their consciences to the existing order of things. 
There was one, however, of the native reformers, whose vagaries 
and obstinacy led to a train of confusion and disorder, which had 
nigh proved fatal to the new church, and. have left testimony of the 
fallacy of her foundation, and another instance of the subtlety of 
Tom Cranmer.—This incident we shall give in the words of Dr. 
Lingard.—‘ John Hooper, by his activity, his fervid declamation and 
‘his bold though intemperate zeal, had deserved the‘applause and 
‘ gratitude of the well wishers to the new doctrines. Edward named 
‘him to the bishopric of Gloucester; when the preacher himself op- 
“posed an unexpected obstacle to his own promotion. How could 
‘he swear obedience to the, metropolitan, who was determined to 
‘obey no spiritual authority but that of the scriptures?’ How could 
he submit to wear*the episcopal habits, the livery of that church, 
* which he had so often denominated the harlot of Babylon? Cranmer 
‘and Ridley attempted to convince him by argument, and to influence 
‘him by authority: Bucer reminded him that to'the pure all things 
“are pure: and Peter Martyr contended that the wearing of episcopal 
‘habits, though meet in his opinion to be abolished, was yet ar indif- 
* ferent matter, in which the mosttimorous might conscientiously acqui- 
‘ esce: on the other hand the Helvetic divines applauded his consistency: 
‘ the earl of Warwick conjured the archbishop to yield in favour of his 
“extraordinary merit: and the king promised to protect that prelate 
* from the penalties, to which he might subject himself by swerving 
‘from the ordinal. But Cranmer was unwilling to incur the danger 
‘of a premunire: and Hooper not only refused to submit, but pub- 
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‘lished a justification of his conduct; and from the pulpit declaimed 
“against the habits, the ordinal, and the council. The new church 
* was on the point of being torn into fragments, by the intemperance 
‘of her own children; when the royal authority interposed, and com- 
‘mitted the refractory preacher to the Fleet, In the confinement 
‘of a prison, the fervour of his imagination gradually cooled; the 
“rigour of his conscience relaxed; he eondescended to put on the 
‘polluted habit; he took the obnoxious oath; he accepted from the 
‘ king a patent, empowering him to govern the diocess of Gloucester; 
‘and fourteen months, later was transferred to the united bishoprie¢ 
*of Gloucester and» Worcester. By this union.a wider field was 
* opened for the exerciseof his zeal; but at the same time-an ample 
“source was supplied for the depredations of the courtiers. With a 
‘double diocess he retained a less income: the latger portion of the 
“revenues of the two. sees was destined to be divided among the 
“men, who at this period were actively employed in carving out of 
‘the possessions of the church, fortunes for themselves and their 
* posterity.” # mehr ; 

Dr. Heylin, speaking of this iransaction, says, ‘ thus we have the 
* first beginning of that opposition, which hath continued ever since, 
‘ against the liturgy itself, the cap and surplice,.and other rights and 
* usages of the Anglican church.’ These oppositions were introduced 
by one John a Lasco, a German, who took sanctuary in England, 
and was allowed liberty of conscience, in-returi for which he took 
great liberty with the discipline of the new church. Peter Martyr, 
of whom we have before spoken, was another of the dissidents, and 
objected to the wearing of square caps, because he had a round head. 
He was joined’ by many others, and'square caps, gounds and tippets, 
were cried down as superstitious and Popish attire. To show the 
state to which religion was reduced at this period, if we may be al- 
lowed the term, we will here give the statment of Dr. Heylin, who 
being a Protestant divine, must be considered unimpeachable authority 
in the case. ‘Such,’ writes the doctor, ‘ were the effects of Calvin’s 
‘ interposings’ in’ behalf of Hooper, and such the effects of his ex- 
‘ ceptions against some ancient usages-in the public liturgy; and such 
‘the consequences of the indulgence granted to John ‘a Lasco, and 
‘his church of strangers, opposite both in practice .and point of 
‘judgment to the established rules and orders of the church of 
‘England.’ For what did follow hereupon, but a continual-multiply- 
‘ing of disorders.in all parts of this church? What from the sitting 
‘at the sacrament, used and maintained by John a-Lasco, but first 
‘irreverence in receiving; and afterwards a contempt and depriving 
‘of it? What from the crying down of the sacred vestments, and 
‘ the. grave habit of the clergy, but first a disesteem of the men them- 
* selves, and by degreesva vilifying and contempt of their holy. minis- 
‘try? Nay, such a peccancy of humour began then manifestly to 
‘break out; that it was preached at Paul’s cross by one sir Steven 
‘ (for so they commonly called such of the:clergy as were under the 
‘degree of doctor,) the curate of St. Katherine Christ church, that 
‘it was fit the names of churches should be altered, and the names 
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‘and the ignorant and ‘evil persuaded priest, will dream 
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“of the days in the week changed; that fish-days shc 
“any other days than on Fridays and Saturd: n 
“any other time except o ete Oe ; 
“are told also by John Stow tha n the said sir 
‘leave the pulpit, a he p 

“stood in the midst o 
‘into the church again, a 
*munion Service upon a 
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b of the dead, with hi 
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ese latter.times. _ ‘or as so 


* found so many followers in t 


c. and instead of the names of the old days. and ii 
“no other title for them than the first, second, or third m 
‘ year, and the first, second, or third day of the week, &c. se 
“propounded not long since by some state-reformers, “ t 
‘Lenten fast should be, kept no longer between Shrovetide ai 
‘Easter, but rather (by some act or ordinance to be made for that 
‘ purpose,) betwixt Easter and Whitsuntide.” To such fan 
“do men grow, when once’ they break those bound: 
‘those rules, which wise antiquity ordained for the ] 
“ peace and order” ee vi rs ncaa . 

Wild as these fancies might be Sonbidameds 
were followed by a general order for the taking f altars. 
? bearing date the 24th of November, 1550, and su scribed by the ~ 
duke of Somerset, the atchbishop of as ae others, For 
advancement of this work, John Hooper observed, in = 


before the’ king, ‘that it would be very well, that it might»plea a 
‘ion of Christ; and thereby to. take away the false per ion 

“of the people, which they have of sacrifices to be done up lar 

* Because (said he) as long as altars remain, both‘the ignor eopl 


















“sacrifices.” Such was the recommendation-of one of the eh 
turbulent reformers, but’ though “his: advice was. followed to the d 
‘struction and pillaging of those necessary appendages to the temples 
of the living God, yet the adorable sacrifice of the mass could not 
- be wholly obliterated from the minds’of the ‘people, and itis daily 
_ offered at this: day in almost every part‘of England. ‘This change 
of altars into.tables was the’ occasion of much derision and ‘satire. 
’ differences of opinion among the reformers might fairly be com- 


0 the confused tongues among the Babel-builders. ‘The min- 
ers who had to officiate were at a loss’to know where they ‘were _ 
o stand at the table; whether at this end or that end,sor in the middle. * 


hop Ridley called it’an oyster board, and White, of Lincoln, ac- 
cording to John Fox, in his original work, said, ‘ that when: their 
‘table was constituted, they could never be content in placing the 
‘ same; now east, now north; now one ‘way, now another; until’ it 
‘ pleased God ‘in his Babinets to place it quite out of the chirch.’ 
Dr. Heylin says, ‘ The like did Weston, (the prolocutor of the con- 
“vocation in’ the first of queen Mary) in a disputation held with, 
¢ : 
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- 4. ; . ‘ Seas , 
ime! 5 telling him with ‘reproach and conte apt enough, thatvthe 
Protestants having turned their table, were like a company of apes, 
“that kneu ‘- which way to turn their tails; looking one day east, 
‘and another ay west; one this way, and another that way, as their 
‘fancies led them. Thus, finally, one Miles Hubbard, ina book 
* called ** The Jisplay of Protestan’ ted in 1556, p. 81,.doth 

ort the business, “* How long (say ') were they learning to 















7 * set their tables to minister the communion upon? First they placed it 


wa i that one ight go between; the ministers being“in contention 
‘whether part to turn their faces; either toward the west, the north, 
th; some would stand westward, some’ northward, some 
so rd.” To settle these diversities arubrick was drawn up, 
and the northside was pitched upon as. the most proper place for 

table: We have before noticed the changes made in = liturgy, 
arising from the factious and capricious whims of the leading reform- 
ers, who blasphemously stated that every alteration’ was made under 
the ar hs be the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth. ran 
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* al where me Mele altar stood; then must it be removed from the 


Much as been said of late on the subject of ExcomMuUNICATION, 
d it is been frequently brought as a heavy charge against. the 
ic Clergy of Ireland, to justify the exclusion of the Irish, peo-. 
_ ple from the exercise: of their civil rights. The power of excom- 
_ munication, ors sparating the unbeliever from the faithful, is clearly 
established in the scriptures, and it is exercised by all. sects, though. 


tive but.only when applied to the Catholic church.—We have Cae 


that the Anabaptists excommunicated Von Parris-for Unitariani 
and we ‘are now about.to’ show that one of the greatest of that h 
sentury reformers thought it necessary to call for this ancient 

e of the church, the’ new bishops of Edward’s making, having 
how or other ‘lost, or were. restrained in, the right of exer. 
g it; but were subsequently empowered by act of parliament, to 
assume it.—The strifes amongst the reforming divines, attire sree 
peated changes and’ alterations made in the creed: and ceremonies of 
the new church, all tending to a relaxation of morals and devotion, 


produced the most, dismal consequences in the.condition of the peo- 
is : 
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ple, whose habits were now marked by the grossest vices. and the © 


Worcester, by Harry, but resigned his see rather than .sign the st 
‘articles, ina sermon before ‘the ‘young head of the church, com-— 
plained of the luxury and vanity of the age,-and of many called 
Gospellers, who were concerned for nothing but abbey and chantry 
ands, and he thus, according to Dr. Heylin, calledy.for the restitu- 
tion of the ancient discipline. ‘Lechery,’ says he, ‘is used. in 


most impure debaucheries. Latimer, who was appointed ae a? tbe 
th six 





. «England, and such lechery as is used in,no other part of the world; 


‘and yet it is made a matter of sport, a matter of nothing, a laugh- 
‘ing matter, a trifle not to be passed on, nor reformed. Well, I 
‘trust it will be amendéd one day, and I hope to see it mended as 


* old as Iam. And here I will make a suit to your highness, to re- 


“store unto the church the discipline of Christ, in’ excommunicating 
a. 
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we never hear any complaint made against the use of this preroga- , 
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“such as be notable offenders. N er devise any other way; 
for no man is abipiebtleyise ‘any. an that God hath oe 


gregation, till they 
s discipline for excom- 
pacify God’s wrath 
m*shall be used than 
this day. 1 speak this of a con- 


‘ with excommunication to put the 


‘munication; and that hall be a 
‘ and indignation, and also t it 
‘in. times past hath been, or 
‘science, and I mean to move 
‘realm. Bring into the church of England the ‘open discipline of 
“excommuniéation, that open sinners may be striken with all.’”?? 
He also complained, Burnett: says, that the *king’s: debts were not 
paid, and.yet his officers grew vastly rich. What) the Protestan 

understand by.excommunication, and how the. excommunicated are 
to be avoided, we may gather from the 33d of the 42. of Edw 
articles, and the 39 of Elizabeth’s.—It says, ‘That person which, 
“by open denunciation of the church, is rightly cut off from the 
“unity of the church, and excommunicate, ought to be taken of the 
‘whole multitude of the faithful as a heathen and a publican, until 
‘he be openly reconciled by penance, and received into the church 
‘by a judge that hath authority thereunto.’ And Roger’s in his ex- 
planation of it tells us, ‘that the most severe and uttermost punish- 
‘ment that the visible church ‘can. inflict. upon the wicked excom- 
‘munication, Which is.to put the wicked doer from the company 
of the faithful, to deliver him unto satan, and to denounce him a 





“and excommunicated, is not’to be eaten withal, nor to be received 
‘into a house.’—Such is the punishment of.excommunication by 


-— the church of England; let us then not Hear it alleged any more 
i ag inst the Catholics. Bf Peis 
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“We have said enough to show the progress that was made in # 


tion at large the consequences weré of the most afflicting nature. 

While some of the most unprincipled men were exalted at court, and 
enriched with the spoils of the church, the people were reduced. to 
the lowest state of beggary and want, and the clergy of the new es- 
tablishment were the most ignorant and debased of. their abtosett, 
Dr. Heylin, in summing up thé transactions ‘of Edward’s reign, says 
‘that such was the rapacity of the times, and the-unfortunateness of 
‘his condition, that his minority was abused to many acts of Fon 


reformation so called, during the reign of this boy pope. To reo 


‘and rapine (even to an high degree of sacrilege) to the raising of: 


some, and the enriching of others, without any mangene ove- 
‘ment to his own estate. For notwithstanding the great and 

‘inestimable treasures, which must. needs come by the spoil of so. 
‘many shrines and images, the sale of allthe lands belonging: to 
‘chantries, colleges, free chapels, &e. and the ‘dilapidating of the 





it of a will to your grace.and your © 


i ‘heathen and a publican. A man so cut off from the congregation, _ 


* 


“patrimony of so many bishoprics, and cathedral churches; he.was’ 


‘ 


‘ not only plunged: in debt, but the crown lands were much. dimin- 
‘ ished and impaired, since his coming to it. Besidés which spoils, 
‘there were many. other hel 8, and some great ones too, of keeping 
‘him from being both befor e-hand, and full of money, had they been 
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used to his adyan he lands of divers of th e halls and ‘com- 
‘ panies in London W E th annual msions, for the find- 
uch | antry: priests, as were founded by 





g whereof they were con- 

d pounds-to the, use of 
ble; not long before the 
“payment of the firs of Boulogne, anno 1550. 
-¢ And somewhat was also paid b y-to the king for the pur- 
‘ chase of the borough of Southwark, which they bought of him the 
‘next year, But the main glut of treasure was that of the, four hun- 
‘dred thousand crowns, amounting in our money to 133,333/. 13s. 
‘4d. paid: by the.French king: on the*surrendry of the town and 
y of Boulogne, ‘before: remembered; Of which vast. sum 
(but small in reference. to the loss .of sd. great a strength) no less 
‘than four Score thousand pounds was laid up in the Tower, the rest 
‘ assigned to public uses for the peace dnd.-safety of the kingdom. 
‘ Not to, say any thing of that great yearly profit which came. in 
‘ from the Mint, after the ‘intercourse settled, betwixt him and the 
‘king of Sweden, and the decrying so much base money, had begun 
‘ to set the same on work.’ Which great advantage notwithstanding. 
* He is now found to be in debt to the bankers of Antwerp, and else- 
where, no'less than 251,000/. of English money”. 

Such was the ney A siete of England, brought on by the re- 


“strained to pay. 
the king, by an ord 









* (but s 


formers in religion.—By the same authority we learn too, that these 
state cormorants, when they found the kingdom placed in such diffi- 
culties; adopted similar notable means to retrieve it. from embarrass- 
‘ment that we have seen put in practice in ‘our time, when the ery 
of reform, became too loud to be passed unheeded.—The doctor te 
us ‘they fell upon. a coursé ‘to lessen the expenses of his court 
‘ nily, by suppressing the. tables formerly appointed for young 
s, the masters of the requests, serjeants at arms, &c. which 
ough it saved Some money, yet it brought in none. In the next 












See 


‘ place it was resolved to call such officers to a present and public © 
‘reckoning, who either had embézzled any of the crown lands, or ~ 
‘inverted any of the king’s-money to their private use. On which 
ons aE 0 they were the more intent, because they did both serve the 
king, and content the people; but might be used by them as ‘a 
_ “scourge, for the whipping of those against whom they had a 
‘cause to quarrel. Amongst which I find the new lord Paget to have _ 
‘been fined six thousand pounds (as before was said) for divers of- 
_ fences of that nature, which were charged upon.him. aumont 
.* then master of the rolls, had purchased lands with the king’s money, 
* made onger leases of some other crown lands than he was author- 
_¢ ised to do by his commission, and was otherwise guilty of much 
‘ corrupt and fraudulent dealings: for expiating of which crimes he 
*surrendered all his lands and goods to the king, and ‘seems to have 
‘been well befriended that he sped no worse. The’ like. offences 
a: proved. against one, Whaley, one of th king’s receivers for the 
~~ © county of: York;. for which he was punished with the, loss of his 
‘ offices, and a¢ edged to stand to any such fine, as by his majesty 
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g part” Hiern to. 

‘common people, and profitable, 2 nwealth, yet \ vere of 
‘more unto the honour of a prince, foamake choice of such officers 
fiend, than to sacrifice them to the 


‘people, and his own disp: : thus offended. ‘ 
PATE OF THE PRINCIPAL ACTORS.” 


Ww e have given:a detail of the evil, effects produced by the Refor- 
mation on the people, we ‘shall now proceed: to! show the fate of 
some of the leading characters in thé unholy transactions of this 
reign. The king was the child of Jane ‘Seymour, from whose body 
he was ripped, and was of course the” death of ‘his -mother, under 
his father’s order. "This queen had two brothers, Edward and Tho- 
mas,. who rose to great favour under Henry and to higher honouts. 


' when their eee edme to the throne. Edward was made lord 


protector and “Thomas had the post of lord high admiral. The latter 
besides martied Catharine Parr, the queen dowager, and the former 
took for his wife one Anne Stanhope, whosis represented as a Wwo- 
man of an ambitious temper, and.envious that her husband’s brother’ os 
wife should have been a queen. She knew no will but her own, and 
she could | not brook that she being the wife of the Jord protec-. 
tor, should give way to the wife of his younger brother, who. ‘lain. 
ed precedency of her as queen dowager. Dr. Heylin tells us she 
thus said within herself, «Am I not wife to the protector,: -who is 
‘king in power, though not in title, a duke in order and degree, lord 
‘ treasurer, and earl marshal. and what else he’ Pleased ; and one 


who hath ennobled his highest honours » by his. late gréat vietory? 
© And did not-Henry marry Catharine Parr in Ins doting days, when 


‘commands two-kingdoms, and shall I now give place to her, " 


‘he had brought himself to such a condition by his lusts and cru- 
‘elty, that no y lady who stood upon her honour would, adventure on ° 
‘him? Do not all knees bow before me, and all tongues oot 
‘my praises, and all hands pay the tribute. of: obedience to: me, and 
‘all eyes look upon me, as the first in ‘state; through whose hand 
‘the principal officers in the court, and chief. referments i in We 
‘church; are observed to pass?’ Have I so long commanded him, who _ 







‘in her former best estate was but Latimer’s widow, ape is vised fain te 
‘ cast herself for piost and | countenance into fhe. pised 


‘ both, (whether out of, the. iy or out of the re al 
“great matter) than be outshined in my own, sphere, ; ad oe 
‘on within the verge of my jurisdiction.’ Rh 

. With this disposition: she’went to work with her tented, ind it 
was not long before’ she contrived to fill his. head with an pani 
jealousy, against his brother. The along admiral was 
bitious as the lord ieee! si superior in. abilitie 
ria a queen, pa hy aspire to the hand ase the | 











e to the propagator 

the jealousy of his wife by whom he 
th Eliabet in his arms. But the queen i 

“short time “eee in child-birth; and her ¢ death happened SO OF 


‘ tunely for his project hat by the e of his enemies it was a 
; * tributed to poison.” SHhe now voieic his suit to the princess Eli 










a 





-  zabeth, began to intrigue with’ some’ of the discontented courtiers, Ge 







ae 


and thus: Eire an excuse for his brother to have him arrested. ‘This | 


was * cordingly done, he was committed to the tower, charges of 
high treason were prefered -against i: ‘a bill of attainder was 
* ‘brought into the house of lords, where. rother attended every 
stage t ihe bill, the third réading of wigolt as agreed to. without 
adiyision. Int mons it met with some opposition, but was 


eventually passed, received the royal assent at the end of the - 


session. ‘Three days after the. warrant for his execution was signed 

by the council, and, among other names, appear those of Srymour 

and Cranmer, ‘ both of whom,’ Dr. Lingard justly’ observes, £ might, 

‘it was thought, have abstained from that ungracious athe, the one 

rs son account of his relationship to the’ prisoner, the other because 
t ea prohibited to clergymen all participation in judgments 





f yd.” Thus fell one of the\uncles of the. youthfu pope and 
king. ‘He was a partaker in the spoils of. the ehureh | and the poor, 
and no received his reward for conniving at such ut parce c~ 
-. + Fileges. » - Heylin tells us, he had a grant of 100 marks annually, 
and a co ent house out of the property of the dissolved order of 
St. Joh Jerusalem.—He was afterwards created Lord Seymour 


of Sudley, having obtained possession.of the manor and castle of. 
Sudley by the attainder of . the rightfal owner Lord Botteler, whose 
greatest crime, Heylin says, was the ,being owner of so goodly a 
anor, which the greedy courtiers had cast their eyes upon. The 
igh admiral obtained it ahs the title, but had scarcely got pos- 
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e more into the hands of the crown, where it remained till queen 


the ancient inheritors of the estate. - 

ro ctor having removed his brother, che object of Re 
prop of his house, now thought himself omnipote 
e erection of a magnificent palace, which should ex- 
es Caimi To give the reader an ie of 7 


days, we will ete give the account of ‘the er erec- 

ucture as told by Dr. Heylin.—‘He had,’ writes the 

toda . been boug it out of his. purpose fog poblcng.¢ on the deanery 

aa “and Sos’ ¢ of Wes minster, and he es ah upon'a piece of ground 
if ‘in the Strand, 

C church; the 








Mary , the houses 


by. 


on of it, when ‘he lost it with his head and the title, and it fell. .& 


y confered — it upon sir John Bruges, who derived his pedigree 4 


ck field, _and Landaff. — 
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“mS A Pe and projected eink ae, he eich found that more 


i ‘materials would be w g to go through with it than the domol dia 








_ ‘ished church and houses could afford unto them, He thereupon 
resolves for taking down the parish church of St. Margaret’s in 
Westminster, and turning the parishioners for the celebrating of all 
‘ divine offices into some part of the nave, or main body of the 
« Abbey-church, which should be*marked ‘out for that purpose. But 
ws apetkmen had no ‘sooner advanced their scaffolds, when the 
‘parishioners gathered together in great multitudes with bows and 
nl ‘ arrows, staves and clubs, and other, such offensive weapons; which 
“so terrified, the workmen, that they ran away in great amazement, 
‘and never could be brought again upon that. employment. In the 
* ‘next place he is informed of some superfluous, or rather supersti- © 
ee ‘ tious, buildings on the north ;side of St. Paul’s; that is to say, a 
“goodly cloister, environing a goodly piece of ground, called Parden- 
‘church-yard with achapel in the midst thereof, and beautified wi 
_ $a piece Of most curious workmanship, called the dance of death, 
 . * together with a fair charnel house, on the south side of the church, ~ 
a. ‘and a chapel thereunto belonging. This was conceived to be the 
uit ‘safer undertaking, the bishop then standing on his good a, J ¥ 
2 He _ €and the dean and chapter of that church (as of all weagey eing 








no better in a manner (by reason of the late act of parliament) than 


~  # tenant at will of their great landlords. And upon this he sets his 
: ‘ workmen on the tenth of April, takes it all down, converts the stone, 
_ timber, lead and iron, to the use of his intended palace, nd leaves 
th y ‘ the bones of the dead bodies to be buried in the fields infutthallowed 
» ‘ground. But all this not sufficing to complete the work, the steeple, . 
‘and most parts of the chureh of St.John of Jerusalem, not far from 
‘Smithfield, most beautifully built not long before by Dockwray, a 
‘late prior thereof, was blown up with gunpowder, and’all the stone 4 
‘ thereof employed to that purpose also, Such was the ground, and 
_ ‘such were the materials of the duke’s new palace, called Somerset- 
Le ait house; which either he lived not to finish, or else it must be very 
‘strange, that having pulled down two churches, two chapels, and 
. s ‘three episcopal houses, (each of which may be probably supposed, — 
‘to have had their oratories) to find materials for this fabric, there 
-*should be no room purposely erected for religious offi es, 
’ - This sacrilegious destruction of so many sacre 
w, _ prelude to the protector’s fall. -From*this time he r 
« but disasters and disquietude. ‘The death»of his | 
upon as a great blot in his *tharacter. Whil 
costly palace ‘the exchequey was empty, an 



























ye bellion: \ Next followed the misfortunes in Scotland and the loss 

walk . Boulogne, which» fell into the hands of the French; all which cir- 

; cumstances conjoined. raised. up a strong party ainst him in the ney 
y 


: _ cabinet, an Dudly earl. of War ade duke of 
Ta a or wthumberland, and the lor¢ * f 
the over, under the aecusati f hig! er 
ust here notice som e 


"net after the arrest.of Somerset. 
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“= i pusier act was passed, subjecting every individual, either clerk 
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@ cr with gratitude.’ He confessed his “presumption ‘on his knees, 





will swas to dive it felony an an 0 
aumber of twelve omer for the p sei the ren 
farms or the price provisions, or of ot ‘ing houses or pa’ 
or of asserting a right to ways or commons, if they continued t 
. ‘gether one hour after they had been warned to disperse by procla- 
_ mation from a magistrate, sheriff or bailiff; and raising the offence 
to high treason, when the object of the meeting should be ‘to alte 
the laws, , or to kill or imprison any member of the king’s cou i 











yman, who should keep in his possesion any, book containing” any. 
portion of the ancient. service of ihe church, to a fine for the first and 
second offence, and. to’ imprisohment, during the ‘king’s pleasure for ve 
~the third. A: proclamation had been issued previous:to the passing : 
of this act, ordering all’ such books to be delivered up, that they x “ 
might be burned or destroyed. .Thus’it will be seen’ that the “era 
‘which is called the dawn of liberty was in fact the birth of slavery 
‘in this formerly free and happy-country; and that the rejection of the ; 
» pope’ s spiritual authority led to the tyranny of an oligarchical faction ’ 
more oppressive than what had ever been felt even under a ts 
, odious of the former sovereigns of the country. From t 
Fad to. the present day; laws have been passed infringing ; 
ts of the people, and the six acts which were passed in 1819, to 
rigs the proceedinys of the reformers of_that day, remind us 
strongly of the laws passed in Edward’s parliament. | It was never 









dreamed y our Catholie legislators to make it high treason to 
kill-or imprison a member of the-king’s council; and it was reserved 
for our own days to pass a law'to banish a man for using words that 


ae: 

may be strued into a tendency’ to bring the members of the * rs 
Kise’ council into*contempt. f ;, 

But we must leave this digression ind return to Somerset. Though 
- behaviour was of the most haughty nature when in the plenitude 
of his power, in his fall he was as abject and crawling. He was _ 
told, if he hoped for pardon he must acknowledge his guilt. a 
condition, at which the noble mind -would have. spurned, was ac- — 























cribed to the charges produced against him, and implored mercy. .. 

e was promised him on condition that he should forfeit all his a 
and chattels. A bill of pains and penalties i 

er some opposition, ‘was. passed and received | oh 


the mean, time Somerset plucked up a little courage : ~ 
d against | the severity, of his punishment; ‘the council om 
d drew from him another and still more degrading 
on. He hen pardoned ‘and sét at liberty, and his goods 
yere red to him by the king’s favour, a 
a8 ae : 





nf. wheat ¥ was the prelude to the advancement atid ’ 4% . 
m aggrandizement of. he earbof V of aga wasnowthe — we) 
reatest man at in, honours e was prefered oy 
-to the office o high admiral; a syco-— aR 
phant of his, W ‘made earl of Wiltshire, pe OF 
and others of his 1 office or raised in tiple ale 
he 
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But titles without estates were considered in those days, as in. these, 
- é but | empty honours. Now, when a poor peer is made, he is furnish Oe A 
' with a pero of the taxes of the labouring people; then they 
ce te +o east their eyes on the property of the church, out of which the poor, — 
the sick, and’ the lame: were .supported.” To show how the poor , 
wh cag ' were robbed i in those days, and how. some of the present noble fami- wag 
ee lies obtained their riches, we will give the following extract from 
ee Woe YT Heylin’ s History of the Reformation.—‘ Furnished with offices 
a Rave -*and honours,’ says the doctor, ‘it is to be presumed, that they © 
Pi ‘would find. some way to provide themsélves of sufficient means to Pe 
x maintain their dignities. ‘The lord Wentworth, being a younger — 
“+ branch of the Wentworths of Yorkshire, had brought some estate — 
OS ita? Ae of ‘with him to-the court;, though not enough to keep ‘him up in equi- . 
aM ‘page, with so’ great a title. The want whereof was supplied ine 
part, by the office of lord chamberlain, now confered- upon him; 
‘but more by the goodly manors of Stebuneth (commonly called . as 
‘ Stepney) and Hackney, bestowed upon him by the king, in con- 
‘ sideration of the ‘good and faithful services before performed. For 
4 ‘so it happened, that the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s laying at ™ 
merey of the times, as before was said, conveyed over to the” - 
the said two manors, on the twelfth day after Christmas now 
st, with all the members and appurtenances thereunto. bee + 
e Of which, the last named was*valued at the yearly rent + 



















‘entworth. By means whereof he was possessed of a 


al 4 r au Ad. The other at 140/. 8s. 11d. 0b. And dbeing thus “ 
a din tl e king, they were by letters patent, being dated the 

Pe April then next following, (1550) transferred upon the 
a eee nf 
ae iy he extending on the. Thames from St. Katharine’s, 
a." “near the " Tower a London, ‘to the borders of Essex, near Black- 
rahe: hence along the’ river Lea, to Stratford le Bow: -and - 
. = ae ‘fetching z a Be pass on that side of the city, contains in allno = * 
ne le ant 3 os fewer than s twenty townships, streets, and hamlets; besides » 


eps 


dey 


tf j. Ps 





ae such rows. Eines as have since been added in these latter — 


.. * wall; fro 
times. ee like provision was made by the new. lord Paget, a 7 


Londoner by birt » but by good fortune mixed with merit, pre- ; 
a ‘®. Sfered by Gee o one of the principal secretaries to the late king 
Ss ‘ Henry;. by whom he was employed in many embassies, and nego- y 


* tiations. Being: thus raised, and able to set up for himself, he had r 
m his share in the division of the lands of chantry, f free chapels, fe. 
and got into his hands the episcopal house belonging to the bi: 10p 
of Exeter, by him enlarged and beautified, and called Paget’s By 
sold ‘afterwards to Robert earl of Leicester: from wh m i 
‘the late earls of Essex, and from them took the 
‘house, by which it is now best known. But bein 
‘is not able to keep itself; he played his game so well, 1 
o4 a. into his possession the-manor of Beaudesart | (of whi 
ee «created baron) and many other fair estates in the reap 


2 ee PF x ie partly to the bishop, and partly to the dean 
% . Li ifield: neither of which was able to contend with s 

















who ola the see, and had the ear of 
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‘the king’s to boot. What other ‘course he took to improve his 
‘fortunes, we shall see hereafter, when we come to the last part of 
*the tragedy of the duke of Somerset.’ . 

We will here remind the reader that the modern editors, on con- 
eluding the first book of Fox’s work, make some ‘ remarks on the 
‘ Vengeance of God ‘towards the persecutors of the Christians,’ in 
which they show that most of the persecuting Roman emperors met 
an untimely end, as a punishment for their cruelty, and that the 
Jews, for their obstinaey and wickedness, were annihilated as a 
nation, and became the scorn and reproach of every people on the 
earth. (See our first volume of this work, p- 117, &c.) * With 
equal force do these observations: apply to the principal actors in the 
dismal and destructive tragedy of England’s Reformation. Of the 
’ first promoter of the sacrilegious drama, Henry VIII. we have before 

spoken. From the time’ he rejected the spiritual authority of the 
pope, under which England was free in her domestic affairs and re- 
nowned among the nations.abroad, the kingdom becamesa prey to 
faction and misery, and the life of Harry was one continued scene 
of suspicion, caprice, cruelty, and injustice. He spared neither 
woman in-his lust nor man in his anger; his wives were sent to the 
block with as little ceremony, as cattle are sent to the slaughter-house; 
his chief motive for seeking a divorce.from his virtuous queen Catha- 
tine was that he might have a male heir to succeed him, and secure 
the crown of England to his family; but in this he was doomed to 
disappointment. He had a son, it is’ true, but that son succeeded 
him when he was incapable of ruling himself, and was therefore a 
tool in the hands of the most impious and unprincipled men that 
ever cursed an unfortunate country. _We have seen that this un- 
happy youth’was constrained to sign the death warrant of a fanatical 
old woman for heresy at the instigation of Tom Cranmer, who after- 
wards met the same fate himself; we have seen the same Cranmer 
signing, in conjunction with the brother of the culprit, the sentence 
of death against an uncle of the king, who had to sign the death 
warrant himself, and we have now to show the untimely fate of this 
unnatural brother ‘himself, after having escaped for a short period, 
through the basest and most servile submission to the dictation 
of his enemies. Before, however, this act of the tragedy was 
performed, Dr. Heylin says there were. several presages occurred 
in the year 1551, which were looked upon as prognosticating the 
concussions which afterwards happened in the court, which led to 
the fall of Somerset and several other noted performers, and ended 
in the death of the king. The-first of these prognostics was a terrible 
earthquake which happened on the 25th of May at.Croydon, and 
some villages adjoining in Surrey; another was-the appearance of'six 
dolphins in the Thames, three of which were taken at Queenho- 
rough, and three near Greenwich; but the most extraordinary and 
calamitous scourge was the breaking out of a disease called the 
Sweating Sickness; ‘appearing first,’ writes Dr. Heylin, at Shrews- 
‘bury on the 15th of April, and, after spreading by degrees over all 
‘the kingdom, ending its progress in the north, about the beginning 








> 





‘ of October. Described by a very learned man to be a newy strange; 
and violent disease; wherewith if any man were attacked, he died or 
‘ escaped within nine hours, or ten at most; if he slept (as most men — 
‘desired to do). he died within six hours; if he took. cold, he died 
‘in three. It was observed to rage chiefly amongst men of strong- 
‘est constitution and years: few aged men or women, or young 
‘children, being either subject to it, or dying of it. Of which last 
‘sort, those of most eminent rank were two of the sons of Charles 
* Brandon; both dying at Cambridge, both dukes of Suffolk, (as their 
‘ father had been before,) but the youngest following his dead brother 
‘so close at the heels, that he’ only out-lived him long enough to 
‘enjoy that title. And that which was yet most strange of all, no 
‘foreigner, which was then in England, (four hundred French at- 


‘tending here, in the hottest’ of it, on that king’s ambassadors) did = _ 


‘perish by it. The English being , singled out, tainted, and dying rs 


‘ of it in all other countries, without any danger to the natives; called 
‘therefore, in most Latin, writers, by the name of Sudor Anglicus 


Ps 


‘or The English Sweat. , First known amongst us in the beginning _ 


‘ of the reign of king Henry the seventh; and then beheld as a presage | 


‘of that troublesome and laborious reign. which, after followed: the 


‘king being for the most part in continual action; and the subjects 
‘either sweating out their: blood or treasure. Not then so violent’ 
‘and extreme, as it was at the present; such infinite multitudes being 


- ‘at this day swept away by it, that there died eight hundred in one 


‘week in London only.’ The singularity of this disease being con-' | 


fined exclusively to Englishmen, must carry ‘conviction to the mind 
of every sensible reader that it was a mark.of God’s judgment+on 
the nation, for the many impieties and abominable outrages which 
had been committed by the pretended reformers against his justice 
and religion. Sait Pio Phy ; i 

While the nation was thus suffering by religious quarrels, fomented 


__ by imperious demagogues, and the awful visitations of God’s anger, 


' Somerset, and he began to suspect that some d 


the. court was thrown into confusion by a new quarrel between 
Somerset and Warwick. ‘The former had recovered somewhat of 
his influence over the king, and aspired again to the office of pro- 
tector, which it was, of course the interest of the latter to prevent. 


Accordingly a renewal of the previous jealousies and dissensions be- 


tween these two ambitious men and their partisans took place, and 


*. 





conspiracies and cabals became the order of the day. Each ‘party. 


beset the other with spies and informers,-and both were eceived 
and inflamed by false friends and ‘interested advisers. V ick, 


however possessed the advantage over his adversary in the council, — 


ach 


and to strengthen his interest a new promotion of ‘titles and pla 
was made in favour of his friends. He was himself created duke of 


Northumberland, the marquess of Dorset was made duke of Suffolk, 


the earl of Wiltshire marquess ‘of Winchester, sir Wm. Herbert, 
baron of Cardiff and earl of Pembroke, and others had the honot 
of knighthood confered upon them. These roceedin ? 


esigns | 











tion against his person. 'These suspicions he so 
Ny : 6% ; 
a. 











ber, as he was going ‘se ee iminster, 
he was arrested with lord G ay and sent to the Toy y fol- & 
; lowing his dutchess and her | avourites, Mr. and ane rs ho * «le 

~ mas Holeroft, sir Michael stanhope, sir Thomas Arun el, sir ‘, 
Partridge, with two others of the Seymours, and ape ds ew- 
dig: e committed to the same prison. Soon after t 9 Nea 
lowed bythe lord Paget, the earl of Arundel, and lord Dacre of the z 
north. Preparations were soon made for the trial e prisoners, and ~ me 







we must not here forget the inscrutable designs ine Providence. een 
. The late lord protector, with unnatural cruelty y, refused his unfortu- 
- nate brother a’ trial by his peers, was present in the house of lords 
6 when the bill of attainder was in progress against him, and signed Yall 


the oipercof council for Sao Now, when arraigned himself, 
ong other charges, for attempting the life of - Perera 
| just passed, (see page 330) he found Northumberlan ag . 
ampton, and Pembroke, his known enemies; among his 3 judges. 
in observes, that these “being ‘parties to the charge, ought — 
sty and honour to have excused themselves from sitting — 
nt ‘on him ait: the time. of his trial.’ This is very true, . 
but the same remark will apply to Somerset himself in his conduct.» 







- towards his’ brother, and clearly shows that there was neither honesty ~ 
nor honour in the transactions of those days. Another proof of th 
may be found in the.mode of Seymour’s trial. Although he 
F brought before’ his judges (twenty-seven peers, with the new mar AT. 


quess of ‘Wiltshire as lord steward) yet f he was not onfronted w 
_ the witnesses: only their depositions were produced 
which had been taken the day preceding the - e ., 
.. liberated some time on their verdict, and at length pronoune e him vs 
, guilty of felony, for which. he was sentenced to be’ hanged, but in- 
f consideration of his rank, the sentence was changed to that of auth * 
heading. As soon as the sentence was pronounced, this once prouc 7 
¥ and haughty courtier again fell on cr: | the lords or A ea 
their impartial conduct during the trial, though be requested to 
have the witnesses confronted with him and was denied, asked eh 
- of Northumberland, -Northampton, and, Pembroke. » whose. lives 33 
acknowledged he had sought to have taken, begged th oe re 
the king for mercy in his behalf, and’ recommended his ess a 
children to the pity of the young monarch, his nep bow 
after his condemnation, Somerset was led ont to the. : ; 
Power-hill, on which his brother had ‘suffe d through 
- s, but three years before? ‘The modern editors o 
B M rlyrs tell us that ‘ Mr. Fox, the author of this nts 
Ww as prese t at the execution,”and they favour their readers with 
is account of the execution. It.is too long and tedious for us to 
ive in full, but the’ following. extract will give our readers some idea 
’s love of truth and his proneness to romancing. In detailing 
, which g his innocence, ° , 
< Moreover, dearly Sheps d fri nds, there is a. 
o Christian “ee 
























‘set forth and furthered to my power. ier do [ repent me of 
‘my doings, but rejoice therein, sith that now the state of Christian 
“ religion cometh most near unto the form and order of the primitive | 
‘church, Which thing I esteem as a great benefit given of God 
‘both unto you and me; most heartily exhorting you all, that this, 
‘which is most purely set forth unto you, you will with like thank- 
‘fulness: accept and embrace, and set out the same in your living. 
‘Which thing if you do not, without doubt greater mischief and 
. ‘calamity will follow.” When he had spoken these words, there — 
‘ was suddenly a terrible noise heard; whereupon there came a great 
la ./ . . . P . 
‘fear upon all men. This noise was as it had been the noise of 
‘some great storm or tempest, which to some seemed to be from 


‘ above; as if a great deal of gunpowder being inclosed in ti mys 












ar 
‘and having caught fire, had violently broken.out. But ome; 
‘it seemed as though it had been a great multitude of horsemen 
‘running together or coming upon them. Such a roby th as in 
‘the ears of all, although they saw nothing. Whereby | 
‘that all the people being amazed without any evident cause, they 
‘ran away, some into the’ ditehes and puddles, and some into the 
- _ ‘houses thereabouts; others fell down grovelling unto the ground, 
“with their pollaxes and halberds; and, most of them’ cried. out, 
*« Jesus save us! Jesus save us!” -'Those who remained in their 
«places, for fear knew not where they were; and I myself, who was 
* “there among the rest, being also afraid in this hurly burly, stood 
‘still amazed. It happened here, as the evangelist wrote of Christ, 
; writen aa cers of the high priests and pharisees, coming sith 
“a P ig ae. ris © : oh 
. “ie weapons to take him, being astonished, ran backwards and fell to. 
%  mitheporgundy gL Pe : elaine 
_ Fox then goes on to relate the remainder ofthe ‘ meek and gentle’ 
duke’s speech, as he calls him, and would make it appear, if he 
could, that this destroyer-of churches, this invader of the property 
. of the poor, this despoiler of the livelihoods of learned men, this 


~ . murderer of his own brother in cold blood, was an innocent sufferer ~ 


for the cause of religion, and ass pure and pious:a martyr as those 


who suffered under the heathen*persecutors. His regard for religion - 


» a must have been truly great, when it was moddled and remoddled ac-* 
_ cording to the interest and caprice of himself and those who acted 
under him. But what shalliwe say to the blasphemy and impiety: 


the accident which occurred at the death of this Tender against 
God's laws, to the supernatural fear which struck »guards who 

were sent.to apprehend the Saviour of Mankind! !!!!_ ever 
thing so outrageously impious! so shockingly disgusting! He rep: 
sents the noise as terrible and somewhat: miraculous upon his own 
view; let us now hear what another eye-witness, whose testimony is 
less tainted, say of this occurrence. » | at See 
Stowe, in his Chronicles, thus relates th ‘ Before e 
osed with 


















happened .. 
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us 


it 
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of this eulogist of the reformation and recorder of lies, in comparing 
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: wade! idsifpopl ee driven into a prea tes few! or fone? ‘er 

. Sonee the cause; wherefore I think it good to write what I saw’ ee 
‘concerning that matter. The. people of ‘a certain hewleh ae rhic - 
‘were ‘warned to be there by seven of the: clock, to gi e their a > 2 2 
.*dance on the lieutenant, now came through the -postern,.and- mG 








_ “ceiving: the duke to be already. on the scaffold, the foremost beg 
ery which sudde 


‘to run, crying to°their fellows to follow Se a 
‘ halberts, thus 


‘ness of these men, being weaponed with b 
running, caused the people which first saw 1 to think some ; 
wpaprer had come to-have rescued the duke from execution, and ~ « 
‘ therefore to-ery “s away, away; ” whereupon the ‘people ‘ran. some “° 
y ‘one Way. some another, niany | fell into the Tower ditch, and they 













¥ wh ch te rried- thought, some pardon shad been brought, some said it 2 

* thundered, some that a-great rumbling»was in the earth under them, —_ 
‘ “some thz t the ground moved;. but there’ was no-such matter, more "re ale 
. ‘ than: the trampling of their feety which.made. sémé noise,» Com- “ 


eo plain, statement, reader, with the fanatical blasphemy of » re ete 
“> x, and the true: merits of the author” of. the Book ih farts, : 
_ will soon become manifest. . wn ae 
The confusion occasioned by-this sudden ‘movement bed scarcely,’ gt 
been allayed, when the duke was again interrupted i in his speech” by & 
ie appearance of sir Anthony ‘Brown’ on horseback, which ‘caused 
\ some of the populace to shout ‘A pardon, a pardon.” The shout. al 
* reached the scaffold, but: the-duke soon learned its: inaccuracy, and — oe 
* the disappointment called a hectic.colour up in his cheeks; he how- 
ever resumed. his address, which having concluded, he laid his head  *eor 
- on the block, and at one stroke it was severed from his body. Thu , 
fell the second uncle of the young king Edward, and a ere tie ; 
ter of the deformation of réligion and: destroy er of the eames . 
piness and riche under the sign manual of his own ne Nor. °, 
did: aoa A his enemies forsake. him here, but exte bi to 
his friends and children | aftér his. death_—This Seymour had 1 ele 
Wives, and. a son, by each. Th rough» the instigation 0 
_ wife she-who plowed the death: of his brother, the lor 
* had procured an act.of ‘parliament to. be passed in the 34 
Henry, for entailing on the son by his second wife. all 
ye and estates. ° -This act was n igo mode: and’ the ries R 
som were divested of their ope rty and-he of his titles, s hy ae ° 
the hand of. God fall. upon. the guilty i in these’ atrécious Mend. wae 
.. There was another brother, of these” Seymours, | named» ore 
. though he has not. made a “conspicuous: figure i in history,.a 
a knight, yet being a-partaker in the spoils of the church, © . a 
ality of his family was such, that we should not do justice to ‘ 
r tea we to,omit the account as we find it related in Hey- 
Jin’s History. Having given the pedigree of Edward the eldest, and 
. po eh the youpgest, hosé fate we have just. vendre, the doctor _ 
; a sir John Sey-. 
make acour- , 
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det of knighthood; and afterwards estated in the manors of Marvell 
‘and Twyford, in the:county of Southampton, dismembered in those . 
‘broken times from the ’see of Winchester. ‘To each of these ‘be-) 
‘longed aspark, that of the first containing no less than four miles, 

' ‘that of the last but two in compass; the first being also honoured 
with a goodly ‘mansion-house, belonging anciently to those bish-. 

.“ ops, and little inferior to the-best of the wealthy bishoprics. There 
‘goes a story, that the priest officiating at the altar, in the church 
“of Ouslebury (of which parish Marvell was a’ part,’after the mass. 
‘had been abolished by the king’s authority) was violently dragged 
“thence by. this sir Henry, beaten, and most reproachfully handled 
*by him, his servants universally refusing to serve him, as th 
‘instruments Of his rage and fury; and that the poor priest having ° 
‘after an opportunity to get'into the church; did openly curse 
‘the ‘said sir Henry, and his posterity, with bell, book, and candle, 
“aecording’ to. the use observed in the church* of Rome; which, . 
*‘ whether it ‘were. so or not, or that the main foundation ‘of this * 
“estate being’ laid .on-sactilege, could, promise ‘no long ‘blessing 
‘to it; certain it is, that his. posterity are*brought beneath the 
‘degree of poverty.’ For, having three nephews by sir John Sey- ~, 

“*mour,his only son; that is to’ say, Edward, the*eldest, Henry « 
‘and Thomas, younger-sons, besides:several daughters, there remains ° 

* ‘not to any of them.one foot of land, or’so much as a penny’of mo- * 
‘ney to supply their necessities, but what they have from the muni- * 

_ ‘ficence of the Marquis of Hertford; or the charity of other well* 

- disposed people, which have affection or-relation to them.”’ =»; - 

_ It is now time to notice the fate of the other individuals acetsed 
ag the accomplices of the late protector Somerset. Four only were 
selected forcapital punishment, namely, Partridge, Vane, Stanhope, 

» andArundel. The two-first’ died under the gallows the last on the 
scaffold.—_Of these Partridge was the most despis d, as he was the 
individual who won the beautiful ring of bells called Jesus” bells at 
a cast of dice with king Harry, and caused them’ to be taken down * * 
and melted for his own advantage. ‘Paget was never brought to trial, . 
but made his submission, was degraded from the order,of the garter, 
and paid a considerable fine. The earl of Arundel gained his lib-. 
erty after an imprisonment of twelve months,‘but then not till he had’ 

_ bound himself to pay annually to the king for six years the sum of - 
one thousand pounds. -. y aot Tia et ‘ e 

_ We shall now close our aceount of the punishments which fell on’ 

- the guilty actors in this scene-of devastation in Edward’s reign, for ~ 

_ some were allowed to fall in Mary’s time, with the premature end 

_ of the young king himself. Warwick having dispatched his rival 

Seymour, now meditated. the securing of the crown of: England » 
in his own family, and having procured’a marriage between his 
fourth son lord Dudley and lady Jane Grey, the daughter of the dike “ 
,of Suffolk, he persuaded the young king to make a will setting aside 
the right of his sisters Mary and Elizabeth, and conferring the sceptre » 
on the said lady Jane and the heirs male of her body. ‘This end 
“was no sooner accomplished than the king began to increase in weak- 
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hess, and his disease soon baffled, the skill of his physicians. .Dur- 

_ ing his illness, Dr. Heylin says, he prepared, himself. for his end 
with the prayer subjoined and other meditations. ' We give it as a_ 
curious specimen of the plans devised by the reformers, as they 
called themselves, to instill prejudice into the youthful ‘mind of the 
monareh, and to remind the reader how much the nation has gained 
‘by, its being defended from: Papistry; if we compare: the present. 
misery of the labouring classes, and the-happy state of plenty they, - 
enjoyed before the thing called.the Reformation was known. . Here +, 
then is the prayer, taken, as Dr..Heylim says, from his dying mouths , . 

- ‘Lord God deliver me out of this miserable.and wretched life, 
and take me among the chosen. Howbeit,. not my will, but thine 


_be done. Lord, I commit my spirit to thee. .O- Lord, thou :know-- ° 
est; how happy it were for me'to be with thee: yet for thy Chosen’s 
' . ‘sake, send me life and-health, that I may truly servethee.. Oh, mi 
Lord God! bless.mypeople and save thine inheritance. O. Lord 
God, save thy chosen people of England. Oh, Lord God! defend 
' this realm from Papistry,.and maintain thy true religion, that *I 
and my people may praise thy holy name, for Jesus Christ his sake.’ * 
_ . We must admire the devotion and ardour of. the’ young’ pope -in ~ 
"favour of ‘true religion,’ .which,-by the by, it was impossible for 
. any one’ to discover amongst the reformers, as it-was changed with : 
the same’ facility as the camelion does the colour of his skin. “The 
realm’ has been defended With as much ‘zeal and vigout as penal laws 
-and proscription could do, and yet it is, now gaining ground to the. . - 
dismay of the intolerants, while the -system of Protestantism, if *, 
such it can be ¢alled, is in a rapid. state of decay. The immense | ‘ 
load’of debt and its necessary. attendant, taxation, supported -by a, 
base paper currency, have reduced the working classes to.a state of 
pauperism, and the nation itself is on the verge of bankruptey, The 
religion established by law in Edward’s reign, and afterwards by his 
sister Elizabeth, has but few professors, many of its ministers being 
latitudinarians and freethinkers. . It is only supported by test oaths 
and proscriptive laws, and should any sudden convulsion take place » 
jn the’state, its dissolution will follow. But let.us return to the 4 
pious king. Northumberland having obtained his consent to depose’ - 
his two sisters, the young pope did not survive the deed many days, 
as death overtook him, after suffering” much pain and torture, not 
without strong suspicions of being poisoned by Northumberland.— 
Thus fell the son of the first pope of the: church of England, who 
was the victim of the most unprincipled men;+of whom it may be © 
,, said, he caused the death of his.own mother on coming into the 
world, she being ripped open to give him birth; that he sent his two 
, uncles to the scaffold under the royal warrant; and was himself 
snatched away by a violent.death in the sixteenth, year of his age. 
Oo God, how inscrutable are thy judgments! how unsearchable thy 
AVE GW LK aR , a: 
a Tere then we close our view of the fate of the principal charac- 
‘ters in the dismal scenes. of spoliation and sacrilege which accom- 
panied the introduction. of that change in the religion of the country 
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which brought so, many evils in its train. If the miserable and un-_ 
‘timely death of the Roman persecutors of the primitive Christians: _ 
were ‘manifestations of the great displeasure of the Almighty against’ 
the persecutors;’ the same observation must be equally applicable to 
the violent ends’ which swept from this world the great destroyers 
of every thing’ truly religious, and the persecutors of those who stood 
steadfastly 10 the faith plarited by the apostles, and for whichy like 
the primitive Christians,’they suffered martyrdom’ with the most 


.* heroic fortitude—We have shown in the preceding «pages how the 


aa 


. 


«. Protestant or Reformed’ religion was first broached in England under 
' Henry, and propagated by the evil councillors of his son Edward. 
_ We have also shown at, the commencement of this*volume ‘how the 

‘ Catholic religion was,planted by the holy.monk Augustin’ and his_ 
pious associates, and. the ‘blessings which attended: the peopley on 
‘submitting to this divine system of faith and morals.. The reader . * 
can now see the vast difference between the introduction of the Ca- 
tholic religion and the destruction of it, with all its beneficent’ and 
useful institutions, by Cranmer, Cromwell, Seymour, and others. * 
“We have laid bare who and what the men were who preached .the 

" pretended doctrines of reform; “the means’ prescribed, and the effects 
produced; we will here add in. corroboration the words of father « 
Parsons, taken from the second part-of his ‘Three ~Conversions.— . 

_ He writes, ‘ As for the’ men that first and principally broached these, 
‘doctrines, they were for the most part married friars and apostate 
‘ priests, that living in concupiscence of women, and other ‘seri al- 
‘ity, desired to maintain, and, continue the same by the Jiberty of 
‘this new gospel. ‘The promoters and favourers of these’men were 
-¢ such especially of the laity and élergy,as had more interest’ by the 
“change for their own promotion and advancement, than conscience, 
‘or persuasion of judgment, for the truth of their religion; as: would 
“appear, if we should name them one by one that then were -of the 
‘council and chief authority.. The effects and spiritual fruits of this 

, “first change were (as you have seen and heard) the most notorious 

vices. of ambition, dissimulation, hatred, deceit, tyranny, and ssub- 

» ‘version one of another; together with division, dissensiony garboils, 
“and desolation of the. realm; yea, plain atheism, irreligion, and 
‘contempt of all religion that-ever was known to have ‘risen up in 
‘any kingdom of the world'within the’ compass of so’ few years? 
‘and (that whichis, most remarkable). there’ followed. presently the 
‘overthrow of all the principal actors and authors of these*innova- 

. tions by God’s own wonderful hand; and this more in these six 
‘ years, than in sixty, or six score, or perhaps six hundred, hath , . 
we: seen to have fallen out in England in other ‘times. And’ no 
© doubt butt is of singular consideration, that whereas true Christian. 


‘is admitted, there presently do ensue by usual consequence great 


- Stipa (but especially any change ‘or reformation to the better part) 


© fects of piety, devotion, charity, and virtuous life, if the reforma- 
4 tion be sincere, and come from God indeed; here on the contrary 
«side the providence of God did show a notorious document’ to the 

‘ whole world, of the falsehood and wickedness of this new. gospel, 
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" inethat the first professors and promoters thereof in our Jand, fell” 


*to-more open wickedness in. these five’ years, than in’so many fif= . 
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‘« We are’ told by»the modern editors, that ‘this year,’ but no year - 


‘is specified, ‘the reformation. had gained more ground’ in Ireland. 
‘than formerly. Henry. VIE. had assumed to himself, by consent 


' of the parliament of that kingdom, the title of king of it: the former - 


“kings of England: having only been called lords. of. Ireland; and 


* * though: they were obeyed within the English pale, yet the native 
» “Irish ‘continued ‘barbarous and unciyilized, were govenhed entirely 


C by the ‘heads of their names ‘or tribes, and’ were obedient or “re- 
~*bellious, as they directed them., The réformation,was set on foot 
‘in the English pale, but made small progress’ among the Irish. At, 
~ length Bale was sent over to labour among them. He was an 

“eager writer, and a learned zealous man. «Goodacre, wasmade 

“primate of Armagh, and Bale was to. be bishop.of Ossory. ‘Two 


': ¢ Irishmen were also promoted with them; who undertook to adyancé 


‘the reformation there. The archbishop of Dublin intended to have 
“ordained them by, the,old pontifical; and all except Bale, were will- 


. ‘ing it should be so, but he prevailed that it should be done according 


‘to the new book of ordinations: he then went into his diocese, but 
‘found all there in dark Popery, and before he-could make any -pro- 


"3% gress the king’s death put an end to his designs.’ 


. Such is thé account,given by the modern editors, and we must 
here observe that it is'’somewhat. contradictory, inasmuch as it says 


that the reformation ‘had gained more ground,’ and a few sentences . 
_ after) that it ‘made small progress,’in Ireland. How these contra~ 


dictions are to’be recénciled we must leave to the advocates of Burnett 
and Fox. -The’duke of Wellington, who is an opposer of the rights 
of his Catholic countrymen, though his honours were won by their 
courage and fidelity, asserted in the house of lords, that the reforma- 


- tion was introduced into Ireland by the mouth of the cannon and the: 


pointof the bayonet, but this new mode of propagating the gospel 
our modern editors have suppressed. ‘They tell us that Bale was 
sent over to labour among the Irish, who are described. as being 
-« barbarous and uncivilized;” but they should also have stated that the 
lord protector, Somerset, sent over 600 horse, and 4,000. foot, to” 


* civilize this unfortanaté people. And how did they proceed to en- 


lighten the darkness of Popery? « Historians inform us, by those: dis- 
graceful practices which marked .the ‘ progress of the reformation,’ 
fraud and violence. , Having succeeded in lulling the suspicions of 
the two most eminent chieftains, O’Moore and O’Connor, who sur- 
‘rendered. on the pledged faith of the English commander, they had. 
no sooner arrived in England than they were cast into prison, their 


' Jands:declared forfeited, and bestowed on the very men who had thus 


villanously violated their plighted troth, Churches were despoiled 


~ of*their sacred. ornaments and exposed to sale,.and the most fertile 


districts were laid waste by the ruthless hands of men who pretended 
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to be thé bearers of a religion that was to remove the Cimmerian : 


arkness which had’so long bound the Irish Papists. We are told 
that Bale was sent over to labour among the Irish; that * he was an 
‘eager writer, and a learned and. zealous man;” that he ‘ was to be 
‘bishop, of Ossory; that the archbishop of Dublin intended to have 
‘ordained him by the old pontifical, but he prevailed upon the arch-_ 
bishop to have the ‘ceremony pérformed according 'to the new book 
‘of ordination;’ that he went into his diocess; that he ‘found all 
‘there in dark Popery;’ and. that-‘ before’ he: could make ‘any pro- 
‘gress, the king’s death put an end to his designs.’ © The only au- 
thority we have for this very pretty relation is Gilbert Burnett, who * 
produces no testimony to corroborate his. statement. We believe it 
to be a fabrication; and it seems to carry with it its own confutation. 
Why not give-us a few reasons which induced the archbishop. to” 


throw aside the’ancient form and adopt the new ‘ceremonial? | Why“ 


say that Bale was to be*bishop, and then make him actually so? Why” 
not, name” the two Irishmen, and the sees they were promoted to? 
And how lucky it was that death should take away the: king to save 
the credit of Bale. The modern editors who have copied, or rather: 
selected their account of ‘the progress of the reformation,’ from 
Burnett, make a little free, we see, with their authority, in order to 
suit their own purposes of deception. Burnett says, that Bale‘ was , 
“a busy writer, and a learned and zealous man, but did not write with 
‘ that temper and pEcENcy that ‘became a divine.’ This latter part 
of his character the modern editors have suppressep. Fathér Par- 
sons, the able and learned detector of Fox’s lies, informs us that this 
John Bale, for we ‘suppose there was but one Jearned man of that 
name in those days, was an apostate friar, and chief gospeller ‘in the 
time of Henry and Edward, and that he defended the Jewish custom, | 
of keeping Easter, in treating on a disputation between Colman, the 
Scottish bishop, and St, Wilfrid, the English abbot, in a couneil 
held in Northumberland, in the year 664. Parson’s proves Bale 
guilty of misrepresentation,. falsehood, and scurrility, and quotes his 
- .own words to show that he was a jester. ‘I+have, says Bale, 
‘written jests ‘and pastimes without any certain number,’—(Bal. 
cent. v. descript. Brit.) He is also represented by the same grave © 
authority; as taking an active part in, the contention between the 
lord protector, Somerset, and the lord high.admiral, and their wives, ~ 
‘before noticed, in which dispute many other apostate friars, and 


among the rest Hugh Latimer, were great sticklers. Latimer in= *’ . 


veighed with much bitterness, in his sermons, against the admiral, 
‘ and, on the other side,,John Bale took the part of the admiral’s 
wife, queen Catharine, whom he set forth, in his book before quoted, - 








ectablé a divine as John Bale must have performed. wonders 
ening the darkness of Ireland, had Providence thought ‘it 
t ong the life of. the young pope.—But allowing this Bale 

e been what he is, here represented by the modern editors, of _ 
what use could his writings be to a people who could not read, and, 
if they could, were not acquainted with the language of his» writings? 
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In what way, eould he, an Englishman, conyert the Irish from their 
ancient faith, unless he had the gift of tongues, and’ was able to 
preach to them in their native language? And here wé may*be al-_  ° 
. ~dowed to, remark’ the inconsistency of these pretended’reformers in 
‘regard to their propagating “the. new invented forms.and doctrines in 
‘ Ireland’ One of the’ charges brought by them against the Catholic, - 
*: © ehureh was, that she kept the people in ignorance by praying in a : 
_ language which’ they did not understand, and consequently one of 

'. their first measures of reform was to have the liturgy in the. English. 
language.» For.the natives of‘ Jersey and Guernsey a French trans- | 
lation was made; but, it does not seem to have entered the heads of » 

» the reformers that, the Irish required to have an edition in their own *' 
language.—If it were necessary that the. English should have the 

. benefit of a form of worship in their own tongue, had not the king’s’ 

- subjects in Ireland ‘an equal right to the Same benéfit?—But strange, 
to say, the very men who reproached the Catholi¢ church’ with. per- 
forming her service’ in a foreign language, issued a proclamation, by 

_ which the Irish were eommanded to attend the English church service 
ina language they did not understand. ‘The result was, that in 

* Dublin, where, the English language was somewhat familiar, Brown, | 

“the archbishop of Dublin, and’four of his brethren, yielded submis- 

5 sion to the order; but Dowdal, archbishop of Armagh, and the other . 
prelates, stoutly resisted ‘the decree, and the ancient service was re-- ‘ 
tained, and has been preserved almost universally to this'day. The , 

* modern editors»say, ‘Goodacre was made primate. of Armagh;’ but 
* this is another mistake or wilful misrepresentation of an_ historical. 
‘fact. Dowdal, for his adherence to the faith of which he was ap- 
* pointed a guardian, was ‘persecuted by the government, who took 
from him’ the ¢itle of primate of all Ireland, and transferred it not to 
his successor in the see of Armagh, but to his more servile brother 
‘* the archbishop of Dublin. Dowdal was obliged to fly the realm, but 
recovered his see on the accession of Mary... > “=a 
“ ©“ The-sacrilegious and infamous’ robberies of the churches in Ireland, 
; begun by the reformers in Edward’s reign, met of course, a check 
by the succession of his sister Mary. She, however, was no sooner ¢ 
dead,,and -her: place ‘occupied by that-virgin lady, who’is called by | 
the base writers, the ‘good queen ‘Bess,’ though a more. merciless 
~ tyrant never’ wielded a sceptre, than the work of devastation was 
again resumed, and carried to a pitch that was never exceeded by 
the Goths and Vandals ‘in their. inroads on Christian kingdoms.. We 
will hete give the testimony of Spencer, Sydney, Hooker, Davies, 
“and ‘Strafford, who lived-in the time of the transactions described, ._ 
and embraces a period-of seventy years, commencing in 
*- 1560°to the year 1630. From: these witnesses the reader 
the gross abuses practised by the new established church, the | 
neglect of duty by the bishops, and the utter want, of persons to sup- : 
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* ply the chufches or the appointment of illiterate iounheaaee they, , 
‘ -most dissolute morals. ; ; wee eee Me ie 
.. « . » Leland writes, ‘The clergy, who refused to conform, abandoned » 
; ‘their cures. Mo reform ministers could be found to supply their - 
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‘ places.. The churches. fell to-ruins.. Zhe people were left ‘without 
any religious worship orinstruction.—(Vol. il. p 174.) 
*, *'The- prejudices conceived against the reformation, by the Irish , 
. £ natives more especially; .were still.further increased by the conduct. 
‘of those who were’ commissioned to remove the objects and. instru- 
ments of popular- superstition.» Under pretence of obeying the a 
‘orders. of state, they seized all the most valuable furniture of the - + 
‘churches, which they exposed to sale without decency or reserve. © 
«The Irish annalists pathetically describe thé garrison of Athlone .: 
: “issuing forth, with a barbarous’ and heathen fury, and pillaging 
- “the famous church of Clonmacnoise, tearing, away the most inof 
’* ©fensive ornaments, books, bells, plate, windows, furniture of every 
‘kind, so as to leave the shrine of their favourite saint, Kieran, a, 


“hideous monument of sacrilege.’ —( Ibid. 237.) ile 6 eee . 

. «+ Spencer, writes ‘some of them,\(the bishops,) whosedioceses are: 

‘in remote parts, somewhat ‘out of the world’s eye, doe not at all- 
“bestow the benefices, which are in their owne donation, upon any, 

' ‘but keep’ them in their owne hands, and’set their owne servants 
“and horse-boys’ to take up the tithes and fruites of them, with the 
‘«which, some of them.purehase great lands, and build faire castles + 

‘upon the same. Of which abuse if any question be moved, they. 
“have a very seemly colour and excuse, that they have.no worthy , . 
. ‘ministers to bestow upon them, but keepe them so bestowed for” 
“any such sufficient person as any:shall bring unto them.’+(p. 140.) 
‘ Whatever disorders you see in the church of England, yee may, 

‘ finde there, and many more. Namely, grosse simony, greedy covet- * 

‘ ousnesse, fleshly incontinency, carelesse sloath, and generally all ) 

“disordered life in the common clergymen. . And. besides all these, 

‘they have their particular enotmityes;:for all Irish priests, whieh . .” . 

2 ‘now. enjoy the church rie a they are in a manner meere laymen, 

‘saving that theyhave taken holy orders; but otherewise they doe °° 

‘ goe and live like laymen; follow all kinde of husbandry; and other 
‘worldly affaires, as other Irish men‘doe. They neither read Scrip- *". 
‘tures, nor preach to the people, nor administer the communion; bap- 
‘tisme they doe; for they ehristen yet after the popish fashion; only. 
‘they take the tithes and offerings, and gather what fruite else they’ ~ - 
“may of their livings."—(p. 139.) me ore Seng 

‘It is great-wonder ‘to, see the oddes which is between the zeale 

~ . ‘of popish’ priests, and the ministers of the gospell; for they spare 

‘not sto come out of Spaine, from’ Rome, and from Remes, by long — * 

_ _ ‘ toyle and daungerous travayling hither; where they know perill of  —, 

‘death awayteth them, and no reward or richesse is to be found, ” 

- . © onely to draw the people unto the church of Rome; whereas some 

: ‘ of our idle ministers, having a way for credite and estimation there- ~ 

- ‘by opened unto them, and having the livings of the countrey offered : 

em, without paines, and without perill, will neither for the same” 

_ *nor any love of God, nor zeale of religion, or for all-the jooduheh, 

‘may doe, by. winning soules. to God bee drawne foorth from their | 
“warme neastes, to looke out into God’s harvest, which is even. + . 
_ ‘ready for the sickle, and all the fields: yellow long agoe.’—(p. 254.) ‘WE 
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_ Syditey writes thus:—* The first is, the churche is nowé so spoyl ©. 
‘ed, as well by thé ruine of the temples, as the discipacion and im- 
‘ beaselingevof the patrimonye, and most of all, for want. of sufficient’ 
*‘ ministers; as so.deformed and over throwen a.churche.-there is not, 
‘1 am,sure, in any region where Christ is professed; ‘and preposter- 
_ ‘@us it seameth to me, to begin reformacion of the pollitique parte, 
“and to-neglect the religious.’—(Vol. i. po 109.) . bed Pret 
, {1 was advertised of the perticuler estate of ech churche in the 
‘ bishopricke of Meithe, (being the best inhabited. countrie of all this 
« realme;) y the honest, zealots, and learned bishop” of the same," 
a oe ‘Mr. Hugh, Brayde,.a_godlye- minister of the gospell, and a good 
' . *sarvaunt-to your highnes, who went from churche to churche hym. 
a selfe, and found, that there are within his diocoess 224 parrishe 
_ ‘churches, of which number one hundred and. five are impropriated 
‘ to sondrie: possessions, nowe of your highnes, and all.Jeased out , . * 
_* for. yeares, or in fee farme, to. severall farmers, and »great.gayne 
“reaped out of theim above ‘the rent, which your majestie receivethe;, 
. ©no parson, or vicar, residént-upon any of theim, and a very simple or.. 
.  fsorrye-curat, for the most parte, appointed to:serve theim: amonge «» ~ 


regtich nomber of curatts, onély eightene were.founde ablé to speake 
Pe * ens os, s 


| #English?=—(p..112.)- ote ie, 
« * No one howse standinge for any of theimtodwéllin. Inmaney  * 
« ‘‘ places, the very wallés of the churches doune; verie few chaun- 


_€eells~covered, wyndowes and’ dores ruyned, or spoyled. There’ , 

“are ‘52 other parishe churches im the same dioces, who have.viccars— 

‘ indued upon theim, better served and maynteinéd then the other, yet” 
" but badlye. There are 52 parisheechurches, more, residue of the * . 
* _ “first nomber ‘of 224, which perteine to dyvers perticuler lords, and ; 
‘these though.in better estate, then the rest commonlye are, yet farre | - 
‘from well. Jf this be the estate of thechurche in the best peopled» , 
 dyoces, and best governed countrie, of this your realme, Gs 
‘4roth it is:) easye-it is for your majestie to conjecture, in what case 
“the rest is, where little or no reformation, either of religion or man- ~ . 
‘ners, hath yet bene: planted, and contynued’among theim.’—(/bid. 
yeh. Avep. BAZapph gide bes yo 08 Sry eTown wigs 
_‘Uppon the face of the-earthe, where Christ is professed, there 
‘is not achurche in so miserable a case; the miserye of, whiche. con- 
'_ »  sistethe in thiese three particulars, the ruyne of the yerie temples © * 
_¢theimselves; the want of good mynisters to serve in theim, when 
. ‘they shall-be reedified; competent lyvinge for. the ministers being . 


¢ 


. * 


: * wel chosen.’ (Jbid:) =.” od ee tas ye. 8 
* +And though the outrages in the civil government were great, yet 
‘nothing to be compared to the ecclesiastical state, for tha too 7 







 far-ouit of order, the’ temples all ruined, the parish’ chure: 
“most part without curates and pastors, no service said, 
«honoured, nor Christ preached, nor sacraments’ m 

~ (Hooker, apud Hollinshed, vol. vie p. 382.) @ 0° 6. 
; ‘ There has been so little care.taken, as thatthe greatest part of 
“the churches within the pale be still in-their ruins; so as. the com- 


‘mon people, ( whereof»many’ without doubt, would .conform ‘them- ’ 
ams fa | Coe | a Pigs ft ‘a 


~* 
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* pide Davies, p MOQ) ‘ Lda ak em 

a NT a Oy nae 
“approve me in the substance, I will yield te you in the circumstance 
‘ef ime. Indeed, my lord, | daaw if was bed, very bed in Ireland; 


<eble to find the minister 


; ste that iteneg wo atqrbqouglt t Sd net bekvne, ix bengfits nef 


Jn six parishes scarce siz te 


_ = * come fe church.” —{Suraffoaly vel! 1. p. 254. 


) 7 P a - 
* "The best entrance to the eure, will be clearly to discover the state 
* of the patient, which I Gnd many ways di ed: an wnlearmed 


bs 
? 


t 


< clergy. woke hae nst 20 match af the outioard fora of churghonen 


s « 


« . airing are 
idapsiatenspabes e@tees. or converse with them: 


- 


*@ne man, 2nd 


*neu's Life of Bedell, p. 46.) - . ¥ 3 
“As scandalous hyings naturally make scandalous ministers, dhe 
church were generally inert end we 
nigupd-acernct ition aaaeneee 
* Rgenf of their cures, very careless of observine ue 
Carte; vol. PER) s : 
cendiiga than the 
ing; the Tivings 
‘ministers 3s. 
are al 
: =e 
“There were few. churches ‘to resoft tos few teachers to exhort 
“and instruct; fewer sill who could be ‘understood; and almost all, 
. oi a® . 


: tee or thret, four er mete viter- ; 
. ~ Sq@ges apieces even the elerkships themselves are in like manner rea- 
_ § ferred upon the English, and sometimes twe or three, onmare aged 


; e » .* / a . - ae E 
; - . - ay dell P : 
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* at least for the greater part of this reigti, (Elizabeth’s,) 


: par of scanda- 
‘ lous insufficiency.’ (Leland, vol. ii, p. 459.) ewe. 
om “We aré indebted to the researches of ‘Mr. Carey, of Philadélphia, © . ~ 
_ for these extracts,. which we have taken from ‘his*able and valuable: ~ 
work, entitled) Vindice Hibérnicx;-or, Ireland Vindicated, in which: . 
he has most feélingly and forcibly pourtrayed the horrible barbarities’ 
and outrages which marked the blood-stained progress of the Refor- 
mation in Ireland:—Our blessed Saviour told his disciples that. thew’ 
tree would be known by its fruits; pernicious then must~that tree” 
' have been which produced such fruits as are: here described.—And: 
yet we have men in the nineteenth century—in an age that boasts of » : 
" its earning and enlightenednéss, extolling this work of devastation and: ' 
slaughter as the offspring of Heaven!!!- Was evér such blasphen ae 
‘and impiety before known! we fo ine. ¢ 
s "i 4 “ig 


. 2 


" @  ' “ACORSSION OF QUEEN MARY. 5 = : 


* %, . 
+ Star , - 


& 


SUBVERSION OF RELIGION, AND:PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH © 
“? ~~ OF ENGLAND DURING HER REIGN.® , 5 4 3 
. "This is the most interesting period of the, work we are reviéwingy 
+ and -we.beg the serious attention of the reader to “it.—Under ang); : *4, : 
" above head the modern editors of Fox haye introduced the following: <1 
“account of. the accession of Mary to the throne of her father and ‘. ° ° 
‘brother.—We give the whole ‘of it, that we may not be ‘accused of ©..s 
partiality, as it will be our duty to detect and expose ‘the barefaced e. 
falsehoods and the many misrepresentations of historical facts it con~ - > 
‘tains. The editors sayy oes = yr , 
. We now call the attention of the, British: Protestants to.a peried , : 
* of their church history that cannot fail to. awaken in their hearts that, *  . 
love for their ancestors, which, at, present, we fear, lies ‘dormant: in 
too many. A Jong career of ease appears, to have obliterated from 
their minds thé troubles of their generous forefathers, who, for them,» ic 
-bléd in every vein—for them, were’consigned to. the devouring flames 5 
~ in every part of their country; preparing and establishing for their , 
descendants, by the. sacrifice of themselves, political and religious 
liberty. And, while we behold, with gratitude and admiration, the 
effects of their noble self-devotion, let‘us thence learn to appreciate —» 
those blessings which, by the continued providence of God, we have A “ 
so long enjoyed; and let us be confirmed more-and more in our de , , + 
* ‘termination to resist every attempt, whether by open force or: secret 
. fraud, to deprive us and our descendants of the privileges so dearly 


P ‘asap 


* 


« purchased. 


" «Tt has been asserted ‘by the Roman’ Catholies, «That. all those 
who suffered death, during the reign of queen Mary, had: been | ; Ly i 
ng in de- . 
e this 





judged guilty of high treason, in consequence of their risi 


“fence of lady Jane Grey’s title to the crown.’ To ¢ ve this, 
however, is no difficult matter, since évery one, conversant in I ng- es 

‘lish history, must know, that, those who are found guilty of high.» 

* treason are to be hanged and quartered. But how. can even a Papist : 
*- affirm, that ever a man ih England was burned for high treason? Wee +! 

- admit, that some few suffered death in the ordinary way of. process | 
+4 : . ’ . - 

- ar 3 


: : eats ; : 
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‘atveommon law, for their adherence. to lady. Jane; but yione; of. those. 
were burned. Why, if traitors, were: they taken before the bishops, 
* who have no power: to judge in criminal cases? Even allowing the» 
bishops’to have had power to judge, yet their ‘own bloody statute 
did not empower them to execute. The proceedings against the 
martyrs are still extant, and they are: carried on directly according ‘to 
the forms prescribed by their own ‘statute. Not one of those who 
“were burned in England, was ever ce used of high-treason, much 
“less were they tried at common, law. — And. this should teach the 
reader to value a history of transactions in his own country, particu- 
‘larly as it relates to the sufferings of the blessed martyrs in defence, 
of the religion he professes, in order that he 1 ‘may*be able to remove. 
the veil which falsehood has cast over the face of truth. Having said ° 
_ thus much, by way of introduction, we shall proceed with the Acts 





, and Monuments of the British Martyrs. 


«By the-death of king Edward, the crown devolved; according to 

- law, on his eldést sister Mary, who was within half a day’s jour- 

» ney to the court, when she hadnotice given her by the earl of Arun- 
del, of her brother’s death, and of the patent for lady Jane’s succes- 

. sion. Upon: this she retited to Framlingham, in Suffolk, to be near 
the sea, that she might escape to’ Flanders, in case of necessity. 
Before she arrived there, she wrote on the 9th of July, to the coun- 
cil, telling” them, that ‘she understood, that her brother was dead, - 
by which she succeeded to the crown, but. wondered that she* heatd * 


~ not from them; she well understood what consultations they had en- 
gaged in, but she would’ -pardon all such as would return to their” 


duty, stud proclaim her title to the’ crown.’ °°. . *, 
_. “Tt was now found, that’the king’ s'déath could be no longer. kept 
a secret; accordingly some of. the’ privy council went to lady Jane, 


“and acknowledged her as their queen. The news of the king’s death 


_ afflicted her much, and her being raised to the throne, rather increased 
» than lessened her trouble. She’ was.a person of ‘extraordinary abi- 
lities, acquirements, ‘and virtues. She was mistress both of the Greek 


. and Latin tongues, and delighted much ‘in study. .As she was not 


‘tainted with the levities which ‘usually accompany: ‘her age and sta- 
tion, so she seemed to have attained to the’ practice of the) highest 
fortitude; for’in those sudden” turns of. her condition, as she was not 
exalted with. the: prospect of a crown, so she was little cast. down, 
when her palace’ was made her prison. The only passion she show- 

ed, was that of the noblest kind, in the concern she expressed for , 
her father and husband, who fell with her, and seemingly on her ac- 
count; though, in reality, Northumberland’s pein and» her fa- 


ther’ s weakness, ruined her. 


«She rejected the crown, when it was first pasted bee ited, 
she knew that of right it belonged to. the. late King’s. sisters, and 
‘therefore could not with a good conscience assume it; but she. was 
“told, that both the judges and privy counsellors had declared, that«it ° 
fell to her according to law. ‘This, joined with the importunities of» 


her husband, her father, and father-in- law, made ‘her submit.—Upon -° 


* ‘this, twenty-one privy-counsellors set their hands toa! letter to Mary, 


» 
= ” * ‘ > & 


“‘ 


e 


: 
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telling her that queen Jane-was now their Sovereign, and that'as the 
. Marriage between her father'and mother had been declared null, so 
» “she could not succeed ‘to the crown; they therefore -required her to 
. lay\down her pretensions, and to’submit to the settlement now made; 


» and if she gave a ready obedience, promised her much favour. ‘The 


» «day after this they proclaimed Jane... _ c+ apn 
» Northumberland’s known enmity to the late duke of Somerset, 
and the suspicions,of his being the author of Edward’s untimely 
death, begot a great aversion in the people to him and his family, 
and disposed them to favour Mary; who, in the meantime, was very 
‘‘aetive in raising forces to support her claim. .'To attach the Protes- 
» tants to her cause, she promised not to make any change in the re- 
formed worship, as established under her brother; and on this assu- 
rance a large body of thé men of Suffolk'joined her'standard. . 








<> “Northumberland was now perplexed’ between his wish to assume 


. », the command of an ‘army raised to oppose Mary, and his fear of 


_ leaving London to the government of the council, of, whose’ fidelity ~ 
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* he entertained great doubts. He was, however, at length obliged to - 


' adopt the latter course, and before his departuré from the metropolis, 


he adjured the members of the council, and all ‘persons in authority, © 


' -to be steadfast in their attachment to the cause’ of queen. Jane, on 


. whose success, he assured ‘them, depended the continuance. of the - 
-Protestant religion in England. They promised all he required, and ~ 


he departed,-encouraged by their protestations and.apparent zeal’ 
: “Mary’s’ party in the mean time continued daily to augment, 
Hastings went over to her with 4000 men out of Buckinghamshire, 
~. -. and she'was proclaiméd queen in many places.» At length the. privy 


'* besides fears for their personal safety, other motives operated with 


, many of the members. ‘To make their escape from the Tower, where 


‘Jane, but really as prisoners, they pretended it was necessary to.give 
_ ‘An audience to the foreign ambassadors, who would not meet them in 
. the Tower, and the earl of Pembroke’s house was appointed for the 
audience. pepe f : 


When they met there they resolved to’ declare for queen Mary, 


~ and rid themselves of Northumberland’s yoke, which they knew they’ 
must bear if he were victorious. They sent for thelord mayor and. 


“~~ aldermen, and easily gained their concurrence; and Mary was pro- 
. elaimed queen on the 19th of July. ‘They then sent to the Tower, 

“ requiring the’ duke of Suffolk to quit the government of that place, 
and ‘the lady Jane to lay down the title of queen. ‘To this she sub- 

mitted with much greatness of mind, and her father with abjectness. 


ah ‘‘ The council next’sent orders to Northumberland to dismiss his 


forces, and to obey the queen, When Northumberland heard this, © 


‘* ‘he disbandened his forces, went to the peeini at Cambridge, 
‘where he then was, and: proclaimed’ Mary as queen. ‘The earl of 
- “Arundel was sent to apprehend him,’ and when Northumberland 


. was brought before him. he, inthe most servile manner, fell at his’ 


a? feet to beg his favour. ‘He, wey three of his sons and sir Thomas 
e . ; a « ‘. : “ ’ . 


, * 
- * 
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* council began to see their danger, and to think how to avoid it; and. 


_ they were- detained, ostensibly to give dignity to the court of queén 


we 


> 


her father’s qualities. Henry was impatient, rough, and ungoverna-. 
‘ ble; but Catharine, while she assumed the character of ‘a saint, 


y . 
to.‘ ” ,. Sewipwiomwome =. . 
Palmer, (his wicked tool in the destruction: of the duke of Somerset) 
wets all sent to the Tower, : 


uvery one now flocked to implore ie queen’ 's s favour, and Ridley ; 
among the rest, but he was committed to the Tower; the queen being 
resolved to put Bonner again in the:see of London. , Some of the © 


judges, and several noblemen, were also sent thither, among ‘the rest . 


liberty. He was a weak.man, coul little harm, and was conse- 
quently selected as the first pgroe towards whom the queen should 
exert her clemency. Fi 1 te : 7’ 

as Mary came tov Loaded on the 3d of August, and on hears 4 
was met “by her sister, lady Elizabeth, with a thousand horse,,whom , 
she had, raised to. a8sist the queen. ‘On arriving at the ‘Tower, she 
liberated the Duke of Norfolk, the dutchess of Somerset, and Gardiner; 
also the lord Courtney, son to the marquis of Exeter, who had been” 
kept there ever since, his father’ 8 attainder, and whom, she now made 
earl of Devonshire.» ; 
* Thus was seated on the. throne of England ‘the lady Mary, whos. ee 
toa disagreeable person ‘and weak mind, united bigotry, superstition, - 
and cruelty. She seems to have inherited more of her mother’s than - 


the dake of Saffolk; who was, oni three days. after," set at, 


harboured inexorable rancour and hatred against the Protestants. It. / 
was the same with her daughter Mary; : as appears from a letter in. 
her own hand-writing, now in the British Museum. . In this letter - 
which i is addressed to bishop Gardiner, she declares her fixed. inten- : 
tion of. burning every. Protestant; and there isan insinuation, that as 
soon as circumstances would permit, she would restore back tothe . 
church the lands that had been taken from the convents. ‘This was « ° 
the greatest instance of her weakness that she could show: for in the 


first place the convents’ had been all demolished, except a few. of 


their: churches; and: the rents'were.in the hands of the first nobility, ° 
who, rather than part.with them, would have overturned the govern-. 


_ ment both in church and state. |. - + 


se Mary was crowned at Westminster in the usual form; bitdread- 
ful, were-the, consequences that followed. The narrowness of ‘spirit 
which always distinguishes a weak mind ‘from -one. that has been 
enlarged by education, pervaded all the actions of this. princess. 
Unacquainted with the. constitution’of the country, and a’ slaye to’ * 
superstition, she thought to domineer over the rights of private judg- : 
‘ment, and trample on the privileges of mankind. The first exertion 


_ of her regal power was, to wreak her’ vengeance upon all those, who | 


had supported the title of lady Jane Grey, : 


“©The: first of these was the duke of Northumberland, who was 
beheaded on 'Towei-hill,and who,, in consequence of. his crimes, 
arising from ambition, died unpitied; nay, he was even taunted on the+ 


; seaffold by the spectators, wine knew in what: manner he had acted. 


to the good duke of Somerset. | os i 
The other executions. that v Poe were numerous indeed, but | 
as iis were all upon the statute of shigh treason, ‘they cannot, Ss f 

¢ : 7 | 


a 


of 


any degree of propriety, be applied to Protestants, or, as they: were. 
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the called, heretics. The parliament was. pliant enough to comply 
‘with all the, queen’s requests, and an act passed to establish the 
‘popish religion. This was what the queen waited for, and power 
being now put into her h nds, she was determined to’exercise it in 
the most arbitrary manner. She was destitute of human compassion, _ 
and without the least reluctance could tyrannize over the consciences © 
Ghtheas 25° nih i OS canes aaa ee 
'  *'This-leads us to the conclusion, of the first year of her reign; and’ 
‘we consider it the more necessary to take notice of these Sanco ‘ 


‘although not, strictly speaking, martyrdoms, that our reader might 


be convinced of the great difference there is between dying for religion 


and for high treason. It is history alone that can teach them such , 


» things, and it is reflection only that can make history useful. . We. 
- frequently read without. refléction,-and study without consideration; 
but the following portions of our:history, in particular, will furnish 
‘ample materials ‘for serious thought to our readers, and we entreat 
- their attention to them.” oo ck”, “atest, vatdpe we ane 
“This account is in part emitted from the ‘pericraniums of the 
' modern editors, and in otherspart selected from the Abridgement of 
, Burnett's History:—The exordium is “genuine, and a delectable 


‘to awaken in their hearts that-love for. their ancestors, which at 
* present (they say) we fear, lies dormant in too many.’—Yes, we 


» “believe it; the’‘ devouring flames’ so long fanned by lying historians — 


begin to smoulder, and we are’ happy to say there is not an appear- 
_ ance that any efforts of bigotry will succeed in kindling the dyin, 
. embers:—The. modern jeditors talk of the: satrifices made, by their 
ancestors in favour of~political and religious liberty; but where are 
we to go for proofs of this spirit of patriotism? . If we look into'the 
‘pages.of history, we, see nothing but factious contentions and perse- 
.gutions of the weaker by the. stronger party. We see the Church- 
* ascendency party perseeuting those who dissent from her; we: see 
the Puritan-covenanters breathing nothing but fire and fury against 
Church of England-men; ‘then the Independents succeeded and. per- 
‘secuted the Puritans; while the poor Papists were the victims of 
. every faction:—If.we examine’ the statute-book, we shall find that 
‘penal laws kept increasing in every succeeding reign; and as every 
penal-law must be a.restriction on the freedom of every One affected 
‘by. it, the share of liberty now enjoyed by Englishmen is merely 
nominal, and therefore it is‘no wonder that they are so backward in 
listening to the warwhoop of hot-headed fanatics—The sensible 
Protestant is not now to be deluded by the empty boastings of ima- 
_ ginary blessings. under a Protestant system, which takes away more 
‘than one-third of the profits of the labourer to bestow upon a set of 


7 


_. lazy and even rich sinecurists, pensioners, and half-pay officers, com- 
’ posed in.a great measure of the sons of parsons and bastards of the . 


-nobility. He has now no relish) for that system which upholds a 
rich and idle clergy i i aa without flocks, and careless — 


: : 
' e » } : 


on OE of Protestant veracity it is—The attention of British Pro-. ° 
‘testants is.called to ‘a period of their church history that cannot, fail _ 
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whether those that remain ‘secede ‘to some neighbouring dissenting 
congregation. He is too well aware that. the blessings which the » 
Catholic labourer really enjoyed before the Reformation are never 

* tasted by him, since he has to plod and toil every day to increase.” 
the luxuries,of others, whereas the Catholic. having only to labour 
* for himself and his family, did not want to toil incessantly through 
the week, but, had frequent days of rest, which were spent in de- 
votion and’ mirthful. recreation.—Under these circumstances, when 
“men in these days talk of privileges dearly purchased, and-preserv- 

ing the against force or fraud, they should have the decency to tell. . 
by at privilege aré enjoyed, and likely to be wrested fromthem; / 

* | where they are to be found, and by whom held. - ss 

. The editors | ext tell us, ‘It has been asserted by the Roman 

‘Catholics, * That all those who suffered death, during «the reign 
‘of queen Mary, had been adjudged guilty of high treason, in conse-— 
“quence of their rising in defence of lady Jane Grey’s title to the 
‘crown,’ and they then proceed. to prove’ the falsity of this assertion 

"by -some curious logic. . But the statement is itself false, and. theré-, _ 

. fore requires no refutation.—Why did they not name the Catholic 
who made the assertion? Because they could not.—Again they say, 

. Not one of those who were burned.in England was ever accused _* -» 
‘of high treason, much less were they tried at common law.’ Now . 
this:is another barefaced falsehood, for the most prominent character’ 

_ whorsuffered, and of whom we shall have to say much hereafter, 
namely, Tom Cranmer, was not only accused of high treason, but 
was actually tried and condemned for that crime, on the 14th of 
September, 1553, according to the testimony of Dr. Heylin. _ Ridley. 
was sent to the tower also on the same charge. So-much for the — 
accuracy: of the modern editors. . ip coaeelty 5 oe — 
Before we enter into the transactions of this short but interesting 
reign, we must notice another vile insinuation which the modern - 
editors have cast on the memory of Mary’s mother, the unfortunate: 
but magnanimous Catharine.—Describing, or rather professing’ to . 
"describe, the qualities of Mary, these: unfeeling bigots say, ‘She - 
‘seems to have inherited more of her mother’s than her father’s 
; ‘qualities. Henry was impatient, rough, and ungovernable, (fine 
-* qualities for a Protestant pope;) but Catharine, while she assumed. ew 
‘the character of a saint, harboured inexorable rancour ‘and hatred ’ 
‘against the Protestants. It was the same with her daughter Mary, ° 
» ‘as appears from a letter in her own hand-writing, now in the British 
‘Museum. In this letter, which is addressed to ‘bishop Gardiner,’ 
‘ she declares. her fixed intention of burning every Protestant?— 
hat unblushing asserters.of falsehood! We might have supposed 
that the lies we have detected from the’ writings of Fox and Burnett 
would have contented these modern editors, without adding diaboli- — 
cal inventions of their own, which stand refuted, by every historian. . 
: of credit and respectability. But.what can be expected from men, 
: who, in their preface to this Book of Lies, thus speaks of our Re-* 
view of it.—* But a few weeks,” they say ‘ had elapsed from our first. 
‘ publication, when. the enemies of the Protestant religion, alarmed at 


‘ 


re* 
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' ¢the sensation created: by our work, set their usual engines in motion,: 


*, ‘purehase it, are compelled to do so; it is a kind of ac of fe 
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5 amnounced a“ Review” of what they ‘are pleased to:term. 


** Fox's Book of Lies.” Accordingly, in due time, this notable perfor- 


5 mance made.its appearance;:and although it is as might be expected, 
‘a mass of vulgar abuse, gross perversion, barefaced falsehoods, and.un-, 
* supported assertions, yet, such is the influence exercised by the Popish. "y 
“priests overthe deluded and ignorant creatures whom they pretend 
§ to feach, that the publication still continues, and a sufficient numb er 


‘are disposed of to defray the expenses, and to-pay ried of th 








‘ niiserable- hack who puts together this farrago-of. trash, destined 
‘(as he modestly says) to enlighten the Catholic world! = 
-* It may naturally be inquired, if ‘this book be so ute unworthy 


ply, t e5e 


Ld 


‘how does it meet with purchasers?. ‘To this we - 
‘ enjoined by the priests, and, of course, submitted ‘to ‘by their fiocks,: « 
“with the same willingness (though with dess pleaswre) a8 they » 
‘would, had they the power, perform a real, Inquisitorial uto da 

* Fe, in which the. editors,of the Book of Martyrs should be con-’ 
“signed to the flames, amidst the savage yellings,of the bigotted-and 

‘ infuriated-multitude!, That the sale of the ‘* Review” among these. *. 
‘ poor creatures arises from a notion ofits being necessary for the - 
‘ preservation of their souls from purgatory, and not from any possi-" - 
“bility of amusement or instruction’to be derived from ‘its perusal, 
‘ is evident'from the fact, that three-fourths of its “‘ enlightened” pur-. 

‘ chasers are not sufficiently skilful to read it; and of+the remaining: 
‘fourth; if ten persons-were to come forward and swear that they © 
‘had read this erudite performance through, we should certainly sus- ~ . 


‘ pect that’ the dispensing power of his ‘+ Holiness”? had been ex- - | 


‘t erted’to relieve their consciences fromthe guilt of perjury. We. _ 


“have ourselves tried to wade ‘through it, and are. confident that. it, 
‘ would be ‘almost impossible to, persevere through two pages, such __ 


.*.is the soporific dulness of the matter, were it not that the attention, — 


‘is ever and anon aroused by a daring excursion beyond the bounds’ 
“of, truth, or, to.speak in plain terms, a shameless and. outra; eous’ 

‘ falsehood!’ Sincerely do we pity those, who. can be imposed on 

‘ by so gross ah imposture; and we.consider-ourselves, and the cause” 
‘we have espoused, doubly honoured by this, attack; for while the - 
‘abuse and impotent malignity levelled at our work, from such .a 
‘quarter, is its highest eulogium, the countenance afforded to. our’ 
“adversary. by the Papists, is the best proof of the veracity of our, 
‘assertions ds to the ignorance and besotted bigotry. of the present, 
‘as*well as former, professors of that belief... ‘This is}the first and 


. ¢Jast notice we shall ever take of this work, although we are per- 


« sonally abused’ in almost évery one of its pages. The intolerant © 
‘ and malignant spirit displayed throughout, the whole, should’ be an 
‘ additional inducement to Protestants to guard against the possibility 
‘ of power. being intrusted to. such persons as the’ patrons of the 


‘Review. + aa. e Gee 


_ «We have here: a specimen of the sectarian att of lying only to be 
‘equaled’ by the-gullibility of those who ‘give credence to such mony 
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>. strous assertions. Are the editors and publishers—are'the patronizers 
of ‘such outrageous violations of common sense and decency—in 
» sane mind? ° Or are they not rather ‘fit codiee? for bedlam?—To 
. charge us with ‘ personall , abusing. anonymous scribblers is pay- 
ing no great compliment to the sapiency of their readers; and to as- 
. sert that three-fourths of the purchasers of our Review cannot read | 
. it, and those who’ can ‘do not, though they continue tovencourage it, | 
»* Ts stretching even beyond the. capacity of Munchausen. But the ~ 
priests compel them.to purchase! Do they, and for what? : Merely ~ 
for the sake we suppose of paying us wages for rendering no service, 
since ‘no on , according to their account reads the Review. Admiral ~ 
logicians! a have here shown your capacity at the trade of false- 
hood not to be surpassed by Fox himself, and from our hearts we 
. ITY, most sINcERELY do we Pity those poor deluded: mortals, whose 
* want of penetration, and. blind credulity subject them’ to such gross = 
_ “* © and abominable impositions.. we . Pee ‘ 
\ But we must return to. the subject from which we have digressed. 
The ill-fated Catharine, the modern editors say, ‘harboured inex- 
‘orable rancour and hatred against'the Protestants!’ Base libellers : 
of a suffering queen: and virtuous woman! ‘where is your authority | 
for this infamous accusation? Even Burnett stands to confront you 
in this falsehood, for-he says’‘she was a devout and exemplary 
» . ©woman;? that ‘she used to work with her own-hands, and kept her 
‘women: at work with her;’ that ‘she’ practised severities and devo- 
tions, and gave. alms deeds; and that all sorts of people had a high 
esteem of, her; and you have acknowledged his testimony~in the 
«© preceding pages of your work. Catharine had too many misfortunes . 
' ', * tovaflict her, and was too helpless in her situation to gratify the 
rancour:you charge her with, had she even entertained it; but this . 
charge springs’ from the malice’ and rancour of your own hearts. 
. pgainst Papists‘and Popery, which is manifest in every line of your * 
»work.—Again, we ask you.on what authority,do you state that there 
is \a letter in the hand-writing of Mary, deposited fin the British 
» Museum, in which she declares her fixed intention of burning every 
Protestant? By, whom was it deposited? Who vouches® for the 
_ _hand-writing? * To whose possession can it be traced before the 
» ». Museum obtained ‘possession of it? These questions must be an- 
swered, modern editors, before the sensible part of the community» 
will believe you; but this you will never do, because it is out of your, 
_ «power. “Anticipating these awkward difficulties, you very wisely ~ 
. announce in your preface,.that the only notice you will take of the 
detections of ‘your base falsehoods, is the rodomontade we have just’, 
quoted. But if Mary was so firmly fixed in her cruel intentions to- - 
wards Protestants, how came Burnett to tell'us that she declared in 
council, on the 22d of August, 1553, * that though she was fixed in 
‘her own religion, yet she would not compel others to it; but would’ 
“leave that to the motion of God’s spirit, and the labours of good 
2 preachers.’ This does not look’ like “a fixed intention of burning 
§ every Protestant.’—That Mary had ‘more of her’mother’s than her - __ 
“father’s qualities” we do not deny; bu they ‘were qualities théevery” > 
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. _ Opposite to those which are imputed to, her by the modern editors,—° 
* We know that Protestants have been taught from their infancy to “ 
-lookyupon this princess as a. woman of sanguinary disposition, and es 
we ‘never hear he "pronounced without the epithet of ‘bloody? o 
prefixed to it; but we shall show that Protestant historians, who have. 
‘soared above tlie vulgar prejudices of education, and having calmly + » 
_--considered the circumstances of her reign, have done. justice. to er: 
. memory.—Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History, says, ‘It eo eee: 
, ‘affirmed without panegyric,that the» queen’s private’ ie s all 
“along strait and unblemished. It must be said, t igion ha 
* the overbalance® the other'world,was uppermost with her, and she * :. 
‘valued her conscience more than her crown.—That she was ‘not 
** of a vindictive implacable spirit, may be inferred from her pardon- 
* ‘ing most of the great men in:Northumberlahd’s rébellion.’ Vol. ii. * . > 
‘b. 6. p. 400.—Camden in bis introduction to the Annals of Queen . 
Elizabeth, writes, ‘A princess never to. be ‘sufficiently commended 
“ for her pious and religious demeanour, her commisseration towards 
-*the poor, and her magnificence and liberality towards the nobility. « » 





“and churchmen,’ p. 10.—Echard says, ‘She was a woman of. BY se 3? 
‘strict and severe life; who allowed herself few of those diversions 9 
«belonging to courts: was constant at her devotions, é&c.—She much” .—. 


“endeavoured to expiate and restore the-sacrileges of the two last 
“reigns.” p. 327. Fuller, in his Church History, states, that ae 
‘hated to equivocate in her.own religion; and always was what she - 
“was, without dissembling. ‘orth ment or practice for’ fear or . 


7 


* flattery.—She had been a wo ‘princess, had: as -little cruelty 
-* been done under her, as was done by her.’ B. xiii. p. 42,— Baker, ; ”. 
* im his Chronicle, says, * We shall not do her right, if we deny her F 
‘to be of a merciful disposition, seeing oftentimes she pitied the ~ 
» » ‘person where she shed the blood.’— With these testimonies in her ih 
» favour let the reader decide between Mary and the base libellers:of. 
her character.—We Shall now proceed to detail some.of the most . 
‘prominent events in her reign, which the modern editors have care-. ~_° 
fully and craftily suppressed, and when the réader has: gone over our 
aecount, he will be able to say whether Mary was ‘unacquainted  . 
‘with the’ constitution of the country,’ or whether she was not one e” s 
‘of the most constitutional sovereigns that ever reigned over this once ; 
happy and Catholic country, . fhe ; 
The reader has been already apprized of the design of Dudley, 
‘ _ dukeof Northumberland, to set aside the two’ sisters of the young . 
| king Edward, and get the wife of his son, lord Dudley, the lady Jane : 
. Grey; exalted. to the throne.—This young lady was daughter to the 
‘duke of Suffolk, who was the son of Mary, sister to Henry, VIII. y 
Charles: Brandon, whom she. married on the death of her husband, 
. Louis XII. king of France, and who was afterwards: created duke of 
‘. Suffolk. ‘The retext for. transferring the crown from the rightful 
"heir to that of a pretender was.that of religion, it being well known =. 
that Mary was rigidly attached, to the Catholic faith, and the chief re- 
E formers therefore saw that i e came to the throne there was little | 
chance ‘for them to come off s« ot free. . Accordingly they worked upon 
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“ the feelings of the young and weakly sovereign, and prevailedjupon _ 
him to sign an instrument whereby the, crown was conferred upon * 
lady Jane, contrary to the constitutional privileges of parliament, . 
which was not consulted on the occasion. “I'he young king did not 
live more than a fortnight after signing this instrument, and every 
means were used to keep secret his death till Northumberland, had. 
got his projects into proper training; but.in this they were frustra- 
ted as the very night while. the lords were sitting in council, the 
princess Mary was informed of the event,-as well as'the intentions — 
ef the conspirators. —She was then at Hoddesdon, in the neighbour-» 
* hood of London, and without losing a moment ‘she mounted her 
* horse and rode with her household servants to Kenninghall in Nor- 
‘folk.—On the 4th day after the king’s death, the same was announced » 
*« * to lady Jane, who was conveyed .to:the tower in full state, and the 
“next day proclaimed queen.. The people heard the proclamation 
with silence: a vintner’s boy had the hardihood to give his dissent, .” 
and the next day he lost his. ears for his folly.. The morning fol+ 
» » . lowing a letter from the princess Mary was delivered to the council, . 
“in which she assumed the style and dignity of the sovereign, re- © 
_ proached them with withholding from+her the intelligence of her 
brother’s. death, intimated that she was acquainted with their disloyal 
intentions to, oppose her rights, and commanded them to proclaim 
her aécession to the.throne immediately.. ‘This letter was dated from 
Kenninghall, the 9th of July, 1553; but the document seemed to give 
the traitors no uneasiness; they looked upon themselves'safe, as, Mary . 
was but.a single: and defenceless woman, but they. reckoned without 
_ their host.-—'To ‘this letter’ the lords in council returned an insulting 
‘answer, in'‘which’ they upbraided her with illegitimacy, and ‘called » 
upon her to submit to. their and her lawful sovereign, lady queen 
Jane,:and’ abandon ‘her false claim... This: answer, the reader must. , 
hear in remembrance, was signed, in the first instance, by the hoary . 
and lecherous old scoundrel, Tom Cranmer, and twenty other mem- 
ers of the council. Linte ake Sige t da ital 
While these traitorous proceedings were.concerting in the council, | 
a different turn of affairs was’ going on abroad. -The people knew» 
nothing of lady Jane, but were not ignorant of the. princess Mary 
~and her rights. ‘They hated: Northumberland for his ambition, and 
there’ were strong suspicions that he had poisoned the young king to 
make way for his’ daughter-in-law, who eventually might. be fate to 
yield the crown to the aspiring duke.» The very day on-which they’. °* 
sent their insolent letter to Mary, intelligence’ reached’ the, council, pity 
that she had been joined by some of the nobility, and that the gen- 
‘try. and people of the neighbouring counties of her residence were 
flocking round her standard. This put the conSpirators into dreadful 
alarm, and Northumberland found himself sadly perplexed. He saw 
the necessity of making head against Mary, but. how could he leave . 
the capital, where his presence was necessary to sécure the fidelity 
of hts colleagues. ‘They, on the other hand, wished to gain a point 
of safety in case of a reverse of fortune. Northumberland proposed.’ 
that the duke of Suffolk should command the forces destined against 
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. Mary, while the secret partisans of that princess ur ed the propriety 
of Northumberlan taking the command upon himself, as the most . 

proper of the two, in consequence of his great skill, valour and good 

‘fortunes Northumberland found himself constrained to consent, though 


x 


As he rode through the city at the head of his’ troops, he found the 
streets thronged with people, but heard no exclamations for success, 
‘on which he despondently remarked to sit John Gates, ¢ The people 
‘ crowd to look upon us; but not’one says, God speed ye.? oa 4 


From the outset of these doings Northumberland suspected the 


fidelity of the citizens of London, and therefore before his departure 
he requested the assistance’of the preachers, and exhorted! thém to : 
- appeal from the pulpit in favour of the reformed faith anc lady Jane’s 
~eause. ‘By no one,’ writes Dr. Lingard ‘ was?the ‘ta performed 
‘with greater zealthan by Ridley, bishop of London, who,.cn the 
‘following Sunday,’ preached at St. Paul’s cross before the’ lord 
_ ‘mayor, the aldermen, and a numerous assemblage of the people. 
** He maintained, that the daughters of Henry VIII. were, by the ille- 
‘ gitimacy. of their birth, excluded fromthe succession. He con- 
‘trasted the opposite characters of the present competitors, the. gén- ; 
* tleness, the piety, the orthodoxy of. the. one, with the haughtiness, 
» “the foreign connections,:and the Popish creed of, the other. As a 
‘ proof of Mary’s bigotry, he narrated a chivalrous but unsuccessful 
“attempt, which hie had.made within the last year, to withdraw her. 
‘from the errors of popery: and in conelusion, he conjured the au- 


reluctantly, and he took leave of his colleagues with a heavy | sgart : 


‘ dience, as they prized the pure light of the gospel, to support the. ~ 


‘ ©eause of the lady Jaue, and to oppose the claim, of her idolatrous 
' rival. But the torrent of eloquence was poured in vain.’ - As Rid* 
ley’s attempt to make-a convert of the princess Mary, which he here , . 
alludes to in his sermon, is not without interest, we insert it for,the , 
‘amusement of the reader, who will not fail to’ perceive the superi- 
‘ority of Mary’s ‘mind over the apostate prelate. Ridley waited on ~ 
-Mary, September’8, 1552, and was courteously received. After din- | 
‘nér he offered to preach before her in the church, She begged him 
to make the answer himself. ‘He urged her again: she replied that: 
he might preach: but that neither she, nor any of her’s, would hear 
him. Ridley. «Madam, I trust you will not refuse God’s word.’ 
Mary. «1 cannot tell. what you call God’s word: That is not God’s 
‘ word now which was Ged’s word in my father’s time.’ Ridley. 
* God’s word is all one in~all times: ' but is better. understood. and 
“practised in ‘some ages than ‘in. others.’ Mary. ‘You durst not 
‘for your ears have preached that for God’s word in my father’s, ~ 
‘time, which you do now. As for your new books, thank God, I 
“¢never read them—lI never did, nor ever will do.’ Soon afterwards 
shé dismissed him with these words. ‘ My lord, for your gentle- 
‘ness to come and see me, I thank you: but for your offer to preach - 
“before me, I thank-you not.’ ‘As he retired, he drank according to 
custom with “sir Thomas Wharton, the steward of her household; 
but suddenly his conscience smote him: ‘ Surely,’ he exclaimed, I 
‘ have'done wrong. I have drunk i that: house in which God 's word 
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uty, to have shaken 


“hath been refused. I ought, if had done m I 
| ) s house.’—(Foz, 


‘the dust off my shoes for a testimony aga 





~ “Northumberland, before his departure, requested and obtained a 


“commission, signed and sealed by the lords of the council, at the 


head of which was Cranmer, in. which were certain instructions, and 


the marchés laid out and limited from one to another. Thus fortified, 


Northumberland set, out for St. Edmund’s Bury, where, instead of 
hearing of the supplies that. were to be sent him, he ‘received letters 
from some of the lords of the council, full of trouble and discomfort; 
which placed him between ‘hope and. despair.. In the mean time the 
princess Mary was not idle. She unexpectedly left Kenninghall for 
the ‘castle of Framlingham in Suffolk, a distance of forty miles which 
she rode. without rest. Here, in a few days, she found herself ‘sur-, 


rounded"by more than thirty thousand men, all.volunteers in her 


cause, who refused: to receive pay; and served to their immortal Ho- - 
nour, through the sole motive of loyalty... An attempt has been 
made by Fox.and the modern editors to stain Mary’s character with 
having forfeited her word, but no proof whatever is produced to sub- 
stantiate the charge. ‘The latter say, ‘'To attach the Protestants to 


“her ‘cause, she promised not to make any alteration in the reformed . 


‘ worship, as established under her brother; and, on this assurance, 
‘a large body of men of Suffolk joined her standard.’ ‘This is ano- 


* ther of the thousand lies to be found in this mass of falsehoods. By 


the. most unquestionable authority it appears that Mary made nfo such 
promise. Dr. Heylin makes the earl of Arundel, in his spéech to 
the lords of the council, thus allude to this matter.; * Yet how doth ° 
‘it appear that the princess Mary intends any alteration in. religion? 
‘ Certainly, having been lately petitioned to on this point by the Suf- 
‘folk men, she gave them a very hopeful answer.’—Here then it is 
clear that there was no-distinct pomise.made on the part of the queen, 


and therefore she could not be guilty of a breach of her word. Nay, 


Fox himself, like all other liars, bears witness to the falsity of his 
own statement. ‘ During the persecution,’ observes Dr. Lingard; in 
a note to Mary’s reign, ‘these very persons presented to the queen’s 
‘“commissioners.a long petition in favour of their religion. Jt was 


" ‘certainly the time for them to have urged the promise, if any had 
~ been given. But they appear to have no knowledge of any such 


‘thing. They do not make the remotest allusion to it. They speak, 
‘indeed, of their services: but instead of attributing them to the, 
‘ promise of the queen, they insinuate the contrary, by asserting that 
‘ they supported her claim, because their religion taught them to 


“support the rightful heir.’ (Moa, iii. 578—583.)—Mr. Collier re- 


marks, ‘If they engaged upon condition, and articled’with their sove- 


‘reign, their caution went too far. For either she had a right, or 
‘she had none: if she’had none,their correspondence was criminal; 
“if they believed she had a right, they ought to have run. the risk 
©of her government, and ‘served her without terms, and rested: the 
‘event with Providence.’ From all this testimony it’ is evident that 


Mary did not commit herself, but that she intended to leave all these 
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matters to the wisdom and deliigsstion of parliament,’as we shall 
hereafter show. | Bt a ae eh ene SA et Ea 
. This dispositio he people alarmed Northumberland and made 
him irresolute. The lords of the council too were by no means 
easy at the progress ‘of Mary’s cause. On the 18th of July, it was 
resolved to'send fora body of mercenary slaves raised in Picardy, 
and to levy troops in the vicinity of the metropolis; but these mea- 
sures were found too tardy, and, on the day following, Mary was” 
proclaimed queen at St. Paul’s cross, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, which drowned the voice of the herald. Thus énded the 
nine day’s reign of the lady Jane Grey. The lords of the council 
now sent an.order to Northumberland to disband his forees and ae- 
knowledge Mary for his sovereign, but the duke had already taken’ 
the only part which prudence suggested to save ‘himself. He ‘was at 
this time at Cambridge, and sending for,the vice chancellor, he pro- 
ceeded to the market-place, where with tears running down his cheeks 
he proclaimed Mary sovereign of England, and threw his ¢ap into 
the air in token of joy.—The next morning the duke, was arrested 
by the earl of Arundel, on a charge of high treason, together with 
several of his associates, and conducted to the ‘Toweri—So-incensed 
were the people at their disloyalty, that it required a strong guard » | 
to protect them from their vengeance. Bonfires, illuminations, and 
‘all the customary. demonstrations. of public joy took” place, on the » 
accession of Mary to the throne of: her ancestors.—On her public - 
entrance into the metropolis, accompanied by her sister Elizabeth, 

' their ears were stunned with the acclamations of the people,-and 
when they entered the Tower, they found kneeling on the green, as 
state prisoners, the dutchess of Somerset, (widow of the late lord 
protector) the duke of Norfolk, the son of the late marquis of Exe- ~ 


ter, and Gardiner, the deprived bishop of Winchester. “The prelate. 


‘pronounced’a congratulatory address, and Mary was moved to tears. 
She bade them rise, and having kissed them, she set them at liberty. 
The same day she ordered a distribution of eightpence.to every poor 
“householder in the city.—Of.the prisoners before mentioned, there © 
. were. twenty-seven for trial; namely, the dukes of Sufolk and Nor- 
» thumberland; the marquis of Northampton; the earls of Huntingdon 
and Warwick; the lords Robert, Henry, Ambrose and Guildford 
Dudley (sons of Northumberland;) the lady Jane Dudley (Grey, the 
pretended queen, and daughter of Suffolk;) the archbishop of Can? 
-terbury (old Cranmer;) the bishops of London (Ridley) and Ely; 
the lords Ferrers, Clinton, and Cobham, the judges Montague and 
Chomeley, and the chancellor of the augmentations; sirs Andrew ° 
Dudley, John Gates, Henry Gates, Henry Palmer, John Cheke, 
John Yorke. and ‘Thomas Palmer; and Dr. Cocks.. When the list, 
was given to the queen, she struck out all the names in italics, and 
reduced the number from twenty-seven to eleven, which act of mercy 
cannot surely be construed into cruelty and vindictiveness of temper. 
Of the eleven thus left to be put upon their trial only seven'were,’ ” 
immediately tried; these were the duke of Northumberland, the 
_ chief. contriver of the plot; the earl of Warwick, his son; the imar- 
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quis of Northampton, sir John Gates, sir Henry Gates, sir Andrew 
Dudley, and sir Thomas Palmer, who had been Northumberland’s 
principal counsellors and. constant associates. ‘Though urged | to in- 
clude the lady. Jane Grey, who had been her rival, Mary would not 
listen to the proposal, and even undertook her -defence, contending, 
that.she was not, an accomplice: of Northumberland, but merely a 
puppet in his hands, Neither was the hoary old traitor. Cranmer,. 
who had been the instrument of .divorcing Mary’s mother, had .as- 
sisted. to illegitamize the daughter, and afterwards did all he could to 
deprive her ofthe crown, included among the seven; an astonishing aq 
instance of the lenity of Mary’s disposition, and how much she acted 
on the charitable principles of that religion to which she was stead- 
fastly fixed, and for which, she’ had’ already suffered persecution 
herself. - : isles Sauer i ey ew 
On the 18th of August, the three noblemen, Northumberland, 
Warwick and. Northampton, were brought before their peers; and 
pleaded guilty;, the first petioned that mercy might: be extended to 
his children, and requested an able divine to prepare him: for death; 
and that he might be allowed. to confer: with two. lords of the’ coun-, 
cil on certain secrets. of state, which had come to his: knowledge ~ 


. while he was prime ministers..T’o these requests’ Mary assented. 


The four commoners also pleaded guilty, but only Northumberland, 


‘sir John Gates, and sir Henry Palmer were ordered for execution. » 


‘they forgave each other and died in mutual charity.—That the o- 


On the morning of their execution they attended a solemn mass, and 
were afterwards led out to the scaffold. The modern editors. say 
that Northumberland died unpitied; nay, that “he was even taunted. * 
on.the scaffold by the spectators, who knew in what manner he had 
acted to the good duke of Somerset,’—From whom they borrowed 
this tale they do not tell us; we conjecture it is an invention of their 
own.—Rapin, a Calvinist writer, speaks very strongly of the unpo- 
pularity of the duke for his. haughtiness and cruelty, but we do mot. 
see any statement of his being taunted by the people. at his’ death. 
That he was generally disliked there can be no doubt, and it is sta- 
ted by Stow and Dr. Heylin, that when he and his fellow-sufferers . 


, Were on the way to execution, some words. arose between them,” 
[ ; 


each laying the blame of their treason, on the. other; but afterwards 


dern editors have. violated the truth we think is manifest, as all his- 
torians agree that Northumberland, previous to. suffering, addressed. 
the spectators in a long. speech, which he. would not have done had. _ 
they been in the temper described.—Afier, expatiating on the nature 
of his offence and acknowledging his guilt, he concluded by admon- 
ishing the people, ‘to stand to. the religion. of their ancestors, reject~ 
‘ing that of Jater date, which had occasioned all the misery of the 


‘foregoing thirty years; and that for prevention for the future, if 


‘they desired’to present their souls unspotted in the sight of God,; 
‘and were truly affected to. their country, they should expel those, 
* trampets of sedition, the preachers of the reformed religion: that. 


“ for himself, whatever had otherwise been pretended, he’ professed ° 


‘no other religion than that of his fathers, for testimony whereof - °° 
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‘ he appe led to his good friend and ghostly father, the lord bishop. . 
“of Worcester: and finally, that being blinded with ambition, he had 
“been contented to make a wreck of his conscience by temporising, 
‘for which he professed himself a sincere repentant, and so ac- 
‘knowledged the justice of his death.’—Thus fell the duke of North- 
umberland, another of the great actors in ‘the tragedy of the Re- 
formation.—By Protestants his-declaration as ‘to-religion is looked 
upon with suspicion; by. Catholics his previous life. is’ looked 
upon with deteStation. He was the eldest son of. that. Dudley, who, 
with Empson, pillaged and oppressed the people under Henry VII. 
for whieh crimes they suffered under Henry VIII. and here we have’ 
the son of the first offender, meeting an untimely end under Mary, 
the daughter of the last. Henry, under strong suspicions ‘of having 
poisoned the son of his greatest benefactor and sovereign. Heylin » 
remarks, ‘that though this duke had six sons, all of them living to 
be men, and all of them married, yet not one of them had lawful 
issue, as if, says the doctor, the curse of Jeconiah had been laid upon. 
them. + ‘ ry -_. 
Sir John Gates and sir Henry Palmer both addressed the specta- 
tors before they were beheaded. . The’speech of the’ former, relating 
to bible-reading, which is now the favourite project of the silly fana- 
tics of the day, we will here give from Stow, and recommend it to 
the careful perusal of those who are advocates for the indiscriminate 
circulation of the Bible-—They ‘will here.see the use made of .the 
sacred word in the early days of what is called the Reformation, 
and history points out to us that it has been equally abused down to 
our own days.—‘ My coming here this day,’ said sir John, “is to 
‘die; whereof, I assure you all, I am*well worthy: for I have lived 
‘as viciously and wickedly as any man hath done in the world, I 
“+ was the greatest reader of scripture, that. might be, of a mari of my 
~ ¢ degree; ‘and a worse follower thereof there was not living. For [ 
‘did not read, to be edified thereby, nor to seek the glory of God: 
‘ but contrariwise, arrogantly to-be seditious, and dispute thereof: and 
‘ privately to interpret it, after my own brain and affection. Where- 
‘fore I exhort you all, to beware how, and after what sort, you 
‘come to read God’s holy word. For it is nota trifle, or playing- 
‘ game, to ‘deal: with God’s holy mysteries.’ Stand not too much 
“in your own conceits. For like as a bee of one flower gathers 
«honey, and the spider poison of the same: even so you, unless you 
‘humbly submit yourselves to God, and charitably read the same to 
‘be edified thereby, it is to you as poison, and worse; and it were 
‘ better to let it alone.’ De: Teohre 
‘The rest of ‘the prisoners condemned were reprieved, and after- 
wards pardoned, so that only three individuals suffered the loss of 
life for this great conspiracy to deprive a princess of her throne. An, 
act of clemency unparalleled. in the history of the world, and yet 
' this is the queen only known to Protestants as the ‘bloody queen. 
‘ Mary.’—On the 3rd of Noyember following, the lady Jane Grey, 
with her husband, the lord Guilford Dudley, his. brother, the lord 
Ambrose Dudley; /and the pliable Tom Cranmer, archbishop of Can- 
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terbury, were brought to trial | the Guildhall in London, on a 
ih 2y all pleaded guilty, and sub- 
mitted themselves to the queen’s mercy.’ Sentence was passed upon 
them as a matter of course, but execution was stayed, and jin all 

_ probability, had not the lady Jane’s father again engaged in.an in- 
‘surrection to dethrone*Mary, and Cranmer not issued seditious papers, 
neither of these prisoners would have been brought to execution. 

. Stow tells us the lady Jane had the liberty of the Tower, to. walk in 
‘the queen’s garden and on the hill; and the lords Ambrose Dudley 
and Guilford Dudley had the liberties of the parts where they were 
-lodged. Does this look-like a cruel and bloody disposition?,, ; “> 
We must return again to the modern editors, who, though they 
copy in a great measure from Burnett in this account of Mary’s reign, 
have taken care to suppress every circumstance that would tell against 
the ‘traitors or in favour of this libelled queen.. They say, ‘ every 

* one now flocked to implore the queen’s mercy, and Ridley among 
‘the rest, but he was committed to'the Tower; the queen being re+ 


-.. °*solved to put Bonner again into the see of London.’—Burnett is 


more candid, for he adds, after ‘ he was sent to the Tower; for she 
‘was both offended with him For.uis sEeRmons, and resolved to put 
‘Bonner,’ &c. The words in italics and small capitals, which bears 
. materially on the ‘case, inasmuch as they show the’ reason why 
Ridley was committed; these instructors of Christian knowledge have 
wilfully suppressed. ‘They have also omitted-in their relation of the 
‘ * Accession of Mary,’ the’ treasonable act of Ridley’s preaching 
against Mary’s right to the throne, and calling upon the people to 
rise in arms -to oppose her, and support a pretender. Let us sup- 
pose that a Catholic bishop could have been found disloyal enough 
to have preached against the, right of his present majesty to the 
throne of these realms, and when he found his treasonable practices” 
abortive, throwing himself at the feet of the monarch to implore his - 
* favour: is any one so stupid as to imagine that he would obtain his 
request! Would not the modern editors be the loudest to call for 
his punishment? Mary sent Ridley to the Tower certainly, and had 
_ he received his deserts, he would have been immediately tried for his 
treason and sent to the scaffold along with’ Northumberland and his 
two associates.. But Mary was lenient to the extreme, and to this 
clemency of disposition she may attribute much of the inquietude 
she afterwards suffered in the government, as we shall soon. prove. . 
_ We are next told, that Mary on her way to London ‘ was’ met by 
“her sister, lady Elizabeth, with a, thousand horse, whom she had 
‘raised to assist the queen.’ This is stated on the authority of 
Burnett, but Dr. Lingard gives a different version to Elizabeth’s con- 
duct. This able writer says, ‘ The lady Elizabeth had taken. no 
‘part in this contest.—To a messenger, indeed, from thumt 
‘land, who offered her a large sum of money, and 
‘ of lands as a price of her voluntary renunciation of all right 
“succession, she replied, that she had no right to renounce, 






i as long 
§ as her elder sister was living. But, if’she did not join the lady Jane, 
‘she ‘did nothing in aid of the lady Mary. Under the excuse of a 
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‘real or feigned indisposition, she confined herself to hér chamber,’ 
‘ that, whichever party proved victorious, she might claim the nega- » 
. ‘tive merit of non-resistance. Now, however, the contest’ was at 
‘an end: the new queen approached her capital, and Elizabeth 
- ‘deemed it prudent to court the favour of the conqueror. At the 
‘head of a hundred. and fifty horse, she met her at Aldgate. They 
‘rede together in triumphal procession through the streets, which — 
‘were lined with the different crafts in their gayést attire. Every 
‘eye was directed towards the royal sisters.,—So much for the 
veracity of Burnett and his copyists as regards the sister of Mary; 
we must now point out another base falsehood, to injure the charac- 
ter of thé qtieen, the invention of the modern editors. ' Alluding* to 
the death of Northumberland, they say, ‘The other executions that 
‘followed were numerous indeed, but as they were all upon the’. 
'* statute of high treason, they cannot with any degree of propiiety 
-* be applied to PRoTestanrs, or, as.they were then called, heretics.’ 


Of the persons engaged in the conspiracy to_prevent Mary from ‘as- th? 


cending the throne, only the three before named were brought to 
execution on her gaining the crown. All the others were either set 
at liberty of reprieved; no more blood was shed during the first year. 
of her.reign, nor until a rebellion had been set on foot by the father 


of the late pretender, lady Jane, and sir Thomas Wyat, which had ~” 


nearly cost Mary, her crown and liberty too. But of this affair we 
‘shall have to treat more largely as we proceed. ~'The modern editors 
-would have their readers believe the whole reign ‘of Mary. was one 
of blood and cruelty, whereas there were, as we have before said, 
* only three executed in her first year, ahd there‘is every reason to 
beliéve, if the reformers had not been guilty of sgprrion and REBEL- 
L10N, that no more would have suffered during her wholereign. 


PROOFS OF MARY'S TOLERANT DISPOSITION -AND THE REST! 
LESS SEDITIOUS SPIRIT OF THE FANATICAL REFORMERS. - 


We agree with the modern editors, that there is a very great dif- . 


ference ‘between dying for religion and for high treason.’ "That 
“it is history alone that can teach them (their readers) such things,. . 
“and it is reflection alone that can make history useful.’ But when 
we speak of history, we mean a plain and. honest narration of Facts, _ 
not a jumble of LiEs and: MISREPRESENTATIONS, such as these modern 
editors have dressed up from Fox and Burnett: perverting circum- 
stances to mislead their readers, and suppressing others to peryert 
. them from’ coming to a clear conviction of the Truth. This is not 
history, and reflections on such pradiegons only increase the mis-. 








chief, by poisoning instead of instructing the mind. The editors of 
this Book of Martyrs say, ‘Mary was crowned at Westminster in 
‘ the rm; but dreadful were the consequences that: followed. 


yness of spirit which always distinguishes a weak mind 
‘actions of this princess. Unacquainted with the constitution of 
“¢ the country, and a slave to superstition, she sought to domineer 
‘ over the rights of private judgment, and trample on the privileges 


* 


that has been enlarged by education, pervaded all the ° 
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“of mankind. Thefirst exertion of her regal power was, to wreak ven- 
‘ geance upon all those who had supported the title of lady Jane Grey.’ 
And this, we suppose, these learned instructors of- their readers call 
‘history.’ This is the sort of stuff that is to teach them the differ- 
ence between dying for religion (read fanaticism) and high treason, 
Bless us! how wonderfully wise must that generation be that has to 
rely solely on this kind Biittorivation for reflection to become useful 
members of society. , We do not recollect meeting, even in this pro- 
duction of lies, such a string of falsehoods in so small a compass.— 
If Mary did wreak her vengeance: on all those who supported lady 
Jane, it must be admitted that her vengeance was soon satisfied, and 
partook more of mercy than of rancour. We have proved that of 
‘all those’ engaged in the support of lady Jane; only rurge suffered 


death, and even the father of the ci-devant queen was set at liberty. 


This is a kind of vengeance seldom practised by narrow minds, and | 
could only arise from a-heart filled with benevolence and compassion. 
That Mary possessed a noble mind, and was. well educated, is in- 
contestible, from the, public proceedings in the. early part of her 
reign, nor was she ignorant of the constitution of the ‘country;as she 

verned only by constitutional measures, which we shall now pro-. 
io show. - : 
Mary was proclaimed on the 19th of July, 1553; Northumberland 
was arrested on the 20th, and taken to the Tower on the 22d. On 
the 31st the queen made her entrance into London, and immediately 
after appointed ,her council, some of whom had been employed in 
offices of trust/under her father, and had filled them faithfully. Of 
these Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, was made lord chancellor, on 
the 21st of September. On coming to the crown, Mary found her- 
self in debt, from the policy of Northumberland, who had kept the offi- 
cers*of the state three years in arrear of their salaries; yet she issued 
two proclamations which drew upon her the applause and blessings 
of the whole people,’with the exception of the rascally crew of evan- 






‘gelicals. ‘By the first,’ writes Dr. Lingard, ‘she restored a depre-: 


‘ciated currency to’ its original value; ordered a new coinage of | 
‘ sovereigns and half-sovereigns, angels and Haleaastos of fine gold; 

“and of silver groats, and half-groats, and pennies of the standard 
‘purity; and charged the whole loss and expense to the treasury. 
‘ By the other she remitted to her people, in gratitude for their.at- 
‘tachment to her right, the subsidy of four shillings in the pound 
‘on land, and two shillings and eight pence on goods, which had 
‘been granted to the crown by the late parliament. At the same 
‘time. she introduced, within the palace, an innovation highly grati- 
‘fying to the younger branches of the nobility, though it forbode 
‘ little good to.the reformed preachers. Under Edward, their fanati- 
* cism had given to the court a sombre and funeral appe rance. That 
‘they might exclude from it the pomps of the devil, they ad strictly 





» ‘forbidden all richness of apparel, and every fashionable amusement. 


‘But Mary who recollected with pleasure the splendid gaities of her 
6 father § reign, appeared publicly in jewels and coloured silks: the. 
‘ ladies, emancipated from restraint, copied her example: and the 


_ 


- fathers, and that the Catholic) church, to which she belo 






“courtiers, encoura ed by the app 
* sumed to dress with a sple Jour th became their rank in the state. 
«A new impulse was thus communicated to all classes of persons: 
‘and considerable sums were ex ded by the citizens, in public and 
‘ private decorations, preparatory to the coronation. That éeremony 
‘ was performed after the‘ancient rite, by Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
‘ chester: and was concluded in the usual manner, with a magnificent 
‘ banquet in. Westminster hall. The same day a general pardon was 
‘ proclaimed, with the exception, by name, of sixty individuals who 
‘had been committed to prison, or confined to their houses, by.order 
‘ of council, for treasonable or seditious offences committed since the 
‘ queen’s accession.’ ‘These proceedings by no means exhibit. an 
ignorance of the principles of the consntalte, nor do they display a 
natrowness of mind arising from a contracted education. 7 
While these salutary proceedings were going on in the state, Mary , 
was not unmindful of the affairs of the church. It must here be ob- 
served, that this princess was firmly attached to the ig fares 
was 
always unconnected with the state'in all ecclesiastical matters. By 
the first clause in Magna Charta, it was stipulated the he church 
should be free, and secured in‘all her rights and privileges. These 
rights. and, privileges were invaded and destroyed by Mary’s father 
and brother, when they robbed and despoiled the church, of that pro- 
perty which she held in trust for the benefit of the poor, the sick, 
the stranger, the widowed and the fatherless. When Mary ascended 
the throne she restored the church to her rights, and placed those 
bishops in their sees who had been illegally deposed from them, and 
expelled those who had been improperly thrust into others. In 
doing this she proceeded as cautiously as she could, in order to avoid 
any excitation to tumult and confusion by the discontented fanatical 












alt, 


- party, who saw all their hopes lost,*while Mary was safely seated 
-on the throne. But careful as she-was, the seditious spirit of, the 


evangelicals was too forward to be kept within the bounds of peace 


_and good order. On the 13th of August, Dr. Bourn, the archdeacon 
‘of London, was grossly assaulted while preaching at St. Paul’s cross, 
~ and a dagger was flung at his head. A riot was also occasioned by 


the celebration of mass.in a church in the horse market. These 
seditious and disorderly outrages were occasioned by the inflamma- 
tory language of the reformed preachers from the pulpit, whose ex- 
ample is followed bythe bigotted and intolerant preachers of the 
present day. These instigators to violence, clothed in the garb of 
ministers of peace, alarmed the passions of their hearers by inveigh- 
ing against the Catholics and the church, which they stigmatized as 
idolatrous and tyranical. ‘Their turbulence occasioned the queen to 
reaching in public without a license, in which order she 

only followed the example of her two predecessors. She also issued 
a proclamation on the 18th of the same month, the tenor of which 
is thus given by Dr. Heylin—— pane pirat te 
‘The queen’s, highness*well remembering what great inconveni- 
‘ence and dangers have grown to this her realm: in. times. past, 
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ns in quedtions Of religion; and 
e the beginning of her most 
again much revived, through 
‘certain false and untrue report: umours spread by some evil 
‘disposed persons, hath thought good to give to:understand to all 
‘her highness’s most loving subjects her most gracious pleasure in 
«manner following. mi Aes ze . 

‘ First, her majesty being presently, by the only goodness of God, 
‘settled in her just possession of the imperial crown of this realm, 
*and-other dominions thereto belonging, cannot now hide that re- 
‘ligion which God and the world knoweth she hath ever professed 
‘from her infancy hitherto. Which as her majesty is minded to ob- 
‘serve and maintain for herself by God’s grace during her time, so 
* doth, her highness much desire, and would be glad the same were 


‘through the diversities | 
‘hearing also that now” 
‘ gracious reign, the same ca 













‘subjects quietly and charitably entértained. : 


she doth signify unto all her majesty’s loving subjects, 










ther order by common assent may be taken therein: 
ng, nevertheless, all her subjects of all degrees, avlifie 

move seditions, or stir unquietness in her people, by in- 
‘terpreting the Jaws of this realm after their brains and fancies, but 
‘ quietly to continue for the time, till (as before said) further order may 
“be taken; and:-therefore willeth, and straightly chargeth and com- 
‘mandeth, all her good’and loving subjects, to live together in quiet 
“sort, and Christian charity, leaving those new found devilish terms 
“of Papist and heretic, and such like; and applying their whole care, 
‘study and travel to live in the fear of rod, exercising their conver- 


most gracious disposition and clemency, her highness. 
pconpel any of her said subjects thereunto, until such. ” 


ir. 


‘sations in such charitable and godly doing, as their lives may in- . 


‘deed express the great hunger and thirst of God’s glory, which by 
‘rash talk and words many Have pretended: And in so doing they 


‘shall best please God, and live without danger o the laws, and _ 







‘maintain the tranquillity of the realm.—Whereof 
“shall be most glad, so if any man shall rashly presume 
‘assemblies of people, or at any public assemblies 
‘shall go about to stir the people to disorder or disquiet, she-mindeth 
‘according to her duty, to see the same most severely reformed and 
‘ punished according to her highness’s laws. 

‘And furthermore; fobaar as it is well known that sedition 
‘and false rumours have been nourished and maintained in this realm, 
‘by the subtility and malice of some evil disposed persons, which 
‘take upon them, thout suff cient thority, to preach and inter- 
‘pret the word of God after 1 sino wifbraite in churches, and other 
‘places, both public and private, and also by playing of interludes, 
‘ and printing of false fond books and ballads, rhymes, and other 
‘lewd treatises in the English tongue, containing doctrine in matters 
“¢now In question, and obec 


| qui an s touching the high points and 
‘ mysteries in Christian religion; which books,. ballads, hymen, and 









‘ treatises, are chiefly by the printers and stationers set out to sale 
‘to her grace’s subjects, of an evil zeal for lucre and covetousness 
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‘of vile gain: Her highness, straightly chargeth and com- 
“mandeth all and every of her jects, of whatever state, condi-~ 


‘ tion, or degree they be, that none of them presumeth from thenceforth 


‘to preach, or by way of reading in churches, or other public. or 
‘ private places, except in schools of the university, to interpret or 
‘ preach any-scriptures, or any manner oars of doctrine concern- 
“ing religion. Neitheralso to print any book, matter, ballad, rhyme, 
‘ interlude, process or treatise, nor to play any interlude, except they 
‘have her grace’s special license in writing for the same, upon pain 
‘to incur her highness’s indignation and displeasure.’ RIN 
We have quoted this décument at length, because much of our 
defence of this basely calumniated fri ess will hinge upon it. We 
defy the bitterest enemy of the Cathol ic religion to show any thing 
like ‘a narrowness of spirit,’ or a wish to domineer over the rights 
‘of private judgment,’ or a desire to ‘trample on the privileges of 
‘mankind,’ in this proclamation of Mary, after the provoc 
had received from the listless and seditious spirit of 1 
We see throughout the whole, her anxiety was, that or 
fidence should be restored between the different faction $3. 


“Ph and false teaching should cease; that. irritating Jangu 9 

















epithets should be laid aside; that though she openly and | 
declared her attachment to the Catholic faith, and her wish that all 
should think with her, yet, following: the footsteps of her Saviour, 
she declared that she would not force the conscience of any individual, 
but leave the grace of God to work their conversion; but, at-the same 
time, as the first, magistrate of the realm, and the chief conservator. 
of the peace of the kingdom, she apprized the people of her determi- 
nation to punish severely those who should rashly disturb the peace 
and order of society, by exciting disturbances and violating the laws. 
* Dr..Heylin admits that this proclamation commanded nothing con- 
trary to the laws established, which might give trouble or offence to 
the reformed party. How unlike was the conduct of Elizabeth, her 
sister, who succeeded her on the throne. This lady has been ex- 
tolled by bigots and hireling writers as the most illustrious and - 
amiable of mo archs, and the most accomplished and virtuous-of her 
sex; while her whole life was a continued scene of hypocrisy, de- 
bauchery, and cruelty. We have shown her duplicity during the 
conspiracy to prevent her sister from ascending the throne; we shall 
now notice another instance of her dei conduct. As the re- 
formed faction knew that Anne Bolyn, Elizabeth’s mother,-was the 
prop of their party in Harry’s time, they now fixed their hopes on 
the daughter to oppose her sister Mary’s intention. When the 
council were informed of these designs, they advised Mary to put 
Elizabeth under a temporary arrest, but she refused her consent to 
the measure, and endeavoured by persuasion and‘kind treatment to 
win Elizabeth over to the Catholic faith, and thus frustrate the ex- 
pectations of the reformers. . Bess made a'show of resistance at first, 
but when she learned that her repugnance was suspected not to arise 
Fdeoticionce, but from the intrigues of the factious, she threw 
herself on her knees before Mary, excused her obstinacy, and re- 
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quested to be instructed 1 th ho ight 
errors, and embrace the | her fathers. From this time she 
accompanied her sister M mass, opened a chapel in her own 


house, and outwardly deme d he rst a Catholic. On coming 
COr ‘to the Catholic ritual and 


to the throne she was crowned acc 
took an oath to maintain the Catholic ae yet, no sooner was 
she invested with the sceptre, thar she r olved to abolish that re- 
ligion which she had solemnly sworn to cherish and protect. And 
how did she proceed to accomplish her carat Not in the be- 
nevolent and charitable footsteps of her sis er Mary, so basely and 
unjustly termed ‘ bloody,’ who did not enact a single new law nor 
create a single new offence to entrap her subjects into punishment; 
she did not, as Mary did, is a proclamation, exhorting ‘all her 
‘good and loving subjects to _ ve together in quiet sort and Christian 
‘ charity, leaving those devilish terms of Papist and heretic, and such 
‘like; and applying their whole care, study and travel to live in the 
‘fear of God, exercising their conversation in such charitable and 
‘goodly doing;’ no, no, this .half-royal perjurer, this consummate 
hypocrite, this disgrace to her sex, who is known to few in this 
country, but as the ‘good queen Bess,’ the ‘virgin queen,’ the 
‘ illustrious Elizabeth,’ through, the gross lies of the vilest press that 
ever cursed and hoodwinked a nation; this hyena in human shape, 
regardless of the rights of her people, secured to them by the maxims 
of the constitution and the stipulations of the Great Charter, resorted 
to the most compulsory and unconstitutional means to make the peo- 
ple forsake that faith which she had sworn to her sister Mary, who 
doubted her sincerity, she believed truly and conscientiously, and 
had given the same sacred pledge at heii onation to protect. 
Elizabeth ascended the throne on the 17th of Novembe 
her first parliament was opened on the 25th of Janu 
at which the queen assisted in state by attending a so 
after which a sermon was delivered by ar 
this parliament a bill was passed for supp 
which Mary had re-established, and another was intre ra 
nexing the spiritual supremacy with the kingl. y aut Ao 1s 
met with much opposition, especially in the H ouse of Lords, but i 
‘was finally carried by a court majority. by this act, Hume says, 
the crown was vested with the whole spiritual power, to be exercised 
without the concurrence of her parliament, or even of the convoca- 
lion; it might repress all heresies, m ight establish or repeal all canons; 
might alter every point of ipline; might ordain or abolish any 
religious rite or ceremony; this at the mere whim or caprice of 
a lascivious and perfidious woman. If Mary was unacquainted with 
the constitution of the country, it is clear that Elizabeth and her 
myrmidons were totally disregardful of its principles, by rendering 
her independent of parliament, and making her an absolute despot. 
You tell us, modern editors of the Book of Martyrs, that Mary was 
‘a slave to superstition; that ‘she thought to domineer over the 
‘rights of private judgment, and trample on the privileges of man- 
‘kind;’ but pray show us, ye stupid declaimers against the super- 
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stitions of Popery! ye brawlers against despotism and the dark ages! 
show us, we say, the age or country when a pope or council usurped 
such an unlimited power as was here granted to an unprincipled 
woman, thus constituted head of the Church of England! You may 
talk of priestcraft, of tyranny, of domineering over the rights of pri- 
vate judgment, and trampling on the privilegse of mankind, but you 
cannot produce such an instance of venal dependance and base slavish 
submission to spiritual and temporal thraldom, in the records of 
Catholic history, as this nation was reduced to by the corrupt parlia- 
ment of the falsely called ‘good queen Bess.’ 

This measure being carried, it was now determined by Elizabeth 
and her ministers, who were certainly some of the ablest, but the 
most wicked and diabolical, that ever directed the councils of Eng- 
land, to extirpate the Catholic faith out of the island, not by preach- 
ing and persuasion, but by the most sanguinary laws and proceed- 
ings that could be devised by merciless beings. It was made death 
to exercise the inalienable privilege of mankind, freedom of con- 
science, by attending or celebrating mass. Fines were imposed for 
absence from the new-fangled church worship, which Catholics could 
not attend without a violation of conscience. . Thus it- was Elizabeth, 
and not Mary, that, actually, not in thought, domineered ‘ over the 
‘rights of private judgment,’ and trampled upon ‘the privileges of 
‘mankind.’ We have before said that Mary invented no new laws 
or offences to punish her ‘subjects, but Elizabeth added number- 
less penal statutes to the code of laws existing, all of which were 
infringements on the rights of conscience and the principles of the 
British constitution. It was not till her reign that persons were 
liable to punishment for what was called constructive treason! while 
it was made high treason to profess the same faith that was preached 
by the apostles of Christ, that was introduced into the island by one 
of their successors, the holy monk Augustin, and had continued to 
be professed by our forefathers for one thousand years. » We will 
here restate our former words from the Ortnopox Journat, for 
December, 1816, taken from an article in-which we proved that 
ELIZABETH WAS AN ODIOUS PERSECUTOR OF CONSCIENCE. ‘‘ In fram- 
ing these merciless laws, the artful ministers had so interwoven re- 
ligion and civil allegiance together, that an impeachment in either 
kind was equally serviceable to their purpose. ‘The consequence 
was, no Jess;than 200 persons suffered death in this reign only, 
many of them under circumstances of shocking barbarity, merely for 
exercising or embracing the Catholic faith; for their lives were offered 
them on condition of renouncing their religion, and conforming to 
the established church; an evident proof that the crime for which 
they were executed was: not for conspiring against the state, but for 
refusing to submit to an arbitrary and unjust control over their minds. 
Beside these, many Catholics were doomed to pine in loathsome 
‘prisons, others were driven out of the kingdom to avoid the like 
confinement; and the rack is acknowledged by unimpeachable histo- 
rians, to have been in constant use, to extort confession of treasons 
that were never thought of.—It is computed, that before the year 
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1538, which was a 
the number of per 
ment, or loss of 


’ shment, imprison- 
their religion, amounted to about 
ersecuting with cold- 
and, she was engaged 
against the king of 






; 1o up 


in 

Spain; and encouraging the rebellion of and his associates 
against the queen of Scotland, whom upon as her rival 
for the sceptre; and enforcing the the Reformation 


y, as well as extermi- 
of the horrid atrocities 
agents of this queen and 
disgust and tire the reader, but 
w facts, as they clearly demon-_ 
not exclusively practised by 


in Ireland, by military 
nating penal statutes. 
commitied on che peop 
‘her wicked co 


strate that religious 
Catholic governments 









were swept off by the strict enforcement 

aly crime was the serving their Maker in 
their s, and presuming to exercise their own 
i d to Heaven. The heat of persecution, and the 
disorder occasioned by civil disturbances prevented the obtaining a 
regular list of all the sufferers; but an account has been preserved of 
about two hundred Irish Catholics who underwent the punishment 
of death during this reign, solely for the profession of their religion. 
Of these, six were prelates, namely, Patrick O’Kelly, bishop of Mayo; 
Dermot O’Hurle, archbishop of Cashel; | Creagh, archbishop 
of Armagh, and ; Cornelius O’Du- 
ane, bishop of 



















ciating tortures, previous to their execution. 
legs broken with hammers, and needles thrust 
other had his legs immersed in jack-boots filled 
until his flesh was burnt to th ne, i 

the oath of supremacy. It w 
the shorn heads of the clerg 
‘many were stretched on the rack, or pres ~The 
year before Elizabeth’s death, about 50 of » jonks and clergy ob- 
tained permission of her majesty retire | Ireland to the Con- 
tinent, and a vessel was appoi y them. They embarked 
had not proceeded far on their 
overboard and drowned.—The 
confined for a time, by order 
1e disgrace attendant on such an 
¢ tions, and were afterwards re- 
warded with a gra ging to the murdered individu- 
als. Nor was this gn less kind to Protestant non- 
conformists than to Popish recusants.—By looking into Stow, Brandt, 
Limborch, Collier, Neale, and other Protestant historians, it will be 
found that in the year 1573, one Peter Burchet was examined, on 
the score of heresy, by Sands, Bishop of London, but he recanted 

















voyage when they w 
captain and officers of th 
of the queen, to cover” 


atrocious deed, perform 
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is errors. Two yeat@thierwarde, 27 heretics were at one sine 

















at another, and 5 at a third, condemned, most of them by the s on 
ee Protestant prelate, for their erroneous doctrines. Of these 20 were 
whiz and ished, others bore their faggots, and two of them, 


erson, and Henry Tarwort, were burnt to death in Smith- 
1583, John Lewis was burnt at Norwich, for denying the 
divinity of our Saviour; and Francis Kett, M. A. suffered the same 
kind of death at the same place, for similar opinions in 1589. Two 
© years afterwards, William Hackett, was hanged for heresy il Ches ~ 

ide. Five others were also put to death in this reign, for bei 
Brownists. Most of the executions too 
Elizabeth’s issuing an ecclesiastical co ; 
for its arbitrary and extensive pow Wi is ommission consisted 
of forty-four members, twelve of whom only were clergymen, and 
the rest laymen; and any three were authorized to exercise the whole 


ower of commission.—‘ Their jurisdiction,’ says Mr. Reeve 
y ’ 


place in consequence of 
ion, hitherto unparalleled 












rs who takes his account from Hume’ and Neale, ‘ extended over the 
> 


_ 


whole kingdom, and over all orders of men; their power was to visit 

-and reform all errors, heresies, and schisms, to regulate all opinions, 
_and to punish every breach of uniformity in the public worship; and 
“THEIR POWER WAS SUBJECT TO NO conTROL. They had directions 
to proceed in the execution of their office, not only by the legal 
methods of juries and witnesses, but by any other means they should 
judge fit; that is, by the rack, by tortures, and imprisonment. The 
punishments they inflicted were arbitrary, and directed by no rule. 
Their fines were so heavy as to bring total ruin upon those who had 
the misfortune to offen The very suspicion of being an offender 
was enough to make any man such in the eyes of those inquisitors, 
who in that case were authorized to administer an official oath, whieh 
compelled the suspected person to answer all questions, though tend- 
ing to criminate himself or his dearest friends. So eruel and so 
despotic were the powers which the supremacy was supposed in 
that age to confer upon the crown, and which Elizabeth exercised to 
their full extent.’ ”’ 

. These atrocious cruelties have been carefully concealed from the 
people of England by the bigotted adherents of the Reformation, as 
it is called, while the actions of the upright and honest Mary, whose 
heart was truly Catholic and English, have been blackened, vilified, 
and misrepresented. But the day is coming when the veil of hypo- 

'_erisy and falsehood shall be removed from the eyes of a blinded and 
misguided people, and they will then see the ‘Truth in all her glori- 
ous attributes, and Mary’s character will appear more brilliant than 
it has hitherto been disfigured. Let it always be borne in mind, 
- that Mary did not begin to exercise coercive measures until the 
peace of her kingdom was broken by insurrection, and her life was 
menaced by the enthusiastic reformers. ‘That she did not require 
them to embrace a faith of her own coining, but to return to that 
faith which had been the creed of the whole kingdom for one thousand 
years before, and wa then the creed of the most illustrious and 
virtuous monarchs, statesmen, generals, and divines, in Christendom 
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- Eliz Beth; on the other hand, persecuted ane: professors of th 
- faith, because they would not consent pee doctrines 
they knew were of divine agthOtiy, for opinions merely 
and liable to change. She begun her persecutions without 
provocation on their part, for while she was harras the 
with tortures and confiscations, they were not only submissi 
laws of: the state, but they actually took up arms in her 
when the kingdom was threatened with invasion by a Catholic sove- 
eign, the husband of Mary, and such as had property left were 
Piocigeal in their offers to equip men and fit out vessels for the de- 


country’s independence. Such base 
njustice—such unparalleled cruelty— 
















fence of her throne and th 
ingratitude—such remorsele 


was the base and tiger-hearted Elizabeth guilty of towards her loyal 
Catholic subjects, yet is she stiled the ‘good queen Bess,’ while 
her truly virtuous sister y, whose private life was unspotted and 







blameless, and who had to deal with a people heated by fanatical — 
opinions and urged to insubordination by the most perfidious dema- 
gogues, is represented as the ‘bloody queen Mary,’ and her reign. as 

ks one continued scene of persecutions, though two years had elapse 
from her coming to the throne before any suffered on the score 
religion, ‘* Compare,” we say, to repeat our own words in t 

OrtuHopox Journat, for Nov. 1818, ‘this conduct of the virgin 

queen with the declaration of her bloody sister, before quoted, in 

which the latter assures her subjects, that, although she could not 

dissemble nor hide that religion which she had always professed, 

she did not intend to compel any of her subjects thereunto, but leave 

it to their own common consent; exhorting them at the same time to 

lay aside all uncharitable terms towards each other, such as Papist _ 

and heretic, carrying themselves peaceably and in Christian charity » 

with all. The good Bess, however, possessed no such merciful and | 

laudable feelings.—She could dissemble her religion in the reign of ’ 

her sister, and conspire with others to dethrone her. She could 

submit to be crowned according to the popish custom; could sewear 

to protect the church in all her rights and privileges, and almost in- 

stantly violate the obligation of her oath.—She could cause laws to 

be passed which intrenched upon the liberty of conscience, by 

making it high treason to exercise the right of it; she could hang, 

embowel alive, and quarter, innocent victims for constructive treason; 

she could encourage rebellion in states at perfect peace with her, 

under. pretence of extending the light of evangelical Roerty, but ¢ 

which was nothing less than irreligious intolerance and lawless ri * 

despotism; witness the sanguinary massacres of the Catholics by the 

Huguenots of France; the pillaging and burning of churches and- 

civil wars in that country, and in Germany and Flanders; the rebel- | 

lions, murders, and sacrileges committed in Scotland, by Knox and 

his bloody associates; all which were connived at and aided by 

Elizabeth and her ministers.—Mary, on the contrary, as we have 

seen above, incited her people to charity; she repealed obnoxious 

laws, and contented herself with govern re 

predecessors; she attempted not to force the cot 
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eluded, nor would the blood of her subjects have been 
had they not proved ungrateful and rebellious to her mild and 
itable admonitions. Were the Puritan revilers of Popery to con- 
emselves against the present government of this country as 
By acl , Latimer, and other rebels, behaved themselves to- 
heir lawful sovereign Mary, they would certainly and justly 
: ence a fate similar to that which some of their brethren met 
, oa? the idol of their adoration, Elizabeth, for daring to rofess a 
ith contrary to her commands.—Yet such is the perverse of our 
~ Puritan bigots, that this sweet lady, who is described by Protestant 
historians as revengeful, cruel, and vindictive in her disposition, is 
esteemed by them the patroness and protectress of liberty of conscience 
against Popery and Slavery; whilst on ‘the other hand, her sister 
Mary, who is described, by the same historians, to have possessed 
a merciful disposition, is condemned as a bloody tyrant, because 
_ she found it necessary to consign some. of her turbulent subjects to 

> the offended laws of the country! ! !” : 
- But we must return to the reign of Mary, and produce evidence 
“Being i the cause which led tothe execution of so many unhappy 







sings in the latter part of her sway, whilst she was influenced by 
ery desire to augment the honour, the glory, and the happiness of 
her kingdom. The pope, on hearing of the accession of Mary, and 
forejudging the result, appointed. cardinal Pole, an Englishman of 
royal descent, as legate to the queen, but the cardinal hesitated to 
accept the appointment until he had more satisfactory information as 
to the disposition of the people of England. It was evident.that the 
queen wished the ion should be reconciled, to the holy see, and 
Pi the people return to the faith of their forefathers. In this disposition 
the queen met her first parliament on the 10th of October, when both 
* peers and commoners, according to ancient usage, accompanied 
their sovereign to a solemn mass of the Holy Ghost. This religious 
ceremony is still followed in Catholic countries, both monarchical 

and republican, on the meeting of the legislative bodies. Gardiner, 

the lord chancellor, made a speech to the two houses, and the speaker, 

in his address to the throne, enlarged on the piety, the clemency, 

and other virtues of Mary, whose ears.were greeted with the loudest 
demonstrations of loyalty and attachment. A bill.was introduced 

of a comprehensive nature; intending to repeal at once all the acts 

that had’ been passed in’ the two last reigns, affecting either the 

ae marriage of the queen’s mother, or the exercise of religion as it stood 
in the first year of the reign of her father. By the lords this bill 

met with no opposition, but it was objected to in the commons rather 
t - strongly; however, with some modifications, and a little manever- 

' ing on the part of the ministry, the bill was divided into two and 
finally carried. The opposition to the measure for restoring the 
ancient form of worship was confined to the commons, and though 
the members in favour of the new doctrines appeared to be one-third 
of the house, yet af ebate of two days continuance it was carried 
without a division. wus fell by a vote in parliament that fabric 
raised by the hands of wicked and intriguing men, of whom Tom 
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of Edward VI. against riotous assemblies was in part revived, and 


' the modern editors and No-popery men cannot object, as there are — 
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Cranmer was the head, though they had the blasphemy 1 
that it arose by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. TI 
confirming the marriage between Henry and Catharine, s 
Dr. Lingard, ‘ that, after the queen’s father and mother 







‘ gether in lawful matrimony for the space of twenty years, Y ae 
‘scruples and projects of divorce had been suggested the king by 
‘ interested individuals, who, to accomplish their design, procured in 


‘their favour the seals of foreign universities by bribery, of the 
: natOR MB vorsities by intrigues and threats; and that Thomas, then 
‘newly made archbishop. of Canterbury, most ungodlily, and against 
‘all rules of equity and conscience, took upon himself to pronounce, 
‘in the absence of the queen, a judgment of divorce, which was after- 
‘ wards, on two occasions, confirmed by parliament:. but that, as the 
‘said marriage was not prohibited by the law of God, it could not be 
‘dissolved by any such authority; wherefore, it enacted that all 
‘statutes, confirmatory of the divorce, should be repealed, and the ~ 
‘ marriage between Henry and Catharine should be adjudged to 
‘stand with God’s law, and should be reputed of good effect an 
‘ validity, to all intents and purposes whatsoever. Against this bill, 
‘though it was equivalent to a statute of bastardy in respect : 
‘ Elizabeth, not a voice was raised in either house of parliament.’ — 

The other bills passed by this parliament were indicative of the 
constitutional disposition of Mary. and her regard for the welfare of 
the people. All contracts entered into by individuals during the 
usurpation of lady Jane were legalized; all treasons created since the 


reign of Edward III. with the new felonies and cases of premunire 


introduced by Henry VIII. were abolished; at the same time the act 


extended to such meetings as should have for their object to change, 
by force, the existing laws in matters of religion. ‘To this last act — 





laws now existing of the same tendency, to preserve the Church of 
England, by law established, from any attempts that may be con- 
templated of a similar strong nature. Bills restoring in blood: those 
persons who had been iniquitously deprived of their hereditary rights 
were likewise passed, and one for attainting the chief authors and 
abettors of the late conspiracy to exclude Mary from the throne; but ~ 
its operation was limited to Tom Cranmer, lady Jane Dudley, her 
husband Guilford Dudley, and his brother Ambrose, who had, it must 
be observed, been before arraigned, and convicted on their own con- ik 
fessions. Mary had no intention, however, that they should suffer; 
what she hoped was, that while she kept the sentence suspended 
over their heads, she should secure the loyalty of their friends, and 
accordingly she gave orders that they should be treated with as much — © 
indulgence as their situation would allow. *. 

The next object to which Mary turned her attention was that of. 
a marriage, by which a suceessor in a direct line might be secured 
to the realm. During her brother’s life, Mary voluntarily preferred a 
single life, and the breath of calumny has not dared to stain her 
continency; but she was no sooner seated on the. throne, than she 
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sr intention to marry.—The selection of her choice lay 
1e cardinal Pole and Courtney, the son of the countess of 
ho had been the individual companion of the queen.—The 
ad recently released from the ‘Tower, where he had been 
mprisoned from his youth: both were descended: from the 
of Yor The other competitor was the prince of Spain, son 
of the emperor Charles V.—Courtney, by:his giddy and intemperate 
conduct, soon lost the affections of Mary; the cardinal, b 
being an ecclesiastic, and therefore requiring a dispensation fro 

vows of celibacy, was deemed too old; the choice thereof fell on 
Philip. There were. also: many political motives which induced 

Mary to select the latter, which the French minister as strenuously 
endeavoured, but ineffectually, to counteract. ‘The queen wisely 
judged that an union with a foreign prince would add to the seeurity 

of her people, and it was manifest by the negociations that her hap- 

# piness was centered in the happiness of her people and: the honour 
of her country. In this resolution Mary experienced much opposi- 

on; the commons addressed her, requesting her to marry, but not 

to select her husband from a foreign family, but-from some of the 
ae nobility. The queen, however, was not to: be moved, and 
secretly vowed to be the wife of Philip. And now may be said to 
commence the troubles that continued during the rest of the reign 
of this noble-minded but unfortunate sovereign.—The reformers 
were well aware that should Mary unite herself to Philip, who was 
a stanch Catholic prince, there was no chance for their new doctrines; 
they therefore began that system of sedition, cabal, insurrection, 
and treason, which marked their steps wherever the executive au- 
thority was opposed to their views.—Courtney, who owed so much 
to the queen, and had made him earl of Devonshire, was instigated 
_ to rebel against her, and prefer his suit to her sister Elizabeth. The 













picion to the friends of the Spanish match, she was the idol of those 
who opposed it. ‘The greatest pains were taken to create dissension 
between the two sisters, and awaken jealousy on the part of the 


queen, but Mary would not listen to their representations, at least. 


she showe much by her carriage towards Elizabeth; for though 


she kept her near her person till the dissolution of parliament, she 


treated her with the greatest kindness, and when she let her depart 

to one of her country seats, she made her a present of two sets of 
valuable pearls. — ick 

od Gardiner, the lord chancellor and bishop of Winchester, had oppo- 

& sed the Spanish match and supported the claim of Courtney,, but 

_ finding that Mary was resolute in rejecting the latter, whose conduct 

_ had been childish and disgusting, he consented to negociate the treaty 

of marriage between the queen and Philip. om such terms as would 

secure the rights and liberties, and of course the honour of the na- 

tion. Gardiner, it will be observed, was a Catholic bishop, and by 


his civil situation of lord chancellor, the keeper of the queen’s con-. 


science, according to the notions of Protestant statesmen now-a-days. 
Well, this English Catholic prelate had to negociate with the ambas- 


bd 


_ latter was also worked upon, and while she became an object of sus- . 
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sadors from the Catholic emperor of Germany, in favour of an En- 

glish Catholic queen, who had given them all a spice of her own 

determination, -When the four ambassadors were admitted to an 

audience in presence of the whole court, they made an offer to Mary _ 

of the prince of Spain for her husband, She replied, says Dr. Lin- 

gard, ‘ that it became nota female to speak in public on so delicate 

“a subject as her own marriage: they were at liberty to confer with 

‘her ministers, who would make known her intentions; but this she 

‘would have them bear in mind (fixing at the same time her eyes 

‘on the ring-on her finger) that her realm was her first husband, 

‘and that no consideration should induce her to violate that faith, 

‘which she had pledged at the time of her coronation.’ these 

noble sentiments of Mary exhibit a ‘narrowness of spirit,’ or an 

ignorance ofthe constitution of the country, or a desire to ‘ trample 

on the privileges of mankind?’ Oh! much abused and calumniated 

princess! how well would it have been for this country, and for a's 

Christendom in general, if thy successor had imbibed the same pa- ty 

triotic and disinterested feelings, the same real Jove of the people, 

and the same adherence to the fandamental principles of the consti- 

tution, which thou manifésted throughout the whole of thy reign. 
The terms of the treaty were soon settled between the lord chan- 

cellor and the resident ambassador from the imperial court, and the 

conditions agreed to were the following, according to the testimony 


of Dr. Heylin.—*1. That it should be lawful for Philip to assume 


‘the title of all the kingdoms and provinces belonging to his wife, 

‘and should be joint governor with her over those kingdoms; the 

‘ privileges and customs thereof always preserved inviolate, and the 

‘full and free distribution of bishoprics, benefices, favours and offi= 
‘ces, always remaining entire in the queen. 2. That the quee >| 
‘should also carry the titles of all those realms, into which Philip 
‘either then was, or should be afterwards invested. 3. That if the 
‘queen survived Philip, sixty thousand pounds per annum should 
‘be assigned to her for her jointure, as had been formerly assigned 
‘to the lady Margaret, sister to king Edward the 4th, and wife to 
‘Charles duke of Burgundy. 4. That the issue begotten by this 






‘marriage should succeed in all the queen’s dominions, as also in 


‘the dukedom and county of Burgundy, and all those provinces in 4 
‘the Netherlands, of which the.emperor was possessed. °5. That ff 
‘if none but daughters should proceed from this marriage, the eldegae ~ 
‘ should succeed in all the said provinces of the Netherlands, pro- 

‘ vided that by the counsel and consent of Charles (the’son of Philip 
“by Mary of Portugal his first wife) she should make choice of a | ¥ 
‘husband out of England or the Netherlands, or otherwise to be de- — 
‘ prived of her right in the succession in the said estates, and-Charles 

‘ to be invested in them; and in that case convenient portions to be 
‘made for her and the rest. of the daughters. 9. And finally, that 
‘if the said-Charles should depart this life without lawful issue, that 

‘ then the heir surviving of this marriage, though female only, should 

‘ succeed in all the kingdoms of Spain, together with all the domi- 
‘nions and estates of Italy thereunto belonging. 
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' These conditions must appear to every unprejudieed mind by far ~ 
more advantageous to the-realm of England than to the crown of 


? 4 Spain. In act, every advantage was on the side of this country. 
: s Mag there’ een issue between the wets: the territories of England 








would ha en considerably extended, and, as it was, she obtained 
the most 1 alliances by the match. But Philip was a Catho- 
lic, and it not in’ the nature of the disciples of the new doctrines, 
as we s on show, to be satisfied with the political advantages 





of the country, when their fanatical notions on religion were likely 
to be uperseded by a return to sound sense and an unerring rule of 


faith. in an cloguent die the ‘articles to the lord mayor and alder- 





men, in an eloquent discourse, in which he pointed out the many 
valuable benefits to be anticipated from such an union with the heir 
apparent, for Philip was only prince of Spain at the time of the 

treaty, to so many rich and powerful. territories. The public an- 

__ nouncement of the match, however, was far from satisfying the op- 

o ponents of the measure, whose restless and unprincipled disposition 
began to display itself by the practice of the most abominable artifi- 

ces. They circulated the most incredible stories; the private char- 

acter of Philip was loaded with the basest imputations’ that could 
disgrace the lowest of mankind, much more’a prince; it was given 

out at one time that an army of Spaniards and imperialists were com- 

ing to take absolute possession of the kingdom; at another, that 
Edward was still alive; that the queen had broken her promise to 

the Suffolkmen not to alter the religion settled in Edward’s time; that 

the marriage would be but an introduction to a second yassalage to 

the popes of Rome; and that Mary had therefore ‘forfeited her right 

to the crown. By these and such like reports, the leading conspira- 

. rs against the queen and.the realm had prepared the ignorant and 
anatical people for rebellion, and it was agreed that the duke of Suf-, 

- folk, who still had the ambition of seeing his daughter replaced on 

the throne, should arm his tenants in Warwickshire; that Courtney, 

should raise the discontented in Devonshire, under the assurance of 
marrying the lady Elizabeth; and sir Thomas Wyat was to put him- 

self at the head of the malecontents in Kent. The conduct of the 

duke of Suffolk in this business was most base and ungrateful. 

- Though implicated with Northumberland in the first conspiracy 
against Mary’s claim, instead of suffering with him, he was allowed 
Ae 
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retire to his own house, after a detention of three days in the 
ower; his dutchess was received at court with a distinction which 

. excited the jealousy of Elizabeth; the forfeiture of his property and 
‘honours had been preserved to him by the clemency of Mary; and 
he had given her the most solemn assurances of his approbation of 


Z an marriage. Such was the vile ungenerous conduct of this preci- 






n in religion, this disciple of Puritanism and ‘The lady 
Slizabeth, too, was not an unconcerned observer of this conspiracy. 
A letter to her from. Wyat, recommending her removal from the 
vicinity of the metropolis.to Dunnington castle, was intercepted by 
the council, and Mary sent an order for her return to court; but she 
neither followed the advice of the conspirators nor the order of the 
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queen: feigning indisposition, she removed to Ashridge, where she 
shut herself up in her ch a ordered the servants to ik the 











house, and called upon her friends to arm in her defence. This 
statement is made by Dr. Lingard on the authority « 
French ambassador to the court of Mary, who took t 
in the conspiracy, in the hope of frustrating the 
which could but be injurious to his master, the king 
Suffolk, on his way to his estates, called upon t its of ¢ 
the towns through which he passed to arm in defence of tt ibe 
ties, which, he said, had been betrayed by the match to the 
He found, however, that the people did not think with him, 
his cause was hopeless; he abandoned it, therefo d trus 
self to one of his tenants, who betrayed him, and in a 
night from the.commencement of his treasonable ert he found 
himself prisoney in’ the Tower. Courtney, through timidity and 
cowardice, seceded from the conspiracy; while. Wyat, with a courage 
and address that gained him the applause of his enemies, drew the 
sword, and soon found himself at the head of fifteen hundred armed 
men, while others were ready to join his standard on notice being 
given. He was joined by 500 Londoners sent to oppose him, and 
_ began his march towards London. (Wyat’s foree was now about 
fifteen thousand men, while the ministers were in a dreadful state of 
alarm and distrust. Mary alone appeared firm and undaunted. She 
ordered her ministers to provide means of defence, and undertook 
herself to fix the wavering loyalty of the citizens. She desired the 
lord mayor to call an extraordinary meeting of the livery, and at 
three o’clock in the afternoon of Feb. 2, 1534, Mary, with the sceptre 
in her hand, accompanied by her ladies and officers of state, entered 
the Guildhall. She was received with becoming respect, and ina _ 
firm and dignified tone she complained of the disloyalty of the men 
of Kent, and expressed her conviction that her people, especially — 
her good. city of London, loved her too well to surrender her into 
the hands of. rebels. ‘As for this marriage,’ she said, ‘ ye shall un- 
‘ derstand that I enterprized not the doing thereof, without the advice 
‘of all our privy council: nor am I, I assure ye, so bent to my own 
_ ‘will, or so affectionate, that for my own pleasure I would choose 
‘where I lust, or needs must have a husband. I have hitherto lived 
‘a maid: and -doubt not, but with God’s grace I am able toliveso 
‘still. Certainly, did I think that this marriage were to the hurt of ’ 
‘you, my subjects, or to the impeachment of my royal estate, I 
‘ would never consent thereunto. And I promise you, on the wor 
‘of a queen, thatif it shall not appear to the lords and commons in 
‘ pare be for the benefit of the whole realm, Iwill never 
‘marry while I live. -Wherefore stand fast against these rhe < 













‘ your ene les and mine; fear them not, for, I assure ye, I fe em 
‘ nothin a all: and I will leave with you my lord Howard and ny 
‘lord admiral, who will be assistant with the mayor for your defence 
With these words she took her departure, and we need not add, for 
base must have been the hearts of those who could not feel for such 


a sovereign, that the hall shock with acclamations of lovalty and 
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transport. By the next morning more than twenty. 10) 

had enrolled themselves for the protection of the city. We must 
e ox allows that the queen spoke with so much ease in 

speech, that ‘she seemed to have perfectly conned it 
















entered Southwark, but his followers had be- 


v ere hourly deserting.—Upon his coming into 
says, ‘he made proclamation that no soldier should 
but that he should pay for it, and that his coming 
anish king. Notwithstanding forthwith divers 
ng gentlemen (as they said) went to Winchester 
* place, mad rock of the bishop’s goods (he being lord chancellor) 
ly of victuals, whereof there was plenty, but whatsoever 

‘else not leaving so'much as one lock of a door, but the same was 
‘taken off and carried away, nor a book in his gallery uncut, or rent 
‘ into.pieces, so that men might have gone up to their knees in leaves 
‘of books cut out and thrown under feet.’ Such were the Vandalic 
proceedings of these defenders of the new light and learning. »Catho- 
lies are reproached for their presumed ignorance and distaste of let- 
ters and the sciences, while they have the mortification to know that 
many of the choicest volumes of the classics, history, and the arts, 
the toil of the calumniated and abused monks before the art of print- 
ing was discovered, were laid waste and destroyed by the ruthless 
hands of their savage and unlettered accusers. After loitering two 
days in Southwark, ‘to no purpose at all,” writes Dr. Heylin, ‘ more 
‘than the sacking of Winchester house, and the defacing of the 
‘bishop’s library there, unless it were to leave a document to pos- 

_ *terity, that God infatuates the counsels of those wretched men, who 
‘take up arms against their princess.” Wyat marched to Kingston, 
and thence to Brentford towards London, and soon after made his 


appearance at Hyde-park corner. Mary then occupied the palace 


of St. James. The court was in the utmost consternation; the minis- 
ters on their knees implored the queen to seek her safety by retiring 
to the Tower. Mary, however, scorned the pusillanimity of her 
advisers, and announced her fixed determination to continue at her 
post. A council of war was held, and it was determined to place a 
strong force at Ludgate, and allow Wyat to advance to this post. 
In the mean time Wyat, who seemed to be under a spirit of infatua- 
n, wasted his time in the repair of a carriage of one of his pieces, 
. toe had been dismounted by the breaking down of a wheel. ‘This 
delay prevented him from keeping his appointment with his associ- 
ates at Ludgate, which caused the chief of his advisers to 
hi despair. Among these was Poynet, a Protestant | 
Winchester, who fled with all speed to the continent. Anoth« 
them, sir George Harper, rode to St. James’s and announced the 
approach of Wyat. At four in the morning of the 7th February, 
1554, the drum beat to arms, and in a few hours the royalists were 
in motion. Wyat reached Hyde park corner at nine, and though 
he found himself deserted by many of his followers, he resolved to 
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make a dosperate effort, and rushed forward to charge a body of 
cavalry, posted to interoep ae progress. ‘They opened and allowed 
a body of three or four hundred to pass, and while they engaged the 
rear of the rebels, Wyat, disregardful of the battle that raged behind 
him, passed hastily through Piccadilly, and without noticing the 
palace of St. Jame’s, hurried on through the Strand dgate, 
where he found himself hemmed in on both si ae goa e: rained _ 
to yield himself prisoner, after making a stout resistance ith forty 
of his followers. Wyat was taken first to St. James’s and then 
conveyed to the Tower, where he was rejoined by the c me of the 
surviving conspirators. i 






Burnett says, ‘The Popish authors studied to cast | lame of 
‘ this on the reformed preachers; but did not name any one of them that 
‘was in it; so it appears that what some later writers have said of 


‘ Poynet’s having been in it is false; otherwise his name had certainly 
‘been put in the number of those that were attainted for it.’ This 
attempt of the bishop of Sarum to screen the reformed preachers 
from rebellious practices is congenial to his character. Sir John 
Dalrymple, in his Memoirs, says, ‘I have never tried Burnett’s facts 
‘by the test of dates and original papers without finding them 
‘wrong.’ Who the Popish authors were, Burnett does not name; 
we however can produce Protestant authorities to substantiate the 
fact that some of the reformed preachers did take an active part in 
this conspiracy. Dr. Heylin, says, ‘It cannot be denied but that the 
‘ restitution of the reformed religion was the matter principally aimed 
‘at in this rebellion, though nothing but the match with Spain ap- 

peared in the outside of it. Which appears plainly by a book writ 
‘by Christopher Goodman (associated with John Knox, for setting 
‘up presbytery and rebellion in the kirk of Scotland) in which he 
‘takes upon him to show how far superior magistrates ought to be 
‘obeyed. For having filled almost every chapter of it with railing 
‘speeches against the queen, and stirring up the people to rebel 
‘against her, he falleth amongst the rest upon this expression, viz. 
‘«*Wyat did but his duty, and it was but the duty of all others that 
‘profess the gospel, to have risen with him for maintenance of the 
‘same. His cause was just, and they were all traitors that took 
~ €not part with him. O noble Wyat, thou art now with God, and 
‘those worthy men that died in that happy enterprise.’’ But this 
‘book was written at Geneva, where Calvin reigned; to whom no 
‘pamphlet could be more agreeable, than such as did reproach this 
‘queen; whom in his Comment upon Amos, he entitleth by the 
‘name of Proserpine, and saith, that she exceeded in her cruelties 
‘all the devils in hell. Much more it is to be admired, that Dr. John 
‘ Poynet, the late bishop of Winchester, should be of counsel in the 
‘ plot, or put himself into their camp, and attend them unto the place 
‘where the carriage brake. Where when he could not work on 
‘Wyat to desist from that unprofitable labour in remounting the 
‘canon, he counselled Vanham, Bret, and others, to shift for them- 
‘selves, took leave of his more secret friends, told them that he 
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‘would pray for their good success, and so departed and took ship 
‘for Germany, where he after died.’ Shit cua 
Thus, then, it stands confessed by a Protestant historian, that the 
reformers sought to re-establish their religion by the power of the 
sword, and not by the force of reason, while the queen herself had, 
during this period, abstained from any harsh or severe measures to- 






ards herenemies. When the former conspiracy was subdued, she _ 
é ld not allow more than three persons to be put to death, an in- 


ce of lenity unparalleled in the history of any age, and a da 
_ ing refutation of the base’ statement made by the modern edi ‘ors 


' geance upon all those who had supported the title of la 
‘Grey.’ Mary was proclaimed in July, 1553, consequen I 
months of her reign had passed over since the first attempt to de- 


prive her of the crown, and only three traitors had suffered for it. ° 


Others, who had incurred the guilt of treason in that plot, had been 
sentenced to death, but were respited through the clemency of Mary. 
Of these were Tom Cranmer, lady Jane Grey, and her husband, the 
lord Dudley. While Mary is represented by the modern editors of 
this Book of Martyrs as trampling on the privileges of mankind, 
other and more correct historians state, that she was reproved by the 
emperor and some of her own counsellors for her too great love of 
mercy. ‘They argued, that impunity would encourage the factious 
to a repetition of their treasonable practices, and that if they chose 
to brave the authority of their sovereign and the laws, it ought to be 
at the peril of their lives. The queen herself began to feel the 
truth of these maxims; she considered her former lenity as the 
cause of the insurrection just suppressed, from which she had nar- 


_ rowly escaped with her life, and in the moment of irritation, and 


while she was agitated with her late escape from danger, she was 
induced to sign a warrant for the execution of Guildford Dudley and 
his wife at the expiration of three days. Much opprobrium has 
been cast by Protestant writers on this order for executing so young 
an offender as the lady Jane Grey, and she is looked upon as a mar- 
tyr for the Protestant religion. Had she been termed a mariyr to 
_her father’s treasonable ambition, the truth would not have been out- 
2d; for had the duke of Suffolk remained faithful to his promise, 
having been pardoned his first traitorous sins towards this 
good but maligned queen, his daughter might have followed her re- 
ligion and died ural death, as well as her husband, so little in- 
clined was Mary to shed their blood. But the guilt of the duke her 
her brought on the punishment of his daughter, the lady Jane, 
ich his ambition had first caused her to incur. The sentence, as 
we before observed, had been put off above half a year, and it was 
uke of Suffolk, with his brothers, the lords ‘Thomas 
, had endeavoured to raise the counties of War- 
ster for the purpose of dethroning Mary herself, that 
o the lady Jane’s death, to prevent any further pre- 
ent and fanatic spirits to rise against their lawful sove- 
disturb the peace of the community. No part of the late 
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fer ‘ accusation of others, had sharpened public indignation against 
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conspiracy was imputed to the lady Jane, but she stood legally con- 
victed, and was under-sentence of death for assuming royalty at king 
Edward’s death. The order for her execution being intimated to 
her, she received it with much composure, and said, she had de- 
served it for usurping a crown which belonged to another; but at the 
same time she related the little share she had in that tr nsaction, 
and the constraint put on her by her family; that it was no easy 
matter for a person so ‘young as she was to withstand the authority _ 
of a father and a husband, and of so many of the nobility; and i 
would. pee peculiar fate to be justly condemned, and yet die 
no _ On the 12th of Feb. after her husband had been behead 
Power hill, she was led out to a scaffold which had been erect 
e green within the Tower, where, after a few words to 
: tors, she laid her head on the block, and it was severed from _ 
her body at one stroke of the executioner—We agree with Dr. 
Lingard, that ‘it would perhaps have been to the honour of Mary if 
‘she had overlooked the provocation, and refused to visit on the 
‘daughter the guilt of the father. Her youth ought to have pleaded 
‘most powerfully in her favour; and if it were feared that she would 
‘again be set up by the factious as a competitor with her sovereign, 
‘the danger might certainly have been removed by some expedient % 
‘less cmepepen the infliction of death.’ Still we must observe that 
Mary’ coul: | not act without her counsellors, and probably could they 
have foretold the handle that would have been made of their decision 
to blacke nd defame the religion of Christ, they would have de- 
cided differently. One thing is certain, namely, that the death of 
this lady did not proceed from religious bigotry-and intolerance on 
the part of Mary and her advisers, as the people of England have 
been so long led to believe by the intolerant haters of Popery. 
Even Burnett admits that it was rather reason of State than private 
resentment that instigated the queen to consent to the execution. 
The trial of the Duke of Suffolk soon followed the execution of 
his daughter. He was found guilty, condemned and executed. Bur- 
nett says ‘ He was the less pitied, because by his means his daughter 
‘ was brought to her untimely end.’ “Dr. Lingard likewise observes, 
‘that his ingratitude to the queen, his disregard for his dau : 
‘safety, and his meanness in seeking to purchase forgiveness 

































He was followed by his brother, the lord T mas Grey. 
Thomas, esq. stabbed himself in prison, but d on the 
‘To these three followed sir Thomas Wyat, w: ose weak and w 
_ ing conduct in prison brought discredit upon him. Croft, ano 
of the principal conspirators, obtained his par on, and sir’ Niche 
Phrogmorton pleaded his own cause with such success, that he ob- 
tained a verdict in his favour from the jury. About fifty of the com-. 
mon men were hanged in the different parts of the metropolis: half 
a dozen suffered in Kent, and four hundred of the remaind: 
marched up to the palace with halters round their necks 
Mary appeared at the balcony, pronounced their pardon hi 






desired them to go home in peace. ‘'These executions, 
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Lingard, ‘have induced some writers to charge. Mary with unnee es: y, 
‘ sary ae those who compare her with her contmpo- 


‘raries in si circumstances, will hesitate to subscribe to that a 

‘opinion. If, on this occasion, sixty of the insurgents were sacrificed 

‘ to eng) ice or resentment, we shall find in the history of the 

‘next reign that, after a rebellion of a less formidable aspect, some fom 

‘ hundred victims were required to appease the offended majesty 

‘of Eliza - This learned historian, in a note, further remarks, \ 
Srebelliohe of a 

























15 and 1745, we shall not find that the praise of superi 
due to more modern times;’ or, he might have adde 
ant rulers. ve ; oF 2a 

e notice, page 397, that the princess Elizabeth was no an an- 
concerned spectator in this conspiracy against her queen and sister, 
as well as Courteney, the earl of Devonshire. The latter was. com- 
mitted to the Tower, and three members of the council were ordered. 
to repair to Ashbridge to conduct Elizabeth to court. The modern 
editors, we see, have devoted nearly seventeen pages of their work 
to relate the ‘miraculous preservation of the lady Elizabeth from ex- 
‘treme calamity and danger in the time of queen Mary, her sister,’ 
as detailed, we believe, by John Fox himself, and worthy it is of 
that celebrated inventor of lies. It is not to be expected that we can 









enter into a complete refutation of this’ farrago of cant and fiction; 
suffice it to say, that the extreme calamity. and danger of lady 
Elizabeth lay in her being a suspected traitoress, and being ill or 


pretending to be ill at the time these messengers were sent to bring 
her up to town. She received them in bed, complaining of severe 
illness; but two physicians attesting that she was able to travel, she 
was reluctantly obliged to accompany her trusty guides to London 
by short stages, not however, as a prisoner, but in state, in a litter, 
attended by two hundred gentlemen. What dreadful calamity and 
danger this lady traitor must have been in from her sister, queen 
Mary! She appeared unwell, and it was reported that she had been 
poisoned, but a week restored her to health, and she demanded an 
audience of her sister. Mary returned for answer, that she ivust 


_ first establish her innocence. The council was in possession of a 


le mass of presumptive evidence against Elizabeth; the 

uffolk and Wyat declared against her and Courteney, and rom, 

| both declared their innocence, a warrant was made out for the * 

of Elizabeth, who received the intelligence with terror, 

ped and swore with fury. She was however compelled to 

mit, and took possesion of her cell, under the fear that she 

uld soon share thep fate of her mother. From this state of ‘ ex- 

anger’ she was saved by the man who is 

presented by the unprincipled bigots of the day as thirsting for her 

blood. Gardiner, while he acknowledged that Elizabeth and Courte- 
oy had — rivy to the designs of the rebels, and deserved 

their treason, yet contended they had not implicated 

by any overt act, and therefore could not be convicted 

His enemies seized the opportunity to ruin Gardiner with 
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‘the queen, but Mary listened to the 1 
found he was correct in his expositior law, and the next day 
Elizabeth was released from the Tower. Does how a narrow- 
ness of spirit, or an ignorance of the constitution, which the modern 
editors accuse this injured queen of? Courteney was sent to Foth- 
eringay castle, there to remain in custody. : u 

Wyat’s rebellion occasioned a delay of the intended marriage be- 
‘tween Mary and Philip, for a few weeks, but the restless spirit of 
the fanatical reformers was still active in showing,itself. ‘Three — 
days before the execution of Wyat, namely, on the 8th of Appt 
‘being then Sunday,’ says Stow, ‘a cat, with her head shorn, set 
‘the likeness of a vestment cast over her, with her fore feet. tied 





- into a law, and a late statue of Mary’s parliament, which recall 


‘together, and a round piece of paper like a singing cake betwixt 
‘them, was hanged on a gallows in Cheap, near to the cross in the 
‘ parish of St. Matthew, which cat being taken down was carried to the 
: Hehop of London, and he caused the same to be showed at Paul’s 
‘cross by.the preacher, Dr. Pendleton.’ On the 10th of June fol- 
lowing, the same historian says, ‘ Dr. Pendleton preached at Paul’s 
‘cross, at whom a gun was shot, the pellet whereof went very near 
‘him, and lit on the church wall. But the shooter could not be 
‘found.’ This daring attempt at assassination by the evangelical 
religionists, was followed by a proclamation, forbidding the shooting 
of handguns and the bearing of: weapons. These outrageous pro- 
ceedings arose not only from the intended marriage with the prince, 
but likewise from the desire the queen had always expressed that 
the people should return to the ancient faith and join the bosom of 
the universal church, under which their ancestors had enjoyed so 
much glory and happiness. In order to prepare the way for-this 
wished-for event, the queen, about the 15th of March, in this year, 
issued out a commission, by which all the marriep clergy were de- 
prived of their benefices, being unqualified to possess them. This 
inability was founded on the constant practice of the western church, 
on the unanimous authority of the canons, and the solemn engage- 
ment made by every ecclesiastic at his ordination: likewise on the 
4th of Henry VIIIth’s six articles, which the parliament had Te 


religious matters to their condition at that prince’s death, had ra fied. 
So that Mary, instead of being ‘ unacquainted with the constitu: ion 
g 






‘ of the country,’ as the modern editors sha melessly assert, did no 
but in the most constitutional manner; foi this injunction wa 
legal and parliamentary as it was just and canonical. In conse 

of these orders, Holgate, archbishop of York, and the bishops of St. 









David’s, Chester, and Bristol, who had been regulars, and, besides © 


the promise made at their ordination, had broken the solemn yows 


» Wl ons 
made on entering a religious state, and those of Gloucester and Here- 


ford, who were of the secular clergy, were deprived. Scory and 
Barlow, bishops of Chicester and Bath, who were in the same 
predicament, fled the kingdom. As much calumny and mistepre- 


sentation have been resorted to by the advocates of Pro stan us 
and the enemies of Catholicism to extol the character SAREE 
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an y with cruelty and love of blood, we 
give the reader some account of the chief of 
s, from the testimony, observe, of ProresTaNT 


and defenders 
deem it our 
these deposed 
historians, ~ , ; ' % ; 
Holgate, archbishop of ‘York, not only made use of the indulgent 
doctiune, which, in Edward’s reign, allowed the clergy to marry, 
but extended the licence to take another man’s wile.—(Collier’s 

cles. Hist. vol. ii; b. 5. p. 349.) 
bert Farrar, was first, chaplain to Cranmer; and then, by the 


P ctor Seymour’s favour, promoted to the bishopric of St. David’s; 


ut, on that nobleman’s fall, fifty-six articles were exhibited against 
him, ror which he was confined during the remainder of Edward’s 
reign, and now degraded.—(2th. Oxon. p. 679.) , 

Jonn Bird, bishop of Chester, was a Carmelite friar, and for is 
obsequiousness to the court measures at the dissolution of the a 
teries, and a remarkable sermon in support of the lay supremacy, 
was promoted to a see in Ireland; from whence he was translated to 
Bangor, and in 1541 to Chester. He went all the lengths of Henry’s 
and Edward’s reigns, and made use of the indulgence which the 
latter allowed of taking a wife. Being deprived of his bishopric, he 
lived privately at Chester till his death, in 1556.—(Bale, cent. ii. No. 
41—Pitts, de Illust.—Ang. Script.—Godwin, de Prezsul. Ang.) 

Paul Bush, bishop of Bristol, was an Augustine friar, and had 
been chaplain to Henry VIII. who promoted him to that see, for 
his compliance with the court measures. But though he betrayed 
the same passive disposition during Edward’s reign, and took a wife, 
he was never known either to preach or write against the ancient 
religion.—He readily gave up his bishopric at the queen’s command, 
and parted from his wife, and lived privately in Bristol till his death, 
in 1558.—(Godwin de Presul. Ang.—Ath. Oxon.) 

William Barlow, bishop of Bath and Wells, was a Canon Regular, 
and very active both in promoting the dissolution of religious houses 
in Henry’s reign, and forwarding the various innovations of Edward’s. 

deprived of his bishopric.on account of marriage he fied to 
y.—(Godwin de Presul. Ang.—Ath. Oxon. vol. i. p. 156.) 

Such were some of the chief performers in the work of doctrinal 
novelty and ministerial rapacity; with what discernment their places 
were supplied, so far as firmness and interest of principle were con- 
ce , the event verified n the queen’s death, when her succes- 
sor, after. swearing to act the Catholic religion, thought proper 
to restore the new form of public worship, only Kitchin, bishop of 
Llandaff, who, Proteus like, had: put on all the forms of religion in 
the three last reigns, could be induced, of that venerable bench, to 
submit to the change.—Neither loss of wealth and dignity, nor the 
hardships of imprisonment or deportation, shook their constancy to 
the true faith; and Dr. Heath, archbishop of York and lord Chancel- 
lor, having succeeded Holgate in the one and Gardiner in the other, 

iscourse, at the opening of the first parliament of Elizabeth, 


made 4% * . - 
on that lady’s assuming the spiritual supremacy of the kingdom, 
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which, for clearness and solidity, may vie with any of the pleadings 
of Tully or Demosthenes. ” x * 34 

These proceedings alarmed the already discontented and turbulent 
leaders of evangelism, who, to their outrages already mentioned, and 
finding they were not likely to succeed by open force and rebellion, 
had recourse to stratagem and artifice, thinking thus to befool the 
people, and work them into hatred against Mary’s government. This 
device we shall give in Dr. Heylin’s words. ‘A young maid,’ writes 
the doctor, ‘called Elizabeth Crofts, about the age of eighteen years, 
‘6 was. tutored to counterfeit certain speeches in the wall of a house 
‘not far from Aldersgate, where she was heard of many, but seen of 
‘none; and that her voice might be conceived to have somewhat in 
“it more than ordinary, a strange whistle was devised for her, out 
‘of which her words proceeded in sueh-a tone as seemed to have 
‘nothing mortal in it.—And thereupon it was affirmed by some of 
‘the people (great multitudes whereof resorted daily to the place) 
‘that it was an angel, or at least a voice from heaven; by others, it 
‘could be nothing but the Holy Ghost; but generally she passed by 
‘the name of the Spirtt in the Wall. For the interpreting of whose 
‘ words there wanted not some of the confedrates, who mingled them- 
‘selves by turns amongst the rest of the people, and taking on them 
‘to expound what the spirit..said, delivered many dangerous and 
‘seditious words against the queen, her marriage with the prince of 
‘Spain, the mass, confession, and the like. The practice was first 
‘set on foot on the 14th of March, which was within ten days after 
‘the publishing of the articles, and for awhile it went on fortunately 
‘enough, according to the purpose of the chief contrivers. But the 
‘abuse being searched into, and the plot discovered, the wench was | 
‘ordered to stand upon the scaffold near St. Paul’s cross, on the 
“15 of July, there to abide during the time of the sermon, and that 
‘being done, to make a public declaration of that lewd imposture. 
‘Let not the Papists be from henceforth charged with Elizabeth 
‘Barton, whom they called the Holy Maid of Kent; since now the 
‘Zuinglian gospellers, (for I cannot but consider this a plot of theirs) 
‘ have raised up their Elizabeth Crofts, whom they called the Spirit 
‘in the Wall, to draw aside the people from their due allegiance.’ 
Another of the inconsistencies of these pretended reformers was, the 
interpretation of the scriptures against the right of the queen to rule 
over them. Before Mary ascended the throne, they had no objection 
to a female for their sovereign, because she happened to have been 
brought up in the new doctrines; but now they had got a constitu- 
tional and religious queen, whose sole object was the happiness of 
her people, but, at the same time, was persuaded, from the experi- : 
ence of history, that there was no permanent foundation for that 
happiness but in following the precepts of the Catholic faith, they 
turn their backs upon their own proceedings, and pretend that as 
scripture declared man is the head of woman, it was contrary to 
the written word that a woman should possess the supreme authority 
over man. 

Heretofore, be it observed, not an act had passed to anisole au 
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the rights of conscience, or make ne ences:to come at ie faiha - 
cal disturbers of the he marriage pro- 


ceeded with aouity, al on he 
landed at Southampton, and proceeded to V 
met by the queen, and on the 25th the nu 
formed in the cathedral of that city, by Gar 
diocess. Philip was in the 27th year of his age, and the queen in 
er 38th. As soon as the ceremony was Wiiclated, the imperial 
mbassador, in the name of the emperor, presented Philip with an 
instrument, by which he conferred upon him the kingdom of Naples. 
This proceeding put the royal pair upon a footing of equality, and 
they were proclaimed by the-following style:—Philip and Mary, by 


ince of Spain 
, where he was 


, the bishop of that 


» 


~ 


the Grace of» God, king and queen of England, France, Naples, 


Jerusalem, and Ireland; defenders of the faith; princes of Spain 
and Sicily; archdukes of Austria; dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and 
Brabant; counts of Hapsbourg, Flanders and Tyrol. Such were 
the high and honourable titles affixed to the crown of England by 
the marriage of Mary to Philip; but, notwithstanding, she did not 
give satisfaction to the malecontents, because she and her royal hus- 
band were Catholics. The immense wealth brought over by Philip, 
and sent to the Tower to be coined, filling’ 7 chests, each chest being 
a yard and four inches long, and requiring 20 carts to convey it, we 
might have supposed would have \softened down the antipathy to 
Catholicism.—Could England obtain such a treasure at the time we 
are writing, (Dec. 15, 1825) when the banks in the city and country 
are daily smashing, we really believe the Jews on the Stock Exchange 
would embrace Catholicism, did the aid come from a Catholic coun- 
try; however, the fanatics of old were incorrigible, and every engine 
was called into requisition to keep alive religious rancour. But 
Mary had taken her measures, and was resolved to pursue them. 
On the 12th of November the second parliament of this queen 
met for the despatch of business; and on the 24th of the same month 
cardinal Pole arrived at Westminster, as legate from the holy see, 
with powers to reconcile the nation to the universal church. An act, 
by which the cardinal was restored to blood, the attainder reversed, 
and he reinstated in all his rights and honours, had previously passed 
and was presented to him at Gravesend on the foregoing day, by the 
earl of Shrewsbury and the bishop of Durham. On: the morning 
of the 28th of November, the legate paid a visit to. the king and 
queen, when the accomplishment of the great work of the nation’s 
reconciliation with the Catholic church was brought about. The 
incidents attending this most important event are so truly interesting 
to Englishmen, that we shall give them in the words of Dr. Lingard, 
not being willing to trust our pen with the narration. ‘In conse- 
‘ quence of a royal message,’ writes the learned historian, ‘ the lords 
‘and commons repaired to the court: and, after a few words from 
‘the chancellor, Pole, in a long harangue, returned them thanks for 
‘the act which they had passed in his favour, exhorted them to re- 
‘peal, in like manner, all the statutes enacted in derogation of the 
papal authority; and assured them of eyery facility on his part to 
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‘The motion for the re-union was carried almost ‘by acclamation. 
‘In the lords every voice was raised in its favour: in the commons, 
‘out of three hundred members, two only demurred, and these de- 
‘sisted from their opposition the next day. It was determined to 
‘ present a petition in the name of both houses to the king and queen, 
‘stating, that they looked back with sorrow and regret on the defec- 
‘tion of the realm from the communion of the apostolic see: that 
‘ they were ready to repeal, as far as in them lay, every statute which 
‘had either caused or supported that defection: and that they hoped, 
‘through the mediation of their majesties, to be absolved from all 
“ecclesiastical censures, and to be received into the bosom of the 
‘ universal church. 

‘On the following day, the feast of St. Andrew, the queen took 
‘her seat on the throne. The king was placed on her left hand, the 
‘legate, but at greater a ance, on her right. The chancellor read 
‘ the petition to their majesties: they spoke to the cardinal: and he, 
‘after a speech of some duration, absolved all those present, and the 
‘whole nation, and the dominions thereof, from all heresy and 
‘schism, and all judgments, censures, and penalties for that cause 
‘incurred: and restored them to the communion of the holy church 
‘in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen, resounded 
‘from every part of the hall: and the members, rising from their 
‘knees, followed the king and queen into the chapel, where Te 
‘Deum was chaunted in thanksgiving for the event. The next Sun- 
‘day the legate, at the invitation of the citizens, made his public 
‘entry into the metropolis; and Gardiner preached at St. Paul’s cross 
‘the celebrated sermon in which he lamented in bitter terms his con- 
‘duct under Henry VILI.; and exhorted all, who had fallen through 
‘his means, or in his company, to rise with him and seek the unity 
‘of the Catholic church. 

‘To proceed with this work, the two houses and the convocation 










_ ‘simultaneously presented separate petitions to the throne. ‘That 


‘from the lords and commons, requested their majesties to obtain 
‘from the legate, all those dispensations and indulgences, which the 
‘innovations made during the schism had rendered necessary, and 
‘ particularly such as might secure the property of the church to the 
‘present possessors without scruple of conscience, or impeachment 
‘ from the ecclesiastical courts. The other, from the clergy, stated 
‘their resignation of all right to those possessions of which the 
‘church had been deprived; and their readiness to acquiesce in every 
‘arrangement to be made by the legate.. His decree was soon after- 
‘wards published: 1. That all cathedral churches, hospitals, and 
‘schools founded during the schism, should be preserved; 2. That 
‘all persons, who had contracted marriage within the prohibited de- 
‘grees without dispensation, should remain married; 3. That all 
‘judicial processes made before the ordinaries, or an appeal before 
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‘ delegat should be held valid; and 4, That the possessors of 
* church penperty should not, either now or.hereafter, be molested, 
‘under pretence of any canons of councils, decrees of popes, or 
‘censures of the church; for which purpose, in virtue of the autho- 
‘rity vested in him, he took from all spiritual courts and judges the 
‘cognizance of these matters, and pronounced, before-hand, all such 

* processes and judgments invalid and of no effect. 
‘In the mean time.a joint committee of lords and commons had been 
‘actively employed in framing a most important and comprehensive 
bill which ves the attention of the reader, from the accuracy 
‘with which it distinguishes between the civil and ecclesiastical 
‘jurisdictions, and the care with which it guards against any en- 
‘croachment on the part of the latter. It first repeals several statutes 
‘by name, and then, in general, all clauses, sentences, and articles 
‘in every other act of parliament made since the 20th of Henry 
‘ VIII. against the supreme authority of the pope’s holiness or see 
‘apostolic. It next recites the two petitions, and the dispensation 
‘of the legate; and enacts, that every article in that dispensation 
‘should be reputed good and effectual in law, and may be alleged 
‘and pleaded in all courts spiritual and temporal. It then proceeds 
‘to state that, though the legate hath by his decree taken away all 
‘ matter of impeachment, trouble, or danger to the holders of church 
‘ property; yet, because the title of lands and hereditaments in this 


‘realm is grounded on the laws and customs of the same, and to be 


‘ tried and judged in no other courts than those of their majesties: it 


is therefore enacted, by authority of parliament, that all such pos-. 


‘ sessors of church property shall hold the same in manner and form 


‘as they would have done, had this act never been made; and, that 
‘ any person who shall molest such possessors by process out of any © 


* ecclesiastical court, either within or without the realm, shall incur 
‘the penalty of premunire. Next it provides, that all papal bulls, 
‘ dispensations, and privileges, not containing matter prejudicial to 
‘the royal authority, or to the laws of the realm, may be put in ex- 
‘ ecution, used, and alledged in all courts whatsoever: and concludes 
‘by declaring, that nothing in this act shall be explained to impair 
‘ any authority or prerogative belonging to the crown, in the 20th 
‘year of Henry VIII. that the pope shall have and enjoy, without 
‘diminution or enlargement, the same authority and jurisdiction, 
‘ which he might then have lawfully exercised; and that the jurisdic- 
‘tion of the bishops shall be restored to that state, in which it ex- 
‘isted at the same period. In the lords, the bill was read thrice in 
‘two days; in the commons, it was passed after a sharp debate on 
‘the third reading. Thus was re-established, in England, the whole 
* system of religous polity, which had prevailed for so many centuries 
‘before Henry VIII.’ 

The same writer observes, in a note on the 20th of Henry VIIIth, 
‘ Most readers have very confused and incorrect notions of the juris- 
‘ diction, which the pontiff, in virtue of his supremacy, claimed to 
‘exercise within the realm. From this act, and the statutes which 
‘ it repeals, it follows, that that jurisdiction was comprised under the 
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‘ following heads: 1. He was acknowledged as the chief bishop of 
‘ the Christian church, . authority to reform and ret Ir ‘heresies, 
‘errors, and abuses within the same. 2. To him belonged the in- 


‘stitution or confirmation of bishops elect. 3. He could grant to 

‘clergymen licences and non-residence, and permission to hold more 

‘than one benefice, with cure of souls. 4. He dispensed in the 

~ ‘canonical impediments o ma rimony; and 5. He received appeals 
‘from the spiritual courts.’ “ ' 

We cannot pass over this memorable event, without taking a slight 

review of some of the causes which seem to have prepare i 

for so speedy and universal a revolution; one of wl seems to have 

been the shortness of time, not more than-twenty years, since Eng- 

land had renounced the religion to which she had now returned, and 

which h id been her faith for above nine centuries. Another was 

probably, so far as the great body of the people were concerned, the 

deplorable state of misery and starvation to which the poor had been 

reduced by the dissolution of monasteries and religious houses, 

which it was hoped, no doubt, would be removed by the re-estab- 

_ lishment of those receptacles of virtue and charity.—To these facts 

be wee shall add the authority of witnesses who, in this case, being 

¥ “ rotestants, must be above all exception; one of them assigns very 

_natural reasons for the little satisfaction which sensible and well dis- 

_ posed minds could find in such novelties; and the other se 

a very impartial light, some arguments, ‘ which,’ a 

; himself, ‘may prevail on men of much reason and more 

-__ entertain a favourable opinion of the religion which the na 










en braced. 
4 Rang, fra acknowledges, ‘ that the licentious and dessolute life of 
§m ny of the professors of the gospel, and which was but too visible 
Res) 1 some of the more eminent among them; the open blemishes of 
‘some of the clergy, who promoted the reformation, contribute to 
‘alienate the people, to raise a general aversion, and to make the 
‘nation entertain as advantageous a notion of the religion they had 
‘quitted, as their prejudices had been strong against it: and to look 
‘upon all the innovations that had been made as so many inlets into 
‘all manner of vice and wickedness.’—Bishop Burnett's History 

of the Reformation. vol. iii. p. 217. 

‘'The members of the Roman Catholic communion,’ says the 
other author, ‘ whose authority I have pleaded, may say, that their 
‘religion was that of their forefathers, and had the actual possession 
‘of men’s minds before the opposite opinions had even a name; and 
‘having continued in it through such a length of time, it would be 
‘ objected to them with an ill grace, that this was the effect of inven- 
‘tion or design; because it was not likely that all ages should have 
‘the same purposes, or that the same doctrine should serve the dif- 
‘ ferent ends of several ages. This prescription, moreover, rests on 
‘these grounds; that truth is more ancient than falsehood; and that 
‘God would not, for so many agek Mave forsaken his church, and 
‘left her in error. To this antiquity of doctrine is annexed an un- 
‘ interrupted succession of their bishops from the apostles, and par- 
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‘ prerogatives were so great, and the advantageous mannér in which 
‘many eminent prelates of other sees have expressed themselves 
‘ with regard to the church of Rome. This prerogative includes the 
‘ advantages of monarchy, and the constant benefits which are derived 
‘from that form of government. Nor does the multitude and variety 
‘of people who are of that persuasion, their apparent consent with 
‘elder ages, and their agreement with one another, form a less pre- 


m*5 ee 
* ticularls es heir superior bishop F, St. Peter, whose personal” 





‘sumption in their favour. The same conclusion (he says) must be 
‘inferred from the differences which*hat arisen amongst their ad- 
‘ versaries, and from the casualties which have happened to many of 
‘them: from the oblique and sinister proceedings of some who have 
‘ left their communion; from the appellation of heretic and schismatic, 
‘which they fix on all who dissent from them.’ To these i 
arguments he adds those of a more positive kind; viz. ‘the beauty 
‘and splendour of the church of Rome, her solemn service, the state- 
‘liness and magnificence of her hierarchy, and the name of Catholic, 
‘ which she claims as her own due, and to concern no other sect of 
‘ Christianity. It has been their happiness to be instrumental to th 
~ ‘conversion of many nations. The world is witness to the p 
‘and austerity of their religious orders; to the single life of th 



























‘ the great reputation of many of their bishops for faith and sanct 
‘and own holiness of some of those persons, whose institutes 
‘the religious orders follow. —Dr. Jeromy Taylor on the Liberty 
of Prophecying. * 


The ieeement of the supremacy of the see of Rome was the 


ment of it was the first step of a return to the ancient faith. W 
aware that there is much difficulty to satisfy the Protestant reader of 
the expediency and much more the necessity of such a measure; 
however, we will here quote the authority of a learned Protestant 
writer on the subject, and leave it to his own common sense to decide 
the point. ‘It is well known,’ says Grofius, speaking of himself, 
in his last reply to Rivet, written a short time before his death, * that 
‘I have always wished to see Christians re-united in the same body; 
‘and I once thought this conjunction might be begun by an union of 
‘ Protestants among themselves.. I have since perceived that this is 
‘impossible, not only because the Calvinists are averse to all such 
‘agreements; but because Protestants are not associated under any 
‘ one form of government, and therefore cannot be united in one body, 
‘ but must necessarily be separated into other new sects and divisions. 
‘J, therefore, and many others with, me, plainly see that this con- 
‘cord of Protestants can never be effected, unless they are united to 
‘the Roman see, without which no common church government can 
‘take place: for which reason I wish that the separation, which has 
‘ been made, and the causes of it, may cease. Now, amongst these, 
‘ the canonical primacy of the bishop of Rome cannot, as Melancthon 
‘ himself confesses, be placed; for he judges that very primacy 
‘necessary, in order to maintain and preserve unity.’ If this testi- 
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ecessity of hav- 


~ mony is not sufficient to eouftee the reader of the 
ing a supreme head to preserve unity in the body, let him consult 
Dr. Field’s preface to his Book on the Church. Dr. Hammond, in 
his Treatise on Heresy, § 13.. No. 2, 3, and his Comment, on 1 
Tim. iii. 15. Dr. Jackson on the Creed, b. 2. chap. iv. p. 165, and 
a from their readers the same con- 
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lic faith, which St. Paul drew from 
' stian religion in general, Thou per- 
suadest me almost to bea hristian. Acts, xxvi. 28, 

The reconciliation was concluded by a general pardon for offen- 
ces against the queen, and among other prisoners John Tog were, 


cession in this article o 


according to Stow, the late archbishop of York, sir Rogers, sir 
James a Crofts, sir Nicholas Throgmorton, sir Nicholas Arnold, sir 
Edward Warner, sir George Harper, sir William Sentlow, sir An- 
drew Dudley, and sir Gavin Carew, knights. These prisoners 
were set at liberty on the 18th of January, 1555, and it clearly shows 
that Mary did not then seek ‘to domineer over the rights of private 

‘ judgment, and trample on the liberties of mankind.’ No, no, modern 
editors of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, it was not Mary that sought to 

play the tyrant, but the pretended martyrs of John Fox, and their 
federates at home and abroad, who, by their plottings and preach- 
sapped the basis of social order and civil liberty, and compelled 

ne Catholic sovereigns of Europe to resort to harsh measures to 
‘preserve the rights and privileges of mankind. We en 
Poynet, bishop of Winchester, fled to the continent 
_ in Wyat’s rebellion. Others of the reforming party t 
selves likewise to flight; some to Frankfort, and some to Geneva, 
Where they practised their treasons under hand. Of these were 
tingham, Goodman, Scory, Wood, Knox, Joun Fox, Jewel, 
Horn, Sands, and Grindal, and they had not long been at the first 
mentioned place, before they began to wrangle about the book of 
Common Prayer, and other matters, as well as to hatch up treason.— 
‘When Whittingham, and divers others of a more violent humour,’ 
says the author of The Survey of the pretended Holy Discipline 
‘came first to Frankfort, they fell presently into a very special liking 
‘of the Geneva discipline, as finding it to contain such rules and 
“‘ practices as did greatly concur with their own dispositions, viz. that 
‘if bishops and princes refused to admit of the gospel, they might be 
‘used by their subjects as the bishop of Geneva was used, that is, 
‘deposed. And that every particular minister with assistants, ac- 
‘cording to the platform of that discipline, was himself a bishop, 
‘and had as great an authority within his own parish as any bishop 
‘in the world, might lawfully challenge, even to the excommunication 
‘ of the best, as well princes as peasants, &c. Howbeit, many there 
‘were, as Dr. Cox, Dr. Horn, Mr. Jewel, with sundry others, who 
‘ perceiving the tricks of that discipline, did utterly dislike it.’ (p. 
45, 46.) So in the History of the Troubles at Frankfort, p. 44, 45, 
we find Knox making use of the following language towards this 
country. ‘Oh, England! England! if thou wilt obstinately return into 
‘Egypt, that is, if thou contract marriage, confederacy, or league 
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‘ with such princes as do maintain and advance idolatry, such as the 
‘emperor, who is not less an enemy to Christ than was Nero; if for 
‘the pleasure and friendship, I say, of such princes, thou return to 
‘ thine old abominations before used under Papistry, then, assuredly, 
*O England, thou shalt be plagued and brought to desolation by the 
‘means of those whose favour thou seekest, and by whom thou art 
‘procured to fall from Christ, and serve antichrist.’ For these and 
such like treasonable sentiments against the emperor, his son Philip 
and queen Mary, Knox was compelled to fly from Frankfort, and 
was followed by some of his party.—These turbulent spirits were 
in correspondence with their co-mates in England. It may here be 
proper to remark, that the reformers or gospellers were themselves 
the asserters of the right of the civil power to punish evil doers, and 
Calvin set the example by burning Servetus.—It must not be for- 
gotten too, that Cranmer was consenting to the death of Lambert 
and Anne Askew, under Henry the eighth, and urged the young 
prince Edward to sign the death warrant of Joan Bocher and Von 
Paris for Heresy. Nay, in a code of ecclesiastical discipline com- 
piled by Cranmer, for the government of the reformed church of 
England, it was ordained that individuals accused of holding hereti- 
cal opinions should be arraigned before the spiritual courts; should 
be excommunicated on conviction; and after a respite of sixteen days 
should, if they continued obstinate, be delivered to the civil magis- 
trate, to SUFFER THE PUNISHMENT PROVIDED BY THE LAW. ° This code 
was levelled against the professors of the anciENT FAITH, for, by this 
new code, the doctrines of transubstantiation and supremacy, and 
the denial of justification by faith only, were made heresy, and, of 
course, would have subjected every Catholic to the punishment of 
death. The demise of Edward VI. put an end to this scheme of 
Cranmer to wreak his vengeance on the believers of that faith which 
he had repeatedly sworn to teach, when it was his interest, and 
basely violated his solemn pledges when he could do it with safety 
to his neck. But only think, reader, of the consistency of those 
writers who clamour so loudly against the persecuting spirit of the 
Catholics, when the page of genuine history proves that the gospel- 
lers were as sanguinary towards Catholics as ever Catholics could 
be towards them. Besides the Catholics did not invent their reli- 
gion, but received it from the apostles Mai: successors, which 
religion, the scripture says, is unchangeable and immutable. Whereas 
the religion, if such it can be called, of Cranmer and the gospellers, 
was of human invention, ever varying and unsettled; yet did he pro-. 
pose a code to burn those who should constantly adhere to the one 
invariable faith, professed in England for nine hundred years before 
him, but, in a short time, he and his associates fell into the trap he 
had contrived for others. ley 
With whom the persecution originated in Mary’s reign is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lingard, a matter of uncertainty. Gardiner and Bonner 
have both been charged with cruelty, and as being the instigators of 
these lamentable proceedings; but this learned writer has ably rescued 
the character of Gardiner from being of a mercenary disposition, and 
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_ though it must be admitted that Bonner, from his situation, was com- 
pelled to pronounce a decree of heresy against a great number of the 
gospellers, yet it does not appear that he was a persecutor from 
choice, or went in search of victims, as the’ Protestants did, and 
were encouraged to do so, by rewards in the time of Elizabeth; the 
‘glorious,’ queen Bess, who was a more merciless tyrant than her 
father Henry, All that is known for certainty is, that the question 
of severe measures to reduce the restless spirit of the new preachers, 
was frequently debated in council after the queen’s marriage, but 
she was not apprized of their final resolution before the beginning 
of November, when she returned the following answer in writing: — 
‘Touching the punishment of heretics, we thinketh it ought to be 
‘done without rashness, not leaving in the mean time to do justice 
‘to such as, by learning, would seem to deceive the simple: and the 
‘rest so to be used, that the people well perceive them not to be 
‘condemned without just occasion: by which they shall both - 
‘stand the truth, and beware not to do the like. And esp y 
¢ within London, I would wish none to be burnt without some of the 
‘council’s presence, and both there and every where good sermons 
‘at the same time.’ This we have on the authority of Collier, and 
certainly here is nothing of a spirit indicating a desire ‘to domineer 
‘over the rights of private judgment, and trample on the privileges 
‘ of mankind,’ which the modern editors charge this queen with har- 
bouring. While these discussions were going on in the council, an 
act was brought into parliament to revive the statutes which had for- 
merly been enacted to suppress the doctrines of the Lollards. Every 
voice was in its favour, and in the course of four days it had passed 
the two houses. Here then was no show of ignorance, nor any de- 
sire to violate the constitution of the country; on the contrary, the 
proceedings were perfectly constitutional and regular. The passing 
of this act alarmed the reformed preachers, many of whom were at 
the time in custody. They composed and forwarded petitions, in- 
cluding a confession of their faith, to the king and queen and to par- 
liament, and in which they made professions of loyalty. But while 
the preachers in prison professed submission to the laws, those who 
were at large acted with intemperance and outrage. On the 31st of 
December, one Ros lebrated preacher openly prayed for the 
death of the queen. urprised in the fact, and taken to prison 
with some of his disciples. Parliament immediately passed a law 

y it treason to pray for the queen’s death; while lying John Fox 

izes these traitors as honest citizens, and bishop Hooper con- 
idered them as suffering saints. : 

We have seen in our days the dreadful evils arising from heated 

_ imaginations and the want of sterling religious principle to guide the 
opinions of political theorists. The horrors and dreadful outrages 

arising from the French revolution are fresh in every one’s memory; 

fhuithe eae! editors of Fox be ignorant of the penal statutes 
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that have been passed within the last forty years to stop the pro- 

gress of philosophical and unbelieving sophistry Have not the British 

parliament nade new laws of treason and sédition, and have not 
fe 
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numerous individuals been punished with death and banishment 
under them? We have had gagging bills, power of imprisonment 
bills; sun-set and sun-rise bills for Ireland, under which the poor 
peasant may be transported without trial by Jury, for being out of 
his house a quarter of an hour, and a distance of a quarter of a mile 
before sun-rise or after sun-set.—We have had individuals tried and 
imprisoned for years for writings and publications tending to bring 
the Christian religion into contempt. We have had all these things 
done by our Protestant government, and in our own times, and are 
Catholics to be insulted by exaggerated tales of cruelty said to have 
been’ done three hundred years ago? The alledged motive of. these 
modern proceedings was the preservation of ‘social order and holy 
‘religion;’ the same motives were alledged by Mary’s counsellors. 
The latter contended that rigid justice was absolutely necessary to 
overawe that fanatical mob, and to quell the spirit of sedition. 

“Mary's counsellors, it must be observed, did not make new laws, 
nor forge new crimes, to punish her refractory subjects, as was the 
ease with her father and brother, whose example was followed by 
her sister Elizabeth. ‘These usurpers- of the spiritaal authority 
coined ‘creeds as well as crimes, from mere caprice, and punishéd 
men, not for doing wrong, but for believing and adhering to that 
faith which was the right one. Mary’s advisers contented them- 
selves with reviving the ancient statutes of the land, which we will 
explain hereafter. The religion which the nation had again em- 
braced was the religion of their ancestors, and of the whole world. 


It had been introduced nine hundred years by the force of persuasion 


and miracles, and was nurtured by the blood of the saints. Under 
it the most wholesome and equitable laws had been enacted to-secure 
the rights and properties of every class of. the community, both ec- 
clesiastical and civil, and at no time was England more powerful and 
happy than when she submitted to the spiritual supremacy of the 
Head of thé Catholic Church, and preserved the people from religious 
feuds and fanaticism. Until the time of Wickliffe no penal law was 
passed concerning religious opinions, nor would there even after his 
doctrine began to spread, had they not been the cause of rebellion 
and bloodshed. ‘We have, in the preceding part of this work shown 
the evil results of the Wickliffite hone hese resulis are care- 
fully kept from the people by interested or prejudiced writers, who 
represent the professors of truth as.cruel ¢ nd sanguinary for attempt- 
ing to stop the progress of error and delusion, and d es of 
error as the champions of truth.. It was only on the 
ber, 1825, ‘(our birth-day, and St. Eusebius’s day) 1 
paper put forth an article which was headed, * Penal A 
slati 













Protestants, or Specimens of ancient Catholic Legi 
Acts passed. at the period alluded to might as well be alles 
been passed against the modern philosophers of Fy 
Protestants, for there was not a Protestant in : 
the Acts were made, as Wickliffe held the 
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Consequently Wickliffe was not a Protestant, though he and his dis- 
ciples were condemned for preaching heterodoxy. 

“But allowing that Wickliffe was a Protestant, and ‘ the true author 
of the Reformation,’ the Protestantism which he preached would no 
more be tolerated by our present Protestant government than it was 
by the government of the Plantagenets and Tudors. Most of our 
readers are acquainted with the insurrection of Wat ‘Tyler and Jack 
Cade, but they are not so well acquainted with the cause of their re- 
bellion. It arose chiefly from the pernicious notions imbibed by the 
people through the means of ignorant preachers, who went about the 
country dogmatizing against the clergy and their possessions, and 
instigating the people to dispossess them of their benefices. All men 
of letters were objects of hatred with these precursors of the Re- 
formation, and it was found necessary to repress their tumultuous 
conduct by the strong arm of the law. On this occasion, an act was 
passed in the fifth year of Richard II. cap. ii—which says, ‘ Foras- 
‘much-as it is openly known, that there be divers evil persons 
‘within the realm, going’ from county to county, and from town to 
‘town, in certain habits under dissimulation of great holiness, and 
‘without the license of our holy father the pope, or other sufficient 
‘ authority, preaching daily, not only in churches and church-yards, 
‘but also in markets, fairs, and other open places, where a great 
‘congregation is, divers sermons, containing heresies and notorious 
‘errors, to the great emblemishing of the Christian’ faith, and de- 
‘ struction of the laws, and of the estate of the holy church; to the 
‘ great peril of the souls of the people, and of all the realm of Eng- 
‘land, &c.—which preachers cited or summoned before the ordina- 
‘ries of the places, there to answer of that whereof they be impeach- 
‘ed, will not obey to their summons and commandments; nor care 
‘for their monitions, nor the censures of the holy church, but ex- 
‘pressly despise them: and moreover by their, subtil and ingenious 

*, ‘words to draw the people to hear their sermons, and do maintain 
‘them in their errors.by strong hand and by great: routs, &c.— 
‘Ewnacts, that persons indicted and accused of such heresy, should 
‘be committed to the ordinaries, and openly tried, and being convict, 
‘should abjure and do penance, or suffer imprisonment, &c.’ 

We take this extract on Protestant authority, and we should: be 
glad to know what objection can be made to the tenour of this Act, 
which will not apply to the penal statutes passed by Protestant par- 
liaments; unless, indeed, it should be contended that people may 
act with impunity against Catholic rulers, but must be obedient in 
al ling when Protestants are set over them.—This law was not 















da men of godliness, but against ‘ evil persons,’ who 
7" great holiness, and harangued the people without authority, 
a insinuating heresies amongst the ignorant, which, according to Dr. 
_ Johnson, means, ‘an opinion of priate men different from that of 

Cath and orthodox Church,’ and consequently were, as the 

notorious errors,’ disfiguring the truth and menacing 
the laws.’—And is there a man of common sense, in 
to be found condemning this statute of our 
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Catholic forefathers, when the very same proceedings would be pun-. 
ished at this day, in this Protestant country, were the modern. edi- 
tors or any other stanch Protestants to tread in the footsteps of 
Wickliffe’s disciples. Yes, in the United States of America would 
these precursors of the Reformation meet with a little wholesome 
eastigation, though there is no state religion in that, republic, if any 
of them were to act with open force as the Wickliffites were known 
to do, though this important fact is studiously suppressed by those 
‘writers who arraign the conduct of the Catholics in what they call 
the ‘dark ages.’—Does not this very law specify that these new pre- 
tenders to holiness and truth, after drawing the people into error by 
subtle, that is sly, artful, cunning words, instigated them to maintain 
‘their errors by strong hand and by great routs,’ which is’ mani- 
festly contrary to. the spirit of the Catholic religion, as that reli- 
gion was spread, in every case, by the very opposite means of force 
and commotion, and when it was persecuted, those who professed it 
surrendered their lives rather than be guilty of the least violence. to 
dishonour their faith. Se 4 : 

But before we proceed further in our remarks, we must give from 
the same authority two extracts from the 2d of Henry IV. who for- 
cibly deposed the former sovereign, but found it necessary to guard 
against the evil doings of the precursors of the Reformation.— The 
writer of the article says, this act of the last-named monarch ‘ more 
particularly defines the persons here spoken to be.’—It says, ‘A 
‘new sect of the faith, of the sacraments of the church, and of the 
‘authority of the same damnably thinking, and against the law of 
* God and of .the church, usurping the otlices of preaching, and who 
‘do perversely and maliciously, in divers places within the said 
‘realm, under the colour of dissembled holiness, preach and teach 
‘ these days, openly and privily, divers new doctrines, and wicked 
‘ heretical and erroneous opinions, contrary to the same faith and 
‘ blessed. determinations of the ‘holy chureh; and of such sect and 
‘wicked doctrine: and opinions, they make unlawful conventicles 
‘and confederacies, they hold and ,exercise schocis: they do make 
‘and write books, they do wickedly instruct and inform people, and 
‘as much as they may excite and stir them to sedition and 1NsuR- 
‘ rEcTION,’ &c.—And ‘ Ordains. that s convicted of such offen- 
«ces, and who shall refuse duly to a e the same; or who, after 
‘abjuration shall be pronounced, do fall into relapse, so. that accor- 
* ding to the holy canons he ought to be left to the secular court.— 
« After due process the mayor, sheriff or sheriffs, &c. of the place 
‘ where the offence shall be committed, shall, after sent ce, receive 
‘them before the people in an high place to be bu nts that such 
‘punishment may strike fear into the minds of others, whereby 
















‘no such heretical doctrine, nor their authors and fauters in he 
‘said realm against the Catholic faith, Christian law Ape ey 
t 


‘nation of the holy church, which God prohibit, be sus ined or in a 


‘any wise suffered.’ > gua a po) ae 
From these extracts we find the same crimes sedition and ine 
surrection made the groundwork of\the puni and the same 
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cause na s producing these crimes, namely, hypocrisy i in ‘affee- 
ting piet y, and perversity and malice in spreading their errors. ‘The 
doctrines pure 0 inions are denominated wicked, and the conventicles 
unlawful; w had not our ancestors, though they were Catholics, 
as much right to guard against wicked errors as our Protestant go- 
vernment? We have had several acts passed within the last twenty 
years to ‘prevent the holding of unlawful and seditious assemblies; 
and why shofld not Catholic parliaments be allowed to protect the 
peace and safety of the realm at the close of the 14th and beginning 
of the 15th ‘centuries, against ‘similar disturbers of the common weal, 
as Protestant parliaments in the 19th century? If the Protestant 
reader would divest himself of that.prejudice imbibed by his educa- 
tion,, and look to the, two cases, with religion substracted from the 
first, he would find that had not our Catholic ancestors taken the pre- 
cautions which they did to resist and destroy the pernicious’subtilties 
and seditious practices of the Wickliffites, more generally known 
by the name of Lollards, the Protestants would not now have had 
any privileges to be alarmed for, lest the Catholics should 1 i 
ascendency and take away these rights from them. A ci 
which, if attempted in our time, we would oppose with a 
ergy of our mind. 
We have shown, to demonstration, that the two statutes of Richard 
II. and Henry IV. were not directed to’ invade the right of con- 
science, but to repress the exercise of force to benight and hold the 
mind in error, and prevent those dire calamities which naturally fol- 
low a state of" Gus gaa licentiousness among the people. 
Although punishment was enacted in the case of obstinacy and de- 
pravity, yet it does not follow that mild means were not resorted to, 
for the preservation of crime; and in fact-no endeavour was: left un- 
tried to bring the mistaken’ disciples of the new doctrines and wieked 
practices to a sense of their duty.” That prevention and not punish- 
ment was the object of ‘the rulers of those days is unanswerably 
proved by the few executions that occurred under these two acts, 
which have been so much reprobated by Protestant writers, during 
the reign of the Catholic sovereigns, till the rule of that merciless 
bloody tyrant, Henry VIIL. who became the first Protestant Head 
of the Church of England.—Wickliffe himself died a natural death, 
the mischievous effects s doctrines not appearing till after he 
had passed into the grave; of his followers not more than twenty-two 
suffered under the laws above, which were found necessary to be en- 
acted, yer egee long space of 113 years, even according to John Fox 
himself, who includes in this number sir John Oldcastle, a notorious 
Nor did Mary’s advisers recommend the renewal of these 
) glut their vengeance with the blood of the misguided and 
ictims of delusion, but wi view to intimidate and re- 
e tumultuous ebullitions which the seditious writings and 
sof the gospellers were fanning to a flame.—We have be- 
that ie queep received the greatest provocations to re- 
| me which she forbore with a lenity hitherto un- 
et followed. ‘To this period not one had been 
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punished oe offence touching religion. Those ft) suffered 
were convicted traitors, and but one, namely, the lady Jane Grey, 
was an object of pity to the people. This merciful forbearance, 
however, instead of gaining on the affections of th infatuated disci- 
ples of the gospellers.only tended to embolden them in their out- 
rageous conduct; but what was evidently the feeling of charity, in- 
spired by true religion; was mistaken for the effect of fear. Fresh 
provocations were given, and it was at length resolved to try what 
coercion would do to heal the disorders which now raged with so 
much excess. But this determination was not.come to without op- 
position from some of the council. Cardinal Pole, who, as legate 
of.the pope, represented the head of the Catholic,church, was strenu- 
ous for mild measures. Dr. Heylin says, the cardinal ‘ was clearly 
‘of opinion, that they should rest themselves contented with the 
‘ restitution of their own” religion; and the said statutes should, be 
‘held forth as a terror only, but that no open persecution should be 
‘raised upon them; following therein, as he affirmed, the counsel 

t unto the queen by Charles the emperor, at her first coming to 

row n, by whom she was advised to create no trouble unto: any 
for matter of conscience.’ Dr. Lingard also bears testimony 
to the clemency of the legate’s disposition. ‘In_a confidential letter 
‘to the cardinal of Augsburg,’ writes that historian, ‘ he has unfolded 
‘to us his own sentiments without reserve. ‘He will not, he says, 
‘deny that there may be men, so addicted to the most pernicious 
“errors themselves, and so apt to seduce others, that they may justly 
‘be put to death, for the same + as we amputate a limb to 
‘to preserve the whole bodys But this is an extreme case: and, 
‘even when it happens, every gentler remedy should be applied be- 
‘fore such punishment is inflicted. In general, lenity is to be pre- 
‘ ferred to severity: and the bishops should remember that they are 
‘ fathers as well as judges,,and ought to show the tenderness-Of pa- 
‘rents, even when they are compelled to punish. This has always 





‘been his opinion: it»was that of shis colleagues, who presided with © 


‘him at the council of Trent, and also of the prelates. who composed 
‘that assembly.’ The lord ‘chancellor Gardiner, is said by Dr. 
Heylin to have differed from the lega e, and to have contended for 
the enforcing of the statutes on the principal supporters of, the here- 
tics, whether they were of the eccl al hierarchy or the lay 
nobility; and bishop Bonner is rep ted by the same authority as 
furious in favour of persecution, which he justified, the doctor says, 
by precdent from the evangelists or gospellers themselves.—‘ Have 
‘I not seen (saith he) that the heretics themselves have broke the 
‘ice, in putting one of their own number (I think they called him by 
‘name of Servetus) to a cruel death? Could it be thegebty ° 
‘in them, to take that contay course against one o 














‘ren for holding any contr doctrine from that whic 
‘ publicly. agreed amongst them? And can they be so 
‘ partial rather, as to reckon it for a crime in us, if 
‘against them with the like severity, and punish them b 
‘ extreme rigour of theirown example?’—Cranmer be it obse 
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and never forgotten, was an advocate for persecution even of Pro- 
te tants; or such as are’ now called so, he having laboured with 
Ridley to instil into the youthful mind of Edward, ‘ that as Moses 
‘ ordered blas ers to be put to death, so it was the duty of a 
‘ Christian oft e, and more so of one, who bore the title of defender 
‘ of the faith, to eradicate the cockle from the field of God’s church, 
‘to cut out the gangrene that it might not spread to the sounder 
‘parts.’ (Rym. xv. 182.)—Elizabeth, also, that darling she pope and 
foundress of the established church; she who is hailed with the title 
of « Virgin queen,’ and ‘ glorious Bess,’ while her sister Mary is de- 
nominated the ‘bloody’ queen—this sweet lady could issue out her 
commissions for burning heretics, in one of which, to sir Nicholas 
Bacon, she says, ‘they have been justly declared heretics, and there- 
‘fore as corrupt members to be cut off from the rest of the flock of 
‘ Christ, lest they should corrupt others professing the true Christian 
‘ faith.— We, therefore, according to regal function and office, mind- 
‘ing the execution of justice in this behalf, require: you to award 
‘and make out our writ of execution,’ &c. (Rym. xv. 740.)— 
From these facts it is clear that both parties seem to 
agreed in the right of the secular power to put heretics to death, and 
as we have proved that the legate, cardinal Pole, as well.as others, 
were opposed to severe measures, it,is not too much to expect of the 
Protestant reader that he will acquit the Catholic church of holding 
persecuting doctrines, which she really does not admit, when per- 
secution has been practised to a much greater degree and_with less ° 
show of justice by Protestants than by Catholics. Because the 
latter adhered to one only divine faith, whereas. the former admit 
the right of every individual to choose his own individual opinion, 
and then punish him for segpins! ae 

The council having decided on strong measures, on the 22d of 
January, 1555, the chancellor called before him the chief of the 
prisoners, put them in mind of: the tendency of the statutes revived 
in the last parliament, and admonished them to avoid the punishment 
that would succeed a spirit of contumacy.: A few days after the 
court was opened, at which Gardiner presided, and thirteen bishops 
were present, with a number of lords and knights. The presence 
of the latter plainly shows that the court was not exclusively eccle- 
siastic. Six prisoners ‘reel before them; of these, Hooper, 
the deprived bishop of Gloucester; Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul’s; 
Saunders, rector of Alhallows, in London; and Taylor, rector of | 
Hadley, in Suffolk, according to Dr. Lingard’s testimony, but of _ 
Hertford, if we are to credit Heylin, refused to subscribe to the 
Cae doctrine. .One of the others feigned a recantation; and the 
sixth: petitioned for time, which was granted. A delay of twenty- 
four hours was allowed the first exe i on their second refusal 









they yere excommunicated, The exco ication was followed by 
“the delivery of the prisoners to the civil power. Here we will just 
observe a the proceedings do not appear to have been conducted, 

s ee, Although we disapprove. of the mixing up 








religious qu vith political crimes, still justice ought to be 
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done to the petsecutors as well as the persecuted, and such tas thie - 







nature of the doctrines taught by the gospellers that it was next to” 
an impossibility to separate th 
fenders. Rogers was the first of the four that was executed, and h 
was burned+in Smithfield on the’4th of February. Ga 
this time declined all further attendance, and his pl: 
by Bonner. This latter prelate, on the 9th of the same 
companied by the lord mayor and sheriffs and several members of: 
the council, excommunicated six other prisoners, and turned them 
over to the civil- power. On the day following, however, a, circum- 
stance oceurred which should. never be forgotten, in justice to the 
parties, but which is wilfully suppressed: by those who are led by 
their ‘prejitdices to calumniate and vilify the Catholic church,—A 
Spanish friar, named Alphonso di Castro, and confessor to king Philip, 
was ordered to preach before the court, and to the, astonishment of 
his hearers, but to his own immortal honour, condemned the harsh ° 
proceedings just adopted in the most pointed and severe manner. 
ronounced them to be in direct opposition not only to the text, 
but to the spirit of the gospel: it was not by severity, he said, but by 
% th Otten were ito be brought into’ the fold of Christ; and. 
it was the duty of the bishops not to seek the death, but to instruct’ 
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ys Dr. Lingard, ‘to account for this discourse, whether it were 
‘ the spontaneous effort of the friar, or had been suggested to him by 
‘ the policy of Philip, or by the humanity of the cardinal, or by the 
‘ repugnance of the. bishops... It made, however, a deep impression: 
‘the ‘execution’ of the prisoners was suspended:'the question was 
‘again debated in the council; and five weeks elapsed before the 
‘ advocates of ‘severity could obtain permission to rekindle the fires 
‘ of Smithfield.’ - Nor would they in all probability have been rekin- 
dled, had not the turbulent spirit of the gospellers provoked the court 
to. resume harsh measures.—That Mary had no desire to ‘ domineer 
‘over the right of private judgment and trample, on the privileges 


‘ of'mankind,’ as the modern editors of Fox unjustly accuse her, she © 


about this time released Courteney, the earl of, Devonshire, from 
confinement, and he with Elizabeth repaired to Hampton-court, to 
enjoy the festivities of Easter with the queen. The bishops too 
were very reluctant to take upon themselv he odious. task of calling 
the prisoners before them, and it was not till Bonner had received a 
reprimand, through the instigation,of the new marquis of Winches- 
ter, who, in the former reign, was a pious gospeller, had now . 
become the most furious’ persecutor, that the fires were again lighted. 
And they were made to blaze more freely from the riotous proceed- y 


' ings of the fanatical-imbibers of evangelism. 


In the month of March ite conspiracy was detected, whict 3 
ountie: i 


had been organized in the s of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 


bridge. .On Easter Sunday, Stowe says, a priest, some time a monk 
‘of Ely and also.of Bicester, named William was alias Flower, 4. 


wounded another ‘priest with a knife, as he 
sacrament to the people“in' St. Margaret’s ch 
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St. Margaret’s church-yard. Dr. Heylin likewise says 











or wished well unto it, had many secret writings against the queen, 
‘every day growing more and more. in dislike of her government, 

by reason.of so many butcheries as were continually committed 
‘under her authority. Upon which ground, as they had formerly 


_ ‘instructed Elizabeth Crofts to act the spirit in the wall, so after- 


; 2 % ~ ‘wards they trained up one William Constable, alias Featherstone, 
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' proof of the great clemency of N 


‘to take upon himself the name of king Edward, whom he was said 
“to resemble both in age and personage. And this A pi in imita- 
‘tion of the like practice used in the time of king Henry VI. by 


_ © Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, who when hé had a mind to 


‘claim his title to the crown, in regard of his descent by the house 
* of Mortimer, from Lionel of Antwerp, duke of Clarence, he caused 


‘one Jack Cade (a fellow altogether as obscure as thig) tomer upon: 
: ell the - 


‘himself the name of Mortimer, that he might see 
‘ people stood affected unto his pretensions, by the discovery which 
‘might be made thereof on this false alarm. And though this 
‘ Featherstone *had been taken and publicly whipped for it in May 
“last past, and thereupon banished ‘into the north, where he had 
‘been born, yet the confederates resolved to try their fortune with 
‘him ina second adventure. The. design was to raise the people 
‘under colour of king Edward being alive, and at the same time to 
‘rob the exchequer, wherein they knew,’by some intelligence or 


‘other, that 50,000/. in good Spanish money had been lodged.’ 


To thesé .provocations- may be added the licentious-spirit of the 
preachers of, thé new opinions, who heaped upon the queen, the 
prelates, her council, and her religion, every opprobrious and inde- 
cent epithet that the fury of man, or the malice of hell, could devise. 
Tracts filled with the most abominable and treasonable matter were 
industriously sent‘over by thé exiles in Germany, ‘and as sedulously 
circulated through the kirigdom.by the disaffected at home. . During 


. this. period, the queen was led to believe, from appéarances, that she 


was pregnant, and preparations were made for her accouchement. 
Prayers were offered for her safe delivery, but it afterwards turned 
out that her situation was occasioned by bodily disease. This dis- 
appointment was the occasion of great rejoicings by her enemies, 
who indulged themselves in 

Under such circumstances it 










ot be a subject of wonder: that the 
fires of Smithfield and elsewhere were rekindled; our astonishment 
is only excited that so-great a degree of forbearance was manifested, 
which we conceive must be ta every unbiassed mind as a 
Mary’s disposition. y 

_Exasperated and goaded by the seditious spirit of the new lights, 
Mary’s council unfortunately resolved on an endeavour to strike terror 
into the deluded, and accordingly Ridley and Latimer were ordered 
to be burned. These leaders of the new opinions and instigators to 
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ough \ Vyat’s party was so far suppressed as not to show itself” 
visibly in open action, yet such’ as formerly had declared for it, 


arcasms,' epigrams, and lampoons. — 






Protestant sect or sects abjure the opinions he had taught, and ap- 
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long letter to the 
his doctrine, which, at Mary’s request, was ans 
Pole. News was now received from Rome, that © 
formally condemed by the~ pope, Paul IV. in a pri 1 
and the usual sentence pronounced. Cranmer was again alarm 
he had no inclination to meet death. To save his life, he therefore 
recanted: and openly condemned his errors. In no less ‘than seven ~ 
instruments, gentle’ reader, did this over bepraised martyr of the 










prove of the faith which he had opposed. But.all would not now — 
do. He had been long a convicted traitior, though his life had been 
spared. He was now a condemned heretic, and as such looked 
upon as an enemy to God and man. ' We must give itas our opinion 
that it would have been better to have spared his life, that he might have 
sn peti errors, but as we did not live in those turbulent 
times, we are not competent to decide whether the excitements given 
were not sufficient to justify the putting this hoary traitor to death: 
But-we here again repeat, and it cannot be too often impressed upon 
the mind of ‘the Protestant reader, that heresy, especially when ae- 
companied, with sedition and rebellion, as was the case‘ with the 
Wickliffites and the Protestant gospellers in Mary’s reign, was al- 
ways looked upon as-a heinous crime against the state, as well asa 
grievous sin against Almighty God. That, in consequence, the 


legislature of this country enacted the civil penalties, although the « 





‘those who suffered were: 
not by the canons of the 
church; therefore it is both cruel an | unjust to charge Catholics, as 
Catholics, with the severities of Mary’s reign, which were caused by & 
motives of policy arising out of the commotions and tredsons of the 
guilty parties who suffered: As well might Catholic nations lay the late 
massacre at Manchester, or the number of the executions:in the last 
30 years, at, the door of the Protestant church of England, as the 
modern editors, or any other bigoted writers, to impute the burnings 
in Mary’s reign’to the principles of the Catholic church. Even in 
the case of Cranmer, the holy father Paul, who was. as jealous of his 


prerogatives as any pontiff that ever filled the papal throne, in his ee 





bishops, as the judges of dotnet ed upon to examine those 
who were suspected of it. Thus, then, 
punished by the statutes of the realm, an 
















decree of Cranmer’s condemnati irected to Philip and Mary, 
only requires them ¢ to deal wit ‘he is delivered up to the 
‘ secular court, as THE LAW dir out conveying the slightest 
intima of any corporeal hment.—Cranmer was judged 
a fit Prine! for the law t 


its course, and he was ordered for 
execution. ‘The writ for th s 


being condemned for heresy and : 
had, nor ought to procee rther in the affair, he was delivered , 
over to the king and queen, according to the laws and customs 
of the reatm provided in such cases, and condemned to be burned, 


| degraded; as the cuurcn neither 









yas led out to execution, 


s, which he said had been wrung from him by the 
s sufferings were short, as the flames rapidly as- 

is head and he expired in a few moments. Fox has 
out his heart remaining unconsumed after his body was 
educed to ‘ashes, but there is no authority produced to bear out his 
- Shs assertion. If such had been the case, what had become of it, after 
; such a miraculous preservation? Were there not one disciple to 
secure the false heart of this falsest of traitors’ and bishops, and hand 
it down for the admiration of Protestant devotees and bigots. We 
shall enter more at large into the circumstances which preceded 
Cranmer’s death in our next volume. — 

Two hundred and seventy persons are stated by Fox to have suf- 
fered the same punishment during Mary’s reign, but this account is 
exaggerated, and many.deductions are to be made for those who 
died as felons and traitors; also for such as were found to be alive 
we after the publication of Fox’s Calendar; and likewise those who 
would have been sent to the fire by Cranmer himself, had he been 
in power. Of the last there was a very great number, which father 
- a Parsons has pointed out in his Examination of Fox’s Calendar, and 

‘. we intend to republish in our third volume. Of the former were 
W. Flower, who stabbed the priest at the altar at St. Margaret’ 83 
W. Gardiner, who was executed at Lisbon, for attempting to assassi- 

nate the cardinal prince Henry while officiating at the altar; and the 
7 Fy % three famous Guernsey women, whom Parsons proves to have been 

& . prostitutes and guilty of theft. One of them was the mother of the 
pretended infant martyr, concerning whom such violent outcries have 
rar been raised, and represe ons made, which are now to be seen at 
¥ the shop windows of respectable booksellers in Paternoster-row. Of 

% those who were found living after the first edition of Fox’s work 
eame out, Anthony Wood, the Oxford historian, relates, that one 
Grimwood was actually present in a church when the clergyman 
was describing, on the authority of, Fox’s Acts and Monuments, the 
‘circumstances of his (Grimwood’s) supposed miserable and preter- 
natural death, ‘his bowels, by the judgment of God, falling out of 
‘his body i in consequence.’ Grimwood, however, finding his bowels 
still in his body, brought an action against the clergyman, for we 



















j yp Suppose Fox was out of his reac or defamation. As we before 
© said, we shall give a fu f Fo: ’s Calendar, which will form 
J the third volute of thi afford the reader a —_ of 


this moment, as fu nishing a 
who have been so long looked upo 
luded people of England. _ 
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in the different parts of the kingdom. Not one was put to death in 
the diocess of Canterbury, after cardinal Pole was appointed to that 
see. Only one in that of York, of which Dr. Heath was archbishop, 
and very few in the four Welch diocesses. One in each of those of 
Wells, Exeter, Peterborough, and Lincoln; two in that of Ely; three 
in each of those of Bristol and §; isbury; and one in those of Ox- 
ford, Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, ac ce to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Heylin. ee bey 
While these scenes of death were going on, to strike awe among 
the infatuated gospellers, Mary was not unmindful of the wants of 
the chureh, and accordingly she directed the attention of her minis- 
ters to the condition of the poor clergy.—On the opening of h 
parliament, after assuring the lay possessors of church property, Hee 
they had nothing to apprehend, she restored the property of the 
church then in the hands of the crown, and called upon the commons’ 
house for a subsidy. It was the first that she had ever asked of her 
subjects, so frugal had she been in her wants. It was proposed to 
grant two-fifteenths, with a subsidy of four shillings in the pound; 
but Mary, by a message, declined the two-fifteenths, and was con- 
tent with a subsidy of less amount than what was originally pro- 
posed.—The editors of Fox may term this a ‘narrowness of spirit,’ 
but it is such an one as the people would be glad to see follomge ey 
the present Ministers, who, being stanch Protestants, have certainly 
not exhibited a narrowness of spirit in raising loans, granting pensions, ‘ 
and imposing taxes, by which the people ae to a state of 
poverty and misery, not much unlike the days of Ed “ae VI. when 
the monasteries were destroyed, the tithes appropriated solely to 
the parson, and the poor left to shift for thems elves as well as they 
could.—By the bill introduced and passed, Mary gave up the tenths 
and first fruits, &&c. vested in the crown by the 20th of Henry VIII. 
producing a yearly revenue of 60,000/. for the augmentation of small 
livings, the support of preachers, and the furnishing of exhibition, 
to scholars in the universities.—Here was a nobleness spirit whi ‘ 
it would be well if Protestant sovereigns were to imitate, as their — 
people would feel. the less weight of the state clergy than they do 
now-a-days. But the delirium into which the people had then hee 
worked would not allow them to appreciate Mary’s good intentions 
towards them. The death of the lord chancellor Gardiner embol- 
dened the gospellers to renew their machinations against the govern- 
; secret meetings were now held, infamous libels on their ma- 
re scattered about the streets, and even in the precincts of 
and a new conspiracy was formed, which had for its ob- 
pose Mary and place her sister Elizabeth on the throne.— 
state of things into consideration, is it, we again ask, 
or astonishment that severe measures were pursued 
y and their preachers?—Elizabeth was again 
1 concerned in this traitorous design and again 
? fresh conspiracy was attempted, and a disposition was 
wn by Elizabeth to fly into France, fearing she might be at length 
detected, and punished. Troubles now succeeded on troubles, and 
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Mary began to droop in health and spirits. The absertce of her 
husband Philip on the continent, the unquenched fanaticism of the 
people, the death of her able. and honest minister Gardiner, but, 
above all, the loss of Calais, which had been so long an appendage 
to the crown of Ei ) n her mind and shook a constitu- 
tion naturally de atholic sovereigns who preceded 
her, she had jour of England at heart, and consequently felt 
the loss of so impo tant a fortress as Calais ‘most poignantly. Still 
she met her parliament, she saw the spirit of the nation roused, but 
she could not rally. her own fortitude. On her death she told 
her attendants that ‘if her breast was opened, the wo Calais’ 
uld be found engraven on her heart. ‘The reign of Mary was 
ow about to close. Exhausted both in mind and body, for the 
ee in Geneva continued to increase the number and virulence of 
libels against her, she was removed from Hampton court to St. 
J 38, ee found to be attacked with a fever which had 
proved fatal to thousands of her subjects. Under this disease she 
languished for three months, but never recovered sufficiently to 
leave her appartment. 
During this long WGukueidlt? writes Dr. Lingard, ‘Mary edified 
‘all around her by her cheerfulness, her piety, and her resignation 
‘to the will of Providence. Her chief solicitude was for the stability 
ch pia restored; and her suspicions of Eliza- 
om her to require from her sister an avowal 
o return Elizabeth complained of Mary’s 
rasa true and conscientious believer in the 































was to confirm her assertion with her oath. 
ria, who had come on a visit to us queen from 


Mary, but assured Philip that the succession 
au e no alteration in the worship now estab- 
note to this passage, the historian adds on 
tchess of Feria, that Elizabeth ‘ prayed God 
’ m ght open and swallow her alive,'if she were not a 
‘true Roman Catholic.’ Before her death, which happened on the 
17th of November, 1558, she sent one of her maids of honour, Jane 
Dormer, afterwards autchask of Feria, to deliver to the princess 
Elizabeth the jewels in her custody, and to make three requests from 
her: namely, that she would be good to her servants, w« 


the money which had been lent on ate seals, an 








port the Catholic religion. Mass w | on the 1 
death in her chamber, and she expire ‘Minutes 
clusion. Cardinal Pole survived her only twenty-fou 
We have dwelt long on the reign of this unfortun 
not longer than was necessary to vindicate her injured 
Though short in duration, the lies and calumnies that have 
forged and heaped upon the memory of Mary, and through her cast 
upon the Catholics and their religion, have been gross and innume- 
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rable, and:demanded a full refutation. In accomplishing this task we — 
are happy in having the assistance of a Protestant writer, Mr. Brewer, 
who, though not generally known, has most ably defended t i 
ous but ill-fated princess, and we think it but justice to the 
and our readers to give his letter, or ather Hints respecting the » 
real Character of Mary Queen of Enela t the Universal 6 


Magazine; vol. 808, p. 396. He says,— : 
“The motiv r partiality and causes of 


“- 











a? ; 
t mn Priced. 
torians of every nation, but particularly England, where convulsions 
in religion and politics have been perpetually occurring, and \ here 
party fas ged with proverbial illiberality at almost every period, 
would appear too obvious to admit the possibility of implicit relian 
in even the cursory reader, did not experience assure us that n . 


‘only the interested but dispassionate are hourly the dupes‘of the 


vilest calumny or most egregious adulation. 
** The increasing candour of the latter eras of literature has nobl 
endeavoured, in many instances, to remove that. netricious veil fror : 
the face of historic truth, with whigg venality had shaded he ss 
structive features. The spirit of ‘* Historic Doubts,” (by Lord Ox- a 
ford) has stimulated an inquiry into the genuine failings and preten- 
sions of the unfortunate Seats beauty, whose head not eyen a 
diadem could preserve from the block and scaffold; but still 1] n- 
glish sovereign of the same name, though of more spl 
remains the victim of declamatory detestat l 
The examination of this reign, by some sch 
and unprejudiced, I hold.a desideratum i 
should feel particular pleasure if this remonstrat 
dium of your impartial ’publication, call forth a 
task, wielded by a hand which knows no en 
as a love of veracity innoxiously engenders. = 
“« Should a writer generously step forward, he will 
want of materials. At the very outset he will percei e 
possibility of misrepresentation respecting this reign, 
that its historians have been men of - | op 2 (thoug! 
of a more correct and desirable) religious pers 
ral probability for his guide, he will maintain the re 01 
supposing that a writer whose aim was the gratification of po, pular ' 
credulity, would rather concentrate his invective on one defenceless 
head, than venture on the attack of a numerous and well-lettered 
party, whose descendants, if themselves had sunk to the peaceful 
bourne where contest is no more, would be found ready to retort the 
abu the vexation, if not discomfiture, of the assailant. 
| he be tempted to transfer from queen Mary to her 
ortion of that outery which party first set up, and which 
oes to the diseredit of philanthropy, good sense, and 
ets of the Christian doctrine. 
ry came to the crown she found the state in the most 
rilous condition, (as far as regarded individual conduct) that possi- 


pe 


i could exist for fi lot in any particular mode of faith. Her 
father, in th plenitu 
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ee had thrown off the papal power and commenced champion 
of the new cause. Not contented with the wealth, he rioted in the 

he" verthrown Papists. ‘The scene is too melancholy to 
of the victims. Fire, fagot, and the halter 


aring hand! As a sample, suffice it 

st Aor Fisher, and eleven monks, 
were bel ded fe fot yu ing’s supremacy! 

cri Vv nm the simple circumstance treks 

cation from persons directed to instruct him in t formed 

on. During his short reign, accordingly, the foot wa tl kept 

the neck of the Roman Catholic party; and they re ed dis- 

iced, in.penury, and danger. No scaffolds were built for the ex- 

ss purpose of decapitating the noble Papists, nor gibbets erected 


e 
. & (hor the death of the meaner sort, but an act was passed of the most 
e and appressize a The poor wandering monks and 














































, Supported by ivate alms of 
- 5 entertain them o drive them 
Ve was enacted, 


ald together without offer- 
ing himself for hire as a be adjudged as a slave 


fo ‘years to the fir 





\ ist, man is still subject to the pas- 
* ’ evenge, of all passions the most ter- 
rific, and it ost frequent, even Christianity, under its 

4 otf dification, is unable to suppress. Perhaps, there- 
fore, ] nant Protestant, now that all violent dissen- 

i arties has long since ceased, will scarcely feel 
with which those of the ejected persuasion 
sudden and nearly unexpected restora- 
may, humanity had already blushed 
a blush of a still deeper dye must 
: the unlimited ven- 

e dangerous talis- 
: Ov uous scene, and recalled the friars. 
rom maha abou or the mortification of the prescribed brand, to 
their stalls, their mass-books, and all the scattered parade of their 
glittering rituals. But in the detestable aaa aettich now took 

place, why is the torch ever placed by in-one hand? 

Is it likely that a le female should posses incour than all 

the heads of a disjointed church, inflamed with pers jue, im- 
poverished by expulsion from their be 
try of the most decisive nature? Our | 
have studied, like the tragic poet, to br 
drama, in order to exhibit all the tremendous 
In strict conformity to the pernicious systen 
characters like puppets, either strikingly attr 
Re ed, the dramatic recorders who assume the na 
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diously decorate the sixth Edward with those clement qualities which 
they describe his sister as wanting; and freely place all the ignominy 
of that unprecedented act, the branding of the ejected friars, tothe 
account of his advisers. In this latter procedure they are unques- 
tionably correct. Few persons n subjects of religious ascen- 
dancy with the acute by their ‘sacred calling,’ 
look on church fee ject of mundane intere iB 
and therefore to hi S s freely attribute all the nee 
of the hostile edicts w passed in the short reign of this juvenile 
sovereign. But, admitting the justice of this spprniiation why 
shall we deny Mary the same indulgence? Edward was surrounded 
by churchmen, and, as they advised, he acted; his successor stoo 

in the same predicament, and acted in the same way. If it be ob 














government with greater judgment and decision, it may be answered, 
that her feminine education (for she had not in any view the. advan- 
tages in this weighty respect of Elizabeth) reduced her nearly to 
the level of her youthful brother. re infancy to maturity church- 
men were her guides and preceptors; and near ery action of her 
life proves that she had learned to sacrifice her opinions habitually 
to those of her guardians. Bed ss f 

‘*Qur historians have an ungracio us f illustrating the 
characters of their dramatis perso 'y comparison. Mary they 
invidiously place by the side of Elizabeth; ‘and while they lavish 
panegyric on the brow of the ‘ Virgin Queen,’ they solicit the reader’s 
abhorrence of her unhappy foil—not by argument, but by, the epi- 
thets of ‘ blood-thirsty Mary!’ and ‘sanguinary tyrant!’ The man- 
agement of the state this misguided princess appears to have left to 
the ecclesiastics. ‘The management of her family the bishops like- 
wise imperiously solicited; but in this solitary instance Mary was 
inflexible; and as I think an examination of her conduct in this par- 
ticular essential to the right understanding of her character, permit 
me, from authentic documents, though testimonies omic neglected 
by our historical writers, to develope it. ee 

‘In regard to Elizabeth, it will be recollected that Mary did not 
stand in a situation pointedly dissimilar to that in which Elizabeth 
herself was afterwards placed with [ of Scots. As it ap- 
pears to me, the conduct of the two sister, this predicament 
would if related with impartiality, redound by comparison (to adopt 
the historical fashion) to the high honour of the elder. a: 

“¢ The behaviour of Elizabet! 
may admit of controversy) is too well known to need in this place 
any resemblance of a prolix detail. Mary’s chief offence, except 
preceden e in personal beauty, was her right of heirship to the 
crow which Elizabeth hated and feared her. Mary threw her- 
self on her kinswoman’s protection, and was imprisoned, with cir- 
cumstances of sev ity incredible, if authenticated. A rumour 
ead, and she was put to death. 
heir to the crown, and was accused by Sir 
nspiracy against her sister’s government. 
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Thus even in respect to political motives, was _ as strongly 
tempted to rid herself of the danger of a rival ¢ baller, as was after- 
‘wards the ‘ Virgin Queen.’ But Mary as a woman had much stronger 
temptations than asa sover ig he earl of of Devonshire, a young 
nobleman of the most en gi ification, had won the heart of 


Mary in earliest youth. i itable match. He 
rn Englishman, a But the first 
ind yh er sister, for 

e queen was slighiens and 
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summoned thither 

‘ ae ir and > says a MS. quoted in 
Nicholas’ Progresses, ‘ race came to London, 
through Smithfield, untoo inster, wi hundred velvet cotts 


after her grace. “And her grace ; rode in acharytt open on both sides; 
and her, grace had, riding after her, a hundred in cotts of fine redde, 
~ gardyd with velvett,’ &e. Wit this pomp was the person con- 
ducted Lond on, who was_ac of conspiring against her sister’s 
life—Surely ca iuinery’ tyra ould.be made of ‘sterner stuff.’ 
“As so much publicity of grandeur was allowed to the princess 
on her entry, it is but just to conclude that she could not satisfac 
torily exoneraial herself from the heavy ¢ charge preferred against her, 
when more strenuous measures were reso to. This supposition 
is strengthened by the deliberation witl ich the circumstances 
were investigated, a . remained oa at court before she 
was ordered to th er. While in nement, under the sus- 
picion of reasonable practices, though at first she was attended only 
by the lieutenant’s servants, yet, Suddenly, an order came for her 
table to be served by a part of her own establishment, viz. two yeo- 
» men of her chamber, one of her robe two of her pantry and ewry, 
one of her buttery, one of her cellar, ¢ another of her larder, and two 
for her kitchen. | By all but the prejudiced it must be admitted pro- 
bable, that ee indignity offered the princess was by command 
of the privy co at at hose head was bishop Gardiner; and that 
on her applying to ‘thaWbse respectful attendance, her 
wish was immediately gr n that Mary received 
letters from her at a ae as one is quo ed by Camden in his 
Elizabeth. “ui ih > 
«When Wyat, at the place of on 
vourable to the character. of Elizabeth, s 
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tower, and conveyed to Woodstock, wherdh she was lodged in a 
chamber ie isly carved, and painted blue sprinkled with gold.’ 
We can scarcely oid supposing that her confinement here was not 
the most dreary imaginable, since 
attached to this palace as a resi¢ 
whom history repre ] 








n queen, she was particularly 
a Bedingfield her jailor,’ 
terrific colours of the hired. 
lip, and.a hand ever gras 
oisoned bowl—this horrible j, 
578, and wits habit of | 
» C0 e I propose these 
ale, posse: Ss | power, 
fondly revisit the prison in which ‘| 
rrible dread of assassination? > ¥ 
















she visited during het 
ceiving frequently at cou 































he natural suggestion . + 
/ a voluntary al CO: ; 
‘* But the part of t dramatic 
by the legend-bearers is emoved from 
a PRISON to a throne. =: | etion. A frightful. 
excavated recess on th and, with bolts and bars rusted by + 
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noxious vapours: on the other, a crown, the dazzling rays of di 
monds, the homage of the world, the possession of absolute powers . 
In the back-ground (a strikin re!) behold ‘ blood-thirsty Mary! — 


In dreadful secresy she shar: ife intendeiie pierce, in 
m of her ench ned sister — 










the dark solitude of a dungeon, n ! 
The vizor would be hig y attract ays the fable, if it had brains; 
and this story would be e tremely interesting, if it were true. 

eth was removed, on the death 
collected, the palace of Hatfield. 
lishment befitting her exalted rank. 
nronicle Se one of her enter- 


the pageants were 









‘“The prison : ch El 
of her sister, was, it ma 
Here she had a See id es 
An extract from a rious MS..¢ 
tainments as ‘a great and rich maskinge, 
marvellously furnished. There were thar twelve ministrels, anticly 
disguised, with forty six, or more, gentlemen and ladies, many of 
them knights or nobles; and there was a devise of a castel cloth 
of gold, &e. At night the cuppboard in the hall was of twelves 
stages, mainlie furnished, with garnish of gold and silver vessul, and 
a banket of seventie dishes, &c. The next day the play of Holo- ay 

















phernes was performed.’ > Gia  # 

‘“* Not only ie s of the princess unlimited, a 
and her libert i red to intain a ‘sort of “ 
court at Hatfield, a a I town. Strype tells us, 


came riding from her house 
reat companie of lords, and 
2 called Somerset place, 
to the queen.’ In another 


that, on such 
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part he says, ‘that Brecon the lady Elizabe 
horse, and rode to’ her palace at Shene, with n 
ladies, and gentlemen, and a geegele compan 
attendants.’) 






lords, knights, 
yf horse, (i. e. 






































“He isits to court were far fro m infrequent, and her entertain- 
ment there now that she presel ed Rerself from all suspicion of po- 
s one. of her visits 


pe een 
ent by water i the queen’s bz 





oc intrigue, was friendly an 


ep 
russet-damask, and blue 
On pete’ eve, 1 


‘severity to- 
history be 
yman, who 
treated a real generosit r, have be- 
headed 
cope us 
by most historians, 1C 
particular, defeats its own purpose, 
Mary w ould be found deficient stances, which unhappily 
rendered nea at I integrity of heart, which, from 
her demeanour towards E [ must believe she possessed:— 
vas ia or i ot] mind, and in those qualifications 
which are the result of in i well known | that the Pa- 
of di ere hiek ad 


sister-queens, suggested 
readers, surely, in this 
strict and fair parallel, 








pists of this distant age were 
among the laity; and the prie: 
education had a particular and 
such a state of mental deficie 
dient instrument of their 


er a more obe- 
tain supremacy 







_ in the state. On every occasion Mar 2 expanded views 


and extensive inf mation may readily b tected. In no one in- 
stance did she ever x nit proofs even of natu al shrewdness, or un- 
tutored political ability. Is it not then equitable to place her acqui- 
“escence in religious cruelty which marked her reign rather to her 
want of independence of sentiment than to such a constitutional bar- 
barity as would entitle her to the appellation of a sanguinary tyrant? 
When we view the extreme forbearance w ich she acted in 
regard to Elizabeth, so parrictiars, we 
must be bigots, though \ ary if we per- 
sist in thinking otherw 
‘<Tf (intent on preser 
to the name of this unfo 
beth was saved from destruction, pl urely. th 
Mary’s husband, I reply, that in no instane 
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this be proved the case: but even admitting the possibility of such a 
pre mpti on i Correct, it must assuredly strengthen the grounds 
on which I affirr “that scarcely any act of Mary’s reign was the, re- 
sult of her personal inclination. Since, if she spared her most of- 


whether we look on the enmity as religious or other- 
wise, at the solicitation of a man who had not individual power to 
command, certainly, without determined to be impartial or unjust, 
we must suppose that she was equally undeterminate on all other 
subjects to which her assent was necessary. — — 

** But Sir Thomas Wyat’s conspiracy (a rare opportunity for rid- 
ding herself of her rival, if such a purpose had occupied her~ mind) 
occurred before her marriage. From this peril therefore, of course, 
Elizabeth was not preserved by her brother-in-law. Philip was 
likewise absent in Spain for a considerable period, and a sanguinary 
tyrant would scarcely have failed to profit by his absence. A thou- 
sand hands only waited for her signal to stretch Elizabeth a corpse 
on the floor of dg Hertfordshire palace, which, by favour of a po- 
etical license, our historions are pleased to term a dungeon. 

‘Should any writer undertake the history of this reign, with the 
generous wish of eliciting truth, he will find more MS. chronicles 
to assist his labour than would the narrator of any other remote pe- 
riod of our history; and I repeat that, from Mary’s conduct in re- 
gard to Elizabeth, accurately investigated, he will be able to exhibit 
her personal character in a light quite different from that in which it 
has usually been placed.” 4 , 

The liberal sentiments thus expressed by this Protestant writer 
does equal credit to his head and heart. He has most triumphantly 
vindicated Mary’s character from the charge of blood-thirstiness, sq 
cruelly and unjustly lavished on her by bigotted and unprincipled 
writers. We must however differ from the opinion he has formed 
of Mary’s education, which we think did not restrict her mental 
faculties, nor did she display any deficiency in the exercise of her 
intellectual capacities, more than the constitutional sovereign does 
to the capricious tyrant. Mary followed the principles of justice 
according to the rule of her ancestors; Elizabeth knew no other sys- 
tem than that of expediency and her own despotic will. Mary’s 
letters to her brother Edward, the lords of the council, her discourse 
with Ridley, and other documents preserved by Dodd, in his Church 
History, by no means betray a want of political or theological ability. 

Desirous to place on record the most unexceptionable testimony 
in favour of this slandered princess, we shall produce four other 
Protestant historians as witnesses on her side. Collier writes thus:— 

‘It may be affirmed, without panegyric, that the queen’s private life 
was all along strict and unblemished. It must be said, that religion 
had the over-balance: the other world was uppermost with her; and 
she valued her conscience above her crown. That she was not 
of a vindictive implacable spirit, may be inferred from her pardoning 
most of the great men in Northumberland’s rebellion.’ (Z'cc/. Hist. 
vol. ii. b. 6. p. 406.) Camden says, ‘A princess never sufficiently 
to be commended of all men, for her pious and religious demeanour, 
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her commiseration towards the poor, and her mag ificence 
rality towards the nobility and ohne (Intr. to th nals 
of Q. Eliz. p. 10.) Echard-testifies, ‘She was a woman of a strict 
and severe life; who allowed herself few of those diversions bel - 
ing to courts: was constant at her devotions, &e. e much en- 
deavoured to expiate, and restore the sacrileges of the last reigns.’ 
(Hist. of Eng. p. 327.) And Fuller states, that ‘she hated to equivo- 
cate in her own religion; and always was. what she was, without 
dissembling her judgment, or practice, for fear or flattery. She 
had been a worthy princess, had as little cruelty been done under, 
as was done by her.’ (Ch. Hist. p. viii. p. 42.) 

We shall close this vindication of the memory of a calumniated 
and ill-treated virtuous princess with Dr. Lingard’s vivid delineation 
of Mary’s character;—‘ The foulest blot (he says) on the character 
of this queen is her long-and cruel persecution of the reformers. 
The sufferings of the victims naturally beget an antipathy to the 
woman, by whose authority they were inflicted. It is, however, 
but fair to recollect what I have already noticed, that the extirpation 
of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a duty by the leaders of 
every religious party. Mary only practised what they taught. It was 
her misfortune, rather than her fault, that she was not more enlight- 
ened than the wisest of her contemporaries. 7m 

‘* With this exception, she. has been ranked by the more moderate 
of the reformed writers among the best, though not the greatest of 
our princes. They have borne honourable testimony to her virtues; 
have allotted to her the praise of piety and clemency, of compassion 
for the poor, and liberality to the distressed; and have recorded her 













solicitude to restore to opulence the families that had been ‘unjustly 


deprived of their possessions by her father and brother, and to pro- 
vide for the wants of the parochial clergy who had been reduced to 
penury by the spoliations of the last government. It is acknow- 
leged that her moral character was beyond reproof. It extorted re- 
spect from all even the most virulent of her enemies. ‘The ladies of 
her household copied the conduct of their mistress, and the decency 
of Mary’s. court was often mentioned with applause by those, who 
lamented the dissoluteness which prevailed in that of her successor. 
‘The queen was thought by some to have inherited the obstinacy 
of her father: but there was this difference, that before she formed 
her decisions, she sought for advice and’ information, and made it an 
invariable rule to prefer right to expediency. One’ of the outlaws, 
who had obtained his pardon, hoped to ingratiate himself with Mary 
by devising a plan to render her independent of parliament. He 
submitted it to the inspection of the Spanish ambassador, by whom 
it was recommended to her consideration. * Sending for Gardiner, 
she bade him peruse it, and.then abjured him, as he should answer 
at‘the judgment seat of God, to speak his real sentiments: ‘* Madam,” 
replied the prelate, ‘it is a pity that so virtuous a lady should be 
surrounded by such sycophants. The book is naught: it is filled 
with things too horrible to be thought of.’ She thanked him, and 
threw the paper into the fire. rs . 
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n the custom of her predecessors to devote the summer 
rogresses’ through differentcountries. But these journeys 
onsiderable injury and inconvenience to the farmers, who 
were 0 ly compelled to furnish provisions to the purveyors at in- 

lequate prices, but were withdrawn from the labours of the harvest 
to aid with their horses and wagons in the frequent removals of the 
court, and of the multitude which accompanied it. Mary, through 
consideration for the interests and comforts of her husbandmen, de- 
nied herself this pleasure; and generally confined her excursions to 
Croydon, a manor belonging to the church of Canterbury. There 
it formed her chief amusement to walk out in the company of her 
maids, without any distinction of dress, and in this disguise to visit 
the houses of the neighbouring poor. She inquired into their cir-’ 
cumstances, relieved their wants, spoke in their favour to her offi- 
cers, and often, when the family was numerous, apprenticed, at 
her own expense, such of the children as appeared of promising 
dispositions. 
. Though her parliaments were convoked for temporary purposes, 
they made several salutary enactments, respecting the offence of 
treason, the office of sheriff, the powers of magistrates, the relief of 
the poor, and the practice of the courts of law. The merit of these 
may probably be due to her council; but of her own solicitude for the 
equal administration of justice, we have a convincing proof. It had 
long been complained that in suits, to which the crown was a party, 
the subject, whatever were his right, had no probability of a fa- 
vourable decision, on account of the superior advantages claimed and 
enjoyed by the council for the sovereign. When Mary appointed 
Morgan chief justice of the court of common pleas, she took the 
opportunity to express her disapprobation of this grievance. ‘I 
charge you, sir,’ said she, ‘ to minister the law and justice indifferently, 
without respect of persons; and, notwithstanding the old error among 
you, which will not admit any witness to speak, or rather matter to be 
heard in favour of the adversary, the crown being a party, it is my 
pleasure, that whatever can be brought in favour of the subject, may 
be admitted and heard. . You are to sit there, not as advocates for 
me, but as indifferent judges between me and my people. 

‘‘ Mary may also claim the merit of having supported the com- 
mercial interests of the country against the pretensions of a company 
of foreign merchants, which had existed for centuries in London, 













under the different denominations of Easterlings, merchants of the — 


Hanse towns, and merchants of the Steelyard.. By their readiness 
to advance loans of money on sudden. emergencies, they had pur- 
chased the most valuable privileges from several of our monarchs. 
They formed a corporation, governed by its own laws; whatever 
duties were exacted from others, they paid no more than one per 
cent. on their merchandize: they were at the same time buyers and 
sellers, brokers and carriers: they imported jewels and bullion, cloth 
of gold and silver, tapestry and wrought silk, arms, naval stores, and 
household furniture: and exported wool and woollen cloths, skins, 
lead and tin, cheese and beer, and Mediterranean wines. Their 
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‘Elizabeth’s birth, but let her be judged by her 
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privileges and wealth, gave t itt apstiperiokitys over all other mer- 
chants, which. excluded competition, and enabled them to raise or 
depress almost at pleasure. In the last reign the public feeling 
against them had been manifested by frequent acts of violence, and 
several petitions had been presented to the council, complaining 
the injuries suffered by the English merchants. After a long inves- — 
tigation it was declared, that the company had-violated, and conse- 
quently had forfeited its charter: but by dint of remonstrances, of 
presents, and of foreign intercession, it obtained, in the course of a. 
few weeks, a royal licence to resume the trafhe under the former 
regulations. In Mary’s first parliament, a new blow was aimed at 
its privileges: and it was enacted in the bill of tonnage and poundage, — 
that the Easterlings should pay the same duties as other foreign 
merchants. ‘The queen, indeed, was induced to suspend, for awhile, 
the operation of the statute; but she ‘soon discerned the true interests 
of her subjects, revoked the privileges of the company, and refused 
to-listen to the arguments adduced, or the intercession made in its 
favour. Elizabeth followed the policy of her predecessor: the steel- 
yard was at length shut up; and the Hanse towns, after a long and 
expensive suit yielded to necessity, and abandoned the contest.” 
The modern editors of Fox charge Mary with being ‘ unacquainted 
‘ with the constitution of the country,’ and that ‘she sought to domi- 
neer over the rights of private judgment and trample on the privi- 
leges of mankind.’ ‘The above facts, however, prove most incon- 
testibly that Mary was not only a constitutional queen, but that she 
was careful of the privileges of her subjects, and anxious that justice 
should be meeted out to them. Had these editors applied the char, 
to their darling Bess, they would not have swerved from the truth. | 
This lady has been lauded to the skies as a pattern to all sovereigns, 
though there never was a more merciless tyrant’on the throne of 
England, not even excepting her father Henry. We have give her 
character from the pen of the last named historian, in the first volume, 
page 152, 153, and we recommend its perusal here, that the unpre- 
judiced Protestant may see how much he has-hitherto been deceived 
in the conduct of Elizabeth, and be enabled to draw a fair contrast 
between the qualities of the two sisters. We will say nothing of 
actions after she came 
to the crown.—In the first place she committed } rjury, by swearing 
to protect the Catholic religion, and immediately after destroying it. 
If she preferred the new doctrines, why not openly avow her senti- 
ments, as her sister did in favour of the old faith, and not call Heaven 
to witness what she did not intend to perform! She destroyed most 
of the ancient nobility of the kingdom by the most unjust and ini- 
quitous ways, and raised up a race of titled upstarts, governed by 
the worst vices.—She persecuted and displaced the old clergy, who 
were men of learning, and thrust in their places the refuse and scum 
of the ecclesiastical order, as well as idle tradesmen, who thought 
they should get more by thumping a cushion than mending a kettle. 
She sold licences, pardons, dispensations, &c. and put military law 
into execution on. trivial occasions. In a word, authentic history 
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proves that Elpbelk was a sovereig disregardful of the honour 
of -her crown, or the lives and property of her subjects; yet being 
~ the founder of the Church established. by law, she is cried up by 
. *. - we ray 4 4% -— s z ’ 
: those interested in its loaves and fishes, and others out of hatred to 
___ the ancient faith, as a glorious queen and the honour of her country. 
+ The modern editors, after giving near 360 pages of the sufferings 
_ ~ of martyrs, as they are dubbed, conclude their tenth book with some 
-. remarks on ‘ the severe punishment of God upon the persecutors of 
q mt z shisspEob las and such as have been blasphemers, &c.’ which are ‘not 
s worth criticising. We shall, therefore, dismiss this book with one 
observation.—If national calamities are to be considered a mark of. 
d’s judgment on the wicked, the broils and civil wars, the execu- . 
tion of a king, the exilement of his son for years, the foundation of © 
’ debts, taxes, poor-rates, pauperism, and every evil that can im- | 
poversh and enslave the people—all which may be traced in the page 
of history as progressively befalling this country, since the period 
» of the Reformation so called, and are now nearly arrived at a crisis, 
_ threatening the most dreadful results—England has most assuredly 
' experienced God’s wrath, for abandoning the religion he came on 
earth to establish with his blood, and which was the creed of the 
: «* country for more than nine hundred years. 
i * ee : 





BOOK XI. 


: Tur eleventh Book of this work is headed—‘ A general Account 
? ‘of the Attempts made by the Papists to overturn the Protestant 
8 ‘ Government of England, from the Accession a Bee eMeaiy 
. ‘the Reign of George II.’.—It commences with *‘ The Spanis T- 
)  * mae OF ich = shall only say, that if this was an attempt by 
‘ the Papists to overturn Elizabeth’s government, the Catholics of 
-._ England were not parties to it, as itis acknowledged. by all authorities 
: worthy of credit, that they took the most conspicuous part, and were 
. 


principally successful, in destroying this Spanish Armada.—One fact 
we think quite sufficie o establish this statement, and that is, that 
‘ the lord hich admir: ho commanded the English fleet was a ve 
Catholic. As ‘to the instruments of torture, the modern editors hatenr, 4 
better look at home, as we shall, in our next volume, display bar- me . 
barities practised, on Catholics, in Elizabeth’s reign, which none but ‘s 
¥ monsters of ee could enforce. ’ E, i 


- THE GUN-POWDER PLOT. Wi 
‘The next subject is the ‘ Horrid Conspiracy by the ipnee ©" the 
‘destruction of James J. the Royal Family, and both Houses of 
‘ Parliament; commonly known by the name of the Gun-powder 
‘ Plot.’ Had the modern editors termed it a horrid conspiracy on 
the vart of Protestant statesmen, for the destruction of the Catholics 
of England, they would have come much nearer the trath.—The 
| father of James I. was actuglly ,blowa up with gun-powder at his 
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covery of it 

? Standing, a at his day, 1 

people to inspire then 

; the designs whict 

- se ut into execution, of 2 

* # nant of the Catholic aris peraey who had escaped th 

beth’s satellites. The author of ‘ The Political Catechis 

in 1658, the Hon. Peter Talbot, an ingenious writer, s: 

4, Cecil was not so secret in his intrigues, but that some of his own 

_. . domestics became acquainted with them, and, in consequence, | 

# friend of one of them, a Catholic, named Buck, was advised 

“months before the disclosure of the plot, to be upon his guar 
great mischief was in the forge against the Catholics. 

We shall content ourselves, on this subject, with giving | the fol- 


% lowing acute remarks on the Gun-powder Plot by Dr. } ons ich “ 






a all men of jem 
plot was a forgery 


“t - we extract from thé seventh of his unanswerable Lette 
bendary. ‘I have mentioned,’ writes the venerable a 
of the reasons there are for supposing that Cecil, earl 


Pa aaa as with Ca poles. One of thont calls ‘it ‘ ‘a neat device 1d 
" ‘ of the mike bi ;’—(Osborne’s Hist. Memoirs of James.) )—ano ner "a4 
says, that he ‘ engage some Papists i in this desperate order 


to divert the king from making any advances towards fo 
which he seemed inclinable, in the minister’s pinion. *—(The niin 
yas SO se nsible of the 













of the Political Grammar.) James himsel 










nal, <cypng ge which his minister reaped from tk hat he used 
’ 2 #4 ds to call the 5th of Nove Je Finally, a 
a “ae” third P rotestant writer ass} res Us, at this as first ham- 
* a | red in the forge of Cecil, who d 1 — it in the 
< e of Elizabeth;—that, by his secret e e enticed some 
t-headed men, who, ignorant whence th first came, heartily 
“engaged in it.’— —( Short View of Eng. H Rev. Higgons.)— 

Th yus much seems certain, that the famous letter delivered by an un- 
known | messenger to Lord Monteagle, never was written by a real 
i a ies life was concerned in the issue of the plot. Such 
a character would not unnecessarily, and with infinite risk to -his 
: cause and his life, have given his friend a written notice not to at- 
tend p ent, at a time when he could not know whether parlia- 


mentieuuld or would not be further prorogued, and whether a hun- 
dred accidents sia hy not othenisg prevent Monteagle from being _ 
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. But if, on th we suppose 
een written and. sent C rder to draw 
into the punishment, if not into the guilt of the con- 
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similar letters, a certa’ 4 
is purpose, and s' 
ing the matter to James — ’ 
as ‘to give himself the credit of first discovering the 







that, i in case he had not 
2 sion, would have receivec 
was evidently necessary 
devising the means of bre 














self, 
oe The secretary’ 8 delaying for the space of five days 
to communicate a business of. that importance to his master, and his 
purposely deferring to have the cellars under the parliament-house _ ¥y 
amined previously to, the very day of opening the session, prove | 
e had the management of the plot in his hands, and that he 
: delay the disclosure of it in order to have time for throwing his 


greater n number of persons, and those of higher quality than 
w were yet engaged in: it.* " 
. a eee te character and history of Francis Tresham, esq. 
he 


: one of t nspirators, leads us to suspect that he was to the earl 
y «of Salis pury in this plot, what Maud and Polly had been to his father, 
lore eigh ad Walsingham, in a former plot, almost twenty years 
before. Tresham was of a restless and intriguing disposition, and > 
- hhadb concerned i in the conspiracy of the rl of Essex. He was 
‘ wi aainted with Cecil, and is know to fave had some commu- 
se sthogaest isl him concerning the affairs of the Catholics. At the 
disclosure of the plot, he never attempted to fly, presuming, no doubt, 
that he was sufficiently protected at court; but, on the contrary, he 
offered his services to apprehend the conspirators. .(Baker’s Chron.) 
er, SE upon and committed to the 7 ae" ‘oe ay 
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it is now evident that Cecil acted in disclosing this wt firms the 
idea that he had the management of it from the ning. “Het 








* “See a Relation of the discovery of the Gun-powder, &c. rg vile e + a Office, and 
corrected in the hand writing of Cecil, earl of Salisbury.—(.4 raph heol. vol. xii. p. 204.) 
+ “Tresham was upon such terms with Cecil that he had access ‘to him at all hours, not 
only of the day, but also of the night.—(Politician’s Catechism, p. 94.) Goo man, bishop 
Gloucester, quoted by Foulis, in his Popish Treasons, expressly says that Tresham wrote of the 
‘ik letter to Monteagle. If so, it cannot pass uestioned who dictated it.” 2 
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ecretary’s’ own papers, that he had known 
Papista, of some kind or other, ne 4 
letter was brought to him by Monteagle, Oct. 26. 

(Relation of t is preiael vol. xii. p. 203.) : It is proved 
dential letter to the ambassador at the court of Spain, 

written immediateiy after the breaking out of the plot, (ov. 9, 1605 
% Winwood’s Memorials, vol. ii. p. 170,) that he was acquainted with 
the whole diabolical malice of it, viz, that it was intended to blow 
up the parliament with gun-powder. Accordingly, as soon as he had 
received the letter, he communicated it for his own security to 1 
x lord chamberlain Suffolk, whose office it was to attend to the i 

> % Bot the parliament-house when the king was to go thither: 
‘two ministers conversed together about the different a 
joining to it, and particularly about the great vault under it. 
wood’s Memorials.) They agreed, however, (that is to say, the 
prime minister thought it best) that the search in it should not be 
made before the session of parliament, which was not to take place 
for ten days, in order, as he confesses, that ‘the plot might run to 
full ripeness;’ (Relation of the Discovery) and to see whether any 
- other ‘nobleman would receive a similar advertisement,’ (Jbzd.) that 
is, to allow him time to send fresh letters to persons of that rank 
(whom most of all he wished to entangle) if he found it expedient; 
finally, to attack the king on his weak side, by making him pass for 
_ the Solomon of Great Britain, and to work up the nation to a par- 
oxysm of fury against the Papists, by the apparently imminent 
danger to which all that was illustrious in it would appear to have 
been exposed. Having in his custody a letter of this importance to 
a the nation and the king’s person, he nevertheless deel n@igiaing 
James any information of it, by writing or messenger, where he was, 
at Royston, during five whole days, that is to say, dig hal the 
time that he was to run before the winding up of the catastrophe; 
because he wished to deliver it in person, in order to guide both the 
king and the plot to his intended ends. On the last day of October, 
(Relation of the Discovery) the king being then at Whitehall, he 
presents the letter privately; no one but himself and the earl of Suf- 
_ folk being present. We are told that neither of them delivered any 
opinion of his own concerning its Sontetta ng to hear ‘ his 
majesty’s conceit;’ and there is no doubt that Cecil then addressed 
yf him that fulsome and ridiculous compliment, which he afterwards 
_ committed to writing as his genuine sentiments concerning him, viz. 
that ‘his majesty was endued with the most admirable gifts of pier- 
cing conceit, and a solid judgement that was ever heard of in any age; 
but accompanied also with a kind of divine power in judging of the 
nature and consequence of such advertisements.’ (Ibid. p. 205.) 
Such a bait was’ too well seasoned for James’s appetite, not to be 
swallowed by him. Accordingly, at the opening of parliament a few 
days afterwards, the king declared himself to have been supernatu- 
rally assisted in detecting the plot, (King’s Speech, Nov. 9, Journal 
of Lords,) by interpreting the letter in a different manner from any 
other learned man, however well qualified, would have done. (Re- 
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lation, §c.) His artful minister, still more to indulge his vanity, | . a¢ 
and afford him greater matter of subsequent triumph, affected to ridi- 2.8 "et ° 
cule the whole business, telling him, that ‘ the letter must be written ee 
either by a fool or a madman, because of those words: in it, the .. ‘ 
danger is past as soon as you have burnt this letter} for if the " 
danger were so soon past, what need of any warning. (Echard’s 
History of England. Baker’s Chronicle.) The king, ‘not 
Standing, persisted in interpreting the letter as every other man, 
without his majesty’s inspiration, would have done, namely, he sai 
there was a mine stored with gun-powder under the parliament- 
house; and accordingly, he ordered it to be searched for. Cecil 
however makes him insensibly fal] into the measure which he had 
previously concerted with the lord chamberlain, to defer the exami- 
nation until the very eve of the parliament’s meeting. Accordingly, 
in the evening of that day, the chamberlain surveys the parliament- 
house and the vault under it, and finds every thing just as : 
pected. He sees the heap of faggots under which the powder was 
concealed, and he meets with Guy Fawkes who had ‘been engaged 
to fire it. The moment however was not yet come for disclosing 
the catastrophe of the drama with suitable effect. Hence it was 
pretended that this visit into the vaults below was made for the pur- = ty 

ye t 


~ 


pose of looking for some furniture belonging to the king, (Archeol, 
_ vol. xii. p. 206,) and though the lord chamberlain, as Cecil himself 
- tells us, (Jbid.) p. 207,) ‘observed the commodity of the place for 
: devilish purposes,’ and suspected Fawkes, on hearing he was the 
servant of Percy, he neither gave any orders then for examining the 
orme , hor for detaining the latter. (/bid.) At length, near the 
solemn hour of midnight, sir Thomas Knevet, a popular justice of 
peace, is sent with his attendants to secure that wretch, and to un- 
cover the barrels of powder, by which means the news of the dis- 
‘coveries would reach the members of parliament in the morning just 
as they were preparing to attend it. ‘Thus Cecil gained his second 
point, that of rousing the nation to a degree of consternation and 
horror, proportionable to the supposed nearness of its approach to - 
the Brink of destruction, and of making its escape appear the effect ; 
of a particular providence, and absolutely miraculous. Accordingly 
the people were taught to believe, that as nothing less than inspira- 
tion had enabled the king rightly to interpret Monteagle’s letter; so 
nothing short of a miracle (4rchzol, vol. xii. p. 196) had enabled the 
ministry to find thirty-six barrels of gun-power lying on the ground, 
and only covered over with faggots, a few hours before they were to 
have’been fired; whereas, we have seen, that they knew of gun-powder 
being lodged in the very cellar where it was found, at least ten days 
before, and that they agreed together not to look for it till this very 
time, that is, till the very day of the parliament’s mee g.” 


~ 







FIRE OF LONDON AND POPISH PLOT. 
We are next treated with an ‘‘ Account of the Horrid Plot con- 
certed by the Papists for destroying the City of London by Fire, in 
the year 1666.” Of this event we shall say no more than what we 
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‘ Py 326, 27, to which we 

’ ay 5 ee r readers. Next follows the * eee and Death of sir Edmund- 
oe *? ae ba Godfrey; with an Account of the Popish and Meal ‘Tub Plots.” 
‘ ‘The death of sir Edmundbury Godfrey is still involved in mystery, 
not the odium, which remains to this day fixed upon the Catho- 

ies by bigots, though a slight reflection will satisfy any reasonable 


¢o? aaa Catholics were the last persons in the world so far as 


7" _ regarded their own interest, to commit suchacrime. Of the Popish 
oad a or Oates’s Plot, no one but the most blind and bloated entertain 
7. any doubt of the flagitious perjuries t at were committed by the 


lives of innocent 


villain Oates and his colleagues to swear away tl 
Plot, to which 


Catholics. We have publishes Narrative 
we refer our readers for a full developement of that disgraceful event. 
ei 
fe odern editors say, that Oates ‘‘ made the most solemn appeal 
to heaven, on his trial for perjury, and the strongest protestations of 
~ the ‘veracity of his testimony.” ‘This may be, for the man who 
could: swear away the lives of innocent persons would not scruple 
to swear himself honest to save himself from punishment. But ob- 
serve, reader, he was found guilty on the evidence of sixty persons, 
nine of them Protestants. ‘The Meal tub Plot is too contemptible to 
a call for a single remark. < 
# It has been well observed that the time of the Stuarts v 
ey of forgery, plots, perjury, and imposture, practised fo 
~~ and but too successfully, of exciting public feeling a 
lics and their religion. Some of these were of th 
rous nature, and wholly discreditable, yet were they b 
poor deluded people, who were now become as mad as 
having been bitten with the poperyphobia. re 4. 
.N PRO ian MARTY! 
To the martyrs of Jol Fo be we have now a lis 
with cae’ title. The first in Si 
Joiner, who was a furious 
victed ‘of h gh treason, for’vhich he was executed. 
the moder editurs say,—* thus: died Mr. College, roe blood, as 
he himself desired it might, sufficie tly spoke the justice of his cause, 
_and who ae in his speech, to have some prophetic intimations, 
that his bl Das not be the last which must be shed to satisfy 
the cravings Wisin and Papistry. _ Now, pith. this man’s 
Judge, Jury, and aie 
Continuator of Baker ’s Ch . 
er’ others, swore many dangerous and S anstae le words against 
him, which such an indiscreet hot man was likely enough to speak, 
though without any shought of putting them in practice. College 
was upon a _ negative; so that he could only defend himself by in- 
validating the credit of the witnesses. The famous Titus Oates en- 
gaged now openly with his brethren, Dugdale and Turberville; and 
the positive contradictions upon oath that passed between these men 
at this trial, lessened very much the credit of the plot they had be- 
fore sworn to. Oates attested solemnly, that Dugdale and Tuber- 
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ville, had both denied to him that they knew any thing agail 


College, with some other things to weaken their testimony; whil 

the others in return protested on their oaths, that every thing he 

testified so confidently was utterly false; so that they fell out in th 

open court in a very indecent manner. ‘This made good diversio 

for those who disbelieved the plot; but it was very shocking to cor 

siderate persons to see what wretches these were whose testimony 

had taken away so many lives, and thrown the nation intosucha Ry 

angerous combustion.” ae 4 
Lord William Russell is next on the list, as deep a traitor and as et 

intolerant a religionist as could be found in those days. When lord a 

Stafford was found guilty, on the perjuries of Oates, and sentenced 

to be hanged, the king commuted his punishment to beheadin , in 

consequence of his rank. ‘This lord William Rugseldeniediilies 

power of the king to alter the sentence, and actually carried up an 

address from the Commons to that effect. A very charitable saint, 

truly, but a fit associate for the modern editors. Then comes Al- 

gernon Sidney, another traitor of the deepest hue; and amongst the 

rest Alderman Cornish, who was sheriff when lord Stafford was ex- 

ecuted, and strove hard to have him hanged like a common person. 

10uth’s rebellion is also introduced, and the barbarities of 

Protestant Judge, and Kirk, a Protestant Colonel, are * 

the charge of the Catholics. This is an act of barefaced ine 

too glaring to require comment, and none but the most pre- = 

make the charge. 


Pe 

IRISH MASSACRE. , 

e also presented with the ‘Rise and Progress of the Pro- 
Religion in Ireland; with an AccounT oF THE BARBAROUS 

Massacre oF 1641.’—The reader is. already in possession of the 

the robberies, the murders, and other horrible crimes which 

blood-stained progress of the Reformati 1s it is called, 

in I . Of the massacre in 1641, on which so much has been 

said and written, and on which the bigots are never tired of ringing 


pe nges, we shall be more explicit, and give to the reader au- oll 
_thentic facts on which he may form a correct conclusion.—The mo- 


dern editors say, ‘The design of this horrid conspiracy was, that a 
general insurrection should take place at the same time throughout 
the kingdom; and that all the Protestants, without exception, should 
be murdered. The day fixed for this horrible massacre was the 
23d of October, 1641, the feast of Is natius: Loyola, founder of the 


Jesuits, and the chief conspirators the principal parts of the king- | 7 
dom made the necessary preparations foram in tenidegigen flict.’ sali ~ 
Now, unfortunately for the veracity of the a editors, the feast «; 
of Ignatius Loyola is celebrated by the Catholic church on the 31st ‘ 


of July, and therefore the Jesuits may stand excused of intending 
to honour their founder with a general massacre. They further say, ‘ 
‘The day preceding that appointed for carrying this horrid design 
into execution was now arrived, when, happily for the metropolis 
of the kingdom, the conspiracy was discovered by one Owen O’Con- 
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nelly, an Irishman, for which most sig he English pat- 
liament voted him 500/. and a pension o ng life.’—Fortu- 


the cause of truth, we have before us arey’s admi- 


ely ' 
rable york, called Vindice Hiberniz, in which fe gives us the 
exa 


mination of this Owen O’Connelly, and a greater Munchausen 


~ tale never was told. This able writer proves, on the authority of 


‘Temple, that ‘notwithstanding the pretended generality of the plot, 
the lords justices, by public proclamation, on the 29th of October, 


4 - declared that the insurrection was confined to the mere old Irish of 


the province of Ulster and others who adhered to them.’ This strong 
fact proves the inaccuracy of the statement as to the general extent 
of the conspiracy, and the plot ‘that all the Protestants, without 
exception, should be murdered.’—This writer so observes, ‘ That 
the original views of the insurgents did not comprehend a general 
massacre, or even single murders, we have further testimony, clear 
and decisive, derived even from Temple, as well as Warner and Le- 
land, which, independent of all other proof, would be sufficient to 
settle this question for ever, and utterly overwhelm O’Connelly’s 
perjured legend. Moreover, if thera na plot for a general 
insurrection, and such a massacre as O’Connelly swore to, there 
& : 
would have been evidence produced from some of the conspirators: 
but notwithstanding the lord justices had recourse to the execrable 
aid of the rack, and put Mac-Mahon and others to the torture, there 
is not, in the examinations of the former, a single word to corrobo 
rate the sanguinary part of O’Connelly’s deposition. The 
nations of the rest were never published. There is not to | 
in Temple, Borlace, Carte, Warner, Leland, Clarendon 
as Ihave seen, in Rushworth, the examinati 
engaged in a conspiracy which was said to h 
out the whole kingdom, e3 Bde of Ma 
guire!!!! That of the latter was not take: 642. 
The mode 1 editor follow up their des ription of a general - 
sacre, which we have s | to be false, with a detail of particula 
unsupported by authority, purporting to show that the bloody wolt 
was not of one day, but that th Protestants fell victims to the fury 
of the he a all parts of the kingdom, day after day. They, how! 












-ever, take care to suppress the cruel acts of tyranny which drove 
the unfortunate people to deeds id | every feeling heart must de- 


plore, and wish. poginy sake they were buried in oblivion. To 
exculpate the Catholics of Ireland from the charges brought against 


them, we shall here enter into some of the grievances inflicted on 


di them before they resorted to this act of desperatio: At the begin- 


ning of Charles’s reigabe Irish experienced a degree of lenity 
and toleration to: whic ey had been strangers, since the era of 
‘evangelical liberty;’ but the clamours of the Puritan party compel- 
led this prince to recall his indulgent deputy, Lord Falkland, and 
entrust the administration of the kingdom to two lords justices, 
namely, viscount Ely and the earl of Cork. Of these two Protes- 
tant statesmen, Leland, the Irish historian, says, ‘They, without 
waiting for the king’s instructions, fell at once with great severity 
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nts, and soon geliies the most rigorous emecistion 
jaws to every part of the kingdom.’ These merciless 
te succeeded by the earl of Strafford, then lord ea 
ok upon him the charge of government in 1633, an 
a short period of his death, which happened by Joenie 
th of May, 1641. The transactions of this gover- 
oken of by Mr. We Parnell, in his Historical Apolo- 
¢ Catholics. ther material cause of the rebel- 
fiom (says Mr. P.) which had no e ction with religion, was lord 
Strafford’s re imption of the plan. onfiscating the province 


_ Connaught. unfortunat oo adage an already : 
- purchased the les from the « d did not h kes 


to outrage every ns yet ever rule of j tite bye" 


subverting them a third time. This transaction may not p 
the most infamous that-ever secured, but cera the mot. i an 
act of oppression that was ever perpetrated | orl under the 

so abominable an 
lence, by fining the sheriffs, risoning jurors, and finin 


comfortable to dwell on 
amount of 4 . each ch, ee of the Star-cham ‘al Ca re 
n- ¥ 






























sanction of juries. It is) 
. outrage, it is sufficient | 
















bserve, that it was in part Ce 
sence of the deputy.’ nother cause, in which religion was c 
fidy of the pe slesae governors, in cajoling the Irish 
ing, al d after obtaining , the 
money, withholding f m - people t e promised benefits stipt ulated 
D return. It must h t the Irish parliament ' 
sted mostly of Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, and as- rhe reo ge, 
i om ue of the rotosipariast apr, England prevent. $s 
king fro Bpuerces iting Sore necessary supplies from & 47 
he had recourse to ish Catholic subje ae is 7 
¢ i 


hich m vith his demands, wi 
e insertion of the fu g letter from the privy 
f the Trish house of com 


ons, to amie? oy we : 
taken _ lord Strafford Ges Se 
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i ic ees resolution; have 
ips, in the afiehon’ "We 
entire sections 1 great loyalty of “soot abun- © | 
y testified thereby, as we es ia it our duties to wee E : 
glad advertisement thereof to his sacred majesty. 10a 

+ After the proposal of such acts of grace and svantalits th the 
t, as we conceived most fit to lead, in order to the propounding 
E Suiting, six subsidies s were demanded for his majest, : where- | P 
di snemiliers of the house spake t J reunt Po ae of the at 
aring t ha Ne? hunted 4 e ee liament to- 
bing th g to pay. sco 1cted for the occasions — 
‘own, and for the better a ae the revenues; as, to 4 
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this time, six or more, are fit to be given; it being apparent, that the 
peace and safety of the kingdom are become so nearly concerned. 

‘* Some also of the natives showing divers precedents in ancient 
times, and, among these, some whereby the king, by a mandate from 
himself alone, without a parliament, caused monies and goods to be 
taken in Ireland, from merchants and others, towards defraying the 
charges of: his expeditions against the Scots, for the defence of his 
kingdom; and those having enlarged themselves in that point, men- 
tioned the abundant piety and clemency of his majesty, in being so 
indulgent to his subjects, as to decline that example of his progeni- 
tors, and to require aid of his subjects in a parliamentary way; some 
of them said, that his majesty should have a fee simple of subsidies 
in their estates on like occasions, for the honour of his person, and 
safety of his kingdoms: it was fit to be done, though it were leaving 
themselves nothing besides hose and doublet. Some of them with 
much earnestness, after forward expressions of readiness towards 
advancing the business, concluded, that, as his majesty is the best 
of kings, so this people should strive to be ranked among the best 
of subjects. 

«‘ Thus, all of them seeming, in a manner, to contend one with 
another, who should show most affection and forwardness to comply 
with his majesty’s occasions, and all of them expressing, even with 
passion, how much they abhor and detest the Scotch covenanters, 
and how readily every man’s hand ought to be laid to his sword, to 
assist the king in reducing of them by force to the obedience and 
loyalty of subjects; they desired that themselves and others of this 
nation might have the honour to be employed in this expedition, 
and declared, with very great demonstration of cheerful affections, 
that their hearts contained mines of subsidies for his majesty; that 
twenty subsidies, if their abilities were equal with their desires, 
were too little to be given to so sacred a majesty, from whose prince- 
ly clemency, by the ministration of the lords lieutenant, so many 
and so gracious favours are continually derived unto them. 

“In the end, considering the present condition of the kingdom, 
and how unable they are, without too much pressure to them to ad- 
vance more at this time; they humbly besought that, by the lords 
lieutenant’s interposition to his majesty, four subsidies might be ac- 
cepted from them at this time; yet with declaration made by them, 
with as much demonstration of loyalty as ever nation or people ex- 
pressed towards a king, that, if more than these four should be re- 
quisite, and the occasions of the war continue, they will be ready 
to grant more, and to lay down their persons, lives and estates, at 
his majesty’s feet, to further his royal design for correction of the 
disordered factions in Scotland, and reducing them to a right under- 
standing of themselves, and for the defence and safety of his ma- 
jesty’s kingdoms and people. And they earnestly desired us, of 
the council then present, that immediately after the rising of the 
house, we would represent this from the house to the lord lieuten- 
ant; which they did with general acclamations and signs of joy and 
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contentment, even to the throwing up of their hats, and lifting up 
their hands. 

“The question being then put, for the granting of four subsidies, 
with such a declaration to be made besides the act of subsidies, it 
was unanimously assented to by the whole house; there being found 
therein not one negative voice: which we mention for the glory of 
his majesty, that hath so good and loyal subjects, and for the honour 
and government of this nation. : 

**And because no words are able fully to set forth the cheerful- 
ness, wherewith this people did, in this particular, manifest their 
sense of his majesty’s occasions, their desire to further his majesty’s 
royal intentions, and their entire affections to the honour of his 
person; and all with most lively expressions of duty and loyalty 
towards him; we of his council could have wished, if it had been 
possible, that his majesty had been in his own person an eye witness 
of this day’s carriage, which we humbly conceive would have been 
ef far more value in his royal estimation than twenty subsidies.” 

These demonstrations of sincere loyalty were accompanied with 
a remonstrance of real grievances, among which the persecutions 
they had suffered on acccout of their religion were not the least; 
and they solicited the enactment of certain laws, for the security of 
toleration, property, and justice. The king accepted the grants, and 
promised that these laws should be assented to; but the Puritan fac- 
tion, alarmed at the unshaken fidelity of the Catholics to the throne, 
by the basest and most treacherous arts, contrived to render the 
designs of the monarch abortive, and to foment what they called a 
Popish rebellion. At the head of this detestable party were the 
two lord-chief-justices, Borlase and Parsons, who succeeded lord 
Strafford, and revived the persecutions against the Catholics with 
unrelenting cruelty, disseminating, at the same time, throughout 
the kingdom, the different petitions presented by their faction to 
the English parliament, and calling for the extirpation of the Popish 
religion and the lives and estates of the professors thereof. The 
intolerant and disgraceful terms of the Scottish covenant, entered 
into by the Puritans of that country, and afterwards assented to by 
their brethren, in England, we have given in preceding pages: to 
alarm the Irish people, as to the designs of the covenanters, it is 
stated in Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond, that * a letter was 
intercepted coming from Scotland to one Freeman of Antrim, giving 
an account that a covenanting army was ready to come for Ireland, 
under the command of general Lesley, to extirpate the Roman 
Catholics of Ulster, and leave the Scots sole possessors of that pro- 
vince; and that to this end, a resolution had been taken in their 

rivate meetings and councils, to lay heavy fines upon such as 
would not appear at their kirks, for the first and second Sunday; 
and on failure of the third, fo hang without mercy, all such as were 
obstinate at their own doors. This notion, (adds Mr. Carte) as ap- 
pears from a multitude of depositions taken before Dr. H. Jones, 
and other commissioners, prevailed universally among the rebels, 
and was chiefly insisted upon by them as one of the principal reason- 
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‘ ings of their taking arms.”—Enough has. been zai approfow that 
ms so far from the Irish people living in a state of peace previous to 
* we, pet rising, they were smarting under the basest persecutions, and 
a? ery engine was set to work by their merciless enemies to infuriate 


. | * their minds, and urge them to deeds of vengeance. Thus instigated 
and alarmed for the safety of their lives as well as their pou epees: 
= gourd few of the Catholics in thenorth did take themselves t 
as “and committe violences, at all times to be deplored, but n the 
\ extent ass erted by the modern edits. 
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not ons rejected, bt e themselves soon 
1 to stan | upon their own defence against the cruel villanies of 
Puri n chief-justices, one of whom, Parsons, had declared 
mtertainment, that ‘* within a twelvemonth, no Catholic 
fagjn eland.”” © 








dvanced i the modern editors, we shal 
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4 vari anteerish he kin Sect on account of the 
> shown to his Catholic Mjcck, and they had, by the most 
infamous intrigues, perverted the public mind, inflaming it to a 














+ e degree of phrensy at the supposed bloody princip s of Popery, not- 
~- withstandi ey were constantly peeailite monarch with re- 
* : monttrentilitio, & induce him to spill t nnocent Catholics. 








? During” tse contentions with the ere the parliamentarians 
are fully sensible of the ee ady loyalty of the Ir 
» Catholics to Charles, although Sate Geant and therefore they 
determined to have their revenge. Instigated by this di: 
spirit, the faction kept up a correspondence with the Puritan j 


Parson and Borlase, who, acco ly their own authority com 5 
-manded many things contrat #0 te expres direction of the com 
for the double purpose of exas pevating the Irish Catholics, and driving’ 
voli to resistance.—* The fa ourite ae both of t the fatal govern- — 
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ment and English parliament,” says Leland, , “was the utter exter- 

mination of all the Catholic inhabitants of Ireland. Their estates were 

already marked out, and allotted to the conquerors; so. that they and 

their posterity were consigned to inevitable me ‘And well did 
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these mercenaries play their parts. ‘The Irish parliament having 
sent deputies over to England to obtain the consent of the king to 
some bills which had been passed by the two houses for the removal 
of grievances, his majesty expressly commanded. the lords-justices 
by letter **to suffer that parliament to sit until his majesty should 
think fit to determine th 
from passing into laws lords-justices caused that parliament to 
be adjourned for three months, against the declared wish of its mem- 
bers, and that too but a few days before the arrival of the deputies 
from England with the royal assent; nor would they permit proclama- 
tion to be made, although urgently solicited so to do, of the gracious 
intentions of the sovereign to remove every subject of complaint. 
On the contrary, they were determined to drive the Catholics, who 
were looked upon already as rebels, by the most cruel measures, 
into a state of insurrection.—Accordingly, we find in Carte’s Collec- 
tion of Letters the following order from these lords-justices and the 
privy council to the earl of Ormonde, then lieutenant-general of the 
army, dated at the ca stle of Dublin, 23d of February, 1641:—* It is 
resolved, that it is fit that his lordship do endeavour with his majesty’s 
said forces to wound, kill and destroy, by all the ways and means 
he may, all the said rebels, (meaning the Caruotics) and their ad-" 
herents and relievers, and burn, spoil, waste, consume, destroy and 
demolish, all the places, towns, and houses, where the said rebels 
are, or have been relieved and harboured, and all the corn and hay 
there, and KILL and DESTROY ALL THE MEN there inhabiting, ABLE 
TO BEAR ARMS.” 

On the 3d of March following, as we find from the same Collec- 
tion, the said lords-justices issued further orders to the earl of Or- 
monde, directing him to march with 3000 foot and 500 horse ‘ to 
such places between the Boyne and the sea as his lordship should 
think fit; and burn and destroy thevrebels of the pale, w1THovT Ex- 
CEPTION oF ANY. That those, who should offer to come in, should 
in no other manner be taken in than as prisoners taken by the power 
and strength of his majesty’s army. That, if any of them came 
to the army, it should be the soxprers that seized on them, before 
they had access to his lordship; and that they should be denied ac- 
cess to his person. That no difference should meee between the 
noblemen that were rebels and other rebels.”—How these orders 
were executed may be gathered from Dr. Nalson, a Protestant divine, 
who, in his Historical Collection, assures us, that ‘‘ the severities 
of the provost-marshals, and the barbarism of the soipieRs to the 
Trish, were such, that he heard a relation of his own, who was a 
captain in that service, relate that no manner of compassion or dis- 
crimination was showed either to age or sex, but that the little chil- 
dren were promiscuously sufferers with the guilty; and that, if any, 
who had some grains of compassion, reprehended the soldiers for 
this unchristian inhumanity, they would scornfully reply, ‘ Why 
nits will be lice!’ and so would dispatch them,”’ — 

Goaded by these and numberless other acts of perfidiousness and 
barbarity, can any one think it surpagngs that some of the Irish peo- 
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e;’? but, in order to prevent these bills | 
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aa . ple were in the end roused to commit Pehle on their inhuman 
persecutors? Is it not rather a matter of surprise that they bore the 


nefarious practices of their despotic rulers with such patience and 
forbearance? Would Protestants have been so quiet under Catholic 
governors? — id the Germz Tihany or the French Calvinists, 
display st patient suffering under Charles V. and the Bourbons, 
as the Irish Catholics under Puritan intolerance? Have we not seen 
the Protestants repeatedly in arms against Mary, and every artifice 
used to stir up sedition, while she was sedulously devising, and 
» earnestly desirous that all her subjects should be governed by law 
omy § Hd 7wattce, and secured in their property and comforts? Had, in 
& eg fact, the Puritans in Scotland and England a twentieth part of the 
grievances to complain of against Charles and his ministers, which 
the Irish Catholics had against them? See what Dr. Warner, who 
was by no means desirous of favouring the Irish, says of the rebel- 
“ lion: —* The arbitrary power exercised by these lords-justices; their 
x illegal exertion of it by bringing people to the rack to draw confes- 
sions from them; their sending out so may parties from Dublin 
and the other garrisons to destroy the rebels, in which expeditions 
care was seldom taken to discriminate, and men, women, and chil- 
dren, were promiscuously slain; but, above all, the martial-law ex- 
ecuted by sir Charles Coote, and the burning of the pale for seven- 
teen miles in length, and twenty-five in breadth, by the earl of Or- 
monde. These mneallies not only exasperated the rebels, and in- 
duced them to commit the like or greater cruelties, but they terrified 
the nobility and gentry out of all thoughts of submission, and con- 
vinced them that there was no room to hope for pardon; nor no , 
means of safety left them but in the sword.” ‘Thus the Irish peo- a 
ple found themselves compelled to arm; and yet this rising is called 
by the modern editors and English historians an unnatural and odious 
insurrection, while the rebellion of the English and Scotch covenan- 
ters, fomented by imaginary discontent and religious delusion, is 
still look es as a meritorious struggle for civil and religious 
feedom 1  - . 
We have thus established, on the clearest evidence, the fact, that 
this Irish massacre, as it is called, was originated by Protestants, 
whose cruelties and extortions urged the Catholics to deeds of re- 
taliation. It is now time to return to the modern editors. They 
proceed in a strain of unblushing impudence, and a total disregard 
"hes of truth, t Lee variety of instances of imputed murders and acts 
. of haben through which it is impossible to follow them, as they 
take care to Lee both dates and authorities to prevent us from 
probing their veracity. It is true, they occasionally give the name 
of a place to throw dust in the eyes of their readers. We will here 
give the following for examples:— . 
‘© At the re Lissenskeath they hanged above 100 Scottish 












Protestants, show! g them no more mercy than they did the English. 
** Upwards of 1000 men, women, and children, were driven, in 
4 nt eompa ies, i bridge which was broken in oe 
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middle, and there compelled to throw themselves into the water; *= 


ard such as attempted to reach the shore were knocked on the head. 
‘‘In the same part of the country, at least 4000 persons were 
drowned in different places.. The in human Papists, after first strip- 
ping them, drove t like beasts to the spot fixed for their destrue- 
tion; and if any, t ge apes or natural infirmites were slack’ 
in their pace, they pricked them with their swords and pi! 
to strike a farther terror on the multitude, ey murdered 
the way. Many of these poor creatures, when thrown into the ? 
water, endeavoured to save themselves by swimming to the shore; , 
but their merciless persecutors prevented their endeavours taking Pe 
effect, by shooting them in the water. By 
‘*In one place 140 English, after being driven for many miles stark 5 
naked, and in the most severe weather, were all murdered on the same 
spot, some being hanged, others burnt, some shot, and many of them 
buried alive; and so cruel were their tormentors that they would ° 
not suffer them fo pray before they robbed them of their miserable 
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**In Kilkenny all t rotestants, without exception, were put to 
death; and some of them in so eruel a. manner, as, perhaps, was 
never before thought of. ‘They beat an Englishwoman with such 
savage barbarity, that she had scarce a whole bone left; after which 
they threw her into a ditch; but not satisfied with this, they took * Ue 
her child, a girl about six years of age, and after ripping up its belly, P 
threw it to its’mother, there to languish till it perished. ‘They ‘Z.. 
forced one to go to mass, after which they ripped open his body, | ~ 
and in that manner left him. ‘They sawed another asunder, cut 
the throat of his wife, and after having dashed out the brains of their 
child, an infant, threw it to the swine, who greedily devoured it. 

‘«‘ After committing these and many other horrid cruelties they 
took the heads of seven Protestants, and among them that of a pious 
minister, all which they fixed at the market cross. They put a 
gag into the minister’s mouth, then slit his cheeks to his ears, and 
laying a leaf of a Bible before it bid him preach, for his mouth was 
wide enough. They did several other things by way of derision, 
and expressed the greatest satisfaction at having thus murdered and 
exposed the unhappy Protestants. It is impossible to conceive the 
pleasure these monsters took in exercising their cruelty; and to in- 
crease the misery of those who fell into their hands evil they were 

in the most. _ 
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butchering them, they would ery, ‘ Your soul to the 
“In Munster they put to death several ministers i 
shocking manner. One, in particular, they stripped stark naked, 
and driving him before them, pricked him with swords and pikes till 
he fell down, and expired.” Te oat " 
These examples we think sufficient to show the want of truth in 
the relations of these modern pretenders to the « knowledge of the 
genuine principles of Christianity,” which ab Mis as an emana- 
tion from the evil spirit; but to put the question beyond dispute, we” 
shall cite authorities that will clearly prove the account to be totally 
oid of foundation. Were credit to bergiven the wholesale massa- 
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cres‘of the modern editors, we must believe that the Catholics were 
the minority of the population, instead of being the vast majority of 
it. We admit the tales are well detailed to excite the prejudices of 
the ignorant, but the time is mearly gone by, when such unsubstan- 
tiated stories could obtain credence, and by giving a few unimpeacha- 
ble facts of an opposite tendency we hope to adficrate the dispersion 
of those hs uds’of falsehood which have too long shaded the page of 
th 







English history. It has been sensibly observed, by a very acute 
writer, that there have been no bounds to the exaggerations of our 
historians as to the number of Protestants said to have been mas- 


_ sacred by mn in this rebellion. Sir John Temple says, that 


150,000 Protestants were massacred in cold blood in the first two 
months of it. Sir William Petty coolly calculates 30,000 British 
killed, out of war, in the first year. Lord Clarendon laments, that 
in the first two or three days of it, 40, or 50,000 of them were de- 


“stroyed. Rapin and Echard both concur in stating the number of 


Protestants actually murdered at 45 or 50,000, and thé Continuator 
of Baker’s Chronicle reckons them at 200,000. The discrepancy 
of this testimony is sufficient to shake its credit; for is it to be sup- 
posed that men possessing a sincere regard for truth could differ so 
widely on so important an event?. However, we shall proceed with 
our evidence, and then leave the reader to decide upon the respective 
merits due to both. ‘The insurrection and massacre is stated to have 
taken place on the 23rd of October, 1641; now lord Clarendon says, 
I History of the Affairs of Ireland, p. 329, ‘About the be- 


rickfergus, murthered, in one night, all the inhabitants of the island 
Gee (commonly called Mac. Gee,) to the number of above 3,000 
men, women, and children, all innocent persons, in the time when 
none of the Catholics of that country were in arms or rebellion. 
Note, that this was the first massacre committed in Ireland of either 
side.” ‘The same historian records his testimony of the Irish suf- 
fering without retaliation in Munster. ‘In Decy’s county, the 
neighbouring English garrison of the county of Cork, after burning 
and pillaging all that country, murthered above 300 persons, men, 
women, and children, before any rebellion began in Munster, and 
led 100 labourers prisoners to Caperquine, where being tried, by 
couples were cast into the river and made sport to see them drowned. 
Observe, that this county is not charged with any murthers to be 
committed on FP ints.”’—(Jbid. p. 369.) 

stil we shall add the following extract from Carte’s 
Life of the Duke of Ormond:—* Sir W. Petty computes the British 
(including therein both English and Scotch) to be, before the rebel- 
lion, in proportion to the Irish (in Ireland) as two to eleven; at which 
rate, there were about two hundred and twenty thousand in the 
whole kingdom. Now it is certain that the great body of the En- 
glish was settled in Munster and Leinster, where very few murders 
were committed; and that in Ulster, which was the dismal scene of 
the massacre, there were above one hundred thousand Scots, 7 
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before the general plantation of it, had settled in great number 
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tenigs i Oe of Downed A 
_ over upon the plantation of ; 

- very powerful t therein, that er out of Fy f eetigicin: 

, or from some o litical reason, Tate that nation * = 
(making proclamation, on pain of death, that no Scotchman should — ca} 
be molested in body, oods, or la ids, mt t cannot therefore be = 
presumed, that there were, at most, above 1 Epeustnd English 
souls of all ages and in Ulster at 1 ; and of these, as 2 
appears by the lords letter, March ih, 41-2, ne ne re : 
several thousa ot safe to Dublin, &c. besides six t id wo- 
men and yhom captain Mervyn sav 2d in Ferma naghi and 
others that got safe to Derry, Colera Carrickfergus, &c.” 

This latter Betdence-i is directly cane with the s statements of | 
the modern editors, and by far more entitled to credit. Thea ecounts 
then of the hanging of 100 Scottish Protestants at Lissenskeath, the 
drowning of 1000 of both sexes and all ages at Porte down, the 
destruction of 4000 in different nameless places, the ig all the 
Protestants to death, without exception, at , Kilkenny, anc the murder 
of several ministers in Munster, must now be given to the winds, 
since sir W. Petty states that bu 5 very few murders were com- 
mitted in the two provinces of unster and Leinster, and the Scotch 
were exempted from death by proclamation!!! ( Oh! ‘Truth! how 
are thy beauties disfigured; thy divine attributes abused! Instead of 
a general massacre of all th testants not one hundredth part of 
the number stated to have been ‘slain in cold-blood met with an un- 
timely fate, and those who did suffer must lay their deaths at the 
door of Protestant persecutors, who, by their merciless and inhuman 
conduct towards the unhappy natives of the country drove them to a 
state of madness and desperation, after having borne the persecutions 
of these monsters in cruelty with tnexampled forbearance and 
patience 

So far from the Irish Catholics conspiring the destruction of the 
Protestants, the plan was laid by t ‘the latter to exterminate all the 
Catholics of that unhappy country, This statement may appear in- 
credible; it is nevertheless as true as it is horrible. Clarendon, 
Carte, Warner, Leland, and a host of other writers, concur in prov- 
ing that the predominant Protestant party in England and Ireland 
meditated, for a long time, the execrable and diabolical project of an 

» utter destruction of the Catholics and colonising the country with 

Protestant settlers. — following testimony, will show the infernal 
spirit which actu ted Protestant party in those days. 

Leland writes, a! ne favourite object of the Irish governors, and 
the Englis: "parliament, was the uéter extermination of all the 
Catholic in abitants of Ireland! Their estates were already marked - ; 
out and allotted to their conquerors; so that they and their posterity ‘ 

_. were consigned to inevitable ruin. (iii. 192.) , 

Warner says, “It is evident from their (the lords justices) last ; 

letter to the lieutenant, that they hoped for an extirpation not of 

_ the mere Irish only, but of all the English families that were Roman 


Catholics. —(176.) 
Vou. H.—55 
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, [-2 Cl rendon states, “The parliament Ca ie had hea 
% nan aches and calumnies upon the ki g, for his clem 
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he Trish, who had grounded their own authority and strength 
such foundations as were inconsistent with any toleration of 
R i¢ religion, and even with any humanity to the 
specially tomhoas of the old native e: 

Ww feof they had upon the matter sworn 










‘0 extir- 
. me ex® ane f it be more needful to dis se of places out of 
a: hand, and that it may stand with his mojetys pea re to fill some 
of them with Irish that are Protestants, and that hav ot been for 
Shin ai of the Papist natives, it will much satisfy both, and 
-cannot justly be excepted against.”’—(iii. 226.) , 
_ “Mr, Brent landed lately here, and hath brought with him such 
letters as have somewhat changed the face of this government from 
what it was, when the parliament pamphlets were received as oracles, 
their commands obeyed as laws, and extirpation preached for gos- 
pel.”’—(Idem. 170.) aie « ’ + ae 
“Though extirpation both of nation and religion be not named, 
yet I conceive it is contrived almost in every proposition; and the 
consideration thereof confirms é in a full belief of the malicious 
practices of iseaiites and Ormsbyes, in the county of Roscom- 
mon.”’—(Idem. 811.) TB) é tas bth? 
“ The term of Extirpation is worn out here, and the intention 
not acknowledged to me by the prime authors therein, with whom 
I have been plain after my blunt way.’’—(Jdem. 155.) _ 


“The reason of their (the justices) od Bugish prey upon their 
wr 











darling scheme of an extirpation of the old English proprietors, and 
a general plantation of the whole kingdom a new colony; for 
this is the meaning of what they allege, to show it to be ‘ unsafe for 
his majesty, and destructive to the kingdom, to grant the petitioners’ 
request; as being altogether inconsistent with the means of raising a 
considerable revenue for his er wn, of settlit relig ion and civility 
in the kingdom; and of establishing firm and lasting peace, to the 
honour of his majesty, the safety of his royal posterity, and the 
comfort of all his faithful subjects.”—(Jdem. i. 391.) ' 
‘** These difficulties and considerations were of little weight with We. 
the lords-justices; who, having got a thin house of commons to their _ 
mind, of persons devoted to their interests and measures, resolve: 
to improve the opportunity offered, and to get such acts passed, as ’ 
might distress the king, exasperate the bulk of the nati , and spread 
the rebellion, and so promote their darling scheme of eatingwihing 
the old proprietors, and making a new plantation of the kingdom.””— 
(Idem. 330.) Aa. 
. Such considerations as these were not agreeable to the views of : 
the lords-justices, who had set their hearts on the extirpation, not ~ 
only of the mere Irish, but likewise of all the old English families 
that were Roman Catholics, and the making of a new plantation all — 
over the kingdom; in which they could not fail to have a principal 
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are; so al] their reasoni upon all occasions, 
ded to promote their favourite schemes.””— 
‘ These measures served the r own scheme of 
ing those gentlemen, whose treatment could. 
body from venturing themselves into» th 
e.”—(Idem. 301.) oe 
*“These propositions certainly came fro t 
men which first formed the design of an eztir, 
ies, and, by publishing that design, 
roved at last. ‘Chey all breathed the same s 
though tirpation both of nation and religion was not express] 
mentioned, yet it seemed to be contrived effectually in all th yro po- 
sitions. y appeared so monstrous and unreasonable, that it was 
thought they could proceed from nothing but an high degree of mad- 
ness or malice.”’—(Jdem, 502.) a. 3 
‘*'There is too much reason to’ think, that, as the gage sesticee 
really wished tHebvebellion to spread, and more gentlemer of estates 
to be involved in it, that THE FORFEITURES MIGHT BE THE GREATER, 
- Ts . 2 \ hee SS, Fe 
an @ general plantation be ca ried on by anew set of English 
Protestants, all over the kingdom, To THE RUIN AND EXPULSION OF 
ALL THE OLD EncuisH AND NATIVES THAT WERE Roman Caruoxics; 
so, to promote what they wished, they gave out speeches upon oc- 
. easions, insinuating such a design, and that in a short time there 
2 would not be a Roman Catholic left in the kingdom. It is no small 
confirmation of this notion, it the earl of Ormonde, in his letters 
of January 27th, and February 25th, 1641-2, to sir W. St. Leger, 
imputes the general revolt of the nation, then far advanced, to the 
publishing of such a design; and when a person of his great modesty 
and temper, the most averse in his nature to speak his sentiments of 
what he could not but condemn in others, and who, when obliged 
to do so, does it always in the gentlest expressions, is drawn to ex- 
: press such an opinion, the case must be very notorious. I do not 
find that the copies of these letters are preserved: but the original of 
sir W. St. Leger’s, in answer to them, sufficiently shows it to be his 
lordship’s opinion; for, after acknowledging the receipt of these two 
letters, he useth these words, The undue promulgation of that severe 
determination, to exfirpate the Irish and Papacy out of this kingdom, 
our lordship rightly apprehends to be too unseasonably published.” 
Idem. i. 263.) 
We have here produced evidence sufficient to convince every 
eandid mind that the spirit of Protestantism has been the origin of 
those evils that have afflicted Ireland for these last three hundred 
years made the people of that country the most miserable of 
human beings. To a system of misrule and proscription, and not 
to the pretended arts and intrigues of the Catholic priesthood, are the 
Irish indebted for the sufferings they have endured, and now endure. 
The sword and cannon, the knife and gibbet, plunder and destruc- 
tion, were the means used to introduce the Protestant religion into 
Ireland. Penal Laws and Proscription have been continued by 
every ruling faction to maintain its existence in that country; but 
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neither force nor fraud has succeeded in subduing the invincible con- 


stancy of the Irish People to the faith planted by St. Patrick in 


‘their green isle. Let us hope, then, that after so long a trial of un- 


shaken constancy, their reward is near at hand, and that they are 


equal civil rights and perfect freedom of conscience. 
ba "< F < 4 
REBELLIONS AND CONSPIRACIES OF THE PAPISTS, FROM THE 
+ REVOLUTION TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 
Hard is the case of the poor Papists, who, it seems, are doomed, 


- by these modern editors, not only to father their own sins, but such 


as may be imputed to them by any bigot, and those, too, that are ac- 
tually committed by protestants. These sagacious writers say, ‘‘It 
is now our task to relate another of those horrible plots which will 
forever disgrace the name of PopEry, and render it obnoxious to 
every one who is not blinded by the specious statements of its sup- 
porters—we mean the Assassination Prot, formed for the destruc- 
tion of that truly great and good monarch, William III.’ Now is 
it not a little singular that the greatest part of Christians are: lind 
that they prefer this one to the more modern one of 
Protestantism? But are Papis: s the only plotters? Did not Protes- 
tants conspire against their king, James II? and is it lawful on the 
part of Protestants to dethrone their sovereign, and unlawful on the 
part of Catholics only? William assisted to drive his father-in-law 
from his throne, and James could not be blamed for seeking to re- 
gain it. But the scheme was to assasstnaTE William, and, if we are 
to believe the modern editors, ‘it was first projected by the French 
king, and furthered by the Popish emissaries in England.” And 
they further tell us, that the principal persons in England concerned 
in the plot for assassinating the king were the following:—the earl 


‘ of Aylesbury; lord Montgomery, son to the marquis of Powis; sir 


John Fenwick; sir William Parkins; sir John Friend; captain Char- 
nock; captain Porter; and Mr. Goodman.” As we are desirous of 
bringing this volume to a close, we must be brief in our notice. 
Well, then, the majority of these individuals were, we believe, Pro- 
testants. Of the plot we have our suspicions that it was not a real 
one. Of the conspirators tried and executed, three of them, namely, 
Charnock, King, and Keyes, acknowledged their guilt, but endea- 
voured to palliate it. We quote from the Continuator of Baker. 
Friend denied his knowledge of the asssassination, but Parkins ad- 
mitted something of a design against William, though he was nat to 
act in it. He was absolved, at the place of execution, by three non- 
juring clergymen, be it remembered, and they were Protestant min- 
isters. Rockwood, Lowick, and Cranburn, were also tried, con- 
demned, and executed. The latter professed himself a Protestant, 
the other two were Catholics. Sir John Fenwick was tried and ac- 
quitted, there being only one witness produced; a bill of attainder, 
however, was passed against him, and he was beheaded. He was 
a Protestant, and denied any guilt. 

The modern editors, in concluding their account of this plot say, 
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« Thus was this horrid conspiracy happily frustrated, and the authors 
of it brought to that condign punishment which their infamy merited. 
The king’s life was the security of his subjects, who heartily re- 
joiced, as they had reason to do, in being THEREBY PRESERVED FROM 
THE MISERIES OF POPERY AND ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT.” We shall 
Say nothing in defence of the conspirators, but content ourselves 
with protesting against the insint ation that the Catholics, as a body, 


had any thing to do with it. That William’s subjects had occasion 


to rejoice we have our doubts, and as to their posterity, lef the pre- 
sent miseries endured by the people of England bear testimony 
whether the miseries of Popery could be more afflicting than what 


_ are now borne by the nation? ~ When James, a Catholic, filled the 


throne, there was not a shilling of debt contracted; but he was a 
-Papist, as Catholics were opprobriously termed, and therefore must 


_ be a tyrant. Well the leaders got rid of him, and introduced Wil- 


iam, a Dutchman. He soon began to engage in wars, which could’ 


- not be supported without money; and money could not be safely 


¢ 


raised without borrowing. The money was accordingly borrowed; 
_a bank was established to manage the money system, and thus was 
Jaid the foundation of all the misery, degradation, and poverty, so 
heavily felt’ by all classes at this moment, excepting those who live 


by the system. At the death of William, the nation was in debt 
about 14,000,000/. sterling; at this time it is increased to an enor- 


“mous sum—upwards EIGHT HUNDRED MILLIONS, while the imposts 
on the people, in taxes, church and poor rates, &c. amount to sixty 
millions annually. Blessed effects of excluding the miseries of 
Popery and arbitrary government. Of the laws that have been 
passed since the reign of William it is impossible to give even an 
outline; suffice it to say, they have been so multiplied, that lawyers 

“are not able to become conversant with the whole code. More have 
been passed within the last reign to restrict the liberty of the subject, 
than were ever passed by all the Catholic kings of England, previous, 
to the Reformation, for all purposes; and men are now liable to be 
sent to confinement for displeasing a watchman of the night. Oh! 
sweet Liberty! how preferable to the miseries of Popery and arbi- 
trary government!!! William commenced the debt to preserve the 
imaginary balance of Europe and Protestant ascendency; at the end” 
of one hundred and thirty years, England is so crippled by the ac- 
cumulation of that debt, that she is now unable to man a ship, or 
raise a regiment, to resist any insult that may be offered; her manu- 
factures are starving, because they cannot compete with foreign na- 
tions in the articles of trade; and many of those who live on the taxes 
have fled to France, there to spend the sweat and labour of the peo- 
ple of England, because there they have no taxes to pay, and pro- 
visions are less than one-half the price than in this blessed Protestant 
country. Oh! the charming effects of being ‘preserved from the 
miseries of Popery and Arbitrary government.” 

The next plot mentioned is called ArrerBury’s, who was a bishop 
of the Church of England, namely of the see of Rochester; we may 
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therefore hope the sensible reader will exonerate the Catholics gene- 
rally from being implicated in it. 


PERSECUTIONS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE IN 1814 AND 1820. _ 

Our limits are narrowed, and we must be brief. The modern 
editors have bestowed eighteen pages on these pretended persecu- 
tions, and they have served up some of the most detectable tales ever 
invented to gull the veracious appetites of the prejudiced.—The 
whole is a mass of improbabilities, contradictions, and falsehoods.— 
Some of the punishments said to have been inflicted on the female 
part of the Protestants are grossly indelicate and wholly unworthy 
of credit. However there are two or three facts stated that are de- 
serving a slight notice.—The Catholics are said to have been fur- 
nished with 1000 muskets and 10,000 cartouches by the English 
(Protestants) off Marseilles. ‘The French Catholic soldiers are repre- 
sented as devils incarnate in ernelty, while the Austrian troops 
(Caruotics too) overflowed with the milk of human kindness.—The 
king of France issued a decree in favour of the poor Protestants 
which was not attended to, and the persecution was put down by 
the interference of the British Government!!! They begin their 
relation with the arrival of Louis XVIII. at Paris in 1814, which 
they say was known at Nismes on the 13th of April, 1814, and was 
received by the Protestants with every demonstration of joy, but 
they were met by the Catholics with bigotry and intolerance, who 
succeeded in procuring an address to the king, in which they stated 
*‘that there ought to be in France but one God, one King, and one 
Faith.” We do not know how many Gods or Kings the Protestants 
would have, but we think one is sufficient to worship and one to rule 
a nation—as to the number of faiths, there can be only one that is 
TRUE, and therefore the fewer the better, but let no force be made to 
reduce them, ‘That the Catholics were not intolerant at that period 
we have the testimony of a Rev. Isaac Cobbin, who published a pam- 
phlet against the Catholics and the pretended Persecution, in the 
month of November, 1815, but he was compelled to acknowledge, 
‘the CaTHoLics THEMSELVES FIRST OPENED THEIR ARMS TO THE PRO- 
SCRIBED PEOPLE, (the French Protestants) and exclaimed ‘Let us 
embrace—we are now to participate in the same rights—your ea- 
Jamities, and the abuses of the country, are terminated together— 
Vive la Liberte.’ Now this does not look like the spirit of perse- 
cution, and is directly opposed to the relation of the modern éditors. 
By the charter of the French, granted on the restoration of Louis 
XVII. in 1814, all Frenchmen were made eligible to civil office— 
the free exercise of religious worship was granted—Protestant Min- 
isters were paid by the Catholic Government, and allowed about 
twenty pounds a year more than the Catholic re8tors, and where 
there were 500 Protestants a church was built and kept in repair for 
them at the expense of the Government, nor were the Protestants 
there, as Catholics are here, called upon to pay tithes to the Clergy 
of the established Church. Here then is nothing of the spirit of 
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Persecution. Let us now see what the modern editors say on the 
subject of the interference of the British Government. 

‘To the credit of England, the reports of these cruel persecutions 
carried on against our Protestant brethren in France, produced such 
a sensation on the part of Government as determined them to in- 
terfere; and now the persecutors of the Protestants made this spon- 
taneous act of humanity and religion the pretext for charging the 
sufferers with a treasonable correspondence with England; but in 
this state of their proceedings, to their great dismay a letter appeared, 
sent some time before to England by the duke of Wellington, stating 
‘that much information existed on the event of the south.’ 

“The ministers of the three denominations in London, anxious 
not be misled, requested one of their brethren to visit the scenes of 
persecution, and examine with impartiality the nature and extent of 
the evils they were desirous to relieve. The Rey. Clement Perrot 
undertook this difficult task, and fulfilled their wishes with a zeal, 
prudence, and devotedness, above all praise. His return furnished 
abundant and incontestible proof of a shameful persecution, materials 
for an appeal to the British parliament, and a printed report which 
was circulated through the continent, and which first conveyed 
correct information to the inhabitants of France. 

__ Foreign interference was now found eminently useful; and the 
declarations of tolerance which it elicited from the French govern- 
ment, as well as the more cautious march of the Catholic persecutors, 
operated as decisive and involuntary acknowledgments of the impor- 
tance of that interference which some persons at first censured and 
despised; but though the stern voice of public opinion in England 
and elsewhere produced a reluctant suspension of massacre and 
pillage, the murderers and plunderers were still left unpunished, and 
even caressed and rewarded for their crimes; and whilst Protestants 
in France suffered the most cruel and degrading pains and penalties 
for alledged trifling crimes, Catholics, covered with blood, and guilty 
of numerous and horrid murders, were acquitted.” 

So, then, FOREIGN INTERFERENCE is very useful and beneficial in the 
ease of Protestants; but why then not let the Catholics make the same 
application in their case to the House of Bourbon? What is sauce 
for the goose must be sauce for the gander, most sagacious editors. 
However, the fact is, the British government did not interfere, and 
though this busy Perrot, and the secretaries to a London society for 
protecting religious liberty, made application to the duke of Welling- 
ton at Paris, the noble duke contradicted the charge made against 
the French government, and denied that there was any persecution 
of the French Protestants. His grace was corroborated by the 
French Protestant minister, M. Maron, who published a letter which 
gave the lie to all the reports spread against the Catholics as perse- 
cutors. ‘These documents with others may be seen in our Orthodox 
Journal for December, 1815, and January, 1816.—We have there 
shown that the affair at Nismes, which, by the by, took place in 
1815, and not 1814, was a political a between the Bonapar- 
tists and the Bourbonists; the first being Protestants, and the latter 
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Catholics. The former eer assailants wig Bonaparte was. in 
power, and a few of the Catholics of the lowest class retaliated when 
the Bourbons Were reseated o nthe throne. | e i i 
an authenticated document, by the late Rev. Pet 
and attested at ‘Lyons, in December 1815, an 
do better than lay it before t reader, in ot 
what a trivial POLITICAL affair has been magnified 
LIGIOUS persecution, by these paprinciplady and 
editors: — ° 

‘Religion was no aimee concerned i 
habitants of Nismes, than inasmuch as it s 

< 

political principles of the Protestants and 
having almost universally professed themsel 
the latter generally embraced the cause of cae 
cases animosity usually runs high, and reaction or reve [most — 
always the consequence of Bourbon: turn of the pro 
On the restoration of the B 
mes openly expressed their dis 
nated it to the Suhel ie 
mew’s day. At the re’ 
all took a most active ani 
of their politics eda as ssailed the Catholics, ia 
houses, destroying their property, and ill- -treating their persons. 
With many others, one Tartalion of Nismes became a great sufferer, ; 
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whilst serving in the army of the Duke of Angouleme.—On the dis- 


banding of that small royal army, this individual at his return to 
Nismes found his property plundered, his house destroy ed, his wife © 
and children forced to conceal themselves i in the 1 ods, deriving a 
susbtance from the commonest | herbs and berries, and was himself 
compelled to subsist in _ the same manner. When the Bourbon: re- 
turned, however, i in the summer of 1815, and the Bonapartis be- 
came again proscribed, this man, half naked, and | with an unshorn © 
beard that gave him all the appearance of | age, issued from his_ 
retreat, and armed witha a carabine, entered the city of Nismes: and, 
in Bn, posting h imself in one of the tage, deliberately a de ' 
repeatedly | discharged his piece at those whom he conceived 
been active in the destruction of his property. As others took up 
arms, blood was soon shed on both sides; the Catholics, however, 
prevailed, being the most numerous; and they concluded the affair 
by forcibly shutting up the conventicles of the Protestants In the 
mean time General Lagard received orders from the duke 0 Angou- > -® 
leme to exert himself in protecting the Protestants; and whilst en- ' 
deavouring to disperse a body of the royalists assembled before the 
dours of. one of the Protestant churches, he was wounded by a pistol 
shot fired by one of the Catholic party, whom he had struck with 
his sabre. The duke on this, observing the determined opposition , 
made to the king’s mandates, himself marched with cannon. and the 
national guard of Montpelier, and re- opened tl those Protestant conven- 
ticles which had been shut up. ‘Tartalion was also seized and com-. 
mitted to prison. The total number of the sufferers on the side of the: e 
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Bonapartists was thirty-three; in which only one was of respectable 
condition in life. He was a merchant, had failed, and without 
satisfying his creditors, had afterwards realized a considerable fortune. 


_ He was shot in his cabriolet, and is supposed to have lost his life 


more on account of this private affair, than any other of a more pub- 
lic nature. Another Bourbonist of the name of Pointu took the same 
revenge at Avignon, as Tartalion at Nismes, and is now in prison, 
waiting the sentence of the law; but at the latter place only three or 
four lives were lost. It is acknowledged by the very Protestants 
that none ae > lowest of the populace were concerned in these 
affairs of Nism La Avignon, and that the Catholic clergy, as well 
as the civil authoritie 
tants, and bringing the royalist offenders to punishment. Such, 
however, has been the rebellious spirit of the Protestants in that part. 
of France, and so determined their opposition to the Bourbons, that 
the government has been under the necessity of disarming them, and 
arms ¥ the number of 26,000 have been collected; whilst it is sup- 
posed that as many more remain undiscovered. Their designs were 
evidently hostile to the reigning family, which they reproach with 
bigotry and superstition, because more friendly to the established 
religion than the family of Bonaparte. The Jacobines of France, as 
well as some Protestants of England have equally endeavoured to 
extract something useful to themselves from the disturbances at Nis- 
mes. But in France the plot has ompletely failed, and the affair is 
scarcely ever mentioneds All is no w quiet at Nismes, as well as in 
every other part of France.” i ‘ 
Concluding their account, such as it is, of the pretended persecu- 
tion of the French Protestants, and with it the work itself, they say, 
‘‘ With respect to the conduct of the Protestants, these highly out- 
raged citizens, pushed to extremities by their persecutors, felt at 
length that they had only to choose the manner in which they were 
to perish. They unanimously determined that they would die fight- 
ing for their own defence. This firm attitude apprised their butchers 
that they could no longer murder with impunity. Every thing was 
immediately changed.”” Oh! Oh! Oh! here was a change!!! So 
then these blessed Christian people did not like to die like the primi- 
tive martyrs, who endured persecution for conscience sake, according 


4 


_ to the PIBCe nis of their Divine Master, who suffered without resist- 


ance to em an example: but they must die like traztors, if their 
persecutors acted under the authority of the Government, which the 
modern editors have been labouring to show. What would be said 
by Protestants if such an avowal was made by Catholics? But 
enough has been said, ont this one fact is sufficient to prove that 
the spirit or Proresrantism is not the spirit of the Gospet. 
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oN “PLATE XXV.—Page 8. 
LB sing of Kent, ordered St. Augustin to his presence in the open air. 
The religious te at to him in procession, with joy and devotion, carrying for 
their banner a silver cross, and an image of our Saviour painted on a board, singing, 
as they walked, the litany, and praying for the souls they came to save. 
j ee A k , 
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Se * 3% 
“Tae. ae PLATE XXVI.—Page 29. che 
This engraving represents. St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, appearing to king 
Alfred ina vision, while sojourning in the bogs of Somersetshire, after his various 


disasters with the Danes. The saint told the unfortunate monarch that God had 
sent him as a messenger of comfort, and that, in ee of the former virtues of the 


iglish, although he had permitted them to be cha: ised by theirsenemies, they 
; henceforth prosper, and that he, Alfred, should raise the kingdom to the 
hest pitch of fame and glory. we shows the accuracy of the prophecy. 
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_ PLALE ees 69. 


This engraving represents Sir John Oldcastle, at the place of execution, he 
having been condemned to death for treason and heresy, in the reign of Henry V. 
addressing the people, and telling them that he shouid rise again on the third day. 
The non-accomplishment of this prophecy somewhat staggered the faith of his 
followers. 


® PLATE XXVIL—Page 102. 
The mock divorce of Henry the Eighth from his lawful and virtuous queen, 


Catharine of gon, after having lived twenty years in wedlock, and had three 
children oy, Of this divorce, a full account will be found in this work. 
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PLATE XXIX.—Page 118. 

This engraving represents the mock marriage of Henry to Anne Boleyn by Dr. 
Lee, in the presence of Cranmer, before Catharine was divorced, of which we shall 
have occasion to remark ereafter. 
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Bi w>4 » PLARS XXX.—Page 132, 
‘The Execution of Dr. John Forest, a friar observant, for objecting to a” 





spiritual supremacy. The celebrated Hugh Latimer, then bishop of Worcester, + 
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preached a sermon against the friar, who told Latimer that if an a 
down from heaven and teach any other doctrine than that which 
and believed from his youth, he would not now believe him. And 
was cut joint after joint, he would not. turn from his old professior 


s10n. 


“he was hanged and burned, as is shown, and a huge great image, named te & 






vel should come 












Gathern, having been brought out of Wales to the gallows.in Smithfield, was tl 






burned with the said friar Forest. ® .. 7 “ 
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R PLATE XXXI.—Page 135. ‘ 
Cranmer, though he had sworn at his ordination, to lead a life of celibacy, or single * 
blessedness, nevertheless took to himself a wife; but: knowing Henry, his master, had 
a bitter angantity to married clergymen, he, after he had been made archbishop of 
Canterbury, had a box made with air holes, in which Mrs. a1 shop Cranmer 4 
used to be inclosed, whenever the primate removed from town t @ one of ,his 
palaces. On landing her one time at Greenwich, the sailors not ing the é 


nature of the cargo, pitched her head downwards, by which the’good woman was : 
in dapeer of having her neck broke, while her good lord was in sad consternation 
lest he 7 


a be discovered. , - La a 
. - . 
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a ' PLATE XXXII.—Page 144. ® 


This engraving represents the martyrdom of the learned and virtuous John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, for refusing to acknow. edge the lustful Henry the Eighth, 
supreme head of the Church of England. . 

" é a % 
PLATE XXXIII.—Page 144. 


4 
Anna Boleyn causing the head of bishop Fisher.to be brought to her, when she 
struck it passionately and wounded her hand in so doing, the scar of which re- 
mained to the end of, her life, which was terminated on the scaffold.See Dr. 


‘ 


Bayley’s Life of Bishop Fisher. ie : 
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_ PLATE XXXIV.—Page 216. 


When the Reformers obtained the power of the state, the Catholics were perse- é 
cuted with the most horrid malignity. Besides having their property confiscated, 
they were chained together, as this engraving represents, and marched to prison, 
where they. were compelled to listen to the pulpit ravings of the new preachers il 
ante their will, and severely tortured for their constancy to the faith of their 
athers. 7 " ¢ 
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PLATE XXXV.—Page 267) ) 
This engraving represents the execution of Mary, Quoen of Seotland This beau- 
tiful and accomplished Princess, after experiencing the greatest violence and brutality 
from the reforming Nobility and Preachers of Scotland, found herself necessitated to 
fly into England, and put herself under the protection of her ‘cousin Elizabeth. On 
setting foot upon this once hospitable land, she was immediately cast into prison, and 
after a confinement of eighteen years was butchered by order of that tigress in hu- 
man shape, the Virgin Queen Bess. Her only crime was'that of being a Catholic. 
She was cruelly denied the consolations of religion in her last moments, and ‘the 
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J earl of Kent insultingly toldaber, “ Your life will be the death of our religion, as 
a 


contrariwise your death will be the life thereof.” 
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__ This engraving represents Cranmer, Archbishop of Ca ing th . 
: e ) p of Canterbury, urging the youn 
King tee - to sign the sant aa for burning Joan Bocher, for pee | 

young prince was at le compelled to do by i 
be ny oa nis oye = elled to do by the arch hypocrite, but 
* Jf i‘, 
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* ‘PLATE XXXVII.—Page 870. 





This engraving represents a Protestant Inquisition, and the mode by which 
the Je 5 a also the Gentryjgad other Catholics were tortured in the Tower of 
London. The Priests in particular were racked in order to extort confessions from 
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“cerenone the names of those who had been present at mass and other religious 
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PLATE, XXXVIII.—Page 370. 
Father O’Hurle, O. S. F. the atholic archbishop of Cashel, in Ireland, falling 


P into the hands of Sir W. Drury, the sanginary governor of the province, in the 


year 1579, was first tortured by his legs being immersed in jack-boots with quick- 
ine to Dr. Burke. The» Theatrum Crudelitatum Hereticorum from which « 
we have taken this cut, says, the boots were filled with oil, and that his legs being 


placed over a large fire, the flesh was boiled off the bones. This cruel torture was 


inflicted to force the archbishop to take the oath of supremacy, but being ineffectual, 


" the holy martyr was executed at the gallows, having previously cited Drury to — 


meet him at the tribunal of God’within ten days, who accordingly died within that 
period amidst the most excruciating pain. 
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The Execution of the Countess of Salisbury, daughter of George Plantagenet, 
brother to Edward IV. and mother fe Cardinal Pole. Her shining qualifications 
caused her to be appointed governess to the Princess Mary, afterwards queen of 
England.—Reproving Henry VIII. for his irregular passions, she fell under his dis- 
pleasure, and was condemned to be beheaded, without any trial, in the Tower. On 
the 27th of May 1541, Mr. Echard says, “This old lady, above 70 years of age, 
being brought to the scaffold, was commanded to lay her head on the block; but she 
positively refused, saying, So should traitors do, but 1am none. Nor did it avail, . 
that the executioner told her that it was customary; but turning her gray head every 
way, cried out, If you will have my head, get it as you can, so he wal 6gnstrained 
to take it off barbarously.—See Lingard’s Hist. of Eng. voli. 
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PLATE XL. ‘ 
his engraving represents the visitors under Cromwell, the vicar general, pillaging 
the religious houses, and robbing them of that store which was appropriated to com- 
fort the sick and entertain the traveller.—See ‘Lingard’s History of England. 
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A One of the instruments of torture, called thé Scavenger’s daughter, employed in 


the Tower on Catholics in the sweet lady Elizabeth’s reign, who is termed by Pro- © 
testants ‘‘the good queen Bess.”” It was a broad iron hoop, consisting of two pare 
fastened to each other by a hinge. The prisoner was made to kneel on the pave- — 


ment, and contract himself into as small a compass as he could. Then the execu- 

tioner kneeling on his shoulders, and having introduced the hoop under his legs, 
compressed the victim close together, till he was able to fasten the extremities over 

8 the small of the back. The time alloted to this Kind of torture was an hour and a 
. half, during which time it commonly happened that from excess of compression the 
blood started from the nostrils; sometimes, it was believed, from the extremities of 

the hands and feet.—Thomas Cottam and Luke Kirbye, priests, suffered compression 

in the scavenger’s daughter for more than an hour, on the 10th of Dec. 1580 
Cottam bled profusely from the nose.—Lingard’s History of England, Note U. vol. 10. 
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Father Br ctt a Jesuit, who, though he had used his best endeavours to pre- 


vent the Powder Plot, yet was sentenced to baghong, rawn and quartered as a 
traitor.—On his way to execution, he was placed on the hurdle with his head out. 
of it, to beat against the stones, in order to deprive him of his senses, and render 
him incapable to address the people.—See Lingard’s Hist. of England vol. 9. 
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he tase In the parish of Chassenovilla, the French Hugonots apprehended a certain 


Pathplie priest of the name of Ludovicus Fayard, who from the testimony of men 
ving in that place, was a manof the t virtuous and exemplary life. Having 
seized him, they immersed his feet so frequently and for such a length of time, ina 
cauldron of boiling oil, that his flesh was entirely boiled from his bones. Not satis- 
fied with this cruel torture, they poured boilin in his mouth, and finding t 
- he still existed, they afterwards dispatched hin—Theatrum Crudelitatum, 15 
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At Ypres in Flanders, the Hugono tting off the heads of the Catholic 
priests who fell into their hands, with savage delight, amused themselves with setting 
up the heads of their martyred victims as marks to playgat bowls.—Theatrum 

> Crudelitatum Hereticorum, Antwerp, 1592. " 
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eee... PLATE XLY. 
~ John Hieronymus, with several other Catholics, being le 


to a place called Scagen in the northern part o 








ptive by the Hugonots 

| f Hi d, they were subjected to 

the» most horrid tortures. Some were bound, inverted vessels were placed over 
0 


. their naked bellies, in which living mice of cious nat re confined; fires 
were enkindled ove the vessels, by which the mice were ex! to gnaw and per- 
forate the bodies of the suffering \ ictims with their teeth, and work themselves into 
them, by which ruin Ofudel orments these innocent martyrs yielded up their souls 


to God.—Theatrum delitatum rs aa 1592. “> 
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‘a priest named Octavian Romier, having fallen into the hands of the savage 
_Hugonots, the sanguinary ete after applying to ¥ m various kinds of torture, 
Se FR to his feet with’ nails, and finally dragged him to,a tree, to 
e d him with cords, and shot him dead.—Vide Theatrum Cradeli- 
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tatum Here’ spi Autrerp 1592. , 
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At’ the time the Hugonots took possessio of the German province of Geldria, 
the soldiers forcibly entered a Carthusian monastery, vociferating Gelt, Gelt, signi- 
fying thereby that they wanted money. In the entrance three lay brothers, named 
° bert Winda, John Sittart, and Stephen Ruremundensis, were murdered; thence 
# rushing into temple, attacked the venerable prior Joachim, when engaged 
in prayer, whom they grievously wounded, with others of the community, and left 
four monks dead on the spot.—Theatrum Crudelitatum Hereticorum , Antwerp, 1592. 
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When the destruction of the monasteries was meditated, the most infamous means 
were adopted to traduce and slander the monks and priests belonging to them. 
Having thus excited a prejudice against them among the unthinking part of the 
people, some of the religioudiére occasionally exposed to heb cas and mock of 
the ulace in the pillory, and sometimes, as a torture, to make them conform to 





the octrine.—Theatrum Crudelitatum Herecticorum, Antwerp 1592. 
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2 
“Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, a man no less distinguished for his emi- 
virtues than his exalted birth, was thrown into prison a few years after his 
brother Tho Percy, had been beheaded, because he maintained the Catholic 
faith; but as there was no pretext for apprehending him publicly, he was most cruelly 


- put to death in prison. Some of the heretics gave it out that he had destroyed himself, 
a but the truth was afterwards discovered, and their falsehood and cruelty detected.— 
Theatrum Crudelitatum Hiesrectigshim, Antwerp lag é 
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f. Among other 


species of re inflicted by the Protestant ‘the Catholics, and 
especially on the Priests, d ke heir 


c n as that of perforating the their victims with, 
burning hot irons.— um Credelitatum Hereticorum, Anterp 1892 
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